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Art. I. The Life of John Knox^ containing Ittustrations of iJte 
llhiory of the Heformation in Scotland ^ mtk Biographicat 
Notices of the Principal llefm'mers^ and SIcetches of the Pro-- 
ff 'ess of Literature in Scotland^ during a gieat part of the 
SixteeJitk Centurip To udiich is subjomed an Appendix^ con*> 
sisting ff Ijettevs and other Papers^ never befoi^e published^ 
By Thomas M^Crle, Minister of the Gk>spel» Eoinburgh* 
Svo« pp. ^80. Edinburgh and London^ 1812. 

*^H£n£ is a kind of luck, we think, in the inheritance of fame,* 
as well as of more substantial possessions. In the history 
of great transactions, there arc always some fortunate namea 
that come instantly to the lips of all the world, and stick close 
to the slightest and most popular recollections of the event 
while others, at least as well entitleid to that distinction, are left 
without honour or notoriety. But this is by no means the worst 
of Fortune’s caprices in the distribution of historical gloiy. It 
is a case at least as common, that where some great benefit haa 
been conferred on society by the joint efforts of many, some, 
wiio have had but a light share of the labour, run away witli 
all the praise ; while the chief agents, by who§e spirit and zeal 
the victory was hardly won, get utde more than the blame which 
human infirmity has made inseparable frean all human exer- 
tions, ^and arc left to answer for whatever excesses and imper- 
fections an ungrateful posterity may discover or imagine in meir 
proceedings. 

Among the many who have suffered by this pardality of for- 
tune, we scarcely know any one to whom harder measure has 
been, dealt, than the eminent person who is the subj^ of tile 
work before us. In the reformed island of Great Britain^ no, 
VOL. XX. KO. 39. A . * - 
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honours how wait on the memory of the greatest of the British 
reformers : And, even among us zealous Presbyterians of the 
North, tlic name of Knox, to whom our Presbyterian Church 
fs indebted, not merely Tor its establishment, but its existence, 
is oftoner remembered for reproach than for veneration ami 
his apostolical zeal and sanctity, his heroic courage, his learning, 
talents and accomplishments, are all coldly forgotten, — while a 
ihousahd tdugues are still ready to pour out their censure or de- 
rision of his fierceness, his ambition, and his bigotry. Some 
part of this injustice we must pi?obably be content to ascribe to 
the fatality to which we have already made reference ; but some 
part at least seems to admit of a belter explanation. 

The Steuarts, from the time of King Charles to tlie very end 
of the dynasty, were no great enemies to Popery, and held 
Calvinism in mortal abhorrence in the last of which propensi- 
ties, they were cordially seconded by the great, rich, learned 
and polished part of the kingdom to which they had transferred 
their reddcnec. Calumnies and contumelies of all kinds were 
accordingly poured from high quarters, and for a long course of 
time, upon all persons of this p^suasion ; and no ordinary share 
of oclium was consequently accumulated on the head of the great 
apostle and champion of the cause. Even after Presbyterianism 
obtained a legal establishment at the Revolution, a good deal of 
this feeling continued to prevail in the court and the country 
of England i and the Northern part of the island was partly 
despised, and partly commiserated, as being condemned to per- 
petual glootn, discord and inelegance, by t!ie prevalence of 
those austere and illiberal docrincs, whicli ha<l been so long im- 
puted to John Knox and his followers. While there was littK? 
intercourse between the kingdoms, and they continued sub- 
stantially divided in manners and character, as well as in name 
and in mws, this scorn and antipathy was not felt ns a great 
n»isfortune and we went on, thai&fully enjoying our reli- 
gion, and satisfied with our attainments; without troubling 
ourselves very much about die opinion of our heighboui\N. 
But when, in the course of time, tlie two nations came to 
^be more thoroughly intemnnglcd — when our gentry aimed 
at rivalling the elegance ami civility of the South f— and, a- 
boveall, when our, writers aspired' to a, participation in their 
£teraiy honoars, it seems to have been thought prudent to 
soften thiailiaiise of repulsion, not' merely by representing our 
, modem presbyterianism os a very mitigated form of the old 
^stemper, but by admitting, in a great measure, the justice 
of die cha^s that had Keen brought against its original 
founders, Despairing, as it would apjiear, to conciliate the fji- 
tour of our English brethren to the spirit and the doctrines wluchr 
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they had reprobated 6o violently in the person of iLnak and hU 
associates, it was thought wiser to ward cdT the blow from our>- 
selves, by giving up those victims to their doom, and assent- 
ing, somewhat too readily, to the sontenoe by whiph ^ey were 
condemned. — To deliver ourselve:^ in short, ^om thojhophht* 
tions of bigotry and intolerance, we have contracted t)^ haUt 
of allowing their justice, wlien directed against ,thp founders of 
our national establishment ; and are so anxious to show that 
Presbyterians of the present day can be liberal and temperate, 
that we do not scruple to renounce all pretensions of .ibis kind 
for their great predecessors. 

J'hist no doubt, is the ohief cause of thepr^diccs that still sub- 
sist with regard to the character of our reformer, and df the de- 
sertion of that cause even by those who have adopted his scheme 
of rcfoimation. Two other circumstances, however^ have Con- 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree to the same end j — one is, 
his supposed rudeness and personal hostility to the unfortunate 
princess who tlien swayed the sceptre of bis native connti^y; and 
whose cruel sufferings, and celebrated beauty, seem not onfy to 
have effaced all sense of her crimes from the mind of the pimlic, 
but have actually called forth, at the distance cf two hundred 
years, the zeal and chivalrous deflance of a more enthusiastic 
tMuid of champions, than ever -were mustered for-her defence in 
her lifetime. SoJiigh indeed has this spirit bem Raised, -^by the 
eloquence of some of her advocates, and the g^ral soft^ii^of 
her modern historians, that, among ordinary n^era of the 
story of those times, weTcally bdieve that many wore wiS be 
found who hate and abuse Knox for having mode Mnjr weep 
in the issue of some’of their conferences, than -revere or 
plaud him as the ddiverer of his country from the ignominious 
bonda^ of Catholic superstition. . The .other circiuastance 
which has contributed to ^roiid ]^ox «f the pt^uilaiitiy 'he 
hod so dearly earned, is the persuasion, that.it was oy his .ai^ 
vice and inst^tion that the cathedrals, and other splendid re- 
ligious buildin|ps, were.^rown down tthroughout tlie couniUy, 
and all the visible accompaniments -devotion reduced not on^ 
ly to great. simplicity, but to, the most sordid ipc^ness. The' 
justice of uuputation ahsU be examined hernsfrer i — at pre^ 
sent, it is enough to observe, .that U aeeUis an extraordinary 
reason for withhoidii^ his due honour froin a rcfermer of reJi^ 
gion, that he had not a proper regard for the productions (d* the 
fine arts. 

From these. Or from othor causesi hbwtfrer^ it seems to be 
undeniable, that the prevailing opinion about John, Knox, evwi 
in this • country, has come to be, that he was a fittqe ami 
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sloomy bigot* 0<]|iially a foe to polite leairnlng* and innocent 6n> 
joyment } and that, not satisfied with exposing the abases of 
the. Romish superstitions, he laboured to substitute for the ra* 
tiond relimon and regulated worship of enlightened men, the 
ardent and unrectified spirit of vdrar enthusiasm, dashed with 
dreams of spirituid and political independence, and all the im- 
practicabilitii^ of the earthly kingdom of the saints. 

How un&ir, ' and how marvellously incorrect these representa- 
tions are, may be learned from the pemsal of the book before us ; 
— a work which has afforded us more amusement and more in- 
sU'UCtion, than any thing we ever read upon the subject ; and 
which, independent of its theological merits, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce by fiir the best piece of history which has iqipear- 
cd since the commencement of our critical career. It is ex- 
tremely accurate, learned, and concise, and at Uie same time, 
very full of spirit and animation ;-;exhibiting, as it appears to us, 
a rare union of the patient research and sober judgment which 
characterize the more laborious class of historians, with the 
boldness of thinking and force of imagination which is sometimes 
substituted in their place. It affords us very great pleasure to 
bear this public testimony to the merits of a writer who has been 
hitherto unknown, we believe, to the literary world either of 
this or the neighbouring countiy; — of whom, or of whose exist- 
ence at least, though residing m the same city with ourselves, 
it never was our fortune to have heard till his volume was put 
into our hands j and who in his first emergence from tlie hum- 
ble obscurity in which he has pursued the studies and ficrformcd 
the duties of his profession, has presented tl^e. world with a work, 
which may put so many of his contemporaries to tlie blush, for 
the big promises th^ have broken, and the vast opportunities 
they have n^lected. Besides die printed histories and tracts, 
rdatiiig to the period under discussion, the author had the pe- 
culiar. advantage of possessing a large collection of Knox’s let- 
ters ; and he also consulted, most laboriously, the manuscript 
histories and coUcctions of Caldcraood, Row, and Wodrow, 
besides a great mdtitude oS other roanuwripts in the Advocates’ 
Library, mr in possession of the Church of Scotland. We 
jhall now endeavour to present our readers with a short view of 
wlw has appeared to ns most intapesting in this valuaUe publi- 
cation,— with such sli^t observations as it has suggested. 

. J^n Kpfx— or,, as smne of his cont^poraries, with a Ian- 
daUcjbve df consonanto, "and dread of ciqiitals, arc pleased to 

g it, * jolmnne kmnoxsb ’—was bom at .Hadihngton, or at 
id, in East Lothian', ih 1505, of respectable, and even o- 
t {wrentS;^ trhc after- ^ving him initiated in the elements 
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of learniog at. the erammar school of Haddington, sent him to 
prosecute his studies at the University of St Andrews, in the 
year 1 534 ; where he became acquainted with all the mysteries of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and School divinity. Greek 'was 
not taught at that time in any Scotish University ; the fint: 
public school for it having been established at Montrose in 15S4,' 
under the natronage of Erskine of Dun. Hebrew wjw not taught 
till after tne establishment of the Reformation in 1560, when 
John Row, the Protestant minister of Perth, appears to have 
(^ned a class for it.— Those two languages Knox afterwards ac- 
quired during his residence on the Continent. At St Andrews, 
however, he became so great a proficient in the dialectic art, 
that soon after obtaining the degree of Master, he was allowed 
to teach a class of philosopliy under the regular regent ; and 
was advanced to priest's orders, and ordained, before be had 
attained the regular age for that dignity. About the year 1533, 
the study of St Jerome and St Augustine led him to the dili.- 
gent perusal of the Scriptures; and the simple language of 
truth recommended itself so powerfiilly to his manly understand- 
ing, that, from that time forward, he renounced the study- of 
Saiolastic divinity, and began to call in question the authority 
of those teachers whom he had been hitherto contented to follow. 
Upon looking abroad, indeed, beyond the doisters of his col- 
lege, he beheld a scene of corruption that might have roused 
a feebler spirit to call in question the principles from which it 
had proceeded. 

The Popery which prevailed before the Reformation, was a 
very difierent sort of thing from that which- now prevails in the> . 
countries which have retained it ; and die religion and practice 
of those who most abhor the Protestants, have been purified and 
reformed by their example, in a degree which makes their forUier. 
reformation a matter of comparative indifierenoe. — Before enter- 
ing upon his account of Knox’s labours in diis cause, Mr M*Crie 
has presented his readers with a sketch of the actual state of 
religion in Scodand at that period, which we do think entided' 
to the serious 'conskleradon of those who -may be inclined to 
doubt whedier our deliverance was worth the heavy -price which 
our ancestors were compell^ to pay for it. As a mir apeeimeif 
of the style and matter of the book, xye mttraet a part of dfia 
summary. . o 

* The corruptions by which the Chrwtiiu> religion was universally 
depraved before the Keformatitm, had grown to a greater Iimg^t m 
Scotland, than in any otlier nation, within the pale of the Westeru 
church. Superstition and religious imposture, in dieir . possest 
forms, gained an easy admission among a rude /ind ignorant people, 

, Jty mews ef these, the clergy attained an exorbitant degree ff 
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opulence end power ; which were accompaTiied, as they always have 
been, with the corruption of theiir order, and of the whole system 
of religion. ^ 

‘ * The foil half of the Wealth of the nation belonged to the clergy ; 
and the greater part of this was in the hands of a few of their num- 
ber, who had the command of the whole body. Avarice, ambition^ 
and the love of secu/ar pomp,, reigned among the superior orders. 
Bishops and Abbots rivalled the first nobility in inamificencc, and 
preceded tihem in honours : they were Privj^-Counsellors and Lords 
of Session, as well as of .Farlianicnf, and had long engrossed the 
principal offices of state. A vacant bishopric or abbacy called forth 
powerful competitord, who contended for it as for a principality or 
petty kingdom ; it Was obtained by similar arts, and not infrequent- 
ly taken possession of by* the same weapons. Inferior l>cncfices were 
openly put to sale, or bestowed pn the illiterate and unworthy mi- 
nions of courtiers ; on dice-players, strolling-bards, and the bas- 
tards of bishops. Pluralities were multiplied without bounds, and 
benefices given in cwnmendani were kept vacant, during the life ot 
the commendatory, sometinies during several lives, to the depriva- 
tion of extensive parishes of all provision of religious service ; if a 
deprivation it could be cldled, at a time when^he cure of souls was 
tio longer regarded as attached to livings, originally endowed for 
this purpose. There was not such a thing known as for a bisliop to 
preach ; indeed, I scarce recollect a single instance of it, mention- 
ed in history, from the erection of the regular Scotish Episcopate, 
down to the period of the Reformation. * The practice was even 
goiie into desuetude among oil the secular clergy, and w as wholly 
devolved on the mendicant monks, who employed it for the most 
mercenary ' purposes. 

* The lives of the clergy, exempted from secular jurisdiction, and 
corrupted by wealth and idleneh, were become a scandal to reli- 
gion, and an Outrage on decency. While they professed chastity, 
and prohibited, undet the severest penalties, any of the ecclesias- 
tical order from contracting kwful w^ediock, the 'bishops set the 
example of the niost shameless profligacy before the inferior clergy ; 
avowedly kept their harlots ; provided their natural sons with bene- 
fides ; and gave their* 4&ughters hi marriage ta the sons of the no- 
^Hj|g|^and principal gentry ; many of whom were so mean as to con- 

* ^ One exception occurs, and roust not be omitted. When George 
Wisbaft' was preaching In* Ayr, Dunbar, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
look pbssesiicm of the pulpit, in eWder to exclude the reformer. 

. tSomq of; WishartfS more zealous hbarers would have dispossessed 
the bJsho^^biit the reformer would hot suffer them. ** The bishope ^ 
to his jackmOh, and to sum au|d boisscs of the tonn. Tim 
of aH his Sermone w^lr, They se)/^ we soald preicke : Qfthy ml ? 
lait ihryoe nar ntcir ihryte.' Had us still Jbr your biscfiopc, and 
sail pr(royde better tkf nisi $ym€. Knox, Historic, p. 44. 
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taminate the blood of their families by such base alliances* for the 
sake of the rich dowries which they brought, f 

* Through the blind devotion and munificence of princes' and' 
nobles,, monasteries, those nurseries of superstition and idleness, 
had greatly multiplied in the nation ; and though they had univer- 
sally degenerated, and were notoriously become the haunts of lewd- 
ness and debauchery, it was deemed impious and, sacrilegious to re- 
duce their number, abridge their pil*ivilegcs, or alienate their funds. 

‘ The ignorance of the clergy respecting religion was os gross as 
the dissoluteness of their morals. Even bishops were not ashamed 
to confess that they were unacquainted with the canon of their faith, 
and had never read any part of the sacred scriptures, except what 
they met with in their missals. * — ^ Of the doctrine of Christianity, 
scarce any thing remained but the name. Instead of being dir^ted 
to offer up their adoration^ to one God, the people were taught to 
to divide them among an innumerable company of inferior objects. 
A plurality of mediators shared the honour of procuring the divine 
favour, witli the “ One Mediator between God and man;’’ and 
lOore petitions were presented to the Virgin Mary and other saints, 
than to Him whom the Father hea|:eth always. ‘ It is difficult 
for us to conceive how empty, ridiculous, and wretched those ha- 
rangues were, which the monks delivered for sermons. Legendary 
talcs concerning the founder of some religious order, his wonderful 
sanctity, the miracles which he performed, his coiiibots with the dcr 
vil, his watchings, fastings, fiagcJiations ; the virtues of holy water, 
chrism, crossing, and exorcism; the horrors of purgatory, with the 
numbers released from it by the intercession of some powerful saint ; 
these, with low jests, table-talk, and fireside scandal, formed the fa- 
vourite topics of these preachers, and were served up to the people 
instead of the pure, solid, and sublime doctrines of the bible. ’ 
p. 14—31. 

Such a state of dungs CQuId not well be contemplated widi- 
out an eager and violent desire for rcfomatloit ; and accord* 
ingly, we find, tliat so early as 1525 the waitings of Luther had 
found their way into this distant country, and had' produced, 
^^uch an effect as to give an alarm to the clergy, there being a 
special act of Parliament in that year against the importation 
of any such writings into ScoUand, — * a kin^om^ ’ it is said, 

* which had alwaies bene dene of all sic filth and vice. ’ In 


t * The truth is registered in the acts of Padiament ; in the decrees 
of their own councils, (Wilkin. Concil. tom. 4. p« 46-60. Keith^s 
Hist. pref. 11.) ; in the records of legitimation, (Lord Hailes, ut 
supr^, p. 249, 250.); otid in the confessions of their own writers, 
Kennedy andWinget, apud Keith, Append. 202,205-7* Lesl^,Hist. 
232. Father Alexander Baillie’s True Information of the Unhallow- 
ed Offspring, &c. of our Scotish-Calvinian Gospel, p. 15, 16. 
burgh, anno 1628.) ’ 
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1528, Patrick Hamilton, a youth of noble family, was burnt 
at the stake^for his attochment to diese new doctrines; and 
before 1540, the Earls of Glencairn and Errol, the Lords 
Uuthven and Kilmaurs, Sir David Lindsay, Sir James Sandi- 
lancb,',and a great multitude of other persons of respectability, 
had made open profession of the same dangerous faith, lliey 
narrowly escaped, indeed, the fate ' of their' predecessor : For 
it is establish^ by undoubted authority, that their names were, 
put into a list of proscription by the clergy, and more than one 
earnest application made to James V* for a ivarrant to cut them 
cff;~a suit in which, there is cveiy reason to believe, they 
would have been ultimately successful, had it not been for the 
disaster which suddenly put an end to the life of that unhappy 
monarch, ’ • , 

When Knox turned towards the reformed faith, therefore, 
about the year 1540, he was in no want either of associates to 
countenance, or guides to confirm him in his career ; and Mr 
MacGrie has commemorated, witli much zeal and discrimination, 
the characters of die different pastors and learned men who had, 
at this early period, embraced the same' principlos. The most 
eminent of these, undoubtedly, was Oeorge Wisbart, who had 
formerly been driven into exife by Cardinm Beaton, for, teaching 
the Greek testament at Montrose; and was now earning that 
crown of martyrdom wliich be so soon afterwards received, by 
a course of zealous preaching 'through the different counties of 
Scotland. From this eminent person, Knox mi^t not only have 
acquired all the intrepidity and heroic constancy for Inch he 
was afterwards so remarkable, but the couitesy and meekness in 
which he is supposed to have been deficient. * ' After narrowly 

* We cannot resist transcribing the following simple and graphic 
adeount of this distinguished person as he appeared at Cambridge 
during his banishment from his native country.^It is contained ixi a 
letter (preserved by Fox) from one of his pupils in that scniin.iry. 

* About the yearc of our Lord, a thousand, ^ve hunilreth, thirty 
and three, there- was, in the university of Cambridge, one Maister 
George Wischart, commonly cdled Maistel* Geotge of Bennetts 
Colledge, who was a tall' man, polde headed, . and on tlie same a 
roundHPl’ench cap of the best. Judged of mclancholye complexion 
by bis physiognomic, black haired, long hearded,. comely of perso- 
nage, lyeU spoken after his country of Scotland, courteous, lowly,' 
lovely, glad StQ teach, desirous to leame, and waa well travailed. 
Havkigenlitm for his habit or clothing, never biit a mantell frieze 
gowne to the slioea, a black Millian fustian diiblet, and plain black 
hosisi, course nea: canrossc for his shirtes, and wlilte foiltug bahdes 
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4 ft 6 cnping the vengeance of the same zealous prelate^ Knox ap« 
pears to have resided for some time in the family of Douglas of 
liong Niddrie, \i’hcre he privately instructed a small Congr^a- 
tion who adhered to him. Even in this retreat» howex^er, lie 
had to undergo the persecution of Cardinal Beaton ; and xvould^;. 
probably^ have shared the fate of the oilier cnemiei^ of that san- 
guinary f priest, had not the land, been delivered from lijm by 
the act of a few desperate men, who seized by force upon hi*^ 
castle of St Andrews, and put him to death in May iS^O. 
Knox, certainly, had no participation in tliis act of irregular 
and disorderly vengeance : but there can be no doubt that he 
justified it in his discourses ; holding, with Col. Titus, and the 
illustrious tyrannicides of antiquity, tliat flagrant delinquents, 
when protected by the perversion of legal authority, may law- 
fully be put to death by private individuals. 

The castle of St Andrews was retained by those who hart 
done this act of (]|uestionable justice on its master, and soon be- 
came the only sate place in which those who dissented from his 
belief cuuld assemble. Knox accordingly, along with Sir David 
Lindsey, John Rough the preacher, and several others, retired 
to that sanctuary in 1547, where he assisted Rough in adminis- 


and cuffci at the hands. All the which apparell he gave to tlie 
poorc, some weekly, some monethly, some quarterly, as he liked : ' 
saving his Frenche cappe, which he kept the whole yeare of my be- 
ing with him. He was a man modest,* temperate, fearing God, Hat- 
ing covetousnesse: for his charitic had never ehde, night,' noone, 
aor dayc. He forbare one mcale, one day in four for the most part, 
except ^something to comfort nature. — Hqelay hard upon a pouffe 
of straw, course new canvasse sheetes, which, w hen he changed, he 
gave away. He had commonly by his bedside a tubbe of water, in 
the which (his being in. bod, the candle'put out, and all quiet) 

hce used to bat1t||u ]|iim3elf.----He taught with great modestie and 
gravitie.* p. 32-— S4l‘ ,, 

t iSuch was his holy zeid for aU the ordinances of the Catholic 
faith, that in his' progress through Uie kingdom with the Governor, 
lie had recently iiistigated hinf ** to hang (atl^erth) four honest men, 
for eating of a goose on Friday; and to drown a young woman, be- ' 
cause she refused to pray to our lady in her birth. *” Pitsdottie, 188. ' 
Knox says, that the woman' having a soncking babe updun hir^ 
briest, was drounit. ** IliStorle, Petrie’s History of the Chui^ . 
of Scotland, part ii. p. 182.-^Such was the man whose death a 
ing author is pleased to describe ** as thu foulest crime which evbt 
suiined a country; ” and more atrocious, of Course, than the murder 
of Henry IV. or the Prince of Oraiige. Chalmers’s LindSav, VoK L 
p;34. • * ' ■ 
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toring spiritual consolation to the refugee congregation. Such 
was his success in the discharge of those duties, that it was re-* 
solved to give liim a public caD, to take upon him the office of 
their minister ; — a proposition which Jic received with a degree 
of emotion certainly very little to be expected from the stern 
and assuming nature that has been ao often imputed to bim. 
When, Hough, in the name of the whole congregation, solemn- 
ly charged him to undertake the sacred office to which they 
unanimously called him, Knox rose, in a state of great agitation, 
and, after a vain attempt to address tliem, burst into a flood of 
tears, and rushed out of tlie assembly, — remaining secluded in 
his chamber for many days, in continual prayer and humiliation. 
He did not, however, decline the task whjw was thus imposed 
upon him ; but began to preach with great fervour and frt^om 
against the abuses of Popety ; and, being called to answer for 
certain points, of his doctrine before the sub-prior, he defended 
his positions widi so much skill, learning, and address, that the 
psq)ists would never afterwards run the risk of a public disputa- 
tion. 


Other weapons, however, were about to be employed for 
the suppression of this dangerous heresy. In June 1547, a 
Fi-ench fleet invested the castle of' St Andrews by sea, wliile the 
governor attacked it by land, and, after a brave resistance, its 
garrison was forced to surrender. * Their courage, however, had 
procured for tliem an honourable capitulation ; and it was stipu- 
lated that they should be conveyed to any country they might ap- 

i mint, — apd set safidy at liberty. But the capitulation, was vio- 
ated on the instigation of the Scottish prelates. They were all 
kept prisoners of war ; ahd Kiiox, in particular, was chained u- 
baard the French galleys, and reduced to the most miserable state 
of captivity. Sickness soon came to aggravate his calamities; but 
nothing could break his unconquerable spirit, or subdue in him 
tiiat iieroic confidence in his own high destination, by which he 
was uniformly supported. He spent his time in exhorting ami 
insttiicting his fellow prisoners, in reproving their despondency, 
and in deling witli such of the priests and friars as curiosity 
bfouj^fjL from time to time, to his galley. In summer 154'8, 
the was again sent to cruize off the eastern coast of Scot- 
land i: and one day, when they were liecalrned off the city of 
0, A^^ews, one m his fellow prison£$rs\:alled upon Knox, w'fao, . 
bve^gHie with toil and sickness, had Isiid himself down on the 
bdBpR^jtbllook up, and see whether he 'knew the spires and 
Jpl^s before them. The fervent minister looked up,' and an- 
in that prophetic spirit of holy confidence and sublime 
^Tesolutioii, wliich rarely fails to realize its own predictions : * Yes, 

^ I know them weJI ; I see the steqilc of that place where God’ 
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^ first opened my mouth in puUic to his glory! And I im fully 

* persuaded, how weak' soever I now appear, that I dkaB not 

* dquiTt this life, till my tongue shall again dorify him in die 

* same place. * After a dreary e^tivity of nineteen months, he 

was liberated, it cannot now be ascertained in what manners 
and instantly repaired to England, where Ardtbishop Cranmer, 
under the auspices of the minor King Edward VI, was exerting 
himself with judicious zeal in advancing the cause of the llelbr> 
mation. _ ^ ' 

Such are the misconceptions that prevail with regard to the 
character and opinions ot' our Scottish reformer, that we are 
persuaded, many well informed and ortliodox sons 6f the church 
of England will be equally scandalized and astonished to be told, 
.tliat John Knox was appointed one of tlie chaplains to their pious 
King, Edward the Sixth ; that he was- much consulted in com- 
piling and composing ‘the book of common prayer, in whid^ 
important alterations were made on his suggestion ; and was 
ofiered a valuable benefice, and even a bishoprick^ by that ortiuK 
dox prince and his reverend advisers. Such, however, isundoubt- 
edly the feet ; and Mr M'Crie seems, to us at least, to have all 
the weight of authority on his side when he says, that if -the first 
English refbrtiiers, including the sovei'eign, the primate, and the 
far greater part of the protestant bishops, had been left to thdr 
own choice, they would have brought both the government and 
the Worship of their church 'much nearer to the pattern of those 
of Zurich and Geneva than it was then found practicable to do. 
But as we have no desire to enter in.to any polemical .discussion 
on the matter, we shall content ourselves with referring such of 
our readers os may feel aUy curiosity upon this subject, to the 
long and learned note, beginning at p.'4i27 of the volume be* 
tore us. 

During this short gleam of sunshine in our reformer's 
liistory, he was stationed for tlie most part in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Berwick, where, noout die year 1552, he. 
became attached to a Miss Maijory Bowes, whom he after- 
wards married; and witli whom, as well as with her mother, he; 
in all his absences ,maintmnctl a regular correspondence. 'A 
j^eat part Of this correspondemce-lias been preserved; and, 
eager as persons of all descr^itions-must be to seethe love-letters 
'of the redoubted John Knox,, we can Assure them, thatth^ 
form by fer the most illegible port of his performances ; and 
arc so overcharged with spiritual matters and godly exhortations, 
as to be quite mifit for cvery-day reading in tiie present world- 
ly generation. Mr M'Crie lias printed the- first letter which 
appears to have passed in the course of this rdigious courtship ; 
and certiunly few ladies of tlic present day cotJd have stood 
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mdi a bc^lnnfngl 'WSe shall, gratify our reasders'with a few sen-^ 
tcnccSi-^whicli we arepei'sua^ed they will mink quite enough,— 
frotti'the beginning of'tliis letter* 

* vDeirlibelovit- sister in the commoun faith of Jesus our saviour* 
The pW^ of Jobne forbidding' ws. to. salut sic as bringeth not the 
tiaibomc doctnne, * adnionis^th ws iidiat danger cunieth be fals 
tcachcris, cviii the destructiqun of bodie and saute ; wluiirfoir the 
spreit df God willeth ws to be sa cairfull to avoyd the company of 
all that teachis doctrine contrarie to the treuth of Cliryst, that we 
communicat with thame in nathing tliat may appeir to nianteane or 
defend thame in thair corrupt opinioun, for hie that bidis tliame 
Godspeid, communicatis with thair ayn, thi^ is, hie that apeiris be 
keiping thame company, or assisting unto thame in thair proceid- 
ingis to savour thair doctrine is giltie befoir God of thair iniquitic, 
baith hecaus hie doith confirme thame in thair error be his silence, 
and also confirmes utlieris to credit thair doctrine bccaiis hie op- 
ponis not himself thairto and sa to bid thame Godspeid is not te 
speik unto thame commoiuilie as wc for civil] honostie to men un- 
known, but it is efter we have hard of thair fals doctrine to be con- 
versant with thame and sO intreat thame as thay had not ofFendit in 
thair doctrine. Tlic place of Jamis teachis ws bclovit sister that in 
Jesus Cbryst all that iinfeandlie profes him ar .equall befoir hiiu and 
, that lychcs nor wardlie honouris nr nathing regairdit in his syglit, 
and thairfoir wald tlie spreit of God speiking in the apostill that sic 
as are trew cliristianis suld have mair respect to the spirituall giftis 
whairwith God had doteth his messingeris nor to externall rychet 
whilk oftymes the wicket possessis. ’ 

In some of the other letters, though there is quite as little of 
earthly love or ornamental writing, there is more of the high spi- 
rit of the man, and a certain tone of deep and'serious attachment 
which is not without a certain pathetic effect when coding from 
such a temper* Ih one, which was written when his prospects for 
the great cause had again become gloomy, he.coxicludi^i — Nc- 

• vertheless rejoicie, sister—^br tlie same word which ferespeak- 

• cth terrible* ilcath, certifys us of the gloiy consequent. — As for 

♦ myself, if the extremity shoum now appreheiM me, it is not 

* come unlocked for ; — But I fear that yet I be not ripe to glo- 
^ rify Christ by my death but what lacketh now, God shall 

* j^erform in his own time ; — and be^ sure I will not fer^ you 

* 'and your comply so long as mortal inan may remember any 
^ ci*eature. V . ' 

l^neath of Edward, and the accession 6f Ma^, in 1553^ 
into the hearts of' almost all the fei^ds of the 
iH^rinaridii; But Knox knew not 'either despair or despond- 
eticy; and when it was lib longer safe for him to remain in 
Xondon, he made various preregrinations through the central 
^iimntics of Ei^lnnd; preaching} and eiicouragin|r the trcmbli 9 {r . 
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tongregations of godly. In* the end gf thU year he xnarrhid 
Miss Bowes i arid appears to have made a vain attempt to .over- 
eonie tlic repugnance of her paternal relations to their vxoovt. 
'^The letters inwiiich he communicates to her mother the unsatis- 
factory result of the conference, exhibit more personal feeling, 
and pride, and sensibility, than any thing dse that hehas idbiitea' 
himself to write. We ^d a few extracts. 

* Dear mother~So may and will 1 call you, not only for the ten- 

der afl'ection I bear unto you in Christ, but also for the motherly 
kindness ye have shewn unto me at all times since our first acquaint- 
ance, alt^it such things as I have desired (if it had pleased God), 
and ye and others have long desired, are never like to come to pass, 
yet sliall yc be sure that my love and care toward you shall never a- 
bate, so long as I can care for any earthly creature. Ye shall un- 
derstand that this 6th of November, I spake with Sir Robert Bowes, 
on the matter ye know, according to your request, whose disdainful, 
yea despiteful words hath so pierced my heart, that my life is bitter- 
unto me. I bear a good countenance with a sore troubled heart. 
—God be merciful unto him. Among other his most unpleasing 
words, while that I was about to have declared my part in the whole 
.matter, he said, ** Away with your rhetorical reasons, for I will 
** not be persuaded with them* ” . God knows I did use no rhetoric 
or coloured speech, but would have spoken the truth, and that in 
most simple manner. 1 am not a good oratour in iny own cause.— 
1 regard not what country consume this my wicked carcase and 
were it not that no man’s unthankfulness shall move me (God sup- 
porting my infirmity) to cease to do profit unto Christ’s congre- 
grjion, those days should be few that England would give me 
bread. And I fear that, when all is done, I shall be driven to that, 
end ; for I cannot abide the disdainfuh hatred of those, of whom not 
only I thought 1 might have craved kindness, but also to whom God 
hath been by me more liberal than they be .thankful. But so must 
men declare tliemselves. ' 

* It will be after the 12th day before I can be at Berwick ; and 
almost I am determined not to come at all. Ye know the. cause. 
God be more merpiful unjLo some, than they are equitable unto me 
ill judgment. The, testimony of my conscience absolves me, before 
his face who looks not upon the presence of man. * p. 92, 93. , 

The persecutions of Mary becoming dangerous, he was }ii-- 
duced, early Ui 1554, join a troop of those who submitted to 
jexile for the sake of conscicn^, and was landed at Dieppe in . 
January of tliat year. From this place he afterwards proceeded 
to Geneva, where he contracted an intimate friendship wit)i 
Calvin, and hdd })erpetual conferences with the learned men 
that country upon the points most, intcr^ti.ng to him. Such^ 
however, was his zeal and anxiety for his persecuted bretlireii 
la his native island, that in the course of that rear he tUrea. 
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tinfes pnfenned ft pilgrima^ from Geneva to the shores of the 
'Ghasmel* iii ord^ to ne within reach of their corre£|)ondence. 
lie reformed and tolerant states of the Ctmtinmit, were now 
-filled vnth the Ftotestant refugees from England $ and, in par- 
tietdar, a very considerahle congr^tion was assembled at Frank- 
dbit on the Maine* who sent a dentation to Knox* entreating 
him to come and offidate as their pastor. He complied with 
eome reluctance ; as the deputation found him* at tiie age of 
fifty* engaged with all the ardour of youth in the study oTHe- 
tnrew* and various branches of learning. — He considered it* 
liowever* to be his duty not to witlihold his ministty from 
his countrymen, and repaired to Frankfort* where he showed 
the greatest prudence and temper in healing the schisms that 
‘urtfortnnately arose among this congregation of exiles; but which 

S ' ew at last to such a height, that he was forced to quit them in 
e year following* and return to his studies at Geneva. From 
this place, however, he again set out in August 1555, and re- 
johum his wife at Berwick ; from which he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and preached many times every ^y to such small con- 
^e^tions as could be assembled in his private lod^ngs. He 
wen resided for some time at Calder-house, now the scat of 
Lord Torphichen ; and afterwards preached in a more public 
manner in the town tf Ayr. This appearance was the topic of 
conversation, it se^s, at the court of die Queen R^nt, as 
Knox himself has recorded in the following characteristic sen* 
fences. ^ 

* Some affirmed that the preadier was an Englidiman : A pre] .^c, 
not of the least pnde, said. Nay.; no Englidiman, but it is Ainor, 
that inave. It was 'my Lord's pfomuie so to baptize a poor man ; 
the reason whereof, if it should be required, his roohet and mitre 
must stand for aothori^. What forther liber^ he used in defining 
things alike uncertain to him, to wit,. -my learning and doctrine^ 
at this present 1 omit. For what my life and conversation hath been, 

. mc8 it hath pleased God to call me from the puddle of papestrie, 
let my very mimnm speak ; and what leamug 1 have* they may 
‘prove when th^ please.' .p. 131. 

Havin^ll^ obtained toe support of many nobfoond distin* 
'goishedp^mis, be 'was urged by die Earl Marisdud and the Earl 
^fCHencaim, to address a letter to the Qneen'Regent* snppU* 
cati^ her protection for himself and ' his brdhren, and her ot- 

P tfae doc^M they ta^ht. Biidi « letter he accord- 
ic; and in a style whidi unites the Ifo^ and even 
s of ft man of the world, with the zeal and earnestness 
noHcaJ i^formilr. The Earl of Glencaim delivered 
into die. hands of the Regent ; but that bigoted wo* 
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man ^nccd over it witli a cardcss evc^aitd handed it to die 
Archbifihop^ of Glasgow, 8 a 3 dng, with an accent of scorn, --- 

* Does it please yoiif my Lord, to read a Pasquil ? * ^(u e. a 
I^squiri or Pasquinade*) This discemraging reception was duly 
reported to Knox, who afterwards published the letter, .with 
some additions ; in which, though the same good tone is main- 
tained, and tO' a degeec sufficient of itsdf to refute the com- 
mon c^umnies about his innate vulgarity and ^oarseness of 
manner — ^much greater severity is displayed than he had con^ 
ccived to4x^ called for 6n the former occasion. The following 
are the terms in whicli he replies to tlic Royal scoff we have 
mentioned. 

** As charitic persuadeth me to interpret thinges doubtful)^ 
spoken In the best sence, so my dutie to (who hath commanoU 
od me to Hatter no prince in the earth) compelleth me to say, that if 
no more ye estemc die admonition of God, nor the Cardinalles do 
the scoffing of pasquilles, then he shall shortly send you messa^s, 
with whome ye shall not be able on diat maner to jest.— 1 did act 
speak unto you, madame, by my former lettrc, nether yet do 1 no^, 
as Pasquilius dotli to the Pape, in behalf of such as dare not utter 
their names ; but I come, in the name of Jesus Christ, affimung, 
that the religion whidi ye maintain is damnable iddatrie: the 
which I offre myselfe to prove by die roost evident testimonies of 
^loddis scriptures. And, in this quarrelle, I present myself againste 
all the papistes within the realme, desiring none other annorc hut 
Gaddis holie worde, and the libertie of my tdngc. ^ ^ 

Tiiesc discouragements, and a pressing invitation from his 
foimer flock at Geneva, induced him again to repair to that 
city in July 1556 ; but early in the year following, he was so 
earnestly entreated by a large body of* tiic Scottish nobility •sSad 
gentry to return to his native countty, that -he instantly out 
on his journey ; but finding, on his arrival at Dieppe, that there 
was as yet no union nor resolution among his lowers, he 
iv^turned back to Geneva in the end iff 1557, nnd in the foUow- 
ing year, cooperated with his learned ccmutiyinea in that place 
iu bringing out that translation of the Scriptures whi^ is 
still known by the name of the Geneva Bilde ^ and also gave to 
the world iiis extraordinaiy treatise, entitled, * The first blast of 

* the trumps against the monstrous raiment (t. e. regin^n or 

* government) m women ; ’ a work which wa& first sug^sted br 
.the enormities of Qupen Mary’s persecudons, and amrwarck 
brought him into great odium. Doth with TSijaabeifa ami Im 
unfortunate rivd. 

In tlie mean time, the cause of the reformadon was sdentlj 
making i^s way in Scotkuid : And the injudicious zeal of the 
Ardibisliop of Si Andrews having led him, in the most atrorion? 
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:and illi^ manner, to^ommit an eminent and inoffensive pFeaj^I>- 
-er to tKe flames $ in April 1553, the protcstaiit lords made a- 
publie application to the queen regent for her protection ; 
wbidi^ having been iavourably received, and the prospects of the 
party having been farther l3rightened by the death of Mary, 
-and the accession of Elizabethy Knox, in July 1559, took his 
final leave of Geneva, and arrived in Scotland in May thereaf- 
' ter. His presence at once revived the spirits, and renewed tlie 
efforts of his associates ; and though the queen regent soon took 
open part with the catholic clergy, and invited a large body of 
‘ French militaiy^ into the country, the only effect of diis was to 
drive the protestants to take up arms in their own defence, and 
to treat for their independence at the head of their troops. The 
successful intrepidity of Knox, in preaching openly at St An- 
drews, (for the ^Ulment of his prediction wnen aboard the gal- 
leys), had no j^Hbeffect in confirming the courage of his fol- 
lowers, and intfflKting die most active of his opponents. ^ As 

* for the fear of danger, ’ said he, when, some of nis friends dis- 
suaded him from so perilous an experiment, * let no man be 
^ solicitous; for my life is in the custody of him whose glory 1 

* seek. I desire not the hand nor the weapon of man to defend 

^ me. I only crave audience ; which, if it be denied unto me 
f here at this time, I must seek where I may have it. * He 
opened a xicgothition with England, for assistance against the. 
queen regent and her French ai||^liaries ; and devoted himself 
with such zeal to the great wofMn which he was engaged, that 
the day was spent in preaching and travelling, and the night in 
writing^ters and consultations. A letter to his wife, which 
has been preserved,, giyes a striking picture of his situation at 
this critical period. / 

In twenty-four hours, I, have not four free to natural rest, . 
and easce of ibis wicked carcass. Remember my last request for my 
mother, and say to Mr Geoige that 1 have need, of a good and an as- 
sured horse ; for<i|Kat watch is laid for my apprehension, and large 
money 'prohiissed tm any that shallkyll And this part of my 

care now poured in your bosom, I cease fartbeiF to trouble you, be- 
ing troubled myself in body and iqiirit, fi>r the troubles that be pre- 
stent^ and appear to grow.— At mydnichtt^I write with sleaping eies.^ 
|i.205. * 

The s^e^ though dilatory policy. Elizabeth, and the in- 
testine disseusip^ fVhich rendered -France incapable of sup- 
porting ller rival^at last dedded the fortune of the Scotish re- 
formation* The English commissioners concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the. ProteiMit leaders in February 1560 ; and in 
April, the English anny passed the Scotish border to them 
assistance. Hie French trdc^s retired to tlie fortliicutions atr 
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Qne«Mi Regent died in the, castle of Edinbiirgh ; 
arttl >thfi amteissaclor of France, upon whom the .Wuagemeht 
of her cause devolved by this accident, sign a treaty, agrees 
ifig to wilhdirnw the foreign troops, and to leave their interimt 
dURaonces lf> be settle<l in a free parltamont; This arrange- 
ment was felt at once to be a complete triumph to the cause of 
therHefoitnation- The ni(»ment the French troops embarked, 
the Catholic clergy, iniimidated and astonished^ (fisted of 
themselves from "the celebration of the ritfes of thail' religion : 
-4— the reformed service was peaceably established, ^iVberever mi- 
nisters could be fouiid to perform it; and when the Parliament 
met, it had little to do, but to sanction what the nation had 
previously adoptefl. That Parliament met in August 
when Knox and his revc'rend brethren presented to it the Con- 
ibssion of Faith, which they had previoiislv drawn up j and by 
its ratification, tlie Papa} jurisdiction and form of worsl^ip were, 
solemnly suppresscxl and abolishc^dibr ever in this country. Oiiv 
aiitiior gives the following brief and emphatic account of this 
momentous transaction. 

* \Mien the Confession was read in Parliament, all who had mv 
objections to it were called upon to state them^ and ample liberty 
allowed them. Tlie Protestant ministers were in the house; stand- 
ing prepai-ed to defend it. Another day was appointed, ©n which 
it was read article, by article. The Earl of Alhole, wdth Lords ,So« 
mervillc'uud Borthwick, were the only persons who voted against 
it, assigning this truly Catliolic reason, will bel^ve as our fore^ 
Jalher/s belevit. ** The bischupis sptik nollring. ” p. 223.* 

Matters, however, vvei'o not destined to remain long in this 
comfortable situation. The young Queen of .Sco|^nah^d re- 
fused to ratify the ti-eaty concluded by the’ Frendl’ nnibassndor ; 
and arrived in Scotland in August 15dl, with strongest 
fircjudices against the cause of the reformej^. Soon after her ar- 
] i val, slie cqinmanded Knox to attend her in private ; and ’ a lung 
conversation ensued, of which Mr M^Crje has preserved a very 
curious-and ii>ter<^iug account. It is top tong to be in^ferted here.;t 
but, thoiigh the sentiments expressed by tlie reformer are firm 
and earnest, his tone andmauner appear to us to aS.i^&pect^ 
ful and decoiHius as.fiossible.; nor can we discover in any part 
of this conference, tlie slightest traces of that coarseness or harsh- 
ness with which bo has in later times beeil SC) plentifully reproach- 
ed. Indeed, w‘e perfectly agree witli Mr M^Crie, ^tbsit there 
nothing in winch the character.and depoitment of Knox hav& 
been more grossly misrepresented, tbeaccoadts which 

have been given of his li liiiii iT ilif1a|ipiii irn inrnlriTiirr ts[. Iw 
female sovereign 4 . , ^ ' ' ' ' 

‘ VOL. XX. yo. :3i). J&V ^ y 
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* The ivhole account, * he observes in a note, * which Mr Humes' 
Itto, gjven of the conduct of the Protestant clergj’ towards Maiy, 
from Her arrival in Scotland until her marriage with Darnly,^ is very 
jfirom' sober and genuine history. It is rather a satire against 
1%e^;Se^Qnnation, which' he charges with rebellion ; the Presbyterian 
• 'i^hbse genius be describes as essentially productive of fana- 

ticism and vulgarity ; and his native country, the inhabitants of 
which, without exception^ be represents as overrun with rusticity,, 
strangers to the arts, to civility, and the pleasures of conversa-^ 
tioh. Hi^ory^ Reign of Elizabeth, chap. 1. near the close. » 

1 cannot here expose all bis knistatemenis in the passage ta 
which I ha^e referred. He keeps out of view the fixed resolution 
of the Queen to^reestablish the Romish religion, with all the perils 
to which the Protestants were exposed. He artfully introduces his 
narrative, by placing her proclamation against altering the Protest- 
ant religion b^ore tl% symptoms of popular discontent at her setting 
up mass ; whereas the proclamation wos emitted afler these, and per- 
haps would never Irave appeared^ had it not been found necessary t<y 
alky the apprehensions of the people. Knox, ^85. Keith, 504<, 505, 
As a proof that the preachers ** took a pride in vilifying, even to lier 
face, this amiable princess, ” he gives extracts from an address to- 
her by the General Assembly, wl^out ever liinting tliat this was 
merely a draught i that every offensive expression was erased from 
it ; and that, when it was presented by the superintendauts of Lo- 
thian and Fife, the queen said, “ Hero are many fair words ; I can- 
not tell what the hearts are.. ** Knox, 315.- Mr II. goes on to say : 
** llie ringleader in all these insults on Majesty, was John Knox. — 
His usual appellation for the queen, was Jezebd. ** This is a mis- 
foke. Neidier in his sermons, nor in hi^ prayers, nor in conversa- 
tion, did he gjve this appellation to Mary, as long as sho queen ; 
but always honoured her before the people, as well as in her own 
presence,- even when be lamented and condemned her errors. Af- 
terwards, indeed^ when for her crimes (of which no man was more 
convinoed^^n, Mr H.) she was removed from the government, and 
he no longer acknowledged her os his sovereign,- he did* apply this 
name to ber» It is very true,. also,’ os Mr M^Crie goes on to re- 
mark, that *. the object of^the historian, in tlie passages upon which 
1 Have, animadverted,- was rather to- blaOken the reformers than to 
oaidt the queeii, of whqse^ cimracter he h^ at bottom no great opi- 
nion. " Tell Goodair (says he, in a letter to Dir Robertson), that 
S he can but give up queen Mary, 1 hope to satisfy him in every 
thii^ else'; aid he wiu hayO the pleasure of seeing John Knox, and^ 
the, reformers, made very ridiculou8& ’’ Indeed, be confessed to his 
doSMfleatial that he had,^ in his history, drawn the cliaracter 

ef that fAriiicess m.too fovourable Oolours. V I am afraid (says ha' 
. So the same Gorreis^imdent’) Ihatyou^ as well as myself, have drawn 

sojftenings. She was undoubtedly a 
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Some exc^ion has been taken, by the loyalty of late writera^ 
at the restrictions which her protcstant council proposed to put 
on the power of their Catholic queen. . But, in a country inhere 
there is but one aixmed opinion as to the merits of the Kevolu- 
tion 1688, it is really being a little too chivalrous to hisist 
such objections. The great body of the Scotish liatibn 
Protestant in 1561, as England was in 1688, — and far more iesd^ 
ous in their protestantism — and afraid, with far greater rcaisdn^ 
of the oppressions of a Catholic sovereign : — Ana yet, the mea^ 
surcs suggested by them were much less severe and decided; than . 
those adopted by their successors, with the unanimous mproba* 
tion of all thinking men. It is needless to ask, with Mr Moc^ 
Cric, what a nation of zealous Papists would have done with a 
Protestant Princess, who had come among them with an avow- 
ed abhorrence of their faith? — For the whole history of that’ 
age, ns well as of the present, has sufScieiitly proved, that the 
sovereign who sets up his own individual will against the gene- 
ral sense of an European people, devotes himself to inevitable 
destruction. , ^ 

For two or tliree years after this, the life of the reformer was 
pretty uniform,; — preaching, and laborious consulta- 
tions with the leaders of the cause — with occasional scenes with> 
the Queen — and threatenings and disputations with her Catholic 
advisers! iThe particulars of some of the former, set his real 
character in a striking point of view. In the issue of one of his 
conferences with her Majesty, having suggested, that, if she 
would be pleased to hear liim explain the sum of his doctrine, 
he would gladly wait on her Grace’s leisure at any time and 
place — ^but that it went agiiinst his conscience to come merely 
to justify liioHielf from personal imputations — ^he cpnclndecC 
in a polite, aiid even facetious tone, * Albeit, at your Grime’s 
^ commandmenir 1 am heir now, yit can I not tell quhat utbei: 

* men shalljutlge of me, that, at thii^ tyme of day^ am absent 

‘ from my bake, and waitting upoun the court, ’ ‘ Ye will not 

* alwayes at yout biike, ’ said the queen pettishly, and turn- 
ed her back. As he left the room * with a reasoaiiable mer« 

* ry countenance^ ’ some of the popish attendants said in 

‘ hearing, He is riot afraid! •• Why soUld the plescng face 
** a geri/iimman afray me f (said he, reganiing theni^ith a 

* sarcastic scowl), ** I have liiiked in tlie fiices of moAy angry 
wcw, and yit have not bene affrayed above measQur. p. 254#,. 
On another occasion, when the Queen pressed him to explaift 

something he had said in the pulpit., jal^ut the .cohsequepces of 
her marrying a Papist, she burst info a flood of tears, and vow* 

. cd tbat .sne would be revenged oh him. 

* During this scene, ^ says Mr M‘Crie, • the severe and inflexi^ 

B2 
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We mind pf the Reformer dis]>hiyod itself. Tie continued silent, and 
.\ritlv unaltered courttenanee, until the Queen had given vent to her 
feelings. He then protested, that he never took delight in the dis- 
tress bf any creature. It was wiili great difficulty that he could see 
his own boys weep when he corrected them for their faults, far fess 
.could ho rejoice in her Majesty's tears : but seeing he had given her 
no just reason of offence, and had only discharged his duty, he was 
constrained, though unwillingly, to sustain her tears, rather than 
hurt his conscience, and betray the commonwealth through his si- 
lence. ' p. 280. 

In the year 1563, Kenned3s the Abbot of CrossragiicI, chal- 
lenged Knox to a public disputation on the subject of the Mass' ; 
and they met, accordingly, on the 28tl^ September, at May- 
bole, attended bj’ forty persons on each side. The particulars 
of the conference were afterwards published ; and, thougfi the 
scene was undoubtedly curious, and in some measure interesting, 
ns l>eing /he ohly occasion on which tl»e advocates of the ancient re- 
ligion veritured to bring its merits to the fair issue of reasoning, it 
must be owned, that few things can be imagined more dull and dis- 
gusting than the record of this theological duel. The opening 
cX the scene, however, is highly characteristic. * When they 

* met, Knox addressed him ro make public prayer j whereat 

* the abbot. w^as soir ofiended at the first ; but when the said John 
‘ wold in nowise be stayed, fie and his gave audience^'; wliich 

* being emled, the abboto said, Be mij faiths it is will sai(h' 
The debate itself is entirely confined to the interpretation of tlie 
text of the Old Testament, in which it is said, that Melehi/e- 
dec brought out bread and wine in presence of Abraliani and 
his company ;-*-the abbot contending, that those elements were 
brought out as an obfation to God and Knox,, that they were 
produced merely for tlio refreslifaient and coiisumptibn of the 
visitors. In the end of the year 1563, he was ari^aigned before 
the Privy Council of treasonable . practices,; but defended 
himself with such firmness, dearness and propriety, that iiot- 
Avithst^l^ng the violence of the Queen, who attended the wliolc 
cxaniiiMinn, he was almost unanimously acquitted. 

The same stormy scenes continued for several years thcrcaP- 
insomuch that, in 1567,’ he found it necessary to retire 
ihto I^glond ; and it w^as during hia absence that Darnley was 
murdered, and the Queen so shamrfully united, to Both well, his 
undoubted murderer. IJe return^!, however, . soon enougli to 
witxvess the llTects of this illomencd marriage — the deposition 
md imprisonment of tliat misguided {Trinccss — and the appoint- 
ment of Murray as Ilegeiit. Knox preached at Stirling on the 
^pglpitfon of her aon though, ns he objected to 
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the ceremoTiial of unction, this part of the business was perfoi^* 
ed by the Bishop of Orkney. He also preached at the opening 
of the parliament, in December li>(i7 j and, under the auspices 
of the Regent, who was a steady and zealous friend to the Cause, 
had, for two or three years, the prospect of a prosperous t^rmi* 
nation to his labours. The assassination of this eminent person, 
however, in 1570, put an end to these expectations ; and affected 
his feelings so violently, that it seems to have l>een the chief cause 
ol an a})oplcctic seizure which he suftbred in October of that year 
— and from which, though lie still contiuntnl to preach, he never 
perfectly recovered. The faction of the Queen having now ob- 
tained possession of Edinburgh, various attempts were made 
upon the life of the reformer ; so that, in 1571, he w^as com- 
pelled, by the enti'eatics of his friends, to remove his residence 
Ui St Andrew's j where his iiiextinguibhahle zeal and activity led 
him to persevere in those exertions, from which his advanced 
age and multiplied infirmitic^s might well have excused him, — 
Mr M‘Crie has Ihvoiired his readers with a homely, but very 
striking account, of those his last public appearances, from a 
diary of James Melville, who was then a student in that uni- 
verity. 

* Of all the benefits I haid that year (157d), was the coming of 
that niaist notable profet and apostle of our nation, Mr Jhone Knox, 
to St Andrews, who, be the faction of the queen occupeing the 
cast ell and town of Edinbrugli, was coinpellit to remove therefra, 
w ith a number of the best, and chusit to come to St Andrews. I 
heard him teaclie tliere the prophecies of Daniel, that simmer, and 
the w'intar following. Ihaicfniy pen and niy litle buike, and tuk a-‘ 
way sic things as I could comprehend. In the opening up of his’ 
text, he was modevut the space of au half hOure ; but when he en- 
terit to application, he made me so to greu;, * and tremble, that I 
could not hald a pen to wry t. — lie w^as very W’^eik. I saw him, eve- 
rie day of his doctrine, go hidk^ and fear, f with a furring of mar- 
ticks about his neck, a staffe iii the au baud, and gud godlie Richart 
Ballanden, his servand, haklin up the ptber oxtei\ f from the abbey 
to the parish kirk, and, be the said Richart, and another servant, 
lifted up to the pulpit, whar he behovit to lean, at his first entrie ; 
bat, er he haid done with his sennone, he was sa active < and vigo- 
rous, that he was lyk to ding the pidjHt in bldtd&, § ^d flic out bf 
p. 331. 

in August 1372, it was judged safe for him to return to E- 
dinburgli ; and accordingly, though his strength w^is extremely 
w asted, he set out on this last journey. Beibr^ he left St An- 

^ 2 . c. thrill, f L e, slowly and warily. 

% L c, arm-pit. ^ § L r. beat the pulpit in pieced 

11 MelviU^s Diary, p, 23 — 28. • 
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dreivSj a probationary sermon was sent to him for hi& revisal ; 
^ %hiQ{i he annexed this striking subscription — John Knox — 

* wi& my dead hand^ but glad heart, that God of his mercy' 

* }e^v^ such light to his church in this desolation. ’ After hia 

to Edinburgh, he again preached several times, and olfir 
ciated at tlie ordination ot James I^iwson, whom he' had desig* 
hated as his successor. In November, he was seized with the 
illness whiph terminati^ his existence ; and maintained, to his 
very latest breathy that fervent piety and that erect spirit by 
which his whole life had been distinguished,— as well as all his 
otbei’ less notorious characteristics. The following trait must bo 
unexpected to those who have taken their notion of him from the 
common representations of modern historians. 

* A lew days before his death, John Durie, and Archibald Stew- 
ard, two of his intimate • acquaintances, came into his room, not 
knowing tliat he was so sick. He rose, however, on their account ; 
and having 'prevailed on them to stay dinner, he came to the tabic, 
which was the last time that he ever sat at it. He ordered a hogs- 
head of wine which was in his cellar to be pierced ; and, witli a hila- 
rity which he delighted to indulge among his friends, desired Arclii- 
bald Steward to send for some of it as long as it lasted, for he would 
not tarry until it was all drunk. * p. 362. 

He died on the 24th November, and was buried on the 26lii ; 
the Regent Morton, and all the Nobility, with a vast concourse 
of people, attending the funeraL When he was laid in his 
grave, the Regent pronounced over him tins emphatic funeral 
oration — * Thej^e lies He, •who never feared the face of man. * 
He was of small stature, and of a weakly- }^abit of body ; 
veiT abstemious in h^s diet, and continually nourished a long 
and venerable beard* • He left a widow and five children. His 
two sons died without issue ; bis three daughters were all mar- 
ried to dergymen ; the youngest to a Mr John Wcldi, who 
was condemned to banishment, in 1605, for resistance to King 

* >*s arbitrary attempts to overturn the Presbyterian const'- 
i of his native church. His wife, who^ accompanied him 
e:|&ile, appears to have inherited all the spirit of her fa- 
ther ; and Mr M‘Cric has preserved the particulars of a very 
purious conversation between her and King James, wheii, in 
1622, she obUiined access to hbn for tlie purpose of petitioning 
that her husband plight, for the sake of bis health, be allowed 
again to bre%(be hie; native air. 

• King, * it is said, asked her, who was her father. She rc- 

wMKPMt Knox* Knox and Welch ! ** exclaimed he, “ the Devil 
jj^K^ made such a n^tcli as that.^’-^^^ Its right like, Sir,^’ said she, 
we never speir^ (/. e asked) his advice. ” He asked her, how 
her father had left, and if they were lads or lasses. Sfa^ 
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fiaid, three, and they were all lasses. God be thanked!^* tried 
the king, lifting up both his hands ; for an they had been thr^, 
lads, I had never bruiked (i. e. enjoyed.) my three kingddins in 
peace. ** She urged her request, that he would give her his 

native air. ** Give him the devil ! ” a morsel which Jameahad often 
in his mouth. ** Give that to your hungry courtiers, said- she, of* 
fended at his profanity. lie told.her at last, that if she would per- 
>euade her husband to submit to the bishops, he would allow hini’ to 
return to Scotland. Mrs Welch, lifting up her i^pron., and holding 
it towards the king, replied, in the true spirit of her father, “ Please 
your Majestj^, I*<i rather kep (i. e. receive) his head there. p. S96. 

After having detained our readers so long with those details, 
we think it altogetlicr unnecessary to follow Mr M^Grie into 
the able and elAorate character which he lias drawn of our re- 
liiriiier; or into his eloquent ' eulogium and pow^erful defence 
of the Regent Murray.. There arc one or two more general 
points, however, connected with the history of this interesting 
period, upon which we must make a few slight observations. 

And, first, wdtli regard to the alleged violence and brutality 
with which it has been said that -our Reformation w^as attended, 
and, in particular, tlie savage and needless havoc whrdi is sup* 
pos^ to have b^en made among the sacred edifices throughout 
the ’Country, we would beg leave to remark, that a great revo- 
lution of this kind will necessarily present a very different 
character j according as it is effected the 2 eal and exer- 
tions of the whole body of the people against the inclination 
of the government, or by the act of the goYcrnment itself, 
with the mere acquiescence of the nation. Not only w'ill 
icnvper and tone of the proceeding be necessarily mor^ vio- 
lent in the former case, but the polia^ vfiW he more se%»ere. The 
assailants who have thus taken their strong places by ^onh from 
an enemy formidable, wiff not only be more disposed to 
outrage and disorder, than if they had marched, into them af- 
ter dictating.a capitulation and triumphant peace ; but tliey may 
justly regara it |itS a point of prudence, and precaution^ to na/e 
the castles, an^ blpwr 'up tlie Ibrtifications, w^hidi they cannot at* 
ford to ganjson^ and which may come again to be occupied by 
a foie that still braves them in the field, li was in u great mea- 
sure, as. Mr M‘Crie has observed, by “the magnificence of its 
temples, and the splendid apparatus of its worship, that the 
popish church fascinated the senses, and imposed « on the ima- 
ginations of the people: And, without giving'more than its due 
weight to the homely maxim whicli lias been ascribed, we know 
not on what authority, lo our refbrmer~that the best way. tb 
keep the roofc from returning was to destroy their it was 

m obvious, and, we conceive, by no means an irrational sugr 
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gestion^ that the reestablishment of superstition, would be ren^ 
Wore difficult when its tropliies were broken, and its 
mtmtinWnts overthrown. 

rlJpon this ground alone* therefore, w^e conceive that the 
proceedings of our Scotish reformers might be, in a great mea- 
sure, justified— or at least sufficiently accounted fbr^^ — without 
supposing that there was any thing more savage, or more irra- 
tional, in their zeal, than in that of the neighbouring counti*y, 
wli<?re a similar object was effected, no doubt with far less dis- 
order, but under circumstance|^ essentially different. It is pro- 
per,’ however, to observe, that very exaggerated ideas have 
been entertained, both of the extent of the niischief, and of tlie 
degree of accession or responsibility which can attach to Knox, 
or the othci' leaders of the cause with regard to it. The first 
outrage of this sort which took place, was at Perth, in May, 
1559, where a boy, who had been struck by a priest, retaliated, 
by throwing a stone at sonic of his brittle* images on the altar; 
and, upon this being resented,' was furiously abetted by the 
mob, who speedily demolished the whole imagery of the church, 
and did not stop till they had pulled down the adjoining mona- 
steries of the Grey and Black friars, and the Carthusian monks. 
Naw‘, Knox hirnselfhas preserved the history of this tumult; and 
though he certainly expresses no sorrow for the fate of the friars 
or the images, yet fie exjiressly says, that the Protestant preachers 
joined witn the magistrates in endeavouring to quell the riot ; 
that none of the gentlemen, or sober part of the congregation, 
took a share in it; and that it was entirely confined to the baser 
inhabitants, or, as he describes them, * the l*ascall mullitude. * 
Similar excesses no doubt occurred elsewhere, from similar 
causes ; but it is certain that, in so far as Knox and his as- 
sociates were concerned, tliey nevet advised tlie destruction of 
any thing more than the images and pictures, which they consi^ 
der^^s inseparably connected with we iddlapif ot the. old reli- 
gic»Pmid that tliey were particularly anxious t6 pfpvrat the dcr 
moliaon or injuring of aiiy of the churches, which they instant- 
ly saw would be mO)re wanted than i^er, forr^ehr pwu use, and 
that of their converted con^i^atidns. The 6f privy^raunci) 
for the disgamishing of idmatroas'house^, did not extend^to the 
d^trucljflp of cathedral or parish diurches ; and ]3aillie, in 
his anuVtQ Bishop MaXwell, accoixiingly says, that * he has 
* not jBn*(kihnt in all the laiid tihovc i/iree or churches 
f wefflpeast down* * ' That these dijftpitlations, at all events, 
wer^wt committed by the direction, or even connivance of our 
or his^frfondis, is manifest, not only from the terms 
he of tlicuif b^t from tlic express ipor of th^ 
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orders that were issued by the Lords of the Congrejnratibii*^^^: 
the ‘ casting down the monimeiits of idolatfie. ' Mt 
has printed one of those orders, . written in L560 with the'hmnd, 
of I.ord Jiunes Steuart (allerwards the Regent ^iirrayXr 
regard to the purihcatioii of the cathedral of liunkeld; 'itiSidiicIi^' 
while they are ordered to ‘ take down the hail images, * ‘aifid t 0 \ 
* purge the said kirk of all monuments of idolatrye,^ there is. an 
express injunction to ‘ take gnde heed il^at neither the desks^ ’ 

‘ windows or doors, be any ways hurt, or broken, eitlier glassier 
^ work or iron work. * It is remarkable, accordingly, tnat no 
such outrages took place at Edinburgh, w^here Rnox himself 
preached daily in the ancient cathedrarof St Giles ; and indeed^ 
one of the most embarrassing things that occurred, upon the 
fii'st establishment of the Reformation, was the want, of a suffi- 
cient number of places for public worship ; nor can their mean* 
ness be imputed to any other cause than the general penury and 
poverty of the nation, and the difficulty of raising funds fi>r Uieir 
erection. / > , - 

With regard to the injury that learning is said to have 
sustained, from the destruction of die ^monastic libraries, the 
truth is, as Mr M^Crie has observed, that, in this cotihtxy, 
there were none of any considerable value. Two catalogues 
have been preseiwed of such libraries ; one, of that belonging 
to the inouastery of Loclileven ; the other to the collegiate 
church of Stirling — both foundations of great wealth and anti« 
qiiity. The first contains' just sert^ntem books, iiu^uding the 
missals necessary for the service^; and the other twehty-ni^e, 
tiiat is to say, fotir Missals, two Psalters, four Antiphouies, tour 
Graduals, and ten Processionals. Mr M^Crie i^ds, that in so 
far as lie has been able to discover, the Scotish monasteries in ge^ 
neral do not appear ever to have possessed more than an odd 
volume or two ot the wrritings of the Fathers. These losses certain- 
ly are not vehemently to be deplored : But while' our Ei^Ush 
neighbours reproach us so loudly with the Vaiidal fury ot our 
tumuluiary reiprm^ion, which nozarded tlie loss of those great 
tre^asures, it wpiild be well for them to ponder a little upoii 
following narrative of tlieir own procet^iiigs, furnished by tbeh? 
own writes. ' , . ' 

* Anodier misfortune (says Cpllier) consequent upon the suppress 
sion of tliG abbeys was an ignorsht destruction of a great many valua* 
ble books. — books, instead of being removed to royal libraries, 
to those of cathedrals, or the universities, were frequently thrown in. 
to the grantees, as things of slender consideration. ; Tlieir avarice wi^ , 
sometimes so mean, and their ignorance so uh^diStinguishing, , 
when the covers were somewhat rich, and would yield a little, 'tSoy* « 
pulled them off, threw away the books, or turned them to -wost^ " 
per. A number of them which purchased tliese auperStiti4;)qf 
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1 ^ ffod some they sold to the grocers and soap-seiien^ 

seme they sent oyer sea to booh-bindcrs, not in soiaii uumbeis, 
Init ^ times Yea, universities ai% Not all clear 

detestable &ct but cursed is the belly which secketh to be 
s^ wi& so ungodly gains, and so deeply shameth his native countiy. 
1 know a merdnant mai^which shidl at this time be nameless) that 
teu^it the contents ofwp noble libraries for forty shillings price ; 
a shame it is to be spoken. Tliis stuff hath he occupied instead of 
gray paper by the ^ce of more than tiiese ten years, and yet hath he 
store enmt^hjbrns many years to come.'* Bole’s Declaration, &c. 
apud Collier’s Eccles. Hist. ii. 166. ’ 


■ Another point upon w'bich the publication before ns enables 
ns to correct some of the mikx>hccptions which have prevailwl 
but too generally witli r^ai-d to the character of our ycotish 
reformation; relates to the n^Iect of scholarship and polite 
learning whidi it has been supposed to have engendered. The 
very reverse oS tliis impression, however, would he mneh near- 
er the ^th. I^orance was one great bulwark of the paiwd 
di^perstition ; and it wa^ the bulwark which was most zealously 
Mid fondly defended. Until the reformed doctrines lind made 
d cphsiderable progress, neitlier Greek nor Hebrew wore taught 
in any seminary in Scotland i . and <hey w'ore inti-oduced and 
first tat^t by the r^onhed pastors. Buchanan .and Knox, 
■who were, the two .great cl.tatnpic/ns of the cause, were among 
die most leaitied men of tho age; mid Row and Mclvil were ut 
least equal to any schtdar that England coujd boast at the same 
period. ' Tltme no point, indeed, in which the snperiorily 
of reforraers'was so pei^oOy fdt'by didr antagonists ■ as 
-didr 'learning; and whoa some -of diO jpriests imptudei^’ of- 
fered to nuuntein thdr.ten^ in a public d^mtatioh, the Queen 
miimered the suppliditton of the Gepend Assembly that tin's 
mij^t be grtmted in her presence,, by * That die would 

y ribt so jeopard her reiigioB; 'fear die ’l^ewwdl enough that 
S'-diO ^Protestants were more .leaned./ . A)!' the grammar school 
so eaify as 1539, hath Gi^.4inC'^fe|ehws^ were 
Ittii^i ^^ fflg^sucoess. No&Si^ btit.Udtla^aK tp^en by 
.Ithe wys in'di|||||||^ iuid nothingvbut fomily 

of the masteri^f^e basaages of 8cri]H;a<e<'irott)i.i^;Olil Testa- 
NU^sraie'alwim r^'la HelH?eVr,.Gredt]; ^glisb — 

JnUPfiteT^^ ^est^eni^ im GrMk, Ladn aird Eoj^h, John 
the ni«ui^^ r%Ua<p^iedlds own son so thonifi^ly in all 
ijy die time he was dght years of age, 
BipA'y 4 ls';dmplb^^' to resKl thd Hebrew lessons from die Scr^' 
u^lb^'die iest of the bdys were at dinneti We 'have 
- i^liet^r Oxford or Cambridge, could have produced 
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mdnYi^idergriiduatcs capable of performnw .the* daily 
of the piipiu of-this humble seminary. By’ the ihrtit beak ^ 
di$ciplin6| enacted by the General Ass^mW i56d, it was. pt^ 
yided, thaj^ there should be a teacher iif Gr^^ in ev^ 
vetsky, who should interpret spine book of^ Flato,. together with 
the places of the New Testament every year. iThis does not loidt 
like illiberal and sordid bigotiy. — The truth indeed is, that 
genius of the Scotish reformation was decidedly friendly to the 
cultivation of literature $ and that its great champions were all 
persons of great learning and literary attainments. The de^ 
cllne of classical learning that became visible among our clergy 
npw^ards of a century thereafter, was so far from being a na- 
tural consequence of their Presbj'terian establishment, that we 
do not scruple to. refer it altogether to the tyranny by which 
that establishment was crushed, and the depression in which all 
its members were held during the period that elwsed from the 
union of the crowns to the Kevolution 1668. The crown, and 
a great proportion of the nobility, being bent upon the esta- 
bli^ment of Episcopacy, subjected the Presbyterian ministers 
to the. most barbarous persecution $ and by degrading them in 
point of fortune, and driving them from all places of honour 
and distinction, not only deprived them of the means of liberal 
instruction, but naturally led them to adopt that vehement, but 
low and vulgar tone which was accommodated to the raidc of 
the greater part of their hearers, and was naturally produced 
by the operation of strong feelings upon minds excluded from 
the means of Jiberal information. 

The last point to which we shall venture to call tlie attention 
of our readers, in reference to the singular history we have been 
considering, is the illustration it affords of the close connexion 
between the principles of religious and of civil liberty All the 
reformers were persons of liberal opinions in politics ; and tha 
establishment of tlie reformation was the first great step to that 
amelloralioh of the political condition of Europe, in which both 
catholics and protestants have since partaken, though no doubt 
ill very unequal proportions. Mr M^Cric has stated this so forci- 
bly and so well, th%tit would not be fair to deliver his sentimratt 
in any language bbt his own. 

‘ The genius of popery is in every view friendly to slavery. The * 
Romish court, wiiile it aimed directly at the. establishment of a spir 
ritual despotism in' the hands of 'ecclesiastics, contributed to rivet 
the chains of political servitude upon the people* Jn return for the 
support which princes yielded to its arrogant claims, it was content, . 
ta invest them with an absolute authority over Ae bodies of theh^ 
swjects. By the priesHy unction performed at the coronation of; . ' 
kings in the name of the Hol^ See, a sacred ciiaracter wa$ und^ 
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to be 'CoinmuTiicated, which raised them to a superiority over 
■3dS^ ttohility, which they did not formerly possess, rendered their 
iiivtolable, and their office divine. Altliough the sovereign 
ipo&ti&s claimed, and, bn different occasions, exercised the power of 
dethroning kings, and id^olving subjects from their allegiance, yet 
-any attempt of this kind, when it proceeded from the people them* 
selves, was denounced as a crime deserving the severest punishment 
in this worlds and damnation in the next. Hence sprung the divine 
' right pf kings to rule independaitly of their people, and of passive 
obedience and non-resistance to their will. 

* Civil and ecclesiastical tyranny were so closely combined, that 
it was impossible For men to emancipate themselves from the latter 
without throwing off the former ; and from arguments which esta- 
blished their religious rights, the transition was easy, and almost 
unavoidable,, to disquisitions about their civil privileges. In those 
kingdoms in which ri/fo^.thfew off the Romish yoke, and intro- 
duced tlie Reformation by their authority, the influence was more 
iniperceptible and Slow ; and ia some of them, ‘ as in England, the 
power taken from the ecclesiastical was tliroa’n into the regal scale, 
which proved in so far prejudicial to popular liberty. But where 
the Retbrmation was, embraced by the body nf a notion ^ while the 
ruling powers continued to oppose it, the effect was visible and im- 
tti^iate. The interested and obstinate support which rulers gave 
to.the old systetn'of error and pcclesmstical tyranny, and their cruel 
persecution of “all who favoured the new opinions, drove their sub- 
jects to inquire into the . just limits of authority and obedience. 
TTieir judgments, once informed as to the rights to which tlicy were 
entitled, and their consciences satisfied respecting the means which 
tliey might employ to acquire them, the immense importance of the 
immediate object in view, their emancipation from religious bond- 
age, and the salvation of themselves and tlieir posterity, impelled 
them to make the attempt with an enthusiasm and perseverance, 
which the mere love of civil liberty could not haye inspired. ’ p. 20^ 
— 211 . 

Among the champions of reformation^ no, one, certainly, ever 
miugled more of the spirit of political freedbui witli his religious 
zeal than John Knox; and, in answer to all ti^t has been, or 
can be said, about the seditious tendency tloctriim^^^ 

or the dfynge^g^mtige of democracy that is. up'^hi presb^- 
Ufljlllk^hurcr^l^^erntnent^ we have only, to appeal to^ the deci- 
sMBid noto^'us facts, that, oppress as she bv the Stew- 
arjff^presbyterjipi Scotland was' theTk^ to. thriw d? her allc- 
to tliem i aiid tbnt, at this moment, the fiatf of' the empire 
9P^i( h the dembcritijcai 'spirit (which is a necessary clement in 
dvir mixed constitution) is die least prevalent, is that in which 
Irtie church government is presbytcriaii. We do not mean ^ 
ddHyi tliat the doctrines of John Knox were such as would' 
to courtiers andtories of the present dayi 
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or. that there is a natural affinity between genuine Prei^by^ 
rianism and genuine Whiggism. AH that we wouk! insinuate ' 
is, that there is nothing so radically or Violently whiggish in 
^ose doctrines, as to be at all incompatible .with a monarchical 
cpnatitiition ; and that where so many other .causes— the ixmsi- 
deration oF which is not of this place — have cooperated (or w 
long a time to depress, in Scotland, the spirit of political jnde>- 
pendcncc, it is owing, in a great measure, to the influence of this 
counteracting cause that w^e have been saved (if ,we are saved) 
from the degradation of the lowest servility. 

We have neglected, all this time, to say any thing of Mr 
M‘Crio’s style and diction ; but the warmth of our sympathy 
in most of his national sentiments, cannot induce us to disguise, 
that he has given us rather too much of our national phroseo- 
logy. The book, to say the truth, is full of Scoticisms ; and is 
frequently deficient in verbal elegance and purity. Tliere is nor. 
only a want of the tone of the world about it, which may repel 
some idle readers, but, occasionally,^ great inaccuracy of lan- 
guage ; though redeemed by traits hoth of vigour and vivacity. 
These defects are too radical, we fear, to be corrected by any 
assistance which we might aflord the reverend author, by point- 
ing out the passages in which tliey occur ; and we would therefore 
advise him, when he writes again — as we earnestly hope he will 
be induced to do— to submit his manuscript to' the revision of 
some slender clerk frqm the south, — who may rectify Ills verbal 
errors, without presuming to meddle with his matter. 


Art. IL Authmtic Correspondence^ and Documents relating to the 
Proceedings of the Marquis Wellesley % and of the Earl Moira^^ in 
the recent Negotiations for the Formation fan Administration^ 
5th edition. Phillips, London. 

late Mr Peyceval was a man of unhlomished character in 
private life ; mild, benevolent,’ religious, and uniformly cor- 
rect ill all his eonduCL— With every private virtue, however, w'h|ch: 
could adorn anbumah b^ng, Jie was nn^estionably the most mis^ 
chievoiis pf.all the bad ministers who, for tiiese tliirty years 
past, have been pkeed* at the head of affairs, in this country . 
and, with totally opposite intentions, the .political years of fair 
life were steadiV employed in bringing this empire to. the 
brink of ruin. — His religions feelings were Tuingkii with so nittcli 
Viigotry, that he was (]uitc incapable, of viewing tlie claims of the 
Catholics with the eye of a statesman ^ He fi.'K against their faitb* 
all thezeal of a sectary, — considered every concession niade t64b^ 

4 ' 
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ID polemical theology,— rand conducted him,self, in the 
of dw great question, more as- an angry controversialist, 

4 awm to v»hom tuitions look up for their peace, and hap«' 
p^nsM* He was awiure that tlie Iriw are a brave, and irritable 
mople-4h&t tht^r vere smarting under the privation of thittr 
MM V qi endtmt legislature — and that .England was nearly drained 
of Droops., saw phunly .that the Irish were not to be daunted t 

<— ai^ with this imminent danger of bxciting a civil war in tlic 
‘ etnpire, he persevered He thought his. cause was the cause of 
hedven; — ^the.Iridt priests think the same of their cause:— All 
bigota, and fitnatics in all ages, have been of the same opinion. 

As a minister of finance, he was profuse, and deficient in vi- 
gour : He was always afraid to look at the full expenditure of 
the country, to state the evil to Parliament, or to provide for it 
honestly and speedily. For the two or three first years of his 
ministry,, he was too insecure in his situation, to be just to the 
countiy in this particular. His ol^cct was -to kero his place ; 
and it was kqit by fal^ pictures of prosperity, ana by budgets 
of pi^iatives and' momentary expements. When he became 
more firm, in his administration, the mischief had become tod 

C to be told, or even contemplated with a view to correction. 

igh warned by his friends of the evil he was bringing upon 
the country, he persevered, — ^and lefi the finances, attiis deaths 
ha A atiUe of the most scandalous dilapidation. 

As a general minister, ,Mr Perceval inflicted all the evils up- 
on a country which can result from the coqibiped efiects of bold- 
ness, ignorance,and tenaciQr. Of the philosophical principles 
c^kw, civil poiv^, or political econoUiy, he knew very little ; 
aadrathm: piqued himsdf indeed upon despising them. He 
seemed to suppose, tliat rectitude of intention was alone a suffi- 
cient reason for self-confidence ; and therefore feared noiliing^ - 
because he .meant well. As he was swift to ronceive, and fear- 
less to execute, so ajso was he slow to retract; and great part 
of his time was employed, and of his talent diqplay^, in defend- 
ing lamentable const^ueneCs of bis measures;— measures, so 
ntte.)^ destitute of politicid wisdomr>«6..RUn .tUi'd so inconsi^r- 
at^ 'tnat . they were abolished by acclainyKni of friend and foe, 
the fno^nt after his decease. V 
Wi^' d^e faults as a pbUtkjan, he. i|.ndoubtedlf , aqime 
oxeellkH^ He was a.yery acute .dol)at^.| .watc^fid of every 
ut^^ntage his. oppon^ ; atiid a jij(^. df all those 

those prejudices which may-' 

be:ttt$>i^ded to* a popdar! assembly. His temper was good ; 
ff jid lost sight dl^St.spirit, or manners of a gentle^ 

jiac.<cairied. his hostilti^ beyond the walls of the House of 
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Camthcns. Whh on high conteihpt for his ca^pes^ and 
ranc($»' it was irapossibla not jto admire tlm jg^dlanli^; iidth. 
im piished fils -tittle skiiT among the pref^facejib. rO(dcsy^.l^'cataf^ 
fidlS'; detetihined to ef{eCt-8ome imrrf>#'^|[h4:^><i>8^™‘i^ 
^.perish in the attempt, '^fae C%iireli^ :;iiiiim;i&e Cmnr^ 
not sasily again find a man so jcapahle of ddGbsifinff» iuid so w^ 
iiigto defend, what they enpnieousiy otm^lder .to M their petat^ 
liar interests ; nor will it be' easy ^whatetvm* ‘^Ugence may be 
used for that purpose) again to inflict' upon the. eomttry admi- 
nister, who will employ such .a oombinnlfon of birth, talent, 
and good private character, to brii^ ft to the'.'hrfttfc of de^ 
stmetion. 

"The imlftical dtaracter df Mr Peceettd. we consider aa fliir^ 
open to the freest discuSSimi t ahd we hare i^K&cn. of it as we 
think it deserv^ It jsslot^ wc.hope, necessary, to put in for 
our share of diose feelinra, of which no human bmng is devoid^ 
—to express our hdrctir m SsSassination,— and to|Mdnt, in approx 
priate colours, one of die most atromous acts which has ht^pei>» 
ed in out; times. Such, was the -amiable .pnvate character of 
Mr Percevidt tbiA his death (had it happened under oidmaiy 
eii^cumstanees) would have been a caiise of jgeneral sorrow. Aa 
it Was, it Was met with an universal burst of pi^ and horror— «s 
honourable to t^c unhappy victim, as it was declaratory of 
just state of English fbelram en the great question morals. - 

When Mr Perceval died, the sudden and unsubdued fedinga 
of honesty and common sense decreed, in the House of Coitt'- 
mons, that his associates W&re unworthy to succeed him. This 
decree put the Court upon its. exertions, and produced that ne- 
gotiation, the authentic documents of which are contained iik' 
the publicatitm before its.' 

It js >pombte the. Cpurt 'ipay hate been' very, insincere Jn 
its overtures to the Opposition, and that it may liave put its 
offers into, the foim which th(^ assumed, with the hope and ex- 
pectation tlni^'thcy would be r^ected. This may veiy 'possibly 
nave been iSm cose f andmany persons may be in possession of 
informatioii tlhdi'Wdhld^ it imyoml aU doubt : But, juc^^big 

merely before us, wc really cannot-toe that 

this is either. ot even a', legitimate conclusion. ']^at' 

the Coailf^1lp|aidiltn^in^ rcluctmii to receive the Opposition, 
is indeed s^yfidl^tly -certain' ; . but We roust be just' emtiigh ,to si^,. 
that we caMot ’i^rceive iai^. fraudulent or de^ftfrd., proceeding 
q||||||ating fruni'that reliictftnce* 'What Im^^lunents they may 
hwWmad in store, to frustrate the ii^[Otiatimi in' a, more ad- 
vanced state, is a matter of conjecture. We are. speaking «|tf 
what has happened, not of what might have happened— 
eveiit^^^curded in authentic dociiMients. 
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^cfing with them. The 
chose, from any descrip- 
e so far from cdnsidcring 
ll^ to. 6efafrai^y^|: (^r |on ^^ i:nuf¥*of. the Court, that wu 
Iiam! n!ii%'%^.gt^t doubtslif It is M bc contide^ even as n 

. ^O avotr^ otgccjt jwas, to combine 
laeii ^-'dnfei^jt.j^itie^a pretty pcraouis and tjuestionable ob- 
joi^ilBO dfli^i imt/fim in' Cr^y and Grenville had 
dsrthicdy.IlIlQa^esced.,.;,^^ qtiestions. .of policy were 

nearly 8etdw!^dclear^4^^7,*' to adjust 

the shares. of powior betw^n ,.two' pEurdes whp had .never been 
•united befoi'e— •i.fe* hi^ e^t^.'been 'in opfen * hditijify before — 
and who mi^t.xiatnrd(y.’be..oxpe^^ feed', 'liit firsts ^me little 
jqalcmsy of ea6h jcdheic’s, .PDocerain^ • In these oi|*ct^stances, 
net only an equality of ^w^ Js towered, ha die ^iQ^positi<A, 
4^t, a majority jn the C^i0ej:^c^»'‘siq)p6sing this ^'’Wdo^it- 
4id, a.iul Ibolung upon J^ird.Motia as a. neutral,— ^tliM .as ndr 
aHid,.e(|iuiI a. divisj<ni lis cai^ ’ wie^ .Be nuide.''The leaders of 
exposition, however, - reject /this o^r, for the following rca- 
wms ;>r-becansc they .vere not . di^B^ ..measures and 

•arrangements, but to' acc^t. !lh^ j' and' becaiiW such a Cahi- 
ll^ must be jealous and .diin:inited.^It is, impossible ibr any 
:^ioae to feel , more perfect, pnd iini^igD^ J^ei^ect than wc do for 
'j^^h<ib]e.|)er8ons .whD..as^gtd;d' ^i^.‘':w. thei^^ 'reasons for re- 
;|waHig tills proposition j'bijtjCK^pS^ublerit^rd for tinth com- 
i‘||ids ..o^ to say, that to ua. ih^nclasive 

^.'.^e,cannot at all undei'stand»,'';:^jr aO;ld^h^ey|m in itself 

£ od, abould be rejected, _a — » — j — i 

ns not assisted, at its. r 
vljiim;m|it .a proposal -for a ^bme^' 

Jbe^'piVppposilipO i 
^|p||l;:',hf/dnnt 'ha.ve 'b^^^^ t^ual^ -^'^ 

.soning, bi^auRe it had not Beedf^ 
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is tendered 
'pllesley had 
■of IVfem- 
dd nt their 
;fea- 
'mecn- 
shiures 
provid- 


jeiidbniijes" 4hich !||p^|i|i^b^"ih’a cabinet i^Sistir^ of’liien 
jnaiii prti^plfs, and aedng togetlier for the 
the ha^ai'd^ of tliem is, /obviously insepar 
Wry nature of a ituxeu cabinet, as to vdiicli all 
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parties were n^i^teed. The principle of uniting o^orfte pitfdet 
in Qne.^ministratipn, may or may not be, olgecticmabte l^xt, 
^at principle once admitted* it ia in vain to object afiierwatda 
a pariiculw scheme planned u^h that prinraple, on account 
an inconvenience which is con^ned in the princij^le. itself. 
To have dirided the power nnequ^ly* would inde^ have pi^ 
f ented all jealousy ; but would have prevent^ .i{ 6nly by con- 
verting the for of neglect and subjugation into die certainty. 
of those evils ; and .would have introduced into the cabinet, not 
jealous friends, but certain enemies, de^ermin^ tb quit tfaehr 
new and unequal alliance upon the first favourable bCc^Ofl. 
If we mistake not, this principle of balancing pow|^ iff 'the: 
cabinet was aetpd upon in the coalition between 3^ fox* 
Lord Orenville a coalition begun in all the fears^fif ndsP^V 
and under the loudest predictions of speedy di8s^i^tdn,^^^ut 
aflerwards most thoroughiy and cordially ceniCni^ by saoie^ 
ness of opiniotu and. of interests. SuCh stipulationil are like 
the meetings of potentates,, in old times to make.a trea^ in the 
deld. The two armies are drawn up in s^ht » 'the distances 
are mearared out $ the number of armed champions is equd ; 
&e two kings advance .step by step, and every thing is pre- 
pared against, treachery and deceit. To be sure, if this were, 
to lost for any length oi time, war would be preferable to' sudV 
a peace. But in' a -few days they hunt, and eat and drink tp^ 
gether ; the guards and toumpeters are dismissed f and an ig- 
norant spectator would imagine that the two kings had' lived, 
together in a state of fraternity and osculation from the first mo- 
ment they had worn their crowns upon their heads. — J'or these 
reasons, we must say, that we have some doubts as to the pto*. 
priety of that decision which' the leaders of Opporirion ma^ 
upon the,, first ofier convey^ to thfem by Lord "Wellesley ; fitter 
even if they rest the division of power upon the numerical’ 
strength of parties, the partialities of the Crown, and the great-' 
cr probability that the strength which the Crown can mwaya 
command wotild have been floi^ into the opposite scale, must 
not be oyerlopk^ If the spoil is'tb. be divided by a scale of’ 
means, thrm]^ which Parliament' might be inflitenced, no bod;f' 
yriir ctHttend w^ the' royal wiH is not one of these, nieani ; tod 
no d6uW’id= which of the two pai^ea' thht' Witt wiii 

most ind&iedl . ‘ \ . , v, ., , 

Upon the se^hd mwSe by Lord IMknra, have also ‘ 
^at doubts f thbu^, oh" ti^ oeca$taja, dite leaders of Oppi^ , 
Bitioh haVe a much better Th® state bf the Wrorid is 

and we are hving so much. (4s j^^mmon peopk fiyy fttoitl 
hand to mouthy that it seenis, i^h the whole,* better that dio 
pppositicHiahoald haveseeured a'faVourabieiswhi-^idtdtepyat 
VOL XX. NO. 39, G 
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iyu€&tioiii«‘ t)ow ill d^jrendcnce^ by comitijg^ into ofHce ^ ai^ h^v- 
ing ; guarded llie prh^iplc respecting the household^ inat;thcy 
shaj^l jbave relaxed in the exerci^ of it upon this particular 
occasion. It was impossible for them, or for any otMr hnnciap^ 
being, to doubt that the late government would have preferred 
even honesty and wisdom to 'going out of office y and at the 
moment of negotiation y' tlife Catholic question, the Orders in 
Council, and tne American war, seeQicd to be the pric'e paid 
for the inability to turn out tlie officers of the household ; to 
nothing of the otlicr wise and good measures which, wc 
have no manner of doubt, would luivc sprung up in the eight 
or ten months of office which, for the sake ot decency, would 
have been left to the Wliigs, and exempted from tlie intrigues 
of the most profligate and contemptible men in Europe. 

. The leaders of Opposition should also have remembered, that 
it is hard Upon the common soldiers of the party to serve for 
ever without pay ; that their opportunities of tasting the sweets 
of power are very rare ; tliat it is a very galling thing to see, 
for years togetlier, their opponents getting rich and powerful, 
merely because they are foolish and dishonest. Tliej’ should 
have remembered, that the great mass of men embarked iu 
tlicir cause must necessarily act from mixed motives — a good 
deal for the public, a little for themselves ; and that the roa • 
sons for refusing office, to be practically satisfactory, must not 
be chivalrous, or finely drawn, but plain, striking, and home- 
cpiin ; such as may console nrn honest, btit still a practical man, 
for the loss of that pleasure which he promised himself by turn- 
ip some one out of place, and getting into the same place 
hifnsdf* 

If the opposition have erred, however, they hare, erred as 
t)iey always do err, upon tlie disinterested arid the gen^^ons 
^ . Instead nf giving up, like their antagonists, every prin* 
C^e. for which they have been contending cuiring the whole of 


. * It is foolish, we believe, to wonder at any tiling connected 
with p olitjfip : And yet it is difficult not to wonder a lit^ .at the per- 
deyeraanUl^ith . which the . courtiers have So long reiterated the 
cry, that^e wliigs have no other object but to get places andsa- 


B iems^ves, and that this h the whole purpose of their 
This eery bright and originid idea' baa fotmdi basis 
iment eng the staple of, their repartees for the best part 
i and, from the ailr of good fium witb indiidi one hears 
Iwaed in all veiy low con^anies, one is almoie forced to 
ttere aresbtue peojde upon ndiom it produces ^ta efibeti^. 
i not less than sevens years, we take it, since it hao 
irident, even to persons of the meanest, capacity, that 
Ifar tould bo a dinving trade fo this country ; and that 
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tMs parliament! they rcfii&e,‘for the sake bf^cejl^ cemhedb 
one aptient br constitutional practice : And V^t. diere is a s<^|oi:d 
in polldcs, that would persuade the country merd is no difFepihee 
Between public men ; aiid, after the exalted' aUchtion to pnndple 
tod character exhibited the two .leaders bf opposition! 
shall probably see them again fflposed to the most libellau» 
rHity for their love of ofRcei i' 

Whatever doubts we may form of the dondubt of opposition^ 
wc have none whatever of the conduct of Lord Moira, — of the 
Very objectionable part which he has acted^ and the very serious 
abasement of his political character, in the opinions of all wise 

all wito wished to make profit by tlielr political talents or activi^, 
must go to the side of tlie tories* The Crown (bating extraordiha- 
ry accidents) must always be favourable to that side ; and this, with 
the more lavish use of the means of influence which Is permitted by 
their principles, renders their possession of place and emolument so 
much a matter of course, even in common times^ that all thinking 
people have long ago settled it with themselves, that the lot of the 
whigs is merely to modify and palliate the mischievous proceedings 
Cf the tories, by their bpposition, and to come in, for a few months 
dr weeks, bnee or twice in a reign, to carry through some great and 
stalutary measure, which it goes against the consiCiences of the said 
tories to adopt — arid then to go back again to the unpopularity *and 
conscious virtue, which are so obviously their portion in this world* 
Of late, and since the tories have condescended to be themselves tlie 
executors of what the whigs have forced upon the sense of the country,** 
their condition is still more unprosperous and unpromising; but, taking 
even the ordinary and average view of their destiny^ we really do not 
comprehend how any man who can count his fingers, can be supposed 
to have joined their party from a lOve of the privileges and emolu- 
ments of office ; or how it can be intelligibly asserted, that it is merely 
an intemperate thirst for place and power that has ranged them in dp* 
position to the government. Certainly, for these lost ten years,.‘4|io^ 
second, and third, and fourth rate men on the side of the Oj^si- 
tion have been more than equal, in point of talents and general es- 
timation, to the first rate men on the side of Government ; and any 
one of these; of^nourse, might at any time have niKde himse^ 
of place and emolument, merely renouncing - %hose pwdples, 
which they are reused of adbeting for the veiry purp<m of 
ing tliese objects*. ’The^imputation^' in short, is not fess preposter- 
ous, than it would be to.aay, that ihe Irisli Cat^lics have no real 
concern it is nothhkg but an inordina^ 

love of hig^ offices and sitoattbnadthid makes them j{>ersevere in timsc 
professioiis, which form the only g^oiunl of ;their exsclusiou' 

,|lmm I ^ ■ r -'i 
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iaft«D. ‘To slielter ^ngly power from evciy unfair attadc,' and 
not to suffer mein; wbose wisdom and authority is wanlied by 
thmt prince, to mi^e too hard a bargain for their assistance, ia 
wise^ loyal, and generous. But was any thing unusmd asked ?' 
any thing whidi bad not been establishw by long and universab 
custom ? — Was the principle ever called in question ? or wa& 
Bie practiee not complete established ? — ^Did the objection ori- 
ginate in the regent i were the parties themselves unwilling to 
r^ign ? were they objects of national <k)ve and interest ? — Why 
then this boated speech of the Earl of Moira ? or to what good 
his disturbing operations ? — It may seem very wise to this 
considerable nobleman, and a great stroke of national policy f 
but wc cannot reach or. comprehend it. The bride and the 
bridqjroom are ready at the altar ; — the parson sees that every 
prerious fbrm is complied with — satisfies himself tliat one par- 
ty wiH grant what the other asks; and then says, * Because eoery 
*■ thing is ready, and because there is no impediment to so desire- 
* ahle an union, therrfore I am determined it shaU ruA take place. ’ 
So inconsequential a reasoner may be a very worthy man ; but 
he certainly has lost all right to be angry, when a compliment 
is paid to his good intentions at the expense of his understand- 
ing ; and, generally speaking, we recommend to him, after, this, 
not to be too delicate and fastidious about laudatory matter, but 
to take what is offered thankfully, and to ask no questions. 

W^ agree with Lord Moira, that the Regait has been exposed 
to more invective on the subject of his household, than is fair and- 
moper ; but how would that invective have been confirmed by 
their dismissal, if that dismissal was a constitutional and even a 
customary proceeding ? The real &ct is, (we fear), riiat the ex- 
cellent nobleman in ouestion is not very averse to the pleasures 
of display t — ^he saw uimty an opportunity for doing -something 
tepni^e, by interposing between the. sovereign and the barons; 
stud a any r^ importunity had offered of doing this, the Earl 
ii^^t have gratinra his love of gloiy in the most successful man- 
■ ner, ahd''bccome the idol of his country. But he interfered to 
prevent the prince from granting, and the opposition from gain- 
jug, wlut in all ^reason and moderation the one.paxty ouj^t to- 
have givmi. up,' and the other to hove possessed;’ Instead.of 
inbtecting'the just rights of his sdverrign,, theveftov, it' appears 
. :ix> .us that, he has only frustrate his ejcoelieiht^^AH^ns. Em- 
ployed tQ&rm..awise administra|^r^'b#'ghreti!i^bility to 
^ytcetsli. ffiid' most incepabfe mfealn the country ;~and, op-. 
■paili^viiftEXt' oii die Bcen^- ae .e -patriot uid a frimid to the 
he has lost ihe confidence of die Catliolics>—< 
^|^,'filtnilt'|lltb'a!ideoorated ^tirtier,--iKndletaat that secret ef 
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his incapacity which was before known oii^ ;to a few of his inti- 
mate friends. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

Whatever his Lordship’s intentibh may have , bedn^ his con^ 
duct is the most provoking, and mischievous instance of weak- 
'Aiess, we have ever witnes^ in a public man his only notion 
appears to have been, that of making him^lf a protectox of roy- 
alty. Whether he protected the Prince from doing what he 
ought to do, or suffering what he ought not to sufier, seems to 
be a difference which unfortunately did not strike the noble 
Earl. If he had been recalled to favour at the moment when 
the Prince was paying his bills, what would have been his con- 
duct ? — He would first have ascertained that the motley was all 
ready—- the Prince willing — and the creditors importunate. This 
would have be«i quite irresistible: The generous peer would 
have cast himself at his master’s feet, and exclaimed with a 
bursting heart, ^ Then your Royal Highness shall not pay a single 
^ bill!' 

One man ought to pray for opportunities, and another against 
them. They have ruined Lord Moira, — and exalted ^rd VV’ et- 
Icsley. It is impossible to speak too highly of the spirit, honour 
and wisdom, displayed by tliis nobleman during ;the whole of 
the uegociation. Nor is the supreme contempt with which he 
has treated his late colleagues among the least meritorious and 
useful parts of his conduct. To placard the imbecility of such 
men, is the best atonement to the public for the injury which 
he has done, and to himself, for the disgust he has experienced 
in ever serving with them. It is the fashion^ to display a great 
deal ot' prudery about tlie publication of those documents. , As 
ft practice, it is very good ; and as an omen, very bad. It sus- 
pends over all such transactions the early and wholesome cor- 
rective of public opinion ; and, in such transactions, the pre- 
cedents for gross dishonesty are so abundant, and the tempta- 
tions to it so strong, that the opinion of the public would be over^ 
looked, and the appeal never made, if we were not goaded just 
now, by present distress, to look a little more closely than usual 
into political affrirs, and to take a greater interest tlian common 
in the choice of our leaders. Hie only pleasing trait exhibitkl 
of these ministers, , in tlie papers now Wore us, is their posi- 
tive refusal 0 serve in any administration of which Lord Wel- 
lesley forniieti-6 part; a principle of personal exclusion, generally 
very rep^^ible in politieians, but venial in. this instance, 
(if credible)i*r-becausc, amoi^ the infinity of Jiaman motives, it 
.points, out one which the present ministers consider as suflM^nt 
. to induce them to give up thir^dvantages of office^ 

So much for tlie past ; — future, we are rather 
pensive of something worse than the ordinary mischiefs 
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frnji tlic! ordinal Iblfy of the cou^^ By whose counsels, wrhat is 
done iS;4oine, do;];iQ^{»ete|:id.io conjecture; but the symp^- 
toon inr^ conceit, medioenty of talent, ignoi’ancc of the moat- 
dangerous state of the country, and an habit of viewing aU.po* 
litical <di8nges merely as they aifett the ease and comfort of th« 
reigning monarch : — No solicitude to preserve for him good and 
wise men, but agreeable men, of comfortable flexibility, whose 
superienrity- of understanding wiQ not overcome their IVince^ 
but leave him; tlie puerile pleasure of supposing that he -is a 
-wiser man thaiir hit; ministers.- A very alarming symptom -is the 
total loss, in the creatures of the .court, of all those honourable 
feelings bn tlie subject of office, which have prevailed, even in 
that lofty riegion, till within tliesc few years. The clear line to- 
be pursued ^ men of principle, upon such a question as tliat 
of the Catholic claims, is to decide at once, whcUier they will 
oppose or grant tlieni, and tq remain in office not an instant 
longer than they can carry their decision (be it what it may) 
into effect. That any set of men, trusted with the government 
of. the country, should leave such a auction to its mte (if this 
-be not a mere pretext), is the most base sacrifice of du^ to 
interest which this country has yet witnessed. It is somewhat 
alarming, that a’ country, already showing strong signs of im-* 
patience, shojdd be governed by thei$e men ; while the support 
affin-ded them by Parliament strengthens the cause of tne ce> 
fqrmers, and inclines even grave and thou^tful persons to sus- 
pect, that they must, after ail, resort to the perilous r^edy of 
Parhamentary reform. . , 


Art. III. Sketch of. the Political History qf IndiOf from^the 
- JSttro^tim qf Mr Fitfs Bill in 1781. By John Malcolm, 
JJeatenant-Cfolonel in tlie Honourable Bast India Company’s 
Atsdras Army, Resident at Mysor,‘and late Envoy to tlie 
'Cottft.ipf Persia. . 8yo. pp. 480. London 1811. 




.immense mnpire, acquired ^ the agents of a company of 
.mercliants — sixty mimons of'^brave and civilu^ mra pubr 
jccted.to the dominion of twen^ thousand — and at the same 
time made braver and more civilized — and happier md.|Qore se- 
cure in their happiness, in consequence of. wcir'ss^t^ation. 
Ihcse are sdbie.i^ the wondem that strike us at first when 
Vetum ojur ^vs'tb. oUf' possessions in die East, — and speak loud-. 

m>tl) iqX- the tdelits and the virtues of those by whom, 
f^ohdeins .heve h^en created. On the other hapdi' die ini'*' 
at hafsard of the abuse of so vast a power, exercised at 
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,such a'flistunte frorii any means of control— the danger and 
awrdity of investing a handful of subjects with the lights of so 
;^endid a sovereignty — the opposite danger, perhaps not Iws fdr- 
midabiey of throwing this vast source of influence into the hands ‘ 
ctf the Crown — the injustice and invidiousness of a monopoly * 
and exclusive privilege — and the very precariousness of that pos- 
session upon which so great a proporrion of the national capi- 
tkl and credit have been made to depend, — are among tlm dr- 
<mmstances which abate the exultation w*Ith wliich this stupcn-‘ 
dous fabric is at first surveyed, and render every discussion up-’ 
on our Indian pcSicy equally perjdexing and anxious. 

The work before us embraces tnit a part of those discussions $ 
and is confined indeed to the examination of the question, whe-' 
ther the restraints imposed ujx>n the East India Company by 
tiie act 1784, both with respect to tiieir pursuing schemes of 
conquest, and contracting prospective engagements with the na^ 
tive powers, have been salutary or pernicious ; and whether flic* 
instances in wiiich they ought to have been disregarded, have- 
not, ill point of fact, been more numerous and important 
than those in which they have been productive of any advan- 
tagef. The Court of Directors, it is well known, have all along 
approved heartily of the principle in which those restraints oit- 

§ iuated, and have always been disposed to regulate their Coil- ' 
net conformabfy to that spirit. In point of fact, however, a ' 
diflbrent course of conduct has been generally pursued ; apd 
General Malcolm may be regarded as the advocate of the prac- 
tice adopted by the most enterprising of \llie Governors- Generd, 
in opposition to the express w^ill of the Legislature, and the a- 
. vowed sentiments of the Directors of the Company. In taking 
Kiis side of the question, die gallant General has certainly /evinc- 
ed his entire superiority to any thing like an esprit du Cfn'pfs 
and shown, not only that he can j udge, w ith the most perfect free- 
<lom, of th^iConduct of that body by whose favour he lias.b(ejp^* 
promoted td so many honourable and lucrative situations^ 
also that the Companj^, in selecting its seiwants for high and 
advantageous situations, is -guided entirely by a sense of tbdip 
merits and qualifications, and does not require either the 
fice or the sumression of opinions which it may regard as hos- 
tile to ils pec^iar interests. 

• The awndwledged ability of this writer, and the various im- 
portant sfafions he filled iiT India, by enabling him to procure^ 
the most authentic information, have inducea us to pay great 
attention to the argumentative part of his work ; and our desire 
tb*do Justice to his arguments is augmented, by their militatiiq|r 
against the known inclinations of the Company. One natur^^. 
expects, that an officer who has risen to such eminence in theii^ 
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tervicei must h^ve detected enormous abuses, or eseperienoed ^Jie 
iatal insets of tbdr impolicy, beibte he could adopt such views. 
It shait be our endeavour to submit to the public, wi^ the most 
rigid imj^tiality, all that General llfalcolm objects to that body. 
X^r hign est^mn fiir the writer renders it impossible that we 
should guilty of intentional misrepresentation f and although 
we shall have occasion to show that his inferences are not al^ 
ways legitimate, nor his deducUons admissible, it is impossible 
to deny that' his work contains many acute remarks, andmaa^ . . 
valuable suggestions. ' - 

The Introduction comprises a brief sketch of the histoiy ot 
the Company up to the year 1784!. It is mostly taken from the 
writers who nave been hostile to that body } and diarges thm 
cliiefly with having sometimes procured their charter' by corrup- 
tion, and having sometimes asserted their exclnsive privilegoi 
'with unjustifiable severity. We believe all this to have happen- 
ed : But we reoUy do not believe, what General Malcolm appears 
to insinuate, that the charter could not have been obtained by fait^ 
kp^ans, or thpt such severities were the natural or necessary fruits 
is its mcistence. * The arguments fiir a joint stock and exclusive 
piivilqfi;e in those days ot early enterprise, were, 1st, That the 
cxpoinve equipment^ for an India voyage, with a cargo con- 
mating diieny of bullion, and the slowne^ of its returns, ren- 
4ere( fit altogether impracticable to the capital of private adven- 
turers. 2d, That the necessity of the vessels returning at the 
proper season, obliged diem to erect factories, where the goods 
whioi were hot sola might be deposited, and where the goods 
jpurdiased for the returning voyage might be stored until the 
Surrival of the ships. ' Sd, That ail those factories required a ci- 
vil estabHshn^t fiir the management of didr concerns, and 
fiirtheir'pcotection, at a great additional expense. ''4th, 
were situated on the territories of many independent 
from whom a license to' trade was to be piuohased, and 
^^'^bur conciliated by valuable presents.' Hiat all 

their efihrts &r this purpose would have been rendered unavail^ 
iiu^ by the misconduct of other traders, who, haviqg. no inter- 
ieip the permanence of a commerce in which th^ might nc- 
ycRgain be engaged, would be perpetually liable'td ' 0 £^hd diese 
jpnnces'or their subjects, fimm Ucentiousness or rappd^ whilst 
the civil-agents were made Vesponsible for the’octs' w 'persons 
over wh^ they had no cOntrol, although beHm||^'to thh 
eame natkm f and whatever privil^s they had acqun^, would 
jbe resumed. Such, we believe, were the mguiifonts ad^ 
I'in foVour of a. joint stock, and exclusive privileges ; and 
thia&.Uu^ sufiiciently strong and plausible, not to 
sve rt^iwed the aid of a bribe to procure them a hearing. 
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.The whole -of this discussioiii howcv^i Ja !))erfectly irrelevent 
to any question of a practical nature that can arise at the pre* 
sent day * and judge of the pnnent Directors, hy those who 
governed the Company’s affairs a century ajro, Would be just as 
^travagant as to judge of the principles o? Mr Percevm’s ad- 
'ministration by those which actuated Lord- Clarendon or Car- 
dinal Wolscy. The actual acquisition of a vast independent 
^rritory, undoubtedly supersedes one whole doss of those aigti- 
/inents ; but it is not to be forgotten, that it was by the Compa- 
fly, acting upon those views of policy, that the acquisition was 
hiade ; and the truth is, that it is nothing but the brilliant suc- 
cess of tlie Company whidi lias induced us to think that we may . 
'bow dispel^ with its existence. 

‘ With regard to the other head, of their . unjustifialde severi- 
ties, the conclusion which General Malcolm has drawn from it, 
appears to be a little partial and precipitate. * What has been 
said, ’ says our author, ‘ of the history of the Compa!^, 

* shows, in a very strong light, not only the' origin, but tale 

* cliaracter of their early power ; and proves the urgent neooH 

* sity w’hidficfisted, from the earliest period of their associa- 

* tion,' for the strict and constant interference of the Le^dsr 

* ture of tiic country, to check excesses by which the national 

* character of England was so exposed to injury. * Now, with- 
out meaning to palliate die particular instances of misconduct tis 
which General Malcolm refers, we may be permitted to doubt, 
whether the proceedings of the Company, even at that period 
when tliey are all taken into view, were not upon tlie whole more 
honourable than injurious to the national character of England'; 
— and to ask, whether it was quite fair to keep entirely out of 
sight those particulars in which diey were entitled to prtiie ? 
—Who is mere -but hiust admire the undaunted persevevBn^ 
with which the Company long struggled against every diflkiUlty ; 
T— tlie n^le^of government — the dissolution of all govenaiaont^ 
the powerihl tyranny of tiic Dutch in the Indian seas — and the 
constant iniraction of those privileges which were then, at lea^t, 
indispensable .to their existence ; — preserving, under circuas- 
stances of iixmernd discouragement, their small settlement ok 
Madriu—lhe germ cff.future cmpii'e — the theatre for the futiae 
display of the miHtaiy talents of a Lawrence and a Clive — 
WW but. undaunted perseverance, prevented- the whole of 
the Indian' trade from centering in the Dutch ?— Does General 
Malcolm really imagine, that, without a joint stock and exclu- 
sive privilege England would at this day have possessed ood 
foot of land in hlindustan ? Private adventurers tfould never 
hare thought of more tbau. a precarious trade -of specula^op. 
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Cant settlcdientSy in the centre of populous countries^ where e» 
very indi of gi'ound would be contested by the native princes. 
A permanent Company trading on a joint stock, iiiduenced by: ■ 
remote considerations of profit, and capable of adopting and<' 
enforcing one uniform system of policy, furnished the only.' 
means ot founding the mighty empire, which Great Britain nowu 
possesses in die li^t. — But to proceed to die pro])cr business of . ' 
the work. ■ 

-* It has been observed, ' says General Malcolm, * by one of our 
great statesmen (Mr Pitt), that any plan \vhich could be suggested, 
for the govennnent of a country so situated as the British empire in 
the East, must be inadequate ; that in such a case, no theoredca}.. 
perfection could be imagined, much less executed ; and that the op^ 
tipn of a form of government, w as only a choice of inconveniendes. 
But a conviction of the truth of this general observation, sliould 
rouse, instead of discouraging, the minds of those to whom this great 
and dHEcult work is assigned ; and while it reconciles Ufoem to the 
necessity .of changes in a sj'stem, which was'dedaredljr deemed,‘by 
diose even by whom it was established, as on experiment, it ought 
to elevate them to eflbrts proportionate to the performance of the ' 
most arduous task which has perhaps ever been attempted by hu- 
man wisdom. 

* It Is the object of this work, to afford information to those up. 
on whom this important labour must devolve ; and to elucidate (aa 
wbll as the author can) the polkical principles upon which the go. 
vemment of British India has been conducted, since the introduc. 
'tioh of hfr Pitt’s bill in 1784. * 

' ' l^ch being our author's intention, it becomes necessary to 
asctnrt^ what the precise dbject of Mr lltt’s bill was,— in^o- 
tBhirifrdrds, what evils it was meant to remetlyj— and really w'e 
sb'dlddSfbthaye thought tliis a task of great dif^nlty. It is 
n^ aljbut a year since we took occasion to olTcr a leW observa- 
tioiiffi oaun able and ihstnictiTe publication by the Ehrl of Lau- 


derdale, On die Government of India. ’ That Noble Lord 
ifentains, * That it was the primaiy object of Parliament, in 

* .the act of -1784, to ^force tlie prohibition of all ‘schemes of 

* conquest and enlargement of dominion, as wel( '||b those in- 

* Junctions in ^vour of moderation of conduct towiitdB the na- 

* live princes, which had' uniformly distinguished de mtiers of 

* the Court if Directors, and which hod neen so strongly ap- 

* plaiided in the resolutions of the- House of Commons. ’ . In 


6iyg|i|| of ^is .opinion; his Lordslup cites tbesei rcsoltitionH't 
^|Pl|^ 'lI)ie)4i$ti<ic£ ^d empliaiic preamble of the act 
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< That, to pursue schemes of conquest, aiid escteiidon of domi« 

‘ nkm, in India, are measures repugnant to the Wish, the ho^ 

* nour, and policy of the nation;* and appeals to the de^ 
bates in Parliament which took place when the act was passed. ' 
Not being ourselves aware of the possibility of adopting any o^ 
ther opinion, we very sincerely regret that General Malcolm 
has not stated what he conceives to have been the primary ob^ 
^t of that act; since it is quite clear, that he docs not consi* 
.dksr the one stated by I<ord Lauderdale to have formed any part 
of it; for he speaks with approbation of the statute ; while his 
objections to the conduct of the Directors are chiefly founded 
upon their rigid adherence to what Lord Lauderdale asserts to 
have been its primary object and design, viz^ the discoura^ 
ment of all schemes of conquest, and all encroachments oh uie 
'authority of the native powers. 

We had hopes of remedying this deficiency, and of collect^ 
ing General Malcolm’s idea of the real purport of the act, by 
referring to his account of Mr Hastings’s government, the com«‘ 
plaints against which were known to have suggested this enact* ^ 
ment. All that he says, however, upon that sui)jcct is os follows^ " 

* The most strenuous advocates, * says our author, * of this dis- 
tinguished person, while they defend his personal integrity, areforoedl ^ 
to acknowledge, that the whole system of the government over whidi 
he presided was corrupt, and full of abuses. The control, or ra* « 
ther right of superintendance, given by the act of 1774, to h|B Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, had tended more to increase, than diminish, the ra- 
dical defects of the system. The Ministers were vested vrith a right 
of interference ; but bad little, if any, responsibility with respect to 
the conduct of the Indian government. Their favour and aid were 
nidispensable to the Governor-General ; and to secure its coutinu^ 
a nee, it became necessary that, in addition to the friends of bi- , 
rectors of the Company, those of the Ministers of the Crown 8bpi;d4 . 
be served. Thus the c3(ercisc of bis patronage in India became ihe ' 
cliief, if not the only means, through which the Governor^GeneraT 
could expect support in England ; and the canvassing nature of die 
constitution of that country made it unfikely, that any minister 
would cast away such a source of strength, as a share in the rich 
appointments of the East. ’ 

This, however, iti is obvious, throws no light on GeneHol 
MalcoIm’ao)iinion as to the real object of the act of 1784 ; since 
whatever mi^t be the abuses it was intended to remedy, that 
of the excesMve patronage of the minister certainly was not one 
of them ; although we fully admit its unfavourable operation^ 
to the extent he has stated. 

* The best mode .of judging every system of this nature^ * 
General Malcolm,’ ^ is by its practical result And a cursory view^Of 
the principal events which have occurred in the government of India 
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since the introduction of Mr Pitt’s bill, will lie the best comment 
upon the merits nnd defects of a measure, which, it never must be 
forgotten, was deemed, as 1 have before stated, by its great autlior 
as an experiment ; and one in which, from the difficulty of the task^ 
human wisdom could hardly venture to anticipate success. ’ 

But before we proceed to correct our author’s opinion of the 
practical result of this measure,, it wUl not be irrelevant to in- 
quire what opinion w'as entertained of it by its author. ' If the 
act of 1784 was an experiment, that of 1793, in which its pro- 
visions were substantially renewed, must have been the result ^ of 
a conviction that the experiment had succeeded. The practical 
result, then, corresponded, in Mr Pitt’s opinion, widi die views 
of the legislature in its enactment, when his colleague declared, 
that the Company was ^ an organ of government and of trade, 
which had experimcntull}' proved itself to be suited to the ad- 
* ministration of distant provinces, the revenues of which were 
f to be realized through a regulated commerce. ’ 

^ We have liow, we believe, gone through all the preliminary 
consid^ations to which we find it necessary to advert. The 
hiody of General Malcolm’s work comprises a perspicuous and 
instructive narrative of the political views and negotiations of 
each succeeding Governor- Genera], from die passing of the act 
of 1784. To the purely historical part, we have no intention of 
caSiiig the attention of our readers. Such of them as are inte- 
restea in Indian affairs, will peruse it with much satisfaction. 
The materials oi'e derived from the most audiendc sources, and 
die narrative comprised in a plaia and unaiitKrted style, suited 
to the importance of the sulyect. The immediate object, how- 
ever, is tp determine, whetner, in point of fact, the political 
affairs of India have been prosperously and wisely administered 
since. t)ie, passing of the act 1784 ; — and, if they have not, jvhe- 
the &ult is imputable to the Court of Directors, to the 
.Board of Clbntroul, or to the Legislature itself i With this 
,idew, we shall shortly run over die several instances in which, 
according to our au&or’s apprehension, inconvenience has re- 
acted from the course of policy that was then recommended or 
enjoined upon its Governors). ^ 

In the year 1789, Lord Cornwallis entered into an eiigagc- 
meltt to furnish to ibc Nizam ^two battalions of Sepoys, and six 
pieces of cannon manned by Europeans, , on condition that this 
force shoi^ not be employed against any powers in alliance 
with the G^papy. Now, .Tipu Sultan was no^ in the number 
qjT their allies. . ^ The literal construedon of the restrictions of 

> the Parliamjisnt, ’ observes our author, * hod, upon this 

> Opcasion, the eii^t , of making the. Governor- General pursue 
a coursei which was perhaps not only questionable in point of 
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< faith, but which must have been more offensive to Ttpn SuU 

< tan, and more calculated to produce a war with that prince, 

* than an avowed contract of a defensive rag^i^ment framed 
^ for the express and legitimate purpose of limiting his inordi^* 

* nate ambition. ’ Although we have not the good fortune to 
agree with General Malcolm in any part of this observation, we 
may remark, that the inconvenience, if any there was, resulted 
from the act of llic legislature. He proceeds, 

* It would appear from a despatch from, Lord Cornwallis to Sir 
Charles Mallet, under date the 28th of February 1790, that he felt 
strongly at this moment the injurious operation of those restrictionsy 
which had prevented his cultivating, at a less urgent and more fo* 
vourable period, the alliance of tlie Peshwa. 

* Some considerable advantages have, no doubt, been experl- 
•nced,'^ his Lordship states, * from the system of neutrality which the 
legislature required of die governments in this country ; but it has 
at the same time been attended with die unavoidable inconvenience 
0f our being constantly exposed to the necessity of commencing d 
war, without having previously secured the assistance of efficient 
allies. 

* As we have been almost daily obliged, for several years past, 
to declare to the Mahrattas, and to the Nizdm, that we were pre- 
cluded from contracting any new engagements with diem for afford- 
ing them aid against the injustice or ambition of Tipu, I must ac- 
knowledge, that we cannot claim, as a right, the peiformance of 
those promises which the Mahrattas have repeatedly made, to co- 
operate with us whenever we should be forced into a war with that 
Prince. * 

Now, it is very true, diat Lord Cornwallis, in these passages^ 
has stated, with his accustomed candour aud ability, the incon- 
veniencios resulting from the restrictions imposed by the act of 
1784. But, can we for a moment imagine that the possibility, 
of their producing such inconveniences, totally escaped the poli^ 
tical sagacity of Mr Pitt ? Must we not in fairness conclude, 
that alter weighing the chance of being forced into war without 
allies, against die c^tainty of being involved in hostilities by 
defensive engagements, he and Paniament cliose tliat measure 
which seemed attended with the fewest inconveniences ? There 
can be little doubt, that» after all his experience, if Lord Corn<- 
wallis had been employed to frame an act for. the government 
of India, the prohibitory clause would- not liave been omitted* 
The truth is, that no system of policy can reconcile incompa- 
tible advantages. ^ Would we secure powerful allies ? We must 
promise them our assistance in return. Would we avoid all oc-. 
casioiis for war? We must contract no engagements likely to 
talve us in it. We cawot have these desfrable 
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fbe same Ume ; and. Wnen a ]^ermanent system of policy & to 
be adopted,- the only thing to ha considered is, which of them, 
in our particnlar position, is likefy to be most frequently de<^ 
sixahle ; or which of them is indimensable to our prosperity. 

In speculating on the causes which induced Lord Cornwallis 
to treat with Tipu, instead of annihilating His power, our au- 
thor assigns the disc^er of the finances of his government, 
and the anxiety of the Directors for peace. But the first must 
surely involve some misconception. At that period, the Iiulian 
debt did not exceed seven miUions, or less than one year’s re- 
venue. Whilst, after discharging the interest, and the whole 
of the civil and mHitaiy disbursements, a clear surplus remain- 
ed, exceeding one mimon Sterling, applicable to comnierciaT 
puraoses. 

The next evil resulting from the system of neutralit}', pre- 
scribed by the legislature and cordially approved of by die Court 
of Directors, our author shall state himself. 

* The independent nower of -Madhuji Sindia, which was first 
recognized by the British government in the treaty of Saibhye, was 
matured during the government of Lord Cornwallis ; who declared- 

governed by that system of neutrality wbicdi the legislature bad 
so rigidly prescribed, and does not appear to have thought himself 
Mt liberty to make even a political effort to prevent that Chief’s ag- 
grandizement. The consequence was, the con^lete establishment 
of Sindiah’s power over the northern parts of Hindustan ; the pos- 
^ssion, by wt Chief, of the person of the Emperor of Dehli ; 
the formation of a large and formidable corps or regular infantry 
Under Europe officers, chiefly French ; the erection of founderies 
and arsenals.; in short, the accumulation of those vast powers and 
resources, which enabled his immediate successor to carry on a war 
at the same'mtRnent in the Decan and Hindustan against the British 
govei^ent and its allies. * . 

' Now, we are ready to adroit, that if the pow'er of Sindia had 
aiqaen^ as formidable to Lord Cornwallis as our author re- 
pr^olte it, it would have been hb duty to have deviated from 
thtr'eystem of neutrality he had adopted. But we venture to 
affirin, that he OevUr considered it.in this light. Whoever re- 
toHects that dl the powej^of Sindia was then unaUe to effect the 
reduction of a few Rmput princes, seated in the centre of his 
newly acquired dominos, and" of no very warlike, character, 
misjudge of his probaUe eUcceas in an attempt on the English 
dominionsA . 

' Ihe go wt imia ent ttf ]^rd Cornwallis commenced in 1786, 
and termipated in 1793. ' In conformity to the plan of his work, 
JdUoolm o^y itdvfuta to his llordship’si foreign poficy. 
finned a riight feature in his sdminiiitmtioihf 
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Tinres^ of public prosperity supply W lUftterials for fhe btrto* 
rian. It is the justice and apM faidi wbidi . marked dl hia 
public acts ; the substitution of -a permanent revenue for a fluc- 
tuating assessment the foundation whidh he laid for perma- 
nent judicial arrangements; the patient investigation of the 
complaints of the natives; tire speedy redress which ensued, 
bowever powerful the delinquent ; the rigid economy which re- 
gulated all his measures ; the superintending mind which per- 
vaded every branch of the service, and seemed to inspire all 
those who acted under him with the same ardour in the pro- 
motion of his great and benevolent designs,—- that form the real 
character of that nobleman’s administration. We admit, that 
his government furnishes no criterion to judge of the wisdom 
of Mr Pitt’s act. No plan could well be prejudicial, tlie exe- 
cution pf which was entrusted to such hands. 

The government of his successor, I.ord Teignmouth, was 
marked by the same iindeviating observance of the system oT 
neutrality prescribed by the letter and spirit of the act under 
which he held his appointment. This ^brds <mr author a fair 
opportunity, of which he avails himself with great ability, to 
state the inconveniences resulting from that system ; and ac- 
cordingly, it is to that system tliat he attributes the revival of 
the mi)itaiT resources, the hostile projects, and tlic active in- 
trigues of Tipu Sultan. Hie also ascribes to it the dimtnuti(»i 
of tbc Nizam’s power, and of his confidence in the support of 
the British ^ver.nment ; the subversion of the Peshwa’s 'an- 
thority by l)awlet Row Sindia, and the alarming increase cS 
his pow^, already too formidable to the C(»npany. TTie esta^ 
blishment of bodies of regular infantry,, inured fo. diac^^pe 
under French oiflem, in uic service of the Nizam aod'SilWfla, 
is attributed to the same forbearance. The policy,. which 
General Malcolm approves, would have averted all thb^ sotnnees 
of alarm. Ever alive to the transactions of surrounding sptfes, 
no change sliould be in contemplation without the intecference 
of the English government, eitner by remonstrances 
rations. No dispute'should occur without the Goveroor-Gene- 
rol appearing either as party or umpire. The milihOT' force 
UeoesLuy to support this meddling policy, should at afl times 
be in readiness to act; and each remote ^uger be a justifiable 
ground of immediate war. By adopting- the converse of tha 
celebrated Resolutions of the House of Commons in 1782 , we 
should neariy arriw at the system of policy we. -would describe. 
Not that we have any idea that Genci^ Malodm, whose bene* 
volqnce we believe to. be .as eminent as his-talen^ would 
sanction to such maxims, when presented in 
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4^ abstr^ propoaHions^v- ’iTet^ in pi^oriion na wc recede from 
tf ^feem of neutraii^'i vte iiha}I daily more causes for intej> 
frretice, frc!«h claims for protection, and new wrongs to revenge. 
Who is there so blind at not to pereerre that it leads, a natural^, 
but inevitable pre^ression, to the entire subjugation of all Indian 
-^But is this, then, we may be asked, so alarming a consequence r' 
Colsunly ; if our opinion be correct, that every addition to the 
territories acquired by, or before, the Dewaimi grants, endangers'’ 
dieir stability in the same proportion that it ensures their mis^ 
goverfimcnt ; — in other words, that beyond these limits tlie so*' 
curity of our possessions is in. the inverse ratio of their extent.' 
We advert here simply to political considerations, without at> 
tending to the dictates of good fakb or justice ; or weighing the 
jtossibuity'of establishing a good practical government, bchefiw* 
cial to the inhabitants. Our alarms are smely fcninded*on thV 
great prcdiability of intestme commotions, convulshig to its Cen- 
tre an empire so unwieldy, and combined by snch slider asso-' 
ciations. Of Lord Teignmoutli’s govi^mment it may be cor- 
rectly affirmed, that its policy was in strict unison with' the in- 
tuitions of the Legislature ; and that, whilst that policy wa^* 
persevered in, the advantage expected from it were realized/ 
whilst no bad consequences were experienced.' 

' After what we have already stafea, it is almost mperftuons to 
add, tltat the administration of Lord Wellesley, ivhich lasted 
from April 1748 to August 1805, realizes the *6eau ideal ’ of 
oaratiaior*s ooficqjtftnis; and that the Legislature, the Com- 
jniir, lAidall'ftmner Governors-General seem to be arraigned 
tm'gifili^t OcBeral chiefly fer the purpose of extolling that po-' 
and-bi^ding it out" as i modd to all' other governors. Now,' 
we frappeii'to thmk,.tbat'it is' possible to join in tlie encomium, 
widwmt' acquiescing in the jusnee of the censure ; and are ready,' 
in .tradi,' to approve of much of Lord Wellesley’s proceedings,' 
saihe' thne that we entertain the opinion we have taken ' 
fbe4!lier^ to'^epress, of the conduct of his predecessors. The' 
XtuiE'^isj 'that although we'utteriy deny that it would have been" 
^jtberwise or jilstiftai^ in Lcro Comtiridlis, ’ orchis immediate' 
mooessor*' to devucte ' frikh the' struct q^stetd of neutrality pre-; 
scribed by the Le^lMl^ we' ttte rea^' tb admits'' that' at the 
period j^n Loid^Wtiei^ .amtlniied toe fiinctioilB of gbvem.‘: ' 
mai tep roew and demebt^ that 'was not' at all'. ' 

cmdnplated vthen amaet vmS’piufged', b^an to mik itseir-' 
Jd|Pimcuyn]mbfbatk»nfil']^ ;^tne problMiinty of the French^ * 
wKting 8 ndfitaljrfiirce on ttecoast of Malabar^-^the possibiH^ ' 
Vwc^ge^fbtny^rcii^im'^lMmks of the Indus br limd. . WV' 
m'di'ow wdio have consideretf-dris dahgm^ ■ 
' os/i^dleiuiy/ at any period, from die establishment of the extf* 
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cutiye directory in 1795) until t^. doounaipement of the war* 
in the peninsula of Spain. And'^d^.oplmoih is founded on d)e > 
following data: Is/, On the univ^eii^' opinion in Fiance of the- 
practicability and expediency of theon^ure; ttiid that such an 
attempt entered into the plans of the government. On 

the exaggerated importance which eveiy in^vidual ' in that 
country attaches to the conneixioa subsisljpig between England 
and India. 3f%, On the exalted enthumasm. generated by the 
Revolution, which, during its shortlived efibrvescence, seemed 
to ensure success ; and to render enterprises more desireable, in 
proportion to their hazard and difficulty. Aihly^ • On the inva- 
sion of Egypt, and the overtures made %y Buonaparte to Tipu 
Sidtan, from that country. 5/^, On the proof which this csxpe- 
dition afforded of the practicability of a French squadron elud- 
ing the vigilance of a British fleet. 6/^, On the attachment 
of a considerable portion of the French army to command- 
er's disgusted with the rulitag powm* ; men who, though dan^ 
gerous at home, mi^t safew be trusted to promote me na- 
tional interests ^road. And, 7/ii, On the expense and soli- 
citude with which every measure was adopted, caloulated to 
facilitate an overland expedition. But it is needless to say, that 
whenever the appearance of a Frendi army on the scene, is ad- 
mitted to be an event neither impossible, nor very improbable, 
the political situation of India must undoubted^ have presented 
to Lord Wellesley a subject of anxious ctmteraj^ation. Tipu . 
Sultan was decidedl;i|r hostile to the English, ahd attached to their 
enemies, whose maritime possessiims fomi^ed a‘SeourSf.£fobttk- 
ation, in a temtory where they would be received as d/Mvertoi 
Sindia and the Nizam were the tmfy odier poweti ih ^&dia 
whose military force was ccmsiderable : But the most formidi^e 
portion of tliat force was under the direction of Fr«ich offiixrs $ 
and although this circumstance might not be veiy important in 
the actual circumstances of India, it became of .nhmeasuredbie* 
consequence when connected with the.idea of invasion. Oue 
allies, in the natural progression of af&iire, had declined .fodi'a. 
state of miserable dependence and, to rehdor die rewuri^ ^of 
Oude and the Caimtic either available or.p^tinanmit, the most 
efficacious measunewhiOh could be adoptw,; was the supcrces- 
sion of that authority, ediich we^had pursri^es been the- means 
of creating and suppordog^ ’■'-■'x'-' 

Upon die wholes thm,. odt view of the pmey which has been 
pursued in India since 1764, may be Summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions, whidi we rather think may bh safoly adopted.- 
by.fffi who are at liberty to regard nodiing ht£t tmdi add jnstitxk. 
k| .tbe.formation of their political npinioqs. le/, Tliat s|jra^' 
• voi« XX. NO. 39. D 
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fern of neutrality prescribed by. the Lemslature in 1784*, and so- 
cordially approved of by the Court of Directors, was at that 
time the wisest and most applicable to the posture of the Com- 
pany's affiiirs. 2rf, That during Lord Cornwallis’s govern- 
ment, no circumstance occurred which required, or would have 
justified, a. deviation from that policy ; — Tipu's attack on the 
lines of Traviuicore being a case prcivided for in the act : and- 
the assistance he derivW ffom the Nizam and Mahrattas, in the 
hostile operations which ensued, fully demonstrated that defensive 
treaties were not necessary to secure efficient allies, 3^/, 'ITiat 
the inconveniences which might have resulted from Lord Tcign- 
mimth’s perseverance in the same pacific system were remote and 
contingent ; whilst any attempt to obviate them must, in all 
probability^ have terminated in "an expensive warfare. 

Tliat the invasion of Egypt by Buonaparte, about the time that 
Lord Wellesley assumed the reins of government, materially 
changed the political aspect of aii^irs : that a more active system 
of policy then became requisite : that the embassy sent by Tipu 
to the Mauritius, with the evasive and unsatisfactory replies of 
that prince to our remonstrances, completely justified the hos- 
tile measures so ably planned and executed, which terminated 
in Ins overthrow. 


Thu» far, as we have alreacfy said, we are disr^ed to join in 
the eulogium of that nobleman ; but after thes^ltdmissions, it 
nrnst be recolMbted, that the subsequent measures of his busy 
adminfetration were the effect of choice, and not the result of 


neces^ty. To j.udge of their propriety, reference must be liad 
tl^ actual strength wluch they have superadded to the Bri- 
ti^ ilbfuimon } and this must be weighed against the financial 
/0i!i|)arir^ments they have entailed on the East India Company. 

in which they have affected the national character 
and good faith, should also constitute an 
discussion. That the period was 
strict adftierence to neutral policy became im- 
p^^i^tlbie, is our d^ecided conviction. But whether Lord WeJ- 
not do more than was necessary ; whether all he did 
was really useful j and whether it might iiot lmye been done at 
less eKpense.-r-are inquiries winch our Ihnks forbid us to 

polideid advofilfiges may be supposed to have re- 
tneiA'esf^Tes -of Lord Wellesley, one fact was in- 
nothing could avert the* speedy ruin of the 


>WhafMRr poiiaeiu aovomages may be supposed to have re- 
tneiAestBUTes Lord Wellesley, one fact was in- 
5?vejft^le4#p^t nothing could avert the* speedy ruin of the 
Indm CJdhi^ny, but an immediate recurrence to those 
which could alone render territprial pijSii i 
yalut. The character success . 
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aWidantly demonstrated the setitiments of the ruling authori- 
ties at home, on tliat subject. On the arrival of Lord Cornwal- 
lis in August 1S05, he found Uiat Sindih had infringed the 
treaty concluded with his predecessor, by an act of tlie mpst 
hostile nature ; that Ilolcar, though discomfited, still menaced 
the security of the Company’s pbssessipns \srith predatory incur- 
sions ; and that, in the extensive theatre on which hostile ope- 
rations had been pursued, a number of petty chiefs, by the aid 
which they afforded, hi^ obtained claims on the justice, or the 
generosit}^ of the English government, which could only be sa- 
tisfied by a perpetual state of military preparation, and the 
hazard of a renewal of hostilities wdth their more powerful 
neighbours. The short interval which elapsed betwjeen the ar- 
rival of this patriotic nobleman^ and his death, afforded only an 
indication of the sacrifices he was w^illing to make to secure aii 
honourable and lasting peace. To disengage the Company from 
the complicated difficulties of their situation, was me, task be- 
queathed to his successor, — with the knowledge of the views and 
principles on which, if a life so important to his country had 
been prolonged, Lord CoriiwalUs would have acted. 

Sir George Barlow assumed the Veins of administration in 
October 1805, — and, at the close of the year, had terminated the 
vrar, which had continued tvith littleJnlerruption during the six 
years preceding, and of w hich .every part of Indl^ with the ex- 
ception of the English possessions, had been, in its turn, the 
theatre. To avoid whatever might occasion a renewal pf war j 
tp relinquish possessions situate^ so as to inVite incursion j to 
decline defensive alliances ; and to substitute cohipensatious, ip 
territory for claims of protection, w^ere the avowed prin^tes^' 
on which, as far as circumstances permitted, his ncgOcj|itiOQsf 
proceeded. In bis anxiety to avoid occasions for future 
he is accused of having impaired the national cha;racter!’ &r, 
good faith,' by withdrawing his protection from die -Rajah* ^ 
Jayapur, and from the [)etty chief pf Bandi. . We are iinable to 
judge how'^ far this accusation is well founded ; hut die difficulty 
of reverting to a ^stem of pacific neutralfty, after haying roused 
to arms every inctependenC chief in Indiay fs too apparent to re- 
quire proof. 'I 

After having said so much in favour of the old-fashioned 
measures of neutrality and niodc^tioh, lye' think h would be un- 
just to General Malcolm if we were to condude, without allow- 
ing him to $tatc, in his own energetic language, the haiure addf 
ooj^te of the very opposite policy He woind. rebommeod hi th^ 
goywnment of our ca:itern empire. ^ ^ . . 

‘There would h'ardjy appeal- * (^ays he)' •-m ^be a gireit^,' aiiMf " 
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more ' noble object for the exercise of human wisdom ; or one 
lOora worthy of all the attention of a great state, than that of esta- 
Nishihg and maintaining, through tlm action of its influence and 
union and tranquillity over a considerable portion of the 
^obe ; and of bringing to nations, whom it found involved in conti- 
nual discord and war, the blessings of harmony and peace. This we 
may never be able completely to eflect; but there is no danger in a 
course o( prudent poUcy, which keeps so great an object in view : 
and a state of perfect security against extenud attack would be tlie 
reward of its accomplishment. When the unparalleled successes, 
vriiidi attended Lord Wellesley's administration of India, placed the 
British power upon so commanding an eminence, his ai^ent mind 
naturtdly contemplated the attainment of this great etid. * 

Now, in spite of our perfect conviction of the entire sincerity 
with whidi those sentiments are expressed, and our deep sense 
of the distinguished talents of the author who Ims expressed 
them, we will conf^s that we can scarcely refrain from smil- 
ing, to findtlum thus repeating the ordinary fomada^ in which 
ambitious conquerors have in all ages proclaimed their love of 
peace and of their brethren. When Alexander had subdued 
tlie world, and, after annexing what portions of it he thought 
fit to his own dominions, paroled out the rest to tributary so- 
vereigns, it was doubtless his intention, that a long periotl of 
peace and uninterrupted' tranquilfity should ensue. W^y do wc 
compUin at this moment of the turbulent ambition of Buonaparte f 
What but peace, under his control and influence, is the object of 
all bis .exertions ! We may rest perfectly assured, that, if ever 
Ida adn 1^1 become the law of lumqie, it will not contain with- 
in ifa.fimits a more poweHiil advocate ft>r tranquillity and con- 
.co}g^ V./The timth iai^that independent states are generally ex- 
leata^ uimrut^il. to the gr^ men in their neighbourhood, 
tirfao#uce toe trouw of forming plans for their future welfare. 
tTb!SJ|;«J^Bve.an -unluckj nropensity to bmng happy in their own 
.qm^and to maniwim their own af^rs themselves. The bene- 
tnlw {dans of w fVench emperor for the improvement and 
»hn|g)inc$s id* the human race, are pervmrsdy counteracted by 
mO^ who can, and who dare comteract them. The ad- 
ttinistration of ^dlesley was apefiod of unintemmted war- 

fewjjP* We are perihe^ aware of the millennium whior was in- 
'^CHOM to silceeeii to.w this cGsturbance; but we never could tell 
exactly when tlua ntinehnhnn was to bedn. 

' The last of General Makoln^S book is a corollary de^ 

daoedfiomthe^ttipc^.ili^irnmtiohconunumcatedintlmsewhn^ 
gUfcpdo il, ,4 VAriety of cemsider^ons on oth^ 

attention, at thne3q>ir^9ir6f 
toe^Btinr,' ^e firet to vfiwhr he advertais thef nafiilff 
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ef the constituted authorities at hotne. This, portion dt his 
work is by no means remarkable fpx pensj^icnity. We collect 
from ity however, that in our aimu)r*s opinion, althou^ the 
adoption of all political measures ultimately rests with the Board 
of Controul, th^ may sufi^ in their execution from .the privi* 
lege the Directors retain, of stating their. sentiments on their ex- 

S cdience. This privil^e, therefore, we conclude, General 

ialcolm is disposed to abdidi. ‘ The opposite cau^ of ac- 
tion, which intiuenoe those two authorities, nmst oftra make it 


difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile them to the same course 
of action. His Majesty’s ministers will naturally view evaty 
political measure adopted in India, as it ai^ears likety to pro : 
mote the general iutm^ts of the nation, more than as it imme- 


diately anccts the separate interests of the Company; to which 
tlie attention of the directors will, on the otiier hand, be almost 


exclusively turned: .And it must be difficult to conciliate thdr 
approbation to any political measure, which has the least usu- 
rious operation, of even a temporary nature, upon tiiehr com* 
merce or finances. ’ 


For our own parts, we cannot help believing, that wh&t is 
best for India, is best also for England, as the sovereign or ad* 
ministrator of that countiy. — ^But the' important thing to be 
considered is this, — thatahhon^ a steady and consistent system 
of policy be expeffient in all cases, h is really inffispensable in 
the government (jf such a countiyr as India, by any Euiropean na- 
tion. Evety fluctuation, whether of intmmal regidation or of 
foreign policy, unhinges the minds of thenativ^; thcycon^ 
sider each as only a prelude to still wider deviations from X sys- 
tem which they had been taught to regard as permanent. It 
reminds them of the novdty of the' rule,' #f the inelp^l^ibe of 
their rulers, and gives a character of instdnlity to Oifr -JlMlti- 
tutions, absolutely fotal to thrir successful operatibb* ' Ntnr; it 
is a foct equally curious and certain, that amidst' the', ippevte 
views, and conflicting principles of the different administratiMs 
that have succeedra . each other during present ; 
amidst the warlike and pacific plans, the economical at 
arrangements, the meodlihg or the ppliw stuccessivdy 

adopted by their governors abroad,-^-^b. Orderi of ffie.Q>urt of 
Directors have uniformly breathed' the sain^ spirit of modera- 
tion, and attention to economy, 'whidrdistingttishbs them at 
present. ■ ' 

We do not pretend to sav, thbt a body^'iiioaunated as the 
‘.Ipourt of Directors is, would naturidljr .'atrike dnej' oS being 
ij^rticularly'iveU fitted to dir^ the cotnil^'bff '^reat en^ui% 
ion . the oth^r side of (he l^ob^^: knd it^ii.ve^uk^y 
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that similar^ or kill more beneficial effects, might result from 
ti^sferring the task to some other body equally unconiirctcd 
with the fluctuation of party politics. — But in whatever way the 
management of this distant empire is to be engrafted on the 
^eherm government, we do think that the existence of some such 
interme£ate body is essentially necessary to resist the torrent of 
innovation to which it would otherwise be exposed. 

The President of the Board of G)ntroul is one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Each change of administration may therefore 
be expected to furnish a new one. But to obtain even a slight 
acquaintance with the politicaf state of India, the military ar- 
rangements, tlie judicial and financial regulations, and the com- 
mercial establishments, would be the work of months ; to enable 
even a- mind of tlie quickest perception to legislate upon them, 
that of years. It may fairly be doubted, v^icthcr many of the no- 
ble persons who have filled that station liad acquired, when they 
left office, the informalion necessary to enable them to form a cor- 
tec? opinion, on any one jmint on which it wes their province 
to decide. The lute and the present Lord Melville, from the 
length of time they have filled that station, — atuIMr Tierney, from 
the attention he had previously bestowed on the Company's af- 
fairs, were perfectly competent to appreciate any measure pro- 
posed: but the convenience of ministerial arrangements very 
seldom bend to the consideration of what appointment is most 
couiiudivc to tlie prosperity of Jndia. ' 

We cannot quit the valuable work op which we have ventur- 
ed so'lohg to'c^iment, 'without entreating the attciilion of those 
to wlioin It belongs, to the important and judicious suggestions 
of “^^peral Malcolm, on the means of securing the attachment 
aiKj( fidelity of the na(|ve army, 'and particularly the native offi- 
form the principal l&k ip tbe.chain that binds India to 
33^1and. . 'Tliese suggestions fi^pear td us to be founded in a 
and thorough knowledge, not only of the peculiar cliarac- 
prejudices of tho orientals, but of human nature in ge- 
and prove the author to, be as amiably attentive to the 
Mlhfllrt^and bappine^ of' the individuals under his command, 
is professi^ally zealous for their efficiency and honour. 
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the subject : But when the Sons, pf, Kings write books, silence 
would be disloyalty, and unwise lii^lecU It is of the utmost 
consequence for ordinary men to pe niad^ acquainted with the 
political opinions of pci'wonages so^ much elevated above their 
own sphere: It teaches them whom they may censure, and 
whom tliey must respect ; it enables them to appretiate fairly the 
chances of iniprovciiicnt ; and shows them where they are to 
look for counsel and condnet in the great emergencies of the State. 

The speech ol his Royal Highness now before us, evinces a 
considerable share of talent, and a still greater portibn of read- 
ing, and industry ; but it evinces still more strongly (what is of 
much higher value), a, thorough knovrledge of, and a profound re- 
gard for the iiiterestsof civil and religious liberty, and a rooted hat- 
red of every thing which has the appearance of intolerance. It 
•is inipfjssiblcj to say how much we respect, in a Royal Personage, 
the good sense, and goodness of nature, w^hicii clierish th^se 
feelings, and the honesty which makes them public; — thgr‘ slT^ 
creditable in the humblest individual; and infinitely more cre^.; 
clitable to one who lives in a station where justice is so seldom 
palatable, and where truth so seldom penetrates. 

‘ If oil us, then, my Lords (says the Royal Duke ) , this task Is to fall; 
if to us, in the midst of those difficulties, our fellow-subjects appeal 
for support, comfort and redress ; let us show tb the w'^orld at large, 
let us prove by our actions, let us convince Europe, more particu- 
larly appalled at this momentous crisis, tliat there does still exist a 
free country, an independent nation, in whose bosom, wisdom, jus- 
tice, and generosity, stlRlove to dw'ell, and fondly build their nests; 
that from that country, a light can, and will, go ibmth, to dispel and 
expose the dismal, the pestilential, and atrocious effects of^t^aiiny, 
oppression, and atheism ; and that those benefits, which elsewjpei^^wve 
been :illovred by the all-wise, all-merdful, all-poi^rful. I)|0eiC;tor 
of huiuau events to appear as originating accident, 
managed with the most re&ied Machiavelisra, oive , their risb 
progress in this blessed island to a more pure, a more di^fie4» ^ 
luoi’e noble cause — ^to real unfeigned Chri^iai^, charity, found^ OU 
tlie blessed word of our Saviour^ who coma to save, not ,Jtb 
man. ‘ , V " 

^ I am well aware, my Lords, that tlie man who ventures fo \ 
the truth to contending interests, must expect the resentment or 
fon itics on both sides ; — those men who, losing sight of all religion, 
trarisfer the name to the secondary .objects of their idohrtrous dob- 
trines, and veil tlieir polluted politics' with' the i^antle^ kif 

^Christianity. \ ' 

V * To their resentment I know I am exposed ; but the mkk ivbb 
the amftr pairiccy who disinterestedly and 
ippx&yi glory and wetfare of the natbii 
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danger, if he ihinb he can be of any use ; and, arming himself with 
the courage of a Curtius, plunge into the gulf, should his country 
and his duty require i% of him* 

* Inspired with these sentiments ; fully acquainted with the politic 
cai causes, which placed that branch of the famil}^, to whom 1 have 
the honour to belong, vOn the throne of these United kingdoms ; and 
professing the religion of the country as by law established, with 
which I am satisfied, — considering it the most perfect, as long as 1 
■believe, and I am convinced, that it is the most charitable, — I tliink 
myself called upon to explain to your Lordships, the motives and 
considerations which determine my vote upon this great question. ’ 
p. 5, 6» 

' We sincerely hope tliese remarks were delivered in the hearing 
of those Bishops who, in the discharge of tlieir official func- 
tions, are said to be using every possilde exertion to exasperate 
their dcr^ against the Catholics, and to spread the spirit of 
religious hatred into every corner of their dioceses ; a practice 
most disgracdiil to the individuals who arc guilty of it ; and 
which admits of no other cure, than a more equal distribution 

the profits of Episcopal Sees. 

His JEtoyal Highness then proceeds to lay down the rules of 
tpleration; contending that the 'wisest and soundest policy is 
to leave all religions quietly to themselves ; that the State* has 
no right to exercise its . authority oyer the private opinion of 
any individual'; but merely to notice those acts which may en- 
danger and disturb the regularity and good order of a civi- 
lized commiini^. ' He then states, that the temporal supremacy 
of tlie . P<^ so far from admitted by Catholic princes, 
that it has in alb ages been vigorously resisted by every king 
wh@o hlid the smallest possession of power, or pretension to sj^i- 
mu Of this, many striking instances arc produced ; — among 
wdilehs we were most plea^' with the very laconic threat of 
Charles the VI. of France to Pope John the XXII. John, it 
aemnBf lkBd caused to be preachea some doctrines favourable to 
the IkSleahun ; and'CharJ^, to whom these doctrines were un- 
pleasant, inst^d of putting forth bis clergy against him with 
vkitation charges, and the ponderous illegibility of controver- 
sial htoks. Sent him in one line the spirit of polemical writing — 
JUtv^acte — ouje ie ferai ardre* 

The I^yal Duke dien ^proceeds to refute the usual notions 
entertain^ by Protestants of what the Catholics mean by the 
inlallibiUty of Pope. He examines tlie charge -of their au<^ 
thorized treachea^ to heretics-Hstates the strong affinity betweeli 
the Catholic' ai^ Protestant religion~and urged, very forcibly 
and^fnrciiperlj^^ thO inconsistency of fighting for Spanish and Por«k 
while we are denying a participation of ci^’ 
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vil rights to our own Catholics, and accusing them of evciy 
horrid principle which can degrade and vilify human nature. 

* Did we not’ (says this honest and enlightened Prince) ^ send 
our troops to prop up in Italy what we constantly wish to extirpate, 
oppress, and coerce here ? 

* Did we not succour the Pope with our fleet and armies ! 

* Do we not act with, and assist the Portuguese, and Spanish Ca- 
tholics, endeavouring to protect them against the grasping ambition 
of France, which has aspired to monopolize all other powers in the 
world ; or, at least, to make them subservient to her onni political 
views i 

‘ What are we fighting for ? — ^the maintenance and defence of Ca- 
tholic religion and property all over Europe. 

* Why then, my Lords, at the very moment we are making these 
protestations and exertions, in the same breath should our acts at 
home belie the sincerity of them ? 

* My Lords — I may be warm on the subject, but I am pleading 
the cause of some millions of people, who are deprived of many rights' 
of citizens, and of course the greatest part of their interests in the 
constitution, to which they were born ; which is certainly not ccni*> < 
formable to the declared principles of the Revolution. ’ p. 22. 

How noble and honourable are these sentiments in tlie moiith 
of an English Prince ! and at a time, too, when he might have 
gained so much favour from millions of foolish persons, by feed- 
ing antiquated prejudices, and gratifying malignant feelings of 
exclusion. The conduct of the Duke ot Sussex, on Uiis occa- 
sion, cannot be too liighly estimated, or too long remembered. 
Princes are surrounded by so many sources qf corruption — 
they are so apt to be debauched by tlie love of popularityT-rto 
mingle in tlie low intrigues of a Court, or to give tbemsdv0s up 
to the love of pleasure — tliey are so obnoxious to t\ie tempta-' 
lions of ostentation, indolence, obliquity and scnsualityv-^-that 
their wisdom, their industry, and their bold love, of justice, egn 
’scarcely ever receive a suflicient tribute of public praise. .We* 
most eai nestly exhort his lioyal Plighness to proceed as he has 
begun: Pie will infallibly gain the approbation and respect of 
all wise and good men ; and they, in the end, are the makers 
of fame. / ' ^ 

As for the cause which his Royal Highness lias so ably and 
honourably defended, we cannot but be of opinion, tliat it has 
gained ground very considerably within the last vear. The ditN 
visions, in the two Houses of Parliament, render it clear to' 
&p5e who are its enemies from tlie loyc of as well a$ to" 

those who are its enemies from principal that it must ultimate-' 
ly,. and ere long, be completely tiiumphant. Hitherto, alt mt 
Vf 9 tigafion into the Vrongs complained of by the Cutlmlica Jja^ 
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been entirely* resisted., ,The investigation, however, will now 
probably be conceded : And though ev€r 5 ^ effort which cunning 
and. bigotry can suggest will undoubtedly be put in practice to 
efiect a disagreement upon the terms of the emancipation, this 
.wUl fail, like eveiy other effort: And the Catholic Question and 
the Slave Trade will remain ever memorable instances of what 
courage, perseverance, and the love of justice, may always effect 
in a country where freedom of discussion is still permitted upon 
such subjects. 


Art. V. Sixth RepoH of the Directors of the African Imtitu-t 
tion s read at the Animal General Meeting on the Q.:dh of 
March 1812. To *which are added ^ an Appendix and a JList 
of' Subscribers. 8vo. -i)p. 178. London. Ilatcliard. 1812. 


Tt gives us sincere pleasure to resume, from time to time, our 
notices of the proceedings of this excellent and useiul Institu- 
tion ; both because vve thereby obtiiin fit opportunities of keeping 
the attention of our readers directe d towards the important sub- 
jects of Africa and the West Indies, and because we always 
find materials for extending our knowledge of that unex]jlored 
continent. 'J'he latter reason will be iound peculiarly apjdi- 
cable to the present publicajtioif, which is inferior, in import- 
ance and originality, to none of those that preceded it. 

Before proceeiiing to the proper subject of this article, wc 
roust rcmai'k, that a change appears to have taken place in the 
office of JSe<Jrctary of the Institution. Wc regret to find that 
'Mr Macaulay is no longer able to continue the discharge of thuse 
'duties, wi^ich he had with distinguished ability })eribrmed, at 

S eat personal’ loss and inconvenience, since the begimiiiig of 
e Institution. Ajiy praise of ours, however, ivould be un- 
availing,^ after that honourable testimony borne to his merits in 
the unanimous resolution passed at the General Meeting, which 
is. inserted at p. iv. of the volume Injfore us.- Mr Macaulay 
formerly refused a simQar testimony of regard, voted at 
e General Meeting of i8i0 j about which time, lie aho, with 
a disinterestedness rare indeed, abandoned to tlie actual cap- 
tors his share of a large pecuniaiy penalty incurred by a slave 
trader. He is succeeded in the office of Secretary by Mr Ilar^ 
Tison of Queen ’lyCollege ; a gentleman, of distinguished repu- 
tation at the U^ersity, and who having recently quitted the 
J|iy, is enabled to bestow an undivided attention upon the du- 
vfh of bis new em^oymen^ ^ , 

'Ourattention^is^ ^as usual, ^ first dirgeted to the execuUc^ cif 
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the Abolition la^s — the great pillar of African civilization~iii« 
deed, the point from which the course of improvement in that 
vast continent may be said to spring. That the English traders 
arc at last checked, w^c believe, cannot be doubted. They will 
pot risk a conviction of lelony, and sentence of traiisporta- 
tion to Botany Bay. The American government, too, having 
abolished the traffic, and the decision in the noted case of the 
Aincdie having shown British cniizcrs in what manner thqr 
may enforce the Aiiicricaii proliibitJon, — few vessels bearing that 
flag are now engaged in it, compared with the former amount. 
But, on the oilier liand, a prodigious slave trade is still carried 
on by those famous allies of ours, the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards. Cuba is daily extending her cultivation-^-the Brazils 
arc more and more crowded w ith miserable victims* In short, 
so thriving is this cnoriiiity, that the Directors do not hesitate 
to state, from their own iiiforiuation, that between 70,000 and 
80,000 negroes were carried over in the year 1810. This 
dreadful commerce was couHiicd chiefly to the coast between 
Cap- Palmas and Bcriguola. The Portuguese treaty coniines 
the trade in ve>.sels of that nation tp jdaces actually in posses- 
sion of the Portuguese crenvn j and had it not been for the 
small island of BilRio, (a price of no earthly value, except for 
the purjrohcs ol‘ the slave trade), this traffic must have been 
wholly destroyed to the northward of the equator. This islet, 
however, lias become an entrepot lor ail the slave merchants whom 
the vigilance of our cruizers has urivon from the other parts of 
the coast ; and though the treaty nominally excludes the Bortii^ 
guese from every part of the coast noi ch of the equator, ex- 
cept Bissao, this denunciation is ol’ little avail, while can^ 
smuggle over negroes from all parts of the coast, in qanoes, to 
Bissao; from wneiice they have a right. to transpoH tl|em in 
open day to the Brazils. Mark the baneful eflbcts of ihn ex- 
ceptiem. Bissao is situated at the mouth of the Rio Grande* 
An intelligent naval officer lately visited its b^uiks ; and he . 
scribes the devastation w|)ich prevails diere, as exceeding all 
lielief lie distinctly states, that * the cquutry, on botli banks, 

‘ is quite unpeopled by the slave trade* * 

Now, there is nothing like putting the case home to our- 
selves. Suppose the French had got possession of the little 
ishind called the Bugio, at the mouth of the Tagus ; and, with- 
out any pretext even of a quarrel with Portugal, were to as- 
^mble an immense force in tliat I'iver, sufficient to overpower 
all resistance, and every night were to send some hundreds of 
boats to scour die siiores, and carry off two hundred of the 
md healthiest md happiest of. the people in Lisibon 
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and its neighbourhood $ and supnosc this weroi to last, without 
interruption, for two years, so tiiat those banks which used to 
swarm with Portuguese, became a perfect desert, the few whom 
the French left having perished helplessly by famine and disease. 
Suppose, moreover, that instead of carrying oif aU the captives 
to tight or serve in France and Germany, the spoilers hurried 
them away in the most crowded vessels, where they were laid in 
chains on their backs, and scourged or screwed every time they 
made a noise ; till, after eight weeks of such misery, they ar- 
rived in the worst of climates, and there, were lashed to pieces 
under a burning sun until they died, or only survived to softer 
tod labour more, and curse the strength of constitution w^hich 
kept them from a speedier release by death. 

If such a case ns this were brought distinctly before us, should 
we not awaken all Europe with cries against France, and for the 
liberation of Portugal ? Should we not say, that all the other 
oppressions of the French — all their common invasions — their 

S olintions and conscriptions, were a mere trifle compared with 
is ; that human nature had put on anew shape ; and that ini- 
quity nbw visited us in a form w^hich completdy obliterated the 
recollection of every previous enormity ? We will not stop to 
inquire what the Spaniards and Portuguese would themselves say 
to the matter ; but certain it is, that uie case we have been put- 
ting is exactly that which they ate at this moment exhibiting to 
the woiid, with aggravations which each circumstance of the met, 
that w6 might add to our own enumeration, would accumulate. 
AU that we have supposed themselves to suffer, from the French, 
they are at this moment daily and hourly making a people cn« 

. dtlre, to the full as virtuous and deserving as they are. Every 
tiorror that vre have fancied the enemy to enrage all Europe, 
exhibiting in the Ta^s, our faithful idlies— the friends of' 
kianisb ana Portuguese uberty, whom we are supporting with 
ft OUT ti'easurcs and forces, in a struggle with comparatively in- 
^^ficant evils, are hourly perpetrating in Africa, against the 
IjUffit innocent and peaceful creatureain the world, without ever 
exciting one mommt’s indignation in .any part of Europe. — So 
inconsistent are the fedings of statesmen ; — so or in- 

observant arc nations of aS that passes at a little mstonee ; — and 
$o important arc the mistakes ol names, by which men are led, 
and the sanctions of use and habit by which they are restrained i 
~ But neither gtveinments nor people must escape under cover 
of such reflections as these. It is fit^that they should be roused^ 
khd taught greater consistency. Hiey have no rijglit to 
IgUbttoce^ or habit, or inadvertency; When they are rendad- 
tbc^e^^Afticona are as.nmeh human beings— as much 
fellow-creatures as if they, wore a dingy brown, instep pf 
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a shining jet blaak hue, — ^bore the' features of European Ugli- 
ness, instead of tlie marks of African beaii^, — and inhabited 
the fflth of Lisbon, instead of the uncultivated richness of the 
Rio Grande ; then it is too late to -mete out a different mesusure 
of justice or of feeling to the two races, and to sit quietly by, 
while the one treats the other like brute beasts. We are now 
at war with France,, literally, because she has carried away one 
prince from Spain, and driven luiother out of Portugal ; — and 
those Spaniards and Portuguese allies of ours, are eveiy.day 
carrying off princes as independent as either Ferdinand or the 
Bragan^as ; and, in addition to this, laying waste their whole 
territories, and actually extirpating their nations. While w« 
make such sacrifices for Spanish and Portuguese rights ; — ^wbile 
by our sissistance alone — God knows how costly to ourselves — 
those liberties are saved from the common enemy ; is it too 
much to ask leave to remind the Spaniards and Portuguese, that 
others as well as themselves have rights ; and that the charm of 
liberty and independence are not confined to the Peninsula^ 
where, to say tlie truth, they never have been very much en- 
joyed ! 

But it is said, we defend the Peninsula not merely from prin- 
ciples of justice, and from an abstract hatred of oppression, 
but because wc consider our own interests as aflected by the fate 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese; — and, indeed, the strange 
contrast of our East-Indian and our European systems of policy 
may seem to favour this idea. Be it so : — Admit that oiu* mo- 
tives are not quite pure— -quite free from interested views-^-Haye 
we then no interest' in checking the slave-trade of fr>rrign na- 
tions ? — Are our West-Indian colonies nothing to us ?— Or 
have we forgotten, that all their distresses are owing to the un- 
natural extension of culture by means of the .^^can ' com- 
merce ? The rapid cultivation of Cuba and Brazil is as hos^ 
tile to our own planters, as the free culture of the cane in oar 
own colonies : 'And is it not hard Upon*, them, that all our e& 
forts to extirpide the trade should be confined to ourselves^ 
while foreigners are in truth reaping the benefits of our aboli- 
tion, and preparing to glut the markets with their produce ? 
~Surely those setuemeuts for which we have made such sacri- 
fices,, to the importance of which we have borne such unceasing 
iUstimony, by almost confining our attention to -their defence 
and extension in every war, have not all of a suddmt' lost their: 
yidiM in ‘Ofu^ own eyes, - at the very moment when- tbeir real in«t 
are identified with those of the species itsd^ ahd 
dnsst Cause of humanity and justice, ihis.view of tlte subje^V. 
m confess, appears wWly soboi^iute in our He* 
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oondary though it be, we nllnde to it merely to show that there 
is groaild of interest, ‘as mil as principle, to bear out those 
■who Contend for an immediate and powerful effort to induce our 
^ies to give lip the guilty commerce of Africa. 

4t is howe\'er necessary here to reinark, that although a con- 
siaerablc part of the Spanish and Portuguese slave-trade* is car- 
tied on by the subjects^ and with the capital of those countries, 
especially of the latter ; and though the w'hole, or nearly the 
whole of it, be for the supply of the Spanif'h and Portuguese 
colonies ; yet, in many instances, British subjects and capital, 
and in still more, the subjects and capital of the United States, 
are concerned, under tlic colour of the foreign flags. The liigh 
risks now attendant on such speculations, must prevent British 
subjects from embarking in tliem ; raid accordingly, the Direc- 
tors express their confident expectation, that the Slave-trade Fe- 
lony act, when carried into effect on the Coast,' will take away 
tliis branch of the traffic. In America, however, die tempUi- 
tions of profit held out by the trade, have still to struggle 
only with the risk.s of caplnre, condemnation and penalties j 
the laws of the United States not yet regcu’ding it as a crime. 
We camiot but think, that a proportion to adopt our law 
upon tliis subject would be favourably received in Congress ; and 
if it were acceded to, and a hw passed declaring slave trading 
felony, then it is plr.iri that Knglish and Aincricans could no 
longer venture to continue the crime ; for our cruizers w-^ould 
see the law executed, by detaining for trial all persons of either 
nation found implicated, A large amount of what is now car- 
ried on for the Spanish and Portutruese colonies would thus be' 
destroyed — and tlie English abolition rendered more effectual. 
The remainder would consist entirely of that which is bona fide 
dnven by Spanish and Portuguese subjects and capital. 

Before, leaving this topic, we shall give a specimen of the 
frauds of this trade^ not merely to gratify the reader’s curiosit y, 
but in the hope that.it may meet the eye of some of our cruizers, 
and convey nints to their vigilance and zeal in detecting and 
repressing the .traffic. It is in the case of the brig Amelia^ alias 
The Agent, condemned at Sierra Leone. The follow'ing is the. 
letter of instructions found on hoard of her, from the joint owner- 
at Charleston to the acting partner who sailed in" her. Tlie 
whole concern being American, this letter will show how it was. 
disguised. a; 

* The voyage on .which we have jointly ein}>arked, and which ia 
AC^teft io,jrour discretion, i^-o/ a ver^ adkaie nature,, md reqnirea' 
the ge%^H\ppidence qsad discretion^ In order to qualify the agent ■ 
a th^;^ it will' be necessary to ]pt her 
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Portu:;uese colours: this, with the assistance of Messrs Sealy, 
Roach, and Toole, of Bahia, for whom I enclose you a letter of in- 
troduction, you win easily be able to effect. Th^y will procure for < 
yOu some honest Portuguese merchant, who, for a small sum, shall 
undertake all that is necessary for owners to do. A captain of co- 
lour, one officer, arid part of the crew, in compliance rTith the laws, ' 
must be Portuguese ; but the Portuguese captain, at the same time 
that he must be instructed by the pretended owner, to appear for 
him on all occasions in protecting the ship and property, must also be 
instructed not to interfere with the navigation of the ship, except at 
your request ; and he must be put entirely under your orders. As 
you shall have to grant a bill of sale for the brig, when she is appar- 
ently sold, you must be very cautious to take a counter bill of safe ; 
and again, as collateral security, a bottomry bond on the vessel for* 
10,000 dollars, with a power of attorney from the sham owner to you, 
to sell and dispose of her in any manner you shall think proper. I 
would wish you, besides, to take a very strong declaration in writ- 
ing, witnessed by Sealy, Roach, and Toole, that the sale- made by 
you is merely fictitious ; that the cargo and her earnings are bondfde 
your property ; which declaration must be couched so as to be a per-^ 
feet quit-claim from, him and his heirs for ever. The next thing I 
have to recommend to yo^ is to conduct this business with every- 
possible caution and secrecy, and to prevent as much as possible tlie 
knowledge of it to reach either our consul or ambassador, as tliey 
might perhaps write home on the subject, and even any of the A- 
xnerican captains who may happen to be there at the same time with 
you. You must therefore appear very cool and indifferent in the 
business, to let nothing transpire of your future plan, and act as if 
you were only thinking of returning home. After you have madd 
your brig a Portuguese, you wiQ have to take in % cargo fit for the 
Coast, and proceed there with every possible despatclk I encloseybu 
a memorandum of the articles which I think wiU answer best lor- tfie 
trade, to wiiich memorandum 1 have added a few obseevatiems to re- 
gulate you for the articles that you could not find^ and which ihi^ht 
be replaced by others. To this list, however, 1 do not wish by any 
means to confine , you ; I leave it, on the contrary, to you to improve 
it or curtail it, according to the information wj^ich you will be able 
to collect, as that trade is much followed at Bahia. Negroes are 
often very plenty there ; and if they can be bought at from eighty 
dollars to one hundred dollars, 1 would jusf as Well end the voyage 
there, and give up the trip to Africa. ' — 

‘ It now remains for me to direct how you are to do with your 
people after you have sold the brig. The very first thing is to dis- 
charge all the people, paying their wages, and making the best 
terms possible with them in writing ; as by the laws of the conntiy, 
the Owner is obliged to find them a' passage home arid wages tiU they 
arrives . It is very essential that none of your people, exc^t idibse 
to stay with you,* slumld have the suspicion ;ofyoui^ f!i^' 
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tare plan : I would recomm^d, diexefore, that before you enter on 
any of .your transactions^ you would see these people out of the 
•counfry, that they cannot come and talk here of what you have done, 
1 would rather lose 6ome"Utlle time, nor would I mind some little ex* 
pehse, to get rid of tbeot cleverly. The ship’s log-book should after- 
wards be kept in Portuguese : no English writing, touching the voy- 
age, should be on board : the fewer entries in the log-book the bet- 
ter, to be done under your eyes. She should have no colours but 
Portuguese bn board ; your present flag thrown away wlien the brig 
is sold; and all the papers sent back (under cover) to me : your re- 
gister, however, you had better bring back yourself 
‘ Wishing you si prosperous voys^e. * p. 36. — 39. 

We may remark in passing, that IMur Toole, one of the house 
to whose care this honest gentleman is consigned, and who is to 
aid his undertaking, and help him to evade the American laws, 
is American vice-consul at Bahia !— we ought to say mar ; for 
of course he must have been removed, upon diese particulars 
coming out. Our readers may be desirous of following the ad- 
venture, of which they here* see the beginnings. It had a most 
tragical termination. After following the preceding instructions, 
and getting himself completely furmshed with Portuguese cap- 
tain, crew, papers, and nag^ the owner and real captain arrived ' 
at ' Angola, and took in a lading of teoo hundred and seventy^m 
slaves } that is to say, packed those miserable beings, chained 
and ironed, into a space where they could not turn themselves ; 
and, by the most cruel discipline, was bringing them over for in- 
ftnijtdy worse misedes in the Brazils, when mey rose upon him 
and his crew, got possession of the ship after a stout resistance, 
in vvhich many iMgroes Were killed, and put their oppressors, 
a degree of unmerited humanity highly honourable to the 
Africans) into a boat,, with sails and^ provision's. Unable 
the dh|p, however, their provisions ran short, and ' 
giteat^ part of Aem mrished of hunger. When they were 
tt^ii an^^camed.into Sierra Leone, their wretchedness sur- 
pa‘ss^ au ^ejteriptlonj but, by ' kind treatment, the survivors 
were restored, luid-a piece of ground has been p^ven them, where 
tl^ are bufl^ng u viDage, and living in comfort and freedom. 

1 ne following is the deposition of one of the crew. 

* Ned ^rotvn— ^Declares he is a native of Cabenda, and was put - 
on board the brig Ameba, as a slave, by Prince Conzee,' bis &tber. 
It is the custom of bb countiy, for a man, when in want of mon^, 
&c. if he^ lias thc^or four .diUdfen, to sell one or more of tiiem, and 
keep otbm. ';HiB father sold him, and bu-aijiter together : bta 
su^, is, now here! . 'When he w^nt jtm board the brjig,; he found .a 
/aUkJ^i^ 'a slave of the catafcam*s, ^^had fiomb 

■ 
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Imd stolen some articles^for which his mastesr had to pay. His mas^ 
ter had given him, a jseverc flogging for this ; and aUo flogged him 
several tiines^ when at (]abend:i, for drunkjent^ss and fighting* 
White took off his clothes and showed the slaves his back, saying,. 
* See how my master has flogged me : wlWn» he has taken you to 
white nian^s country, he will flog you the^fianiei ’ When the brig 
got to sea, White urged the slaves to rise* , . / 

* One morning a noise was heard forwaM* The captain called 
upon me on hearing the noise, and asked what was . tHe matter I I 
said I did not know. The Captain then went upon deck, with tli'b 
mate and the rest of the people : they had only three musketc^ 
and a pair of jnstols belonging to the captain. It was rather dark^ 
and tile slaves kept crying out, * Jack, Jack ! * The captain then 
spoke to the mate, and told him to keep an eye upon Jack, and 
shoot him. The slaves then came to the barricadp with large 
pieces of wood ; and Jack White attempted to break tiie barricado 
with a large hammer. 'I'lie mate saw him, and shot him through 
the jaw : the ball cut away his tongue ; and when he fell down, he 
sei/.e i hold of the cable wiili his teeth, and died in that poature« t 
was told that Jack White opened the li/iti lie.'*, and I t tli^ slaves up- 
on deck: they were not in irons, having been I.a out doys be-^ 
fore. The captain soon after went dov. n belo v, and orciered the 
boat to be lowered down from tin* 'terri, whieli wafr doiu* isonc of* 
the sailors were killed : niii'* of them, and the captain, went Into the 
boat; and 1 opened the eabin windows, and handed t jcni two bas- 
kets of bread, a piece of liam, nine boUles of pork-r, nine liottles of 
wine, and two jars of winter. I v/.mted to go with liim, but tlie cap- 
tain would not let me, saying, ‘ Voa are a black man ; the slaves 
will not kill you; and you see I have a sniaii boat and too many^ 
people ill her. ' They then hoisted two sails in ^ boat, and went* 
away. Three of the Portuguese s.Jlorb mn into tro wornen*s room ;■ 
and the boatswain, a mulatto man, ran up to the top of the 
When the boat was gone, the slaves found them, and v/autyd to kilf 
them ; wlien l^advi>ed them ‘ not to do so ; for if you kiU them,; ^ 
where will you take the vessel ? you do not know how to make sail.^ 
They llien consented to spare their lives, on condition of their tak- ' 
ing care of the vessel. A great number of die slaves were kill^; 
about thirty, before the captain ran away. They were four months 
at sea before they came to Cape Mount: for the greatest part of 
the time tli:\v had nothing to eat but a very little fliriiia (L e- cassa- 
da dried anti ground to flour), aj^sd water to drink. A very great 
number of the slaves (principally boys and girls-) died of hunger. ^ 
p.39, 4?0. 

After noticing the successful pains which have been bestowed 
by the Rritish nayul force on die African station, to the north^. 
ward' of Cape Palmas, where, but f>r Rissao, not any r.'inains'c^ 
the skve^irade would be found, an(I^n),ei3lionw that ainylftir 
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SoTce has recently been despatched to the southward of that 
jpoint) with every prospect of similar success, the Directors pro-* 
ceed to the subject of the enormities committed in some of the 
tVest India Islands. Into this part of the subject we need not 
enter at large ; having, since the last report, had an opportunity 
of discussing it fully. We may remark, however, that scarce 
an arrival takes pl^ from the West Indies, without bringing 
additional* proofs of the absolute necessity of vigilant attention on 
the part of government to the due execution of the laws respect- 
ing slaves. Nor does there seem any real cure for the great evils 
wmch now deform our colonial system, except the one which we 
formerly took tlie liberty to point out — a strict attention to the 
choice of persons who shall fill colonial offices. A rule ought 
most rigidly to be laid down against ever naming to any of those 
important stations any person having West India property. 
However pure a man’s motives and dispositions may be at first, 
he cannot avoid being more or less infected with tHe spirit or 
interests of the body to whidl he himself belongs. If he is a 
planter, and a master of slaves, how can he avoid leaning to- 
wards the master and the planter, in a question where the esprit 
du cor})s is so highly excited ? We speak not here merely of in- 
stances which men filling great public stations have grossly 
misconducted themselves, and sought the gratification of their 
own views by the abandonment of their highest duties. In- 
stances of this sort we know full well there have been ; — and w'c 
fervently hope the delinquents may be brought to justice. But 
we allude also to the various occasions- on which afar lighter 
d^ree of guilt — effects of a prejudice not quite inexcuseable 
in favour of the dins to which a man belongs — may yet produce 
f^e worst consequences. It is our humble, but very decided 
opinion, that no planter .should ever be appointed either gover- 
nor, commander, judge, ^ or revenue officer in the islands. The 
dolly chance that me laivs have of being fairly enforced, is from 
' die efi&tts of functionaries, counteracted, as, they always must 
be, by the body of the colonial society. — Chuae them from that 
body ; and this chaiice utterly fails. 

*We now come to the most interesting part of this' Report, a 
branch of the labours of the Institution, which, wc rejoice to say, 
bellies more and mote protnising daily, — the improvement of 
tflprontinent of Africa by.direct means, and, as preparatory to 
dtese, the extrading our knowledge of it The present Report 
is peculiarly dl^ractive in this respect, and promises speedily a 

K more considerable contribution of information. For dwell- 
^idi .nipre tlian ordinary ddight on this department of the 
we may sqnae wcuse in the cuxamyifpx^ that it 
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recals to our recollection the commencement of our labours ten 
years ago, — ^when we began our series of articles upon topics 
connected with Africa, by followii^ the adventurous and un- 
fortunate track of Hornemann. This retrospect gives us no 
feelings but those of pure satisfaction ; because we verily be- 
lieve, that we have in some small degree been useful to the great 
cause of humanity ; and that Africa has been, . in a manner^ be- 
nefited by the progress of this Journal. " 

The Commission of African Inquiry, sent out. by the govern- 
ment, has, it would appear, been at length closed ; and their 
Report made. This was retarded by various unforeseen occur- 
rences, particularly by the death of Mr Ludlam, one of the 
commissioners; ahd Captain Columbine, another of their num- 
ber, unfortunately died before his I'eturn, which has deprived 
the Institution of much important information. Before his 
death, however, he had drawn up a Report, in which Mr 
Dawes, the surviving commissioner, concurred ; and it has been 
laid before government with his additional remarks, and by 
government communicated to- the Board of Directors. JThis 
Report, and the notes and otlAr communications from the 
Commissioners, furnish the mostKmportant parts of the infor- 
mation contained in the appcndijc to the work before us. 

llie first branch of the Report of the Commissioners relates 
to the state of the slave trade, and the means of curbing it. We 
have already adverletl to this part of the subject ; but the Com- 
missioners state a fact wliich deserves farther attention. By 
the captures in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, the transport 
of about 2,800 Africans had been prevented ; and by the condem- 
nation in that settlement of other vessels, with cargoes (as they 
are called) on board, 1,088 persons had been released. Ofliiese 
471 were men ; 196 women ; and 421 children. • A consider- 

* able number ’ (add the Commissioners) ^ of the newest and 

* dearest kindred, husbands and wives, parents 'chfldren, 

* brothers and sisters, who had been kidnapped or^ stolen at 
^ various times, and put on board different vessels, have b^n 

* thus unexpectedly restored to each other at Sierra Leone ; 

* and whenever any of them have desired to return to their own 
^ country, and such return has been deemed practicable, they 
‘ have been allowed to do so f being first provided with a paper 

* under the hand ahd seal of the governor, certifying that they 

* are to be considered as his |leop7e, and under his protection ; 
^ which is looked upon, according to the customs ai^ law of 

* Africa, to be a sumcient security against further molestafl^ ’ 
An observation is subjoined, of great importance to the 

of African dvJlization. ^ All the people thus returning ha^aaf 
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^ must nfiturally be more than ever the enemies of slavery, as 
they cannot fail, in the last four eventful months of suffering and 
’ * liberation,, to have acquired sonic new ideas of freedom, which 
•j will of course be gradually diffused amongst their friends j and 

* seeing that all white men are not their enemies, but that one 

* European- nation considers the Slave-trade as unlawful, and is 

* determined, if possible, to put an end to it, the natives may 

* by degrees feel some encouragement to liberate themselves 

* from this horrible thraldonu Hie right of making slaves 
^ seems fonnerly to have been confined to the kings or chiefs ; 
^ but on the west coast of Africa, where power is so diffused 

* that it is difficult to say with whom any tolerable share rests, 

* the constant practice at present is, for the people in general 

* to kidnaji eacn other, wl^erever one partj^ is personally strong- 

* cr than the other, and has connexions sufficiently numerous 
^ to secure his victim. ’ (p. 69.) It seems most plain, that the 
agentsof government, and the African Institution, cannot do more 
forihc improvement of that continent than to pursue theliint here 
afforded. Let tliem kindly treat all the slaves whom they may 
ix'lease, and then scud them back to their own districts ; carry- 
ing with them, to their barb«"irous countrymen, a recollection of 
pur humanity, and of the horrors of the slave traffic, together 
with such improvements as our intercourse may have taught 
lliem* 

Several mnarks on the colony of Sierra I^one then follow. 

• Its misfortunes are well know'ri ; but, of late, it has been pros- 
pering as well as juight reasonably have been expected. The 
climate is much better for European constitutions than that of 
almost any otlier part of tlie Coast. There are now 400 houses 
witliin the walls of Freetown, containing 19I7 inhabitants, be- 
side above 2500 negroes, freed by sentences of the Admiralty 
Court, and residing tlicre under the protection of the govern- 
There is a considerable number of European tbrls on 
the Co£^t, apparently very useless, except for slave-trading pur- 
poses. From Apollonia to Acra, a distance of only 64 leagues^ 
there are no less than twenty-seven ; and the expense of the 
British forts is about 25,000/. annually. VVe believe it is in the 
'cbptefXU|lg^on of government to dismantle all these except one 
or twoJIRiich will be put in a respectable state of defence. 

The notes of the Commissioners form the Inost valuable part 
of this publicaUon, and tlirpw very considerable light upon the 
|||||^te of the Afrrcan continent. We have first to notice an ac- 
of th^ ttibe of Kroomen, by the late Governor Ludlain. 
Ke Kroo country extends along the Gi;ain Coast, between Cape 
^ Mount and Cape Palmas, fr<m 4^ to 5^ T north latitude. 
^ TUeebief town,, Settra Kroo, U ifi longtCude 7^ 48^ west. This 
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district, tiiough small, is extremely pbpulous ; and the natives 
are of a migratory disposition. Above SOd are employed as la- 
bourers at Sierra Leone ; and they are to be found at evciyfiio- 
tory and town along the Coast for a space of 350 miles, ^ey 
are employed as factors or intermediate merchants, boatmen 
and sailors ; and, while the slave trade was carried on upon this 
Coast, tliey had their share of its occupations. After the age of 
forty, they return and settle at home, 'riicir country produces 
grain, particularly fine rice, pepper and cattle ; but their staple 
article is their own labour, with Avliich they purchase goods, and 
return to their home with the produce, lo.find this in Africa 
is a singular anomaly. Wars are rare among this people ; and 
they never sell one another, nor kill their captives ; nor do they 
punish any oflence by slavery, though witclicraft is a capital ot- 
fence, and tlie only one that is invariably so among tlicm. 
While the slave trade lasted, they used to kidnap tlie limhmeHj 
or natives of the interior, and sell them, "i'lie following, pas- 
sage we recommend to those specidatists wJio dream about natu- 
ral and fixed incapacities of the Africans. . 

* Wlien hired by the month, their wages depending on the time * 
they are at work, not upon the work performed, they are apt to be 
very indolent, unless carefully superintended. But they are fond of 
task work, or working by the piece ; and exert themselves exceed- 
ingly when tlie, reward is proportioned to the labour. When I first 
arrived in Africa in 1797, it was deemed a gross absurdity to ima- 
gine that a Krooman would do any kind of work unconnected with 
boats and shipping, as in that way alone they had hitherto been em- 
ployed ; and it >vas supposed tlieir prejudices against innovation 
coiild never be overcome. Necessity forced us to try the experi- 
ment ; and we now find that Kroomen will employ thcmselve 9 in 
agricultural labour, or in any other way by which they can get 
money. 'I'hey seem to think, at the same ‘time, some kinds of work 
much more creditable than others. The washerwomen at Sierra 
Leone have lately employed tlieir hired Kroomen in carrying home 
baskets of wet clothes from the brook. . I have heard them grumble 
very much under tlieir burdens, because “ man was made to do 
woman’s work ; nevertheless, as they gain money by it, they are 
disposed to put up with the indignity. 

^ In their expenditure they are most rigid economists: a little to- 
bacco is the oiily luxury which they allow thepnselves. In every 
other respect they are contented witli the barest necessaries. They 
arc allowed nobbing more , for tlieir subsistence than two pounds of 
red rice a day,' (which makes only from one bound and a half to one 
pound and three quarters when clean and nt for use), and of this 
they will sell half when rice is dear. Thdtigh exi^mely fond, of^ 
rum When given to thieni^ I believe that' they never, buy it.. 1 speak 
generally; £br some will never drink ^t. tbdUgh ofibred to theni% 
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Tlieir clbthing I have spoken of already: probably it docs not cost 
them ten shillings in a year. The residue of their gains is convert- 
ed carefully into such goods as arc most valuable in their own coun- 
try. In eighteen months or two years, a sufficient stock having been 
collected, the Krooman returns home with his wealth. A certain 
portion is given to the head men of the town ; all his relations and 
friends partake of his bounty, if there be but a leaf of tobacco for 
each ; his mother, if living, has a handsome present. All this is 
done in^order to get him a good name : ” what remains is deliver- 
ed to his father to buy him a wife. ” One so liberal does not long 
want a partner ; the fiither obtains a wife for him; and after a few 
months of case and indulgence, he sets off afresh for Sierra Leone, 
or some of the factories on the Coast, to get more money. By 
this time he is proud of being acquainted with white man’s fash- 
** ion ; ” and takes with him some raw, inexperienced youngster, 
whom he initiates into his own profession, taking no small portion of 
the wages of the cUve for his trouble. In due time his coffers are 
replenished ; he returns home ; confirms his former character for 
liberality; and gives thfi residue of his wealth to his father to get 
him another wife. ” In this way he proceeds perhaps for ten or 
twelve years, or more, increasing the nun)ber of his wives, and esta- 
blishing a great character among his countrymen ; but scarcely a par-^ 
ticle of his earnings is at any time applied to his own use. ’ p. 93, 94. 

One of the most singular parts of their character, is their ex- 
treme love for tlieir own country, and their confident belief in 
its vast superiority over all others. Every action of their lives 
bears a reference to it. All their exertions arc to obtain where- 
withal they may return and live there. Like the Swiss, the 
Scotish Higlilandcrs, the Piedmontese and the Gallicians, they 
ramble from it only to love it the better, and to enable them to 
live, where alone they can be happy, at home. 

‘ The indifference of Kroomen ' (says Mr Ludlam) * to Euro^ 

S ean arts and European comforts, made me once think them a very 
ull race of men, to say the least. I was struck when I first came 
to Africa with the different manner in which a Krooman and a Man- 
dingo man (a Mohammedan) viewed an English clock. It was a 
new thing to both of them. The Krooman eyed it attentively for a- 
bout a minute, but with an unmoved countenance, and then walked 
away to look at something else, without saying a Word. Tlie Man- 
dibgo man could not sulficieiitly admire the equal and constant mo- 
tion. of the pendulum ; his attention was repeatedly drawn to it ; he 

S Elde^all possible inquiries as to the cause of its motion ; he renewed 
e subject morning, and could hardly be persuaded that^ the 
penduliun^ad continued to ** w^k, ” as he called it, all night. In 
|think,, tjhe^.C^se is ne^ly the same. They have little or 
ty abqut‘ '^inga wKich arjO of no use in their own country ; 
careless about our comforts aftdiuxuries ; none of them have 
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^bcen rendered necessary by habit, and they would often be inconsist- 
ent with the principal objects of their puri^uit. But Kroomen are 
suflSciently acute and observant, where the occasion calls their minds 
into action ; but it is rather from a general view of their character 
and conduct tliat I say this, than from p'articul^ specimens of inge- 
'iiuity. They have not the use of letters, and will not permit their 
children to learn ; they talk miserably bad English ; living by daily 
labour,' which is paid for in European goods, they have no occasion 
for manufactures of their own. They have but few opportunities, 
therefore, of displaying peculiar talents. They make their own ca- 
Jioes, several of their implements of agriculture, and some trifling 
musical instruments^ I know not of any thing else worthy of notice. 
I ought not to omit, however, that they sometimes plead in their own 
defence with much art. The evidence against one of the very last I 
examined on a charge of theft was so strong, that few men would have 
had the boldness to deny the charge. The culprit, however, began 
a long speech with expressing his sorrow that I was not born a Kroo- 
-man, and proceeded to enlarge on the superior ability I should in 
that^casc have possessed to distinguish between truth and falsehood^ 
in all cases wherein Kroomen were concerned ; not forgetting the se- 
curity against deception which 1 might possibly have obtained by 
means of those fetishes of which white men knew not the value or 
the use. Had I possessed but thQse advantages, I should have knovvn, 
he argued, how much more safely I might rely on his veracity than 
on all the evidence produced ag«‘iinst him ; although it was backed 
by the unfortunate circumstance of the stolen goods being found in 
his possession. ^ p. 99, 100. 

The next comniuniciftioii of the Commissioners is a sort of 
journal of observations by Mr Liidiam during his voyage to the 
Gold Coast ^ and it contains a number of details, chiefly usefiil 
in a geograpliical and nautical point of view. The natives in 
most parts of the Coast are fond of designating themselves by 
English names. Thus, we find one king called King George; 
probably out of tlie respect in which our royal family’s known 
attachment to the slave trade (before it w^as prohibited tuid made 
a felony) caused them to be held in that country. Otliers call 
ihemsdvcs by appellations somewhat less dignified; such asj 
Pipe of Tobacco^ Bottle of Becr^ and so tbrth. 

The next aitide is a veiy curious one. Governor Columbine^ 
having a desire of opening some direct communication with the 
native princes, found an agent admirably well suited to his pur- 
pose in the person of John KizeU. He was a native African, 
And son of a chief. When a boy, he had been made a prison- 
er, and sold oh the Coast. Every effort had been made by his 
father to reclaim Ixiih by Ransom ; but Up was carried to Charles- 
iiown in North America,^ He had' inlisted, with many othera. 
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under Sir H. Clintoil’jp proclamation, and served in the Ame- 
rican war, • He cavnc out to Africa with the N()va Scotian 
Blacks. Being an intelligent mau, of excellent character, and 
the warmest lover of hi« cemntry, tlie Governor cmploved him 
in a negotiation, for the purposes of the abolition, with the 
chiefs in the Sherbro river. Tlie object of this judicious mis- 
sion was to turn the natives, if possible, from tho.se slave trad- 
ing habits which the long endurance of Buropcan iniquity has 
made so prevalent amongst them. The article now before us 
contaiii> some most interesting extracts from his sable Kxcol- 
lency’s diplomatic correspondence. We can freely recommend 
his style to the European Kizells — our Malinsburic^s and LVeres 
-—or the paragrapl] writers of the Eiist — as no bad models of 
conciseness and perspicuity, llio following passage exhibits, 
among otJier things, the material diflerence l)ctween African and 
J2uro]»eaii ]>rinces 

* I went to iSumano with tlie head man. I gave him the things 
you sent for him : he was glad, and all his people. I then showed 
them vojr letter. The young people were thankful for th^word 
they heard, but there were some that did not like it. I then asked 
them, * From the time your fathers began to sell slaves to this day, 
what have you got by it ^ Can any of you show me how much money 
you have; how much gold; how many slaves, and vessels, and cat- 
tle ; how many people you have ? * They said, None. Then I turn- 
ed to their king ; I asked him in what was he better ihi\n his people ? 
He said he was the poorest : he said he only talked palavers when 
any one brought fhein to him to talk. I then asked him, what they 
gave him for his trouble ? He 8aid» Nothing. I then told him, 

‘ Our king wants to make you rich ; and you must hearken to what 
he says. * ^ He said, that niy king talked r-ght; he wanted the coun- 
try to bo free, flo then promised that he would give land for that 
good work, but that he cannot do any thing before he sees all the 
rest of the kings. * 1 1 5. ■ 

.Our diplomatist tound himself, as happens elsewhere, coun- 
teracted by rival powers, viz. the slave traders, whose interests 
were much endangered by his mission. The following account 
is hunnliating to all who have real English feelings in their 
bos4/ms. 

. * I then went to Safer. There were 100 people there , with the 
king. IVlien I came, tlie first word w^as, ♦ Are ybtt come ? It is yog 
that have got all the slave vessels taken oiit of our river. • You^are, 
come to^piake warden us ; * with muclf *hiorC to this effect. I told, . 
1110 king I was sent to him : . why would he not htear what I had 
say before he beg^^, | 0 ;^tpake these charges, f Tbefe was ayounK'K< 
fiian widi the kihg,J|^^^d, ♦ jiCizell, ^aya he, ia sent to you : why i > 
will yoif ’not what he 'has fo sayl* The king 

thia lyas him, He said, | 
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should not read it to him : he had a yibit^ man th^t could read it, to ^ 
him. He sent for Crundell; and when be came, (^/letter wais givm ' 
to him. Crundell looked at it, and immediately cursed and swore^ 
and raved : he told the king and his pebple that the Governor was a 
nuisance : ^ He is like Buonaparte : he wants to take the country 
from^ you. As for Kizell, he is the worst man the Governor could 
pick out at Sierra Leone to send to’ you. Kizell is a troublesome, 
undermining man. 'flie people of Sierra Leone want to take the 
country, as they have taken my goods from me, ? (probably alluding 
to the capture of slave ships). I then got up and called Mr Tkylor, 
a mulatto man, who was present, to bear witness to all tliat Crundell 
had said, as he would, sooner or later, be called to acedunt for it. 

I told him I knew he did not want the Slave Trade to stop : he wish- 
ed to kill the people’s children and to drink their blood. He said 
he did not know what I meant. As for selling slaves, God had or- 
dered them to sell slaves : If God did not like it^ why did he hot put 
a slop to it? I told him that God had ordered him not 'to swear; 
why did he not obey hhii in this too ? Mr Taylor then told him, that 
what he had said against the Governor was not right: tlie Governor 
loved the people, and did not like they should continue in slavery; 
the letter he had sent was a friendly letter : if Kizell had not been 
a trusty man, the Governor would not have sent him ; * Yet you, 
Crundell, tell the people not to hear him. ^ Crundell asked, why 
had they not rather sent him the act, and ^esired hnn not to sell 
slaves? but now he wntdd sail slaves. I told him that he knew the 
law already, but tliat he wanted to fatten on the people’s blood. • 
p. 116, 117. 

In all his negociations, Kizell found the utmpst aid from tlie 
old treaty between the King of England and the Sherbro chiefs* 
But they did not fail now and tlien to complain of die British 
Monarch for the slave trading policy of his government. ‘ I 
^ told them, ’ says lie, ‘ to look at Tasso : all the young peo- 
^ pic of that ))lacc had been sold : the town was now broken up, 

^ and liad none but old people in it. As 1 spoke, they all hung 
^ down their heads. They said, All the letter says is trutlv:^ 
all you say is the truth j we can say nothing ugainiai it. , 
* Then I said (hey must leave off these practices. They said* 

“ They knew tliat the Kings of England and Sherbro were 
iriends in tlie old time ; the old people bad told diem so : bui 
the King, of England had thrown them oway^ and had sent hi^ 
“ ships to buy them^ although the agreement was^ that they 'poere 
** not to be sold^ as they were his people. ” Tliis was rather a 
home observation,' and might have puzzled a more experienced 
and regular .diplomatist. But our amba^^or got out of the^ 
difliculry as well as Taileyrana himself^i^ld.. have done. ^ He 
(1^4 ^ 1 which 1 
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* can’t give B/a mswer.- You must send a man to the Gover* 

nor, and he , Will give you an answer. ’ The following pic- 
ture of the charaqter and condition of the people, and of tlieir 
lung, is curious. We also see in it the diects of the slave trade 
but too visibly. 

* I w31 now describe how the natives live in this country. They 
are aU alike, the great and the poor ; you cannot tell the master from 
^e servant at brat. The servant has as much to say as his master in 
any common discourse, but not in a palaver^ for that belongs only 
to the master. Of all people I have ever seen, I think they arc the 
Idndest. They will left none of their people want for 'victuds ; tliey 
will lend, and not look for it again : they will even lend clothes to 
each other, if they want to go any where : if strangers come to 
them, they will give them water to w^ash, and oil to anoint their skin, 
and give them victuals for nothing : they will go out of their beds 
that the strangers may sleep in them, women are particularly 
kind. The men are very fond of palm wine ; they will spend a whole 
day in looking for palm wine. They love dancing ; they w^ill dance 
all night. They have but little, yet they are happy whilst that little 
lasts. At times they arc greatly troubled with the Slave Trade, by 
Bome of them being caught under different pretences. A m^n owes mo- 
ney ; or some one of his family owes it ; or he has been guilty of ad- 
ultery. In these cases, if unable to seiz^ the party themselves, they 
give him up to some one who is able, and who goes and takes them 
by force of anns. On one occasion, when I lived in the Sherbro, a 
'number of armed ipen came to seize five persons living under me, 
who, the}^ said, had been thus given to them. We had a great quar- 
rel : I would not give them up : we had five days* palaver : there 
were three chiefs against me. I told them if they did sell the peo- 

, pie whom they had caught at my place, I would complain to the 
Governor. After five days* talk, I recovered them. Sometimes I 
'am astonished to see how contented they are with so little ; I con- 
aider tliat happiness does not consist in plenty of' goods. — "" 

* The king is poorer than any of his subjects. I have many a 
time gone into the houses of their kings. Sometimes 1 have seen 
0tle box, and a bed . made of sticks on the ground, and a mat, or 
two country cloths, on the bed. He is obliged to work himself if he 
iiais no wives and^ children. He has only the name of king, w^ithout 
the power : be cannot do as he pleases. Wlien there is a palaver^ 
be must have it settled before the rest Of the old men, who are all 
looked upon as much as the king ; and the people will give ear to 
them as , soon as they will to the king. * p. 125 — 127* 

So various is |he coiKlitioii of kin^ in different countries i 
FromJjkis and oth^r parts in Kizell’s letters,, a king is in tbefe^ 
tcUipKalfy regarded^a^ sort of evil or burthen ; it we may use' 

whenaprescint con]ues 
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the king, ‘ he gets but little of it. Ifhe iis old^ they will some-, 

* times tell him, he has long eaten of tlie coi^lt^!y^ mid it is time. 

* for the young people to eat as he has done^ If the present 
‘ consists of rum, they all must have a taste of it, if there is not 

* more than a table spoonful for each^ If tobacco, and there 
^ is not enough to give every one a leaf, it must be cut so that 

* all may have a piece. If it is a jug of rum, the king gets one 
bottle full. ’ What a country this for poor kings to live in ! 

The trade is really not fit for a gentleman. No revenue — ^no 
prh7 purse — no favourites — no droits of admiralty — no sums 
for outfits, for fetes, for separate households. Even the word 
of the poor prince goes no further than another man’s ; and, at 
a j)alaver^ his promise is not listened to witli more, if so much, 
attention ! 


So much for the king or prince. — Wc also have some anec- 
dotes of l>cr majesty the queen, which we doubt not are suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

* I quitted tliat place, and went to Kittam to Queen Messe. I 
gave her the articles you sent for her. All the old women and young 
people came to hear what I had to say. I then showed your letter to 
her. She said the present sent vsas not enough, 1 interrupted her, 
and said the Governor did not send me to blind her eyes, but to open 
them ; and to persuade her no longer to sell her people. On hear- 
ing this, all the young people gave a sliout, and the women clapped 
iheir hands for joy. 1 saw she did not like it ; but she said nothing. 

I told her it was she who had sold all her people, and that we meant 
to put a stop to it in the* country if we could. All the young people 
shouted again, and said, ‘ the old people knew that could not be 
sold, but that it was the young people who must be sold. ^ Then' 
she said to me, * if you come to stop the Slave Trade, will you give 
me the old price for wood, rice, goats, and all other tilings, as. in the 
old time ? ^ I told lier, ‘ 1 was not sent to fix prices ; every man 
knew the price of his own goods ; but as for you, you have changed 
the old price of your goods for tiiat of your sons and daughters ; the 
price you ought to have got for your goods you now get for your peor 
pie. ’ The young people said, that was the truth. One old manf > 
^ot up ; he said the iettet was good, and they must give an answer. 
Then tliey appointed a day for me to come. On that day I went to 
meet them ; but not one was to be seen, except three old men who 
were sick ! I was much, displeased, and told them to tell Messe, that 
as she and her people thought the Governor not woribliy df an answer 
. Xo this letter, or of attention to this messenger,' I would tell him of 
it ; They had given us a great affront.^ p. 14*1, 14*2. 

I^t us how see something of their parljkuneats and courts of 
justice. We have already nad an bppot^lty.of noticing how 
iiearly thev resemble some other cohuti^ in their love of 
long speeches*. Every thing feems to.be done thereby.; and 
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fTteir length remihcb .tis of the treason trials in 1794*, when cer-* 
fai^ eminent lawyers Were known to palavcj' (ns it is called in 
Africa) eleven or twelve hours at n time. Kizell seems to have 
formed an high opinion of the eloquence and legal talents of his 
Sherbro friends. ‘ Ifj ’ says he, ‘ the people of this country 

• had the same learning as Europeans, the best lawyer could 

• not excel tliom in w^ords and speeches. They are a sensible 

• people to talk to in their palavers, ''llicy will sometimes talk 
. •’ a priaver so well, tliat you would be both pleased and asto- 

®. nihhed with them. If you were to hear two of llicin speaking, 
•- and how ably they open a cause bt fore they begin to enter in- 
‘ to an argument about it, you would l>e siu prised. In their 
palavers (councils or courts), they li^'O a great deal of ceremo- 
ny at the first; presenting mats, kola, or palm wine, to the 
^ old men. They then relate their story ; the old men and the 

• wxmion sitting^ down to listen. A man stands by him who 
‘ speaks, and repeats what he says as loud as he can ; indeed, 

• both speak very loud. When he has finished his speech, he 
^ sits down. His adversary then gets up, and liegins, as be- 

• fore, with much ceremony, thanking the man wdio spoke a- 

• gainst him for what he said. Having told liis story, all the 

• old men get up and say, they must retire and consider the 

• matter before they give an answer. If the party Josiug the 

• cause is unwilling to give it up, tlieri the other will ask him, 
^ if he will go bekire the king to talk the }>alav(»r ? II* he says, 
^ Yes ; then they must go to the king with tlioir j)eople. 

* The old men arc much respected : the king, with their ap- 

• probation, ap|>oints a time to hear the palaver ; but before it 

• oegins, both parties must dcjxislt a like sum (twenty, thirty, 

• or forty bars) to await the king’s sentence. Then, tlie tw'o 
^ men are called on, and all the old men and the W'omen sit as 

• before, wliile the accuser relates his complaint ; another man 

• repeating all he says after him. Every thing he says looks 

• like truth, foid very clear. But when he has done, the other 

• party will get up and deny all that has been said, and give to 

• things a very diflerciit appearance. They have no jury, as we 

• have ; their old men settle all. Having heard all the plead- 

• ings, the okf men go out in what is called the dcwil’s bush, * 

• and determine who is in the right. ’ (p. 131, 132.) We may 
Tetnavk, in this account, some of the etiquettes known in our 
legal and parliamentairy oratory. 

Beside these (Simmunications from the Commissioners, the 
Appendix contains extracts from^ the correspondence of Mr* 

* A kind of consecrated grove. 
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Meredith and tlic missionaries, which are well deserving of al-v 
lention ; but we are prevented, by the length of the former ex- 
tracts, from doing more than refer to them, ns well as to all the 
parts of Kizelfs correspondence which we have not noticed- 
A fact recorded by llie worthy missionary we caniiot refraia 
from noticing. He states, that in 1807, the number of slave 
factories on tlie llio Porgas and adjoining rivers, was ^evtnhj- 
; but that, iir February 1812, when he left Africa, this 
number had been reduced to eUyJitccn ; and it was supposed, 
that the operation of llie Slave Trade Felony Bill * would soon 
put an end to the greatest part, if not the whole of these. 

The Report of the Directors, after noticing the successful 
cultivation of inany articles, as indigo, hemp, cotton, intro- 
<luced into Africa by the care of the Institution, concludes with 
a very interesting Jiotico on llie celebrated Mungo Park, iiiidi 
one scarcely less curious respecting Paul Cuffee, the African 
navigator- We shall present our readers with the substance of 
these accounts. 

The last accounts of Mr Park, from himself, were from San- 
sanding on tlie Niger, whence lie tnuisaiitted his journal to the 
government. The Institution are about to publish tliis iaiiue- 
diately, lor the benefit of his uiifortuiialo family ; and wo canmA 
sufiieieiitly felicitate the public on the propriety .with which llxe 
cart* of tliis publication is committed to the real friends of Africa, 
instead of being left, like the former travels, to the advocates of the 
slave trade, f Li‘t us, in passing, entreat every one of the readers 
of this Review, for the sake of justice and humanity, to con- 
tribute their mite to the publication ; so Unit a fund, worthy 
of the cause ill which he fell, may be raised Ibr the larnily of 
the most ciUerpri/ing traveller of the age. Along with Mr 
J^ark’s journal, will be publishc<l that of Isaac, a native Ma- 
hometan, wlio having accompanied liim to Sausanding, was 
afterwards sent by C-overuor iSlaxwell to procure some account 
of his fate. He returned to Senegal alter an absence of twenty 
months, and made liis report in writing. From it, we extract 
the following account of Mr Park’s <leatl), as given to Isaac by 
Amadce-Falouma,* who accomrianied liim from Sa n sanding ou 
board a large schooner- rigged canoe, in whi<;h he had under- 
taken the navigation of the river to its mouth. Aniadcc-Fa- 
touma accompanied him till two or tlirce days after, he had 
reached the kingdom of Haoiissa. 

Next day * says he * Mr Park departed, and I slept in die village? . 
( Yaour ). Next morning I went to the king, to pay my respects to him- 

* Mr Brou^ara’s Bill, the 5Ist of the King, 

+ The first volume v^as edited^ and in part written by Bryaa 
Edwards. \ 
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On entering the houses I found t«ro men, who came on horseback. 
They were sent by tlie chief of Yaour. They said to the king, We 
are sent by the chief pf, Yaour to let you know, tliat the white men 
went away, without giving you or him (the chief) anything. They 
have a great many things with them, and we have received nothing 
from them ; and this Amadee-Fatouma, now before you, is a bad 
man, and has likewise made a fool of you both. The king immedi- 
ately ordered me to be put in irons, which was accordingly done, 
«nd every thing T had taken from me. Some w ere for killing me, and 
some for preserving my life. Tlie next morning, early, the kirij^ 
sent an army to a village called Boussa, near the river’s side. There 
is before this village a rock across the whole breadth of the river. 
One part of the rock is very high : there is there a large opening in 
that rock, in the form of a door, which is the only passage for the 
water to pass through : the tide-current is here very strong. Tlie 
army went and took possession of the top of this opening. Mr Park 
came there after the array had posted itself: lie, nevertheless, attempt- 
ed to pass. The people began to attack him, throwing lances, pikes, 
arrow’s, and stones. Mr Park defended himself for a long time : 
tw’o of his slaves, at the stern of the canoes, were killed. They threw 
every thing they had in the canoe into the river, and kept firing ; 
but being overpowered by numbers and fatigue, and unable to kee[> 
up the canoe against the current, and no probability of escapijig, 
jir Park took hold of one of the wdiite men, and jumped into the 
water. Martin did the same ; and they were drowned in the stream 
in attempting to escape. The only slave remaining in the boat, see- 
ing tlie natives persist in throwing wxupons at the canoe, stood up and 
aaid to them, ‘ Stop throwing now ; you see nothing hi the caiioc, 
and nobody but myself ; therefore cease. Take me and the ennoe^, 
but don’t kill me. ’ They took possession of the cunoe and the nian^ 
and carried them to the king. 

‘ I was kept in irons three months. The king then rclea«icd me, 
and gave me a female slave. I immediately went to the slave taken, 
in the canoe, who told me in what manner Mr Park and all of them 
had died, .and what I have related above. ’ p. 22 — 24. 

Of course, the Directors do not vouch lor the accuracy of 
this narrative, but give it as they have received it from Isaac. 
— With respect to Captain Paul Cuflee, he is an American 
black, who having, from the condition of a poor slave, raised 
himself to case, and even affluence, by his unwearied industry 
and abilities, can\e over to T^ngland in his own vessel, the Tra- 
veller, manned by blacks entirely ; and had several interviews 
with the Dire#ors and other friends of African civilization, ia, 
order to ascertain in what way he could best contribute to the 
improvement of his countrymen. He Iiad first gone under li- 
cense to Sierra Leone, and Irom thence came to Liverpool laM. 
Jidy. His information was ve^ material > and his conversa*, 
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tion left the most favourable impression of his intelligence and 
integrity on all who knew or saw him. The Directors have 
taken tne proptn* steps to profit by his communications, and by 
his important assistance in the proSecutioh of their great work. 

We now conclude this article with once more offering the 
sincere and hearty tribute of our good wishes to so laudable an 
.Institution, as that whose proceedings have been before us. 
It has already done much ; but we trust that it may yet do so 
much more towards the hapjwness of the race^ and the diflltslon 
both of important knowledge and good principles, as will throw 
its past history into the shade. We shall most anxiously await 
the appearance of the promised travels of Mr Park and his 
guide, and shall lose no' time in exhibiting an account of them 
to our readers. 


Aht. VL Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Analy- 
sis, and Plane Trigonometry, ffith an Apjiendix^ and 
Copious Notes and Illustrations. By John Leslie, F. R. S. E. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, improved and enlarged. Edinburgh ; Print- 
ed for J. Ballantync & Co. ; and for Longman & Co. Lon- 
don. 1811 . 

A QUESTION has been sometimes agitated, whether it Is most 
advantageous, for the study of Geometry, to possess a 
nnnilier of elementary treatises ; or to have one standard book, 
like that of Euclid, to wliich the student may always be refer- 
red. Tliose who support the latter opinion may argue, that it 
must facilitate the acquisition of science, to have one scries of 
propositions on which the authors in the higher branches of the 
Mathematics are aintiiiually to found their deraonstrat ions ; that 
tliis removes the necessity of every individual providing himself 
with a number of elementary books, in which, though the form 
may vary, the matter must be nearly the same; and that it 
saves the time that would be employeti in consulting and com- 
paring them. If this argument be admitted, no one* can hesi- 
tate to fix on the Elements of Euclid as the standard to be 
adopted. The generality with which this book is now diffused 
over the world, so much greater than that of any other sci- 
entific work whatever, is a sufficient reason for this prefer- 
eiicct even if it were less admirable for its intrinsic excellence* 
It has been translated into all the languages, both antient and 
modern, in which there is refinement enough for the expres- 
sion of abstract truth ; and may be read in every tongue, from 
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its naitfte Gr^t, to th& seaii-barbarous dialect of a Tartar 
horde. This distinction it owes to the ^reat perspicuity and 
rigid accuracy of its demonstrations, and the {skilful arrange- 
ment of the proportions, which each is placed, where 
it- most readily recei^s' the support of those that go before, 
and most readily transmits it to those that come after. These 
qualities, in which it is not equalled by any work of tlie 
same extent either ii) hntient or in modern times, have rendered • 
the Elements of Euclid the most popular of all the bo(‘ks of 
science, and at the same time the most correct. To this every 
association is add^ that can render a work venerable. It is 
the production of a man distinguished among the first instruct- 
ors of the human race ; it was almost the first ray of light that 
penetrated through the darkness of the middle age^ ; and men 
sull view with gratitude and allection the torch which rekindled 
the sacred fire, when it was nearly extinguished in the earth. 

It may however be argued, on the other hand, tliat it is be- 
nefichil to the student to see the truths of science placed in dif- 
ferent lights ; as it may lead him to distinguish between what 
is necessary, and what is arbitrary, in the arrangement of thought. 
ITie same lessons, too, arc not equally suited to every intellect ; 
and on those accounts, it may be of advantage tliat different 
elementary works should exist. We are very much inclined to 
this latter opinion ; and have no doubt at all, that one who had 
studied (Jeoirietry in Euclid, might read the Elements of Simp- 
son, of Bossiit, and still more of Le Geiidre, with great ad- 
vantage. The truths of Geometry might thus be expected to 
obtain in his mind their natural oa‘der — or an order founded 
on necessary connexion, and independent .of all arbitrary or 
accidental association. 

These different views, or others similar to them, have kdL 
the nations of Europe to decide clifTerenlly on the quLStion 
which we are now considering. Here, in Britain, where 
we have so strong a tendency to continue in the same track, 
we have, with a few exceptions, persevered in our atUtch- 
ment to the work that first led our ancestoi's in the ways of 
science. " In Fr^ce, where fashion is in all things no less va- . 
riabk than despotic, a great tiuihber of eleinentoy treatises of 
Geonictiy have' successively come into vogue, and fallen into 
neglect. The consequence has been, a series of treatises, ^ 
of them very iliferior, but gradual Jmprovmg, so as rece^tiy» 
in the hands of - Le Geiidre^ to have reached a degree of ; 
lenpe, that in mmy respects surpasses even thatt of the 'Cbfe^f 
Geometer^ ' * ' , ' ' - • W'* ' ‘’'"•V ' 

Af the same tiniei however,. it beneficial f 
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there sliould exist different tm 
mu^ observe, thiit to succi^ 
difficutty ; as they arc to be 

but with such as have bcQO actotj^^^spli^^; is on'- 

, pardonable, where great cxcell^^l^tjli^K attained ; 

|“;>and the Greek Geometry has which it is 

fatal to come short of, ^and hardry ppajil^i^jifiipaasl'. 

The volume liefore us contains the i^mmetry ift. 

six books, — of Geometrical Anni^'sjs in bf', Plane ■ 

Trigonometry, in one tract of twent^-six^ Brcj:|Qsi^Qns. The. 
Elements ore conBned to the properties of stf^^ht lines and 
circles, and do not extend to tW intersection of planes, or the 
comparison of solids. An Apfiendix is added to them,, in two 
'])arts; the fii'st containing Problems, resolved by a ruteir with- 
out compasses, and the second Problems resolved .by coinposses 
without a ruler. To the vdiole is added a series- Of nofes and 
iilustrations, copious, as it is said in the title, imd, it may bo 
added, miscellaneous. The wliolc is very hatidspmcly printed 
in an octavo of SOQ pages. The figures are from w*o6dcn cuts 
on the m.argLn, remarkable for correct aiiij^'ncat execution. In 
giving an account of this volume, as the matter of all dcmcn- 
tai'y books of Geometry must be nearly the same, we shall 
cbnHnc onr remarks to the points in which it dif&rsfrom o-j- 
th'ers. of the same kind, and to the tilings most conspicuous ci«' . 
ther for excellence or (Icfect. ' 

In the Elements of Geometry, the clearness and precision witli 
which the simple ideas are explained that are to be the subjects < 
of investigation, is a matter of m-cat importance. In the per- 
formance of this, the learned Professor has departed consider- 
ably from the methods usually pursued ; and we must'eonfess, - 
that he often seems to have done so a’kh very little advantage. 
He begins with expltuning what he calls Principles } from which 
he proceeds to the Definitions, and theiicc to the Propositions, 
leaving out .the axioms and postulates altogether. It would be 
difficult to tell . what those principles of geometiy ore that 
not, under any of the heads just mentioned; and accpni^^ 5 '^' 
-they ore, in fact,, nothing else than definitions, or explatiaUons 
k^.cmltain terms, vijE. a point, a line, and atytfip^. The.’rea-. 
Jt^.of falling th^. Princtfd^ nttficr than jOt^ifiods^'isnalt 
first ^itioA of the , book they, were, bmittefjt^ 
vjjeiiHduir ]»nibably finind. tliis ipepnvenieot, antf ' 
bty.t^^erimipe. tha^.-bjefere he bj^ait to reason . 
’ateiit stca^ht . aog^ i|was beet to ^•. 

■m attaight. luiisk and angles Ui^ifiii^/.. . 
woti]yf;a^m, .t? ehonga in the ordey «f 

f>ri^xxrKo.M'/ ‘ ■ 
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the defiiiitionst be ha^ chosen to introduce those omitted under 
a bead entire!^ new. . The definitions he has given unddrthe 
appellation of principles^, are in a h>ose oratorical st^^le, very lit* 
tie suited to the sitnjdicity or the precision of matliematical lan- 
guage ; a jault, we regret to ob^rve, that pervades the whole 
of this treatise. ' A solid is bounded by surfaces^ a surface 
* is cifcuiftscribed by lines^ and a line is terminated by points. 
^ A point marks position, a fine measures distance, and a sur- 
^ face represimts' extension. ’ This studied variation of lan- 
^guage^ in a matter, where simplicity and accuracy are the only 
objects that should be thought of, is in bad taste ; and an an- 
tithetical form is given to the last sentence at the expense of 
truth. A thing cannot, with any propriety, be said to repre- 
sent thatwhicTi it ( really is; a snnace is extension in two di- 
rections^ as a fine is in one ; and if either of them can be said 
to represent extension, so may the other; but it is wrong to 
apply the term to either. Tliere is n similar inaccuracy in say- 
ing that a line measures distance ; a line (a straight line) is dis- 
tmice, and not the measure of it. Wheti.4wo things have al- 
ways the same ratio, the one may be 'said .to measure the o- 
ther ; but nothing is ever said to be a measure of itself. 

Under the head of Principles, a sti*aight line is defined to be 
^ one which, through its whole extent, stretches in the same 
i direction. * We cannot help thinking that this is a very objec- 
tionable definition, both mi account of the metaphorical term 
siretchesj and, still more, on account of the term direction^ 

, which stands just ns much in need of being defined ns the word 
'Straight, As a proof that this definition is bad, it is sufficient 
to observe, that it is useless; and that no property of straight 
lines, or straight-lined figures, can be deduced from it, or is at- 
tempted to be deduced, even by the author himself. 

, In the next paragraph, however, a property of a sfraiglit 
line is laid down that m'lght have been used as the definition, 
and as affording a criterion, whether a fine is straight or not, 
V<which ii easily applied. It is not given as a definition, however, 

' hut os a proposition^ for which a reason is assigned ; and, what 
must seem singular, the reason assigned is hot the true one. 

. * Two point^ascertain Uie position of a straight line ; for the 
. line may continue to turn about one 6f *the points till it vfalls' 
upon the other. ’ Now, the reason here a^i^ned, k^not^at 
whidi makes two points determine the of a 

j; line 5 foran fact tiny, lu^ lyhetker stra^ht 'of jUliy 

*farn abo^ otiepoint mi it 

then, by txtrn^ about itself^ ^vitry^lts!: ; md 

describe a supcrfide^;» j^faeva stt^ht fim j 

me, it bannot, by tumlnj^ generate a ^ip^ficiei^ 
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position may be expressed, as £aclidi,do<^» ia &e fonn of an 
axiom, by saying, that two stnn|^t Khe& cainiot " comprehend 
a space ; and this is in fact the Wav in: which he supplies the de- 
fects of his definition of a istraigtit Uiie;- It however, 

easily have the form of a definition. Jf there M two lines sueb^ 
that they cannot any h&w enclose eocK them is called a 

straight line. This, indeed, either in the; foMIKif a definition 
or an axiom, is the foundation on whidht'aU olar reasonings on 
the properties of straight lines do ultimatcd^ rest y and is used 
ill these Elements, as in Prop. 2. 3. 21., ana in the corollaries 
to the 4th and 10th Definitions, &e. - 

The definition which our author lias given of a rz^kt anglcp 
is, we believe, perfectly original. ‘ A right a^gle is 3ie fourtli 
part of an entire circuit or' revolution. ’ ^)is trespasses against 
all the rules of logic, and has not any one of the requisites of a 
definition. As a right angle, whatever it be, is certainly a mo- 
dification of an angle, the definition of it ought to halve involved 
the generic term angle^ which had been previously said to be 
the opening of two'; Imes. It does not appear, then, from this 
definition, that what is called a right angle, is an angle of any 
kind. Further, the words circuit and revolution have neither 
of them been' defined, and are words, as commonly used, of very 
indefinite signification. A body makes % circuit when it moves 
ill any line tiiat returns into itself, from any one point to the 
same point again. The circuit may therefore be a circle, aii 
ellipse, or an oval of any kind ; and the fourtli part of such a 
line, if we take this definition literally, must be accounted a 
right angle. The word nevolution is still more indefinite ; it is, 
strictly speaking, a mode of motion, and docs not even belong to 
the same categmy with the species that it is made to compre- 
hend. What can have led a man of talents, as wc most readily 
acknowledge this autlior to be, into such palpable inconsistency, 
we cannot conjecture, unless it has been the ,d<>sire of bringing 
fortvard something new on a jsubject too plain to admit of iu 
The error is the less excusable, that the definition of a ri^ht 
angle, as commonly given, is' one which every learner is satisfied 
with, as he feels an addition made to his kiiowled^, by the pre- 
cision witli whith it enables him to thiuk of anguJmr position, as 
Well as to speak of jt. It is die last of ,aU die defiu^TiS i^ich 
fir^cantious logician, ot a skiliai geometer, would^%tempt to 

. »*'■ .. ... ‘ ... rt ,. ■ » . I . ..ji,,,, , ■ 

, ^^3?^ author says in a note-r^‘; X have confined the epitjiet right 
t9 and siratj^ht to liu^.^ . ^ He might have ^erv^d, 

Ibat this apprapriauon of the terais |s hot new, as it is inyiirlably fol« 
by pr Sunpson, ahd^ we ii^ieve, ^as first introduced by 
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Another definition ..respecting angular space^ though not so 
faulty as tlie preceding, is, certainly liable to objections'. .It is 
tliat of what the .and^r.qiills a reoerse OTigle, wliich, he says, is 
the * retrqfeeted divergence of the .two sides, or tlie defect of the 
.angle .from feitr right ragles., ’ Retrofected divergence^ is an 
obscure . and aifect'ed expression, which combines the fkult of 
being figurative, with that of being unnecessarily abstract. A 
simple and good definition is contained in the other poi't of the 
sentence — * The’ defect of- the angle .from four right angles, 
named a reverse angle. ’ ITie words * retrcflected divergence ’ 
are therefore purely •ornamental. 

In these definitions we Ixave only had to remark faults ; in 
some tliat follow, wc have to take notice of real improvements!. 
The common dc^Hion of a square, which, after Euclid, almost 
all geometers have given, is, that it is a figure, with four equal 
sides, ond feu^ right angles. Now, there arc here more condi< 
tions than are necessaiy to determine the figure; and it is not of 
itself obvious, tliat they can all be united in the same subject. 
It is siifKcicnt to dcteiminc the figure, tliat llm sides be nil equal, 
and one of the angles a right angle ; and it is not certain, that 
the figure so determined, can have all its angles right angles, 
till it is shown that the sum of all the angles of a qnadrilaternl 
is equal to four right* angles. Mr lieslio has therefore very 
properly introduceo a definition of a square that contains no- 
thing superfluous, and he has done the same a.s to the oblong ; 
in tlic definition of which, as given by Euclid, a similar fault is 
to be found, lliesc arc no doubt improvements ; at the same 
time, it may be observed, that the superfliioiH conditions in 
Euclid's definitions will hardly be felt as iaipcrieelions, if 
the definitions of a square and an oblong are not introducixl 
till after the 3‘id has been demonstrated ; in the corollary, to 
which, itisi>howii, that all the angles of a quadrilateral arc ii|uat 
to four right angles. In the 4(>th Prop, where Euclid gives 
the .construction of a square, he is careful to prove, that the 
figure ne has described has four equal sides, and four right 
angles. The same m.ny be said with respect to the oblong. 

. Neither definition should be- introduced till it lias been sliowii 
' that the three Ogles' of a triangle oi-c ecpinl to two right angles, 
bi m Eachd’s definitions may wkhotrt inconvenience be 
retained.'. , . ; 

We have alreadly remarked tliat the defimtioiis are not 
foVoived belle, as in; tnc common. Elemefits of Gec^etry, by any 
Numeration of postulates or axioin^’ The reasons of this pro-' 
. ceediog nre^ indicaiN in the i^t of a series of notes and iUiis* 
bratieht which the author has suh^oiDed to his Elements. * The 
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fcmndcrs of mathematical learning: aimon^ the Greeks vrere' in 
general tinctured with a portion of mysticism* transmitted from 
l^ythagoras, and cherislieJ in tl# school of Plato. Geometry 
hccame thus infected at its source. By die later 'Hatosists, who 
tlourished in the Museum of Alexanclria, it was regarded as a 
pure intellectual science, £ir sublimed above 'the crossness of 
material contact. Such visionarj metaphysics Muld not impair 
the solidity of die superstructure, but md’. contribute to perpb- 
t uate some mii^cooceptions, and (o give a wrong turn to philo- 
sophical speculation. It is full time to restore the sobriety of rett^ 
son. Geometry, like the other sciences, which are not con- 
cerned about the ojierations of mind, must uldmately rest on 
cNternal observatiou. But those ultimate facts are so few, so 
ilistinct and obvious, that the subsequent train Of reasoning is 
safely pursued to an unlimited extent, wiUiout ever appeaung 
again to the evidence of the senses. — The axiotns are rgected, 
as being totally useless, and rather apt to produce obscurity^ * 
j). 39.5. 

The charge of mysticism here made on the founders of the 
Mathematics science among the Greeks, appears to us injuri- 
ous and ill-founded in the extreme. With re.spect to us, Euclid 
is the founder of the Greek Geometry; and we know of no 
elementary work, in that science, of higher antiquity. But 
surely our author must.himsclf acknowledge, that Euclid's writ- 
ings contain nothing mysterious, obscure, or paradoxical ; and 
that they are those of a man who, being filly aware of the value 
of the truths he had to unfold, has never sought to enhance 
-that value by any artiikial means either of concealment or dis- 
join}'. It is true, that the later Platonists were infected with 
mysticism, and that Proclus, in particular, is tq; example of 
tJiut extraordinary perversion of the intellectual powers, from 
V hich geometry itself cannot always }ircscrve its foUo^wers. N». 
tiling, xiowevcr, of this sort attaches to the men to whom tliat 
science is really indebted for its progress; to Euclid, Archime- 
des,. Apollonius, of even Pappus, the latest of the Greelc ma* 
thcinaticiaus. ' ' 

But perhaps if inquire more carefully into what is reckon- 
ed mysticism by our author, wo shall not be inclined donsi- 
-dor it a reproach. He evidently belongs to that khiool which 
allots to see nothing in geometrical reasoning, but an app^ 
(^servation.' Fife 'tells us so in the passage just quoted : and 
;the 1 1th noth, 8{)eaking proving the equality of triangles 
r-hy the-'hietboa .inat' he himsw employs, he calls 

an appeal to e^rnal observation* The sqbriety of reaton, 




then, insists in adbpfiDg tUis dogma ; and the mysticism of 
vrhich the Professor conipl^';, ja the persuasion that geome* 
ti^ical -reasjonihg 'is'a prbeesfl^TOf^y inteltectunl, and resting ul- 
liinately on truths which die' imihd intuitively perceivcs> Of 
this sort of mysticism, we acknowledge that we must plead 
guilty, iu9 we pimere that if was the opinion generally received 
among mathohaticians, till Dr Beddoes, who was no mathema- 
tician, found oiit that they were all ignorant of the evidence on 
which their conclusions rested/ 

* That a man who was not a geometer, and unacquainted with 
any sciences but chemistry anclphysiolog}', should hold such a 
doctrine, seems to,uB not very wonderful ; but that a mathema- 
tician should adopt the same hypothesis, is indeed surprising. 
Our author might have remarked, when he made the observa- 
tion jus|; qnotra, viz. that the superposition which geometers 
resort to for proving the equality of triangles, is a mere conclu- 
sion from experience ^ that there is this very important differ- 
ence between it and an ordinary mcasuTement,^ — ^that the mere 
experimenter only shows that the things do coinside, — the geo- 
meter shows that they must. On this argument, however, we 
mean not at present to enter : the practical conclusion which 
pur author deduces from it, that axioms and postulates arc of 
jio use in gcomcti’y, and are to.lw entirely rejected, is what 
more immediately concerns us ; a^ it is tlius that the s(Aricty of 
i*cas!in is now to be restored. 


We confess, however, that we do not clearly see how the re- 
jection of these propositions is a consequence of the origin here 
assigned to them. 'On the contrary, it seems- to us, that this 
origin is a strong reason for enumerating and recording 
them carefidljl^ Ti tlieywere, as th^ have been usually sup- 
posed, truths perceived intuitively, and congenial to thp mihd 
itself, they might be omitted, as being always present to t}]c 
thoughts, and always ready to He applied. But u they are facts 
known oply Iroin oteervation, and oerived $:om the memory, 
•jre may more rcadilje require to be reminded of them j and tliey 
pughjT io lie set ^own in, nooks of geometry, - as the inactivity of 
r^tier .'and the equali^ of action and reaction are, in tiic be^<> 
iiuto cf 'books of natural philosophy. 

5 ft certain, also, that these propositions, ‘hnweyer denied, 
do apquire additmoal eviden<^.from being ei^ress^ in .general 
terms, ’^lu^our' autkar him^df, though sudi 'eti enmny tp 
axiohis, som^imes throws a propatitioh that he means to 1^ 
hak^ Wgitoted without any demonstration, into the form of 
^ axiom, that tt Ihiy appear more evident. 
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At proposition 23d» we find liim stewing to enunciate this 
proposition, which he gives withoutprooL passing through 

* all the degrees from greater to! less,, a vu^g magnitude must 

* evidently rencoutaert as it proceeds, the single in^mediate li^- 

* mit of equality. ’ .Here is a proposition thrown into a general 
form, merely to give it more emeace ; and it might as wcU 
liave been set down at the beginning of the book, as ui the body 
of a demonstration. This, however, might havc^eirodsed it to 
too strict a scrutiny, for which it is not well prepared, either by 
the simplicity of the idea, or the accuracy of the language in 
which it is conveyed. 

It appears indeed to ns, that so fiir froin there being any in- 
convenience in prefixing, to an elemcntaiy book of science, a 
list of all the propositions that are to be taken for granted in 
the course of it, that it would be extremdy desirabfe to have 
it done in all books of reasoning whatsoever, moral and political, 
as well as physical and mathematical. What an advantage to 
know, before hand, in all cases, the precise extent of the de- 
mands which an author is to make on the credulity of his read- 
er ? How much time would it often save to the latter, and how 
instructive would it often prove to the former, who might be- 
come alarmed at the magnitude of an account when it appeared 
altogether, which, when seen in detail, or article by article,, 
was supposed of inconsiderable amount? W’^e would even re- 
commend the practice to be followed in books of history and 
travels; and havc.no doubt that the adoption of it would be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects. 

One of the great difficulties in elementary gcometiy is found 
in the doctrine of parallel lines, the avenue by which it is usual 
to pass to tlic demonstration tliat the three evory tri- 

angle are, together, equal to two right angles. ^"UPP^is easy 'te 
prove, if two straight lines make the alternate angles with a 
third line equal to one another, >that tliese lines are parallal, or 
tliat they cannot ^eet, however far tliey are produced citlier 
way. 'Juic CQnver$!i& of this, however, is qpt easily denumstrat- 
ed, viz. if two straight lines ore such as not to, meet when pro- 
duced, that tliey must make the alternate angles equal with any 
third line which cuts tliem. A criterion for determinito, from 
the-position of two .lines. in respect of a third, whethw theyiV^iU 
itteet or noU is the thing wanted. Euclid .assumes a criterion, 
and lays it down as an sodom, ^that,.yhen the interioi*' ahgles 
which two lines make with a 'third on one side «f it, hije lese 
than two right rntglesf the Hnes wiQ meet if produt^ .on'.thi^ 

^ Bide. This nas been objected to with sQme^jupspn, ai'.a propa** 
fiidon not self-eYidpot; and 90 $ tq be aissjumed without prob^ 
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A p;i*eAt rnuny attempts to reipedy this defect have been mad<;^ 
both ip antient and m iiiodera jtinies; but none of them per- 
Jiaps witWomplete success. The,’ work before iis adds one, in 
our opinion^ to the tiiiinber of the failures, though the author 
seems completely satisfied of the contrary* It must be remark- 
ed, that if it were proved that througli the same point there 
cannot bo drtwn more lines than one parallel to a given 
line (a proposition that , may perhaps be asMmied as an a- 
xiom), we should be in possession of a criterion equivalent 
to tlxat which has just been jnentioned ; and the doctrine of 
parallel lines would no longer have any difficulty. This is here 
attempted to be 'made out, :l)y coiieclving a line to move angularly 
round a, point, so as to cut a certain line, first on one side of a 
given point, and then on another. It is true (Prop. 23. B. 1.) 
that the axiom above refcuTcd to is introduced, viz. * That in 
^ passing through all degrees from greater to less, a varying mag- 

* nitude must evidently rencounUr^ qs it proceeds, the jiingle li- 

* mit of equality;* Wow, all that is proved, even by the aid 
of an assumption involving so many ideas quite foreign to tlio 
'elements of geometrj’, ifi, that a line is parallel to another when 
it makes with a third line the exterior angle equal to the inte- 
rior and opposite ; — a proposition about which tnere is no diffi- 
culty j one which Euclid, and every geometer after him, lias 
demonstrated, without having recourse to the idea of mulion, of 
variable quantities, limits, &c. It still remains to he proved, 
that no line, but that just mentioned passing through the same 
point, can be parallel to a given line. It is assorted in the co-*; 
“rollary to the proposition, that this is proved ; but we coiife^« 
that wc arc* quite unable to perceive by what argument. We 
must tberefiilp repeat, that there is here a failure with, respect 
to the doeW™ of parallel lines ; a censure in iUelf not very 
heavj^, considci'ing on how many it fulls ; but aggravated in tho 
present case, by the confident tone of the anthor with respect 
to himself, and the contemptuous manner in wliich he speaks 
of others. ^ Euclid, ’ he says, ‘ has merely evaded the difli- 
^ culty, by styfing the fundamental proposition an' axiom. 
Now, in our appretiensioni j^irclid has preceded very fairly j. 
be has stated a proposition, which his readers must. take for 
granted, otherwise be does not .profess to be. able to demon- 
ettrate • the tlieorem in question $ and when that propositioi^ 
is concedecL nobody douibts tlmt.tlie demonstration, ibundedl; 
€H3 it ia coiTOCt; The )cai*ned Professor Has introduced an at, 
Iticmi, r quitp new in the first rudiments of geometrical seWy 
cnce and, after it is granted, has failed in dcinqnbU*atiug they 
Ibeocem rcferrl^l to. There would be mqre colour here for thr 
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fhArge of evasion, thian in the 'cltise'of Ei^]dVive'd0;i^ot^ m 
however, in the most remote 16 insSnitate a^hlj^iiional 
evasion. Wc believe it to be no more thsiil 
matter where many have been mistaken. I ’ 

The subject of parallel lines has led our attthor into anotKer 
e^hror, that seems to us of a much more considerable amount. 
The difficulty of ihc ordinary method of proceeding indm^ 
Lis Gendrc, in his Elements, to attempt otie quite different, 
l»y prcjviiig tliat the third angle of a triangle is detcrminecl 
from the other two, independently of the magnitude of the in- 
tervening side. He has done this in a maimer that has ever 
appeared to us extremely .ingenious, as W^Jl as perfectly sound, 
and on which we besLovved tlie praise thought that it de- 
f.erved in a former Number of this Journal., (Oct. 1809, p. 3^ 
'i'he thing has appeared quite in another light to the author of 
these Elements, who prolesses to give a complete rofubition of 
Lc Gendre’s argument. He begins with staling that argument, 
wliich we must take the liberty to say he does very unfairly ; 
and he is aftenvards, as might be supposed, tolerably success- 
ful in the confutation of it. His account of the reasoning of 
the French geometer is in Note 9, p. 4*03, * The vertical angle 

* of a triangle depends wholly on these data, the base and, its 

* adjacent nnglcsi Call the liase c, its adjacent angles A, B, 

* and the vertical angle C. This tliird angle being derived 

* from the quantities A, B, and c, must be a determinate funo 
tiou of them, or formed from their combination. Whence, 

^ adopting this notation, C = : (A, B, c). Ifizt the line c is of 

a nature heterogeneous to the angles A and B, ond tkcrrforc 
^ cannot he compounded tilth these quantities. Consequently 
‘ C = ? : (A, B) or the vertical angle, is simply a function of 

* the angles A and B at the base ; and hence the third angle of 

* a triangle must depend wholly on the other two. * 

Now, if Le Gendre had actually reasoned as loosely and fd- 
laciously as he is made to do in the sentence wt have printed 
ill italics; and had really affirmed that a quantity cailnot be 
jcbnipounclcd with others to which it is heterogeneous, his arr 
gument would have niented alf the contempt our autlior ex^ 
})ress^s for it, and must have been pronounced unworthy not 
only of the first geometer in Europe, biit of the lowest pi'e- 
Render mathematic^il science. How the learned Professor 
suppose, for one moment, that the distinguished 
matician, of whdae merit he seems well avvare, could have 
guilty of so gross a blunder, wc find it diffiailt to explain. ' 

\ We shall give Le Gendre’^s argument in hia own words, 
Afterwards a commentary on tliem, which wc ate n6t afraid t6' 
5 »ubmit, either to his examination or that of his antagonist. 
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The ^^ion is tlic same as above. * On a vu qtie C doit 

* determine par Ics seules donnees A, 

* sms on ligne qtielconque ; mais la ligne c est hc- 

* terogew avec les hombres A, B, C, et si on avait un equation 

* quelconque entre A, B, C et c, On en pounmt tirer la valeur 
^ ae c en A, B) C, d’ou il resulteroit que c cst egale a un 

* nombre ce qui est absui^de. Done C ne pent entrer dans la 

* valenr de C, et on a simplemcnt C = ? : (A, B). * 

111 this there is no assertion that heterogeneous quantities 
' cannot be compounded together ; the force of the argument lyes 
qiilLc in another quarter. The quantities A, B, C are angles ; 
they are of tlie same nature with numbers, or mere expressions 
of i-atip, and, acairding to the language of algebra, are of no 
dimension. The quantity o, on the other hand, is the base of 
a triangle, that is to say> a straight line, or a quantity of one 
dimension. Of the four quantities, therefore, A, B, C, c, the 
first three are of no dimensions, and the fourth or last is of one 
dimension. No equation tliercfore can exist involving all these 
four quantities, ami them only ; for if there did, a value of c 
might be found in terms of A, B and C, and c would therefore 
be equal to a quantity of no dimension; which is impossible. It 
would be equal to a quantity of no dimension, because every 
function of <^uantities of no dimension, must itself be of no di- 
mension. The quantity c then does not enter into the determi- 
nation of C 5 so that C is dqjtermincd by A and B alone, which 
was to be shown. It is evident, therefore, that it is not on the 
mere heterogeneity of the quantities A, B, C, c, that the argu- 
ment turns, but upon that particular kind of heterogeneity, in 
w'hich all the quantities but onefare of no dimensions. No other 
kind of heterogeneity would lead to the same result. 

Hence the fallacy of anotlier statement of the author of these 
Elements, which he has given as a still more triumphant refuta- 
tion of Le Gendre. llic argument of the latter is applied, as 
we have seen, to the relation between the three angles of a 
triangle, and any one of the sides. • Now, ’ says our author, • sup - 
^ pose that the three sides, and one of the angles of a triangle are 
.^.considered, the case is quite similar to the preceding; and the 
5 reasoning ^at applies to the one must apply also to the other ; 
f and we must therefore conclude, that, there cannot be an equa- 
? lion between these four quantities;’ which is contrary to the fact, 
jneonsutent with the well known theorems which give the > 
angles of a 7 rinngle in terms of its sides. The truth, however, ' 
IS, that the two cases here proposed are by no means parallel 
for though they arc tlie same in what relates merely to the cir^ 
(L^jmstance of heterogeneity, they are different in what relates fo 




the number of dimensionsi the point on whidi the whole argii^ 
inent turns. The quantities given in the latter case c, C, 

where C is of no dimension, and the other three of them 


of one. Now, from three quantities of one dimension it is easy 
to fi:>rm a quantity of no dimension at all ; so that there is no 
reason why tlie value of C may not be found in terms of the 
three lines a, b, c. Tlie common theorem in trigonoineti^, 
which gives the cosine of an angle in terms of the three sides, viz. 

cos. C example of this, the cosine of C be- 

ing evidently exhibited as a quantity of no dimension. 

Mr L. has entered into a disquisition on the principle that gave 
rise to Le Gendre’s error ; but as we have shown, in a man- 


ner that wc think will prove convincing even to himself, Uiat 
Le Gendre has fallen into no error, but has reasoned with per- 
fect accuracy, and, as we think, with great ingenuity, it is un- 
necessary t6 enter any farther into the argument. 

The subject of the greatest difticulty that tails wutliin the com- 
pass of the Elements, is, without all tioubt, the doctrine of pro- 
portion, if it is treated in a rnjinncr perfectly general and accu- 
rate. There arc indeed two ways in wliich this subject may be 
Ireated, one applicable to number only, or commensurable mag- 
nitiulo, another applicable to all magnitude, both commensuralue 
and incommensurable. It is the latter only tliat is difficult; 


the former is easy ; and, to any one tolerably familiar with the 
elements of algebra, presents nothing to retard the progress of 
investigation. The value of these two methods, in a scientific 
view^, IS extremely different : and that which leads to universal 
conclusions must be admitted to hav(* an infinite preference to 


the other. To demonstrate a truth w’hich is itself quite general 
in one particular case only, is doubtless • a very imperfect way 
of delivering the elements of science. Nevertheless, lor the sake 
of those who are just entering on the study of geometry, on ac- 
count of the difficulty' of the general methods, it may be useful, 
by way of introduction, to begin with one that is less general 
and more easy ^ but this ought not to supersede the use of tlie 
more accurate and scientific mode of demonstration. 


In the work before us, it is the first of the^wo mediods only 
that is pursued ; the idea of proportion is confined to quanti- 
fies that have a common measure, and excludes incommensur- 
gbles altogether. * Four quantities are said to be proportiohal 
when a submultiplc of the first is contained in the second, 
f often as a like submultiple of the third is contained in the 
f fomth.' (B. 5. dcf. 10.) 

It is indeed possible to interpret tlife defia^ioa so as to in- 
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chide tnccnnin(*nsural>Ie^, ' by nipposing die word eontarned Jo 
signify, tliat flic less is found in the, greater, with or without a 
remainder. Hut this is not the sense in wiiich the word is taken 
in the demonstrations that follow. Tlie sixth proposition, ap- 
plicable to number phly, demoiislr.ntes the eqiiaiity between the 
products of the extremes and hieans of proportional nuiiibcrs ; 
and as all the subsctpicnt pro|ioaitions depend on it, they are ip 
strictness applicable to mimber only. All this is no doubt very 
>iis(^nl as an introduction to raatlicinatical study; but it is a 
matter of very easy pcrfonnancc, and does not entitle the au- 
thor to make light, of those geometers who havo had a higher 
aim, and who have attained it by methods more dilTicult and 
laborious. 'J'he learned Professor, speaking of Euclid, has said, 

‘ The great object which the framer of tlie Elements had pro- 

* posed to himself, by adopting such an artificial definition, of 

* proportion, was to obviate the difficulties arising from the con- 

* sideraUon of incommensurable quantities. Undcr»tlie shelter 
‘ of a certain ini^iiiude of principle, he lias contrived rather 

* to evade those difEculties, than fairly to meet them. * (Note 34-. 

420.) The first remark in this passage is certainly true ; the 

ast appears to us Anjust in the extreme; and nothing but our 
respect f()r flie learned author prevcTits us from saying, that it 
is most unworthy of a geometer. That Euclid has sought to 
shelter himself, bv .7ny principle whatever, from fairly meeting 
the difiSculties of Ills subject, wc cannot but consider ns a most 
Unmerited rcproaclu If indeed, by great ingenuity, and by 
view's bod) original and profound, he has overcome with facility 
those difficulties w'liich to others wopld have provc'd insurmount- 
able — if to have done this can be called evasion, wc will admit 
that it may fairly be imputed to 'the Greek geometei*. But no 
demonstrations are more satisfactory or convincing, thair-those 
in his fiftli book; and wc ore sure that this assertion will be con- ' 
firmed by every peraon who has studied it with attention. It is 
easy to throw' out an indefinite charge like the preceding ; but 
let the author of it take any particular proposition— let him n- 
polvze it carrfiilly, and point out to the world where the evasion 
ana unfairness of the argument consists. -Such charges ought 
aJjways to -be apeompanied with an accurate reference to particu- 
lars ; otherwise, from wliatever source they come, -we may say as 
Barrow did to a former' assailant of Euclid, * Thou wouldest 
do<well to^iQW us where‘s O llamus.’ If the result of siich ana- 
lysis shaQ^ie, the detet^on of sophistry and error in Euclid^ 
theory of-proportiohj our author will Tiave a very flattering irti- 
^erence to 'draw by r- comparison; noi only with Euclid;- byt' 
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'witli Barrow, Simsc^n, and mariy who have hitherto 

passed in the world for jireat geometm. , ' , 

So far is Euclid’s definition of proportion, and his methoda 
of demonstration, from meriting the censures which are here so 
inconsiderately thrown out, that we believe no one can explain 
the properties of proportionals, universally and directly, mqre 
easily than he has done ; nor do we believe that any definltioii 
can be given, on which it is so easy to reason correctly, as that 
which he has employed. A more simple definition, indeed, 
than his, and one equally applicable to incommensnrables, might 
be given, viz. ibur quantities are proportionals, when the first 
is found in any multiple of the second (with or without re« 
maindcr), as on as the third is found with or without remainder 
in Uic ^me multiple of tiie Iburtlik This dci^ition, however, 
though simpler than Euclid’s in' the enunciation, will not, on 
trial, be found nearly so applicable to the purposes of investi- 
gation. His definition is in reality an accurately geometrical 
description of the equality of two quotients,' understanding the 
operation of division to be either accurately performed, or to be 
carried on ad infinitum^ according as the circumstances re- 
quire. The three conditions invmved in Euclid’s definition, 
tiiough they give it an appearance of complication, enable one 
to make the transition more easily from the abstract doctrine 
of proportion to its application to geometrical figure, than can 
be done by any other way of treating the subject. Let any 
one, for example, compare the first proposition of the sivtb 
book, where Euclid proves, that triangles of the same altitude 
arc as their bases, with any demonstration of it derived from 
such a definition of proportion as our author has given, and 
die advantage will be fi>und astonishingly on the side of EucIuL 
In the work before us, this proposition is the 25th the sixth, 
and is demonstrated in a manner not at all rigorous, and appli- 
cable to commensurable quantities only.' Even in that state, ft 
is not simpler than Euclia’s ; and to make the demonstration- 
complete, it would require a second part to be added, suited to 
the case of incommensurable ma^itudes, as is done by ’Ihomas ^ 
Simpson, in his scholium annexed to this proposition, which ia.' 
the 7th of die fourth of his Elements ; and this addition the 
author himself considered as possessing sudi a degree of diffi- 
culty, that he says it may not be amiss for the learnt to omit 
it entirely. If l^clid’s method is pursued, no' such difficulty^ 
occurs ; and we veiy much wonder that Simpson, who was opjt 
ficholar enough to discover, in the 5tb book .of Euclid, those ^ 
Platonic heresies which appear to have excited die uidignatiofi 
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of the Jetuned profe$sor, should not have 8dq)tcd a definition that 
would hare spared him.die necessity of a double and indirect de- 
monstration. 

, For similar reasons» we cannot admit the first proposition of 
the 6th of these Elements,/ that * parallels cut diverging lines 

* proportiona%, ’ to be rigorously demonstrated, «ccej)t when 
the lines are comraensurabie. The accommodation of the rea- 
soning to incommensurables, which is attempted in the second 
port of the proposition, is by a^roximation, — a process that 
should not be introduced into geometry but when absolutely 
necessary. It is so far from being necessary here, that when 
the truc idea of proportion is established, the demonstration, 
in the case of ineommensut'able magnitudes, is as easy as when 
one magnitude is exactly the double or the treble of that with 
which it is compared. 

On the subject -of this same definition, our author further 
remarks, * the pertinaci^ of modem editors of the Elements 

* in retaining such an intricate definition, appears the more 

* singular, since, omittiiig all the books relative to the pro- 
. * peities of number, they have not' given the slightest intima- 

* tion respecting even thie existence of incommensurable quan- 

* tides. ’ 

Here we are inclined to join with our author, not in blaming 
the editors of the Elements for retaining Euclid’s definition of 
proporticmols, but for omitting to introduce any thing concern- 
ing the nature of incommensurables. This is undoubtedly a 
.defect, and we arc glad to see it corrected in the work before 
ns ; the existence of incommensurable magnitudes being.prov- 
ed, in tlic last proposition of the 5tb book, by the comparison 
of the diagonal of a square with its side. The same thing has 
been done by Le Uendre in his £3ements. Euclid himself made 
the doctrine of incommensurables the subject of his lOtli book, 
the longest and most Elaborate in the Elements. Tlie modern 
editors^ave left out this book, of which a great part is no doubt 
.unnecessary, but of which as much ought, dertainly, to have 
;bcen retained, as to give to begumers some idea of a relation 
, among quantities very extensive, but not very easily conceived. 
In censuring the inconsisteusy of these writers, Mr L. did not 
irroatk that he had himsdf been guilty of a like inconsistency, 
only much more considemble. He has' treated of proportion 
.80. as ^'exclude incommensurableB altogether ; and he has then 
•ptqemkd to d^ne -.and explain the nature of incommensur- 
|ri|jl^magldtode8. This is a much greater inconsistency than 
pte . Ong man lays sp broad ^ foundation for his housCf 
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that he has room for an additional apartment) which howet|jh 
he docs not build : Another lays so narrow a foundation, that 
he has no room for an addition, which he nevertheless insists on 
making. Which of these two does tlie most -tre^ass against 
the rules of architecture, and common sense, we leave the 
reader to determine. 

On this subject we must again repeat, that what Mr L. has 
performed in his 3th book does by no means authorise him to 
talk lightly of the labours of Euemd. His demonstrations are 
adapt^ to numbers only; to any one versed in algebra, to 
make out such demonstrations is a, work of no difHailty, and 
can give him no title to despise the slower and more laborious 
process by which the tlieorcnis he has demonstrated, in one par- 
ticular case, are extended to all cases whatsoever. This last is 
done in so masterly and original a manner in the .?th of-Euclid, 
that we think few mathematicians have ever raised a. nobler 
monument to their memoi'y tlian that which this book contains. 
Notwithstanding the attacKs of our author, it is not likely to be- 
soon demolished ; it has weathered the vicissitudes of opinion 
fur two thousand years, and notwithstanding tliis new attack, 
we still conclude as Barrow did, more than a hundred years 
ago, msi machinis validiorilm imjndsa in atemum durabit. 

Though we cannot help thinking, that tbci'e is a great defect 
both in the doctrine of proportion as here given, and in tlie 
transition from the general doctrine to the proportion of geo- 
metrical lines Olid figures, we are very ready to commend the 
series of propositions which composes the 6th book. Several 
propositions are there introduce, which have not usually, 
found a place in the Elements of Geometry; and though 
perhaps, in strictness, they are not quite of such gener^ ap- 
plication as absolutely to belong to tliat place, yet we are 
glad to see a number of curious and valuable propositions 
that ore to be found only in rare or expensive works, 
brought into a situation where they may be read by every 
body. Such, for example, .are the 9th and 10th of the 6th 
‘book, the former of which is the l.'iStb, and the latter the 154ftk 
of the 7th book of Pappus .Ale^hndrinus. The construcrien 
in the 19tb proposition is 'from, the 157th of the same'; but, 
though undoubtedly elegant, is not so easy ^hnd ^mentary as 
some others. The 31st is a very-useful proposition for giviqg 
'ihe area of -a triangle in terms of tire tlrree sides. It was first 
introduced into the Elements, wo. believe, <'by. Clovius. It has 
.' been since very often omitted, or only given as a trigonomr^ri- 
" cal proposi.tioQ' ^ The proposition in the 42d note is .firom the 
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get^eter Fecnutt^ , ' As these propositions, thou/^h not 
common, are not new,' . it. would have been better if the 
thbr had referr^ to fl^o orij^al sources from which the know* 
ledge of them is derived. The book concludes with an ap>' 
proximation tp the aiep of .the circle^ which no doubt does, 

. strictly' .^pasking, belong to tliis part of geometry; The mer' 
thod pursued ror obteiniog. the approximation is a very good 
one; but, we fear, is despatdied with much too gr^at brevity 
^ be eadly intelligible tO; a be^ner.. 

It. it is wiu considerable regret that wc conclude ' our remarks 
on these boc^s, where there is so much commendable matter, 
with a censure that allies vCir generally to the style in which' 
they are composed. The simplicity characteristic of matliema* 
tical language' is but too often wanting; and a puerik; afSKitao 
tion of cement, not at all suited to geometnr, is substituted 
^ its room. This is' the more to be regretted, that it is pre> 
cisely the fault against' which the student should be put upon 
his guard. 

^is want of simplicity arises either from an affected change 
of expression, or from uie unnecessary introduction of meta'- 
' phorical language. It is said, for -instance, of a line which is 
to be carried, round a triangle, and to turn about the angular 
points, so as to describe the angles of tlie triangle in succession, 
tliat it is to ttim about the first point, to open at the second, 
and, finally, to tscar about the third. (Notes and Illustrations, 
p, 405.) In the 24th proportion of the '3d, it is said of a 
stnught line that is proved to be within the circle, that, * being 

* extended, it. would meet the drcuxnference again bcfor6 it ej- 

* fected Us escape,* Agun, at note 39th, the seme called the Ver> 
nier, by means of which the larger divisions on tlic limb of a 
mathematical instrument are subdivided into parts much - small- 
er than could be done, by actual division, is acnominat^ .a pa- 
rasiU scale. Was it on allaaion to die ordinary meaning of the 

parasite that led our author to this conceit ? He might 
l^eremarked,. that the analog fpik m]^rely, as the small scale 
is tppst rigorous in detecting errors of the 'great one. P»- 
. IpiM idea was. suggrated tc^ hlni W ^the use tlTat Helio- 
gii^ns,ji>.,said to he>ve uiodcr 'cl'.^l^m amorijg his 

cduiiji^', ,whom.jiie fixed, to thp. rircunyerinice of a w^atpr* wheel, 
jn8t.aa. t^ vemW is to tkie.;ciri;hhlfei^ce of a ^adrant ; aiul 
vdien. d^ driven' rouhd, with ob- 
.biS; th^y alternately. 

.riiil^iptD tbe air. The Roman 
tij^' tp"j^ T«h^ by post^)^’,- 



may add that of being the fimt appljed parasitiad eefde 
to circular instruments. .^U thisi" however^ is little ituited to the 

S avity of science ; and we hope that^ in the third edition of 
. ese !uements» the straight line above mentioned will not ap* 

E eer as a prisoner escaping from conjlin^ent, ndt the .Veniier 
e disgraced by the name of Parasite. ■ ; 

_ Another fault in the lat^age of this, book, lyes in the dbscu* 
rity of the general enunciations, which makes them often extreme^ 
Jy difficult to follow, without the commentary which the particular 
enunciations afford. An affectation of brevity is. the principal 
cause of this, — although the proper object is never to be obtain* 
ed by sparing words to tlie author, but by sparing time nud labour 
to the reader. An appearance of concisciic^ may be given, by 
leaving out words, which, if they had been introduced, would have 
made the subject intelligible in much less time, and with much 
less exertion. In an elementary work nothing is to be more 
carefully avoided than brevity of tliis description. 

It should also be considered, that the language of Geometry re- 
quires nothing but accuracy and perspicuity, united to as much 
conciseness as is consistent with the latter. The works in that 
science, by the adaptation of their parts, may exemplify quarts 
Mm series, junciuraque pallet ; but can hardly illustrate any o- 
ther of the rules of the critic or the orator. They admit no ex- 
pression purely ornamental, and reject every thing that can 
withdraw the attention from the main object. To metaphor 
and variety of expression they are peculiarly averse ; and th0 
grometer must never forget, that the transparency of a medium' 
may be injured by the flowers scattered on its surface, no lest 
than by the mud difliised through its mass. 

The elementary books of Geometry now run over, are suo* 
cecded by an Appendix, os before remarked, containing pro- 
blems resolved by straight lines without circles, and others by 
circles without straight lines. The first are taken ftom a tract 
of Schooten, who was professor of mathematics at Leyden early 
in the l7th century ; and the second from a very modern treo^ 
tise by Mascheroni, an Italian author, formerly mentioned in 
this Journal. Though both these treatises are very ingenious* 
we doubt whether they ought to be considered as etementaryi 
The natural means which a geometer is provided wkh for re-, 
solving plain problems, are straight lines and circles ; and it ia 
only tor those who have made considerable progress in the 
Kience, volimtarily'to give up a part of those means, that the/' 
may more effectually display the resources of their own ingentH 
ity. Tliis, therefore, is not an employment for tnose beginfung' 
vot. XX. NO. 39. ' G , * 
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the study of Geometry. If, indeed, Ulie Held of mathematical 
knowledge Were so limited, that one was at a loss fur subjects 
on whicli to exercise himself, there might be reason for intro> 
ducing this sort of jcu d’csjnit ; but wiicn tlierc is so much to 
learn, that is either necessary or useful, we should Uiink it 
wrong to apply, much time to citlier of the subjects of this 
Appendix, till long after the elements have been learnt. Some 
■of Schoolcu’s problems may indeed be useful in practical Geo- 
metry, when it is required to draw perpendiculars or parallels 
on the ground, without instruments, and where circles cannot 
conveniently be descrilted. We should have thought it, how- 
ever, much more iin)X)rtant, after the six books on plane fi- 
gures, to introduce the doctrine of planes and of solids, which 
are of so great consequence in all the practical applications of 
the mathematics, and witliout which, indeed, the elements of 
Geometry are extremely incomplete. The properties of solids 
bounded by planes, and of the three round solids, as they are 
called, the cylinder, the cone, and the sphere, arc indispensa- 
ble, and ought to be introdneed in an elementary course of 
mathematics, as soon as the requisite data^ that is, the pro- 
perties of plane figures, have been sniiiciently explained. 

The Appendix we have just mentioned is followed by three 
books on the Geometrical Analysis, which it is impossible to 
view in any light but that of a groat acquisition to elementary 
Geometry. These books occupy 130 pages, and contain the 
solutions of a great number of problems, investigated accord- 
ing to tlic method of the antient or geometrical analysis. In 
this mcdiod, the solution requiml is supposed to be found ; 
and from thence the reasoning proceeds, till it comes to some 
truth that is known, or some .problem Unit has already been re- 
solved. By reversing the order of this reasoning, the’geometer 
proceeds from the point where his analysis terminated, to the 
point where jt began ; and thus he obtains wlmt is culled the syn- 
thesis, or the demonstration that his solution is true. In draw- 
ing up these books, we consider the Professor as having done a 
great service to science, and as contributing to keep alive the 
knowledge of a most beautiful and interesting branch of the 
'Mathematics, which has been too mudi overloc^ed, during tlie 
improvement of the more, general and more- powerful methods 
‘ ojf i^braic investigation. The great beauty of the antient 
j^finKry* the elegance of its. dem^strations, and the simpU- 
>^wy of the conclusions, to which it often leads, render it extreme- 
ly v^uatde. The analysis is extended, in the tliirU book, to the 
pFOposhkms called Loci, and those called Porisms, in the la<^ 
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guage of the antieiit Gcoinfetry. . A few things perjiaps might be 
changed for the better. In the first book, the progress from 
the simjder problems to the more complex, might have been 
jiiore gradnal : The first might have rqjarded the different sec- 
tions of a line, and might have proceeded so as to supply, in a 
great measure, the place <jf Euclid’s data ; a book ccrtainly^tdo 
prolix, but of which an abridgment, thrown into the form of 
a series of problems, would form an‘ excellent intro(lucti*>)j tp 
this part of Gec)metry. VV^'e also think, that it w^ould have been 
bettor to deduce the maxima and mitnina^ or dL-teriniimtions of 
the problems, directly from the solutions, than to haVo Ibrm- 
ed them, as at the end of the third book, into separate pro- 
positions* In tlie first of those W'a 3 ’s, they are more interesting 
than in anj’ oilier, as they contribute to enlarge our views of sci- 
ence, and at the same lime to render them more correct, by 
distingnisliing between the regions of possibilitj’ and of impossi- 
bility, and marking the maximum or niiviiniim which is the 
boundary betw^ecn the two. Ihe definition of a maximuyn and 
a minimum^ given at ihe beginning of tlie second book, is quite 
incorrect. TJie minimum of a variable ffuantity may be greater 
than the maximum ; and tlic^ quantity may bv in a state, where 
its value is greatJfe'r than il\c maximum^ and in one where it is less 
than the 'Hms, though it may seem aparaflox, is per- 
fectly underhtood in the liigher Geometry ; ibr the truth is, that 
a variable quantity becomes a maximum^ not on account of the 
absolute greatness of its value, but when its value is greater than 
those nearest it on either side, and a mnumnni w hen it is less. 

We shall only further remark, that as many of the problems 
and solutions in these books are taken (as tluy must necessarily 
be)' from Ollier auihors, a more prrcise retcreiice to the origi-* 
iials than is implied in the general acknowledgment of the Notes, 
w'ould have been proper 5 and the author, by pointing out 
when lie w^as indebted to others, could not have failed to rendef 
Ids own inventions more conspicuous. 

‘ A very full ami accurate treatise on Plane Trigoifohietry foJi 
lows the books on the Geometrical Analysis. The Arithme^c of 
the Sines is very jirojierly introduced, and its foundations de-* 
nionstrated in thp ustial manner. Some practical applications 
of trigonometry to the problems of surveying are .ako given. 
As it is particularly^ important, in trigonometry, to -avoid typo- 
graphical errata^ wc imii^t‘takc the liberty of mentioning tliat^ 
in the 44li analogy of the table of the solutions of ^ilique, 
angled triangles (p. 378), the last term is made cos. \ B, plsteadl 
jm. B. 
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.The notes that follow occupy no less than 100 pages; they 
are very miscellaneous) and not confined to elementary geo^ 
metiy. Besides what leones purely to that subject, they treat 
the tr^Bometiy of the Brah mi ns ; the solution- of triangle* ' 
iy al^hraic formulae ; of levelling ; of the trigonometric sur" 
rey tu Britain ; of the method of measuring heights by the ba* 
rometer; the, mean temperature of different latitudes and the 
cirde of perpetual' cong^tion, jtc. . 

This display of hnowledge, in a book destined onty to explain 
elements of geometiy, may seem somewhat Out of place ; 
and we must confess, that we see no great advantage to be de- 
rived from It, as the subjects cannot^ treated in detail suffi- 
cient to be understood by the persons to whom the book is 
jfro/esse^fy- addressed, if, however, it shall in any instance ai- 
Waken a curiosity which may lead to more full and minute ex- 
amination, it will make a fufi atonement for what might o- 
fiierwise be reckoned unnecessary and ostentatious digressions. 

A theorem for the reduction of »nafi spherical trimigles tn 
plane triangles, which was discovered by Legendre, is demon- 
strated in the 77th note, with a degree of simplicity that, so far 
as we know, is not to be found dther.in the original, or in any 
Other investigation. If each of the angles of ^ spherical tri-* 
angle, the sides of which are smafi arches,, he diminished by 
one third of the spherical excess, or of the quantity by which 
its three angles exceed 180% die sines of tlie remainders are 
proportionaT to the real lengths of the epposite sides. Tbis- 
.proposition, so useful in trigonometrical surveying, is here 
proved in a manner as elementaiy as its nature can admit ; and* 
we are glad to terminate a criticism, which has led us so oftca- 
ito find fault, with an expression- (ff entire a^robation. 


Art. VIL Tales ^ Fashionable Ljfe- By iSliss Edgeworth', 

. Author of Practical Education, Belinda, Castb Rackrentr 
l^&c. 3voLl2nio. ppwH'50. Johnson, London.- 1812- 



knowledge of all that distinguishes njanners; or .touches on hap- 
piness ia|prery coniii^ou ofnuman fortune— and so just an esti- 
mate bom of the real sources of enjoyment, and of the illusion* 
'l^y wUcli .jhjty p’e «o often obstructed, tliat it cannot be tlioughe 
'Tvqitdeiefill'foiid'we should separate her from the ordinary manu- 
foctureis <ff novek,: and speak of her Tales as works of more se- 
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rioofi importance than much of the true history and solmn phi- 
losophy that comes daily under our inspection. The great bu- 
siness of hfe} and the object of all arts and acquisitions* is un- 
doubtedly to he happy ; and though our success in this grand 
■endeavour depends* in some degree* upon external ci^cum,stan- 
ices, over which we have no contrd* and still more on temper 
and dispositions* whidi can only Im controlled by gradual and 
systematic exertion, a veiy great deal depends also upon creeds 
and (^nions, which may be eilectually and even shddenl^ reej* 
tified* by a few hints from authority tliat cannot be questioned!* 
or a few illustrations so fair and striking, as neither to be mis- 
applied nor neglected. We are all no doubt turmed, in a great 
degree, by the circiunstances in which we are placed, and tlie 
bemgs by whom we are surrounded ; but still we have all theo- 
ries of happiness — ^notions ambition, and opinions as to the 
tutnmum bonum of our own — ^more or less developed, and more 
or less original, according to our situation and cliaracter — but 
influencing our conduct and feelings at evety moment of our 
lives, and leading us oif to disappointment, and away from real 
gratification, as powerfufiy as mere ignorance or passion. It is 
to the correction of those erroneous theories that Miss Edge- 
worth has applied herself in that series of moral fictions, the last 
portion of wliicli has recentk come to our hands; and in which* 
we think, she has combined more solid instiniction with more 
universal entertainment, and given more practical lessons of 
wisdom, with less tedioiisncss and less pretension, tlian any o- 
ther writer with whom we ore acquainted. 

When we reviewed the first part of these Tales which are 
devoted to the delineation of fashionable life, we ventured to ex- 
press a doubt, whether the author was justifial)le for expending 
BO large a quantity of her moral medicines on so small a body of 
patients — and upon patiiHits too whom she had eveiy reason to 
fear would turn out incurable. Upon reflection, however, we 
are now inclined to recal this sentiment. The vices and illu- 
sions of fashionable life are, for die most part, merdy the vices 
and illusions of hnman ' nature — ^presented sometimes iii their 
most conspicuous, and almo^ always in their most sedu^ve 
form ; — and even where they are not merely fostered, and .em- 
bellished, but actually generated in that exdted region, il| is ■ 
very well known that they * dr^ upon the place beneath*. * and 
are speedily propagated add^difiused ihto'the world below. TV> 
expose' them, therefore, this their original and proudeM; 
^sphere, is not. only to purii^ the stream at its' souite, but ta 
counteract thdr pernicious uiflneiicr precisely where is rdoir 
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formulable and extensive. To point out the miseries of those 
infinite &ncl laborious pursuits in which persons who pretend to be 
fashjonflhie consume their days, would be but an un])rohtabfe 
task; w'hilc nobody could be found who would admit that they 
belonged to the class of pretenders ; and all that remained 
thereh^re was to show, that tlie pursuits themselves were prei- 
posterousj aitd indicted the same miseries upon the unqiiestion- 
led leaders of fashion, as upon the Immblest of their followers. 
For this task, too, Miss Edgeworth possessed certain advan- 
tages of w'hich it would have been ecjually unnatural and unfor- 
tiinale f her readers, if she had not sought to avail herself 
We have said, that the hints by whi(‘h we may be enabled to 
correct those errors of opiniim wliich so frequently derange the 
whole scheme 6f life, must be given by one whose authority is 
lialde to no serious disjmtc. Persons of fashion, therefore, and 
pretenders to fashion, will never derive any considerable benefit 
from all the cdiiyijig essays and apologues that siiperanmial- 
cd gfvernesses and preceptors may indite for their reforma- 
tion ; — nor from the voliiines of sermqns which learned divines 
may jmt forth for the aniimdinent of the age \ — nor the in- 

S ;eiiious diNCOurses which philosophers may publish, from the 
ove of fame, money, or mankind. Their feeling as to all such 
monitors is, that tlicy know iiolljing at all about the ntatter,- 
andi have nothing to do with .personages so much above them ; 
— and so th(*y laugh at Uu*ir prosing and presumption — and throw 
them aside, with a inirigled sense of contempt and indignation. 
Now, Miss Edg(?woj lli lia))pens fortunately to be born in the 
-condition of a lady,— familiar from early life with the fashion- 
ablv' world, and liable to no suspicion of liaving become an author 
froD) any other motives than those she has been pleased lo as- 
sign. • 

But it is by no means enough that we should be on a foot- 
ing, in point of rank, wdtli those to wbom wc are moved to 
address om* instruclioris. It is necessary that we should also 
have some rtlisli for, the pleasures we accuse them of ove;*- 
raling, and some pretensions to the glory we ask them to de- 
spise. If a pian, uithi/ut stomach or. palate, takes it into his 
head to lecture against the pleasures of the table — or an old 
maid sigainst flirtation — or a miser against extravagance, they 
. may say as many w isp and jusl things as they please — but they 
may^b^ure that they will either be laujjhed ati or not listen- 
c^&^imd that all their dissuasives w^iJl be set down to the 
more ignorance or emy. In the very same way, a 
ISHPbt . woman who is obviouSy without talents to shine or 
ia jashioi^able life, n^ay ' utter any quantity of strikiiijg 
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tmths as to its folly or iinsatislactorincss, withoat ever commancl- 
iDg the attention of one of its votaries. The infcTence is so 
rekdy, and so consolatory — that all diosc wise reflections are the 
firpit of disappointment and mortification — that they w^ant to re- 
duce all the world to their own dtdl level — and to deprive others 
of gratifications which tliey are tiiemselves incapable of tasting. 
The judgment of Miss Edgeii^ofth, however, we think, is hot 
in any very imminent danger of being disablccl by this ingenious; 
imputation ; and if we were to select any one of the traits th^t 
are indicated by her writings as peculiarly characteristic, arid 
peculiarly entitled to praise, we should specify the singular force 
of judgment and self-denial, which has enabled her to resist the 
temptation of being the most brilliant and fasliionable w riter of 
her day, in order to be the most useful and instructive. 

Tlie writer who conceived the characters, and reported the 
conversations of Lady Delacour — Lady Geraldine — and Lady 
Dashfort (to lake but these tliree out of her copious dramatis 
persome)^ certainly need not be afraid of being excelied> by any 
of her contemporaries, in that faithful but flattering representa- 
tion of the spoken language of persons of wit and politeness of 
the present day — in that light and graceful tone of raillery 
and argument — and in that gift of sportive but cutting mvdi^ 
sanev^ which is sure to commandf such unbounded success in 
tliosc circles, where success is supposed to be most difficult, 
and most desirable. With die consciousness of such rare 
qualifications, we do think it required no ordinary degree of 
fortitude to withstand the temptation of being the flattering 
delineator of fashionable manners, instead of their enlighten- 
ed corrector; and to prefer die chance of amending the age 
in which she lived, to the certainty of enjoying its applauses. 
Miss Edgeworth, how'ever,,Js entided to the praise of this mag- 
nanimity ; — ^for not only has she alitJlaincd fi-oin dressing any 
of lier favourites in this glittering di'apcry, but she lias uiii- 
.formly exhibited it in such a way as- to mark its subordina- 
tion to the natural graces it is sometimes allowed to eclipse, 
and to point but the defects it still more frequently 
is a very rare talent, certainly, to be able to delineate bbth fraid 
virtues and captivating accomplishments with the same tbiee 
and fidelity; — but it is a sdll rarer exercise of that talent, to 
render the former both more amiable and more attr ictive than 
the latter — and, without depriving wit and vivacity of any of 
their advantages, to win not only our Sections, but our admir^ 
ation away from them, to the 1(^$ dazzling qualities of the heart 
and. the understanding. 13y v/hat resprirces 
anabled to perform this feat, we leave our readi^X^'^ to 
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£*0111 the perusal of her writings ; — of which it is our business to 
..present them witli a slender account, and a scanty sample. 
These three new volumes contain but three stories j — the firet 
.fining exactly a voliunc, the second half a volume, and the last 
no less than a vdume and a half. The first, which is entitle 
* Vivian, ’ is intended to show not only into what absurdities, 
but into what guilt and wretchedness a person, otherways esti» 
niable, may be brought by that *• infirmity of purpose * whidi 
renders him incapabm of resisBbg.^ solicitations of others, — 
of saying in short, on proper occasions. The moral, per- 
haps, is brought a little too constantly forward j and a little 
more exaggeration is admitted into the construction of the story, 
than Miss Edgeworth generally emp]o3rs but it is full of cha- 
racters ahd incidents and good sense, like all' her other pro- 
ductions. Tlie mere outline is as follows. ' 

Vivian is a yomig man of good family, fortune, talents, and 
dispositions, — the only child of an amiablewidow, who spoils and 
over-educates him at home,— teaches him to depend entirely 
upon her will, — arid then sends him to tlie university to acquire 
steadiness of character. Here he fortunately tails in with a 
tutor who has that, along with all other human excellencies ; 
and, forming an ardent friendship with him, becomes so faraen- 
fible of hi>'< own infirmity, as to determine to get tlie better of 
jt, and to do nothing at the request of any person, but especial- 
ly of his mother, without satisfying himself that it was right. 
When his studies are finidied, he conics home to his country 
sent ; where the first mark of his independence is to fall in love 
with a most amiable young lady, whose family and fortune, 
however, do not correspond with his mother’s ambitious views 
for him. His importunity, howmrer, and Miss Sidney’s merit, 
at last overcome her rqpugnance ; and the match is ne^ly set- 
tled, when he aUows himself to be persuaded by .a certain Lord 
Glistonbury in the neighbourhood, first to transform his comfort- 
able mansion into a gothic castle,' and then to stand for the 
county on the independent interest. Both projects are attend- 
ed w^. nionstrous ei^nse — ^but succeed j and Vivian n. 

Wit up in turrets and Dattlemaits,-^nd return^ t^.,a narrow 
majority to parliament. This Isst.piepri of siicoess Wees him 
go to town before the lawyers can complete ..the marriage set-, 
^ments ; and here die attentions of L^ord Olistonbuty, and the 
Ifgremem of his hou^ Ifsad him to rt>end,8o inuch of his time 
there, tftat. it is uriiye^ly reported that he is to marry his 
^Idest dapght^ ; and he is in great danger cf behig prevailed 
Wit . riW’qjT]; wlWi. W 4 rawn into 9, sort of 
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PlcUonic intrigue with a beautiful Mrs Wharton^ whose hru* 
band treats her with great neglect, and who chases to confide t6 
Vivian the secret of her domestic misery. While he is rcsolv* 
ing every day to break off this dangerous connexion, he happens 
to send one of the sentimental epistles intended for the disconso^ 
late, matron, by mistake, to Miss Sidney,— who instantly renoun- 
ces him with great dignity. He'has the grace to take a fever 
on the occasion j but no sooner gets weh, than he thinks it 
necessary to go and satisfy Mrs Wharton of the impropriety of 
their intercourse ; the result of -which laudable attempt is, that 
he elopes with her to the Continent, where hq has very soon 
the satisfaction of learning, that the whole affair is merely the 
denouement of a profligate concert between her and her husband, 
—the one intending to get 'a large siim of damages, and the 
otbei* to get a rich husband in her penitent seducer.' He then 
comes back to England, and goes down to Glistonbury Caatle, 
when he speedily falls in Ipvc with his Lordship’s youngest 
daughter, a very beautiful, romantic, and extraordinary young 
lady, — who refuses him because she is in k)ve witli his former 
tutor, — and by whom she is in her turn refused, because he is in 
love with Miss Sidneyt Vivian then finds, that the eldest 
daughter is in love with him ; and» considei'iiig that his former 
attentions give her a sort of claim upon his honour, is easily 
}iersuadcd to marry her ; which he a'^ cordingly does, to the 
great satisfaction of the whole family. Not being very comfort- 
able at home, he now makes a figure in parliament ; and is be- 
ginning to ffnd considerable consolation in patriotism and popular 
glory, — ^when his father-in-law is unfortunately ofRtred a Marquis- 
ate by the ministiy, upon condition of his changing sides; andii 
so earnest and persevering in his solicitations to his son-in-law to 
perform the same simple evolution, that poor Vivian is at last 
induced tb comply ; — when he is insulted, among others, by 
his old friend Mr Wharton, to whom he sends a challenge, and 
Ss shot dead by him at the first fire. 

The chief fault of this story is, that the reader cares little about 
the hero; and ceases -to feel.either respect or interest fctfhimy 
the moment he detaches himsdf from Miss Sidney. -The lakes' 
bf the Glistonbury family, too, are a good deal caricatitred ; and 
we rather think Miss Ed^worth overrates our progress both ill 
persMal amhin political profligacy, when she supposes it possibly 
that such' ai, man as Wharton could be receive in any sodc^ 
after the exposure of . his infamy in. r^ard to his wife; orthai 
even an old politician, like Lord Glistonbury, could opimly pass 
^om the patriotic to the mlnistei'hil sidCi without any sott of 
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pretext the conversion, except the promise of a marquisate* 
The great merit of the taie, on the odier hand, consists in the 
skiii and perverted ingenuity with w^hich the. author lias mad<^ 
her hero ^ find apologies and good reasons indeed for his versac^ 

S on almost every occasion $ and the address with 

as represented him as rejecting at other times tbemosi rcs^son-' 
able and nifoctionate a^lvice,— just in order to show that he had a 
will and understandin^of his own, and was not to be led or govern- 
ed like an infant. The sobordin^ characters, too, with which 
the volume abounds, are drawn, fot^the most part, with the utmost 
force and vrvacily. That' of Lord Glistonbury is original, we 
think, in fiction ; thong!) mo'stof diir fashionable readers must have 
met will) sometliiiig very like it in real life. It is that of a talk- 
ing conceited nobleman, witli some memory and some viva- 
city, but very little principlcj judgment or understanding ; who 
goes on with an incessarrLchatter of borrowed sense and original 
nonsense; delighted to near himself talk, and mistaking his 
paltry maxims and insufferable volubility fbi eloquence and 
knowledge of the world. Ilis deOtit^ however, will make him 
far better understood than any description of ours. It is on 
occasion of Vivian introducing his own tutor to Irim, as willing 
to undertake the education of liis son and lioii* ; on whicii his 
Lordship is pleased to observe— 

Mr Russell will^ I ani perfectly persuaded, make LidJinrst e- 
very thing we can desire ; ^'in honour to his country ; an urn anient 
to his family. It is my dec ided opinion, that man is but a bundle 
of habits ; and it tny maxim, that education is *^cond nature— 
indeed, in many cases, l or, except that I am staggered about ori- 
ginal genius, I owm I conceive, with Hartle)”, that early impressions 
and associations are all in all : his vibrations and vibratiuncles arc 
quite satisfactory. Ihit what I particularly wish for Lidhurst, Sir, 
is, that he should be trained as 'soon as possible into a statesman. 
Mr Vivian, I presume, you mean to follow up public business, and 
no doubt will make a figure. So I prophecy— and I am used to 
these things. And from Lidhurst, too, under similar tuition, I may 
with reason expect miracles — ’hope to hear him thundering in the 
House of Commons in a fe%v years— ’confess ’am not quite so im- 
patient to have the young dog in the, house of incurables ; for you 
know he couhLnot'bc there without being in ray shoes, which I 

hare not done with yet— ha! ha! ha! Each in his turn, my 

boy ! — In the mean time. Lady Mary, shall we Join the yon- 
der, on the terrace. Lady Glistonbury walks so slov% that We will 
be sqy jjHi^ urs in coming tb us/so we had best go tb her lady- 
sh to gj^^he mountain won’t go to Mahomet, you know of course 

• way to the iterrace^ Lord Glistonbury continued to 
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give his ideas on education ; sometimes appealing to Mr Russellp 
sometimes happy to catch the eye of Lady Mary. 

' “ Now, my idea lor Lidhurst is simply this:— that he should know 
every tiling that is in all the best books iii the library, but yet that 
bie should be the farthest possible from a book-worm-^that he should 
never, except in a set speech in the House, have the air of having 
opened a book in his life — ^mother wit for me i-^in most caBes«-*and 
that easy style of originality,, which shows the true getitlemau. — Aa 
to morals— Lidhurst, walk on my boy*-«-<-— as to morals, I confess 
I couldn’t bear to see any thing of the Joseph Surface about liim. 

A youth of spirit must, you know, Mr Vivian-! ^ex;cu8e me. Lady 

Mary, this is an aside « ■ -be something of a latitudinafikn to keep iit 
the fashion~not that I mean to say so exactly to Lidhurst — No, 
no ! — on the contrary, Mr Russell, it is our cue, as welt as this re- 
verend gentleman’s, ” looking back at tlie chaplain, who bowed as- 
sent before he knew to what^ — it is our cue, os well as thia re- 
verend gentleman’s, to preach prudence, ^d temperance, and a!! 
the cardinal virtues. ” ' IV. p. 41 — 4. 

This is enough for Lord Glistonbury ; — though we must say 
for him that he is equally entertaining throughout the voluinc;. 
The character of Wharton is not altogether so original ; but 
it is supported with no less talent and spirit. This is a design- 
ing profligate, who, by the help of great guyety, wit, mid 
licentious talk, contrives to pass for nothing worse than a care-' 
less rash fellow, with a great deal of generosity and genius at 
the bottom. It was his object to detach Vivian from his ho- 
nourable attachment to Miss Sidney, and U> model him into a 
supporter of his own flexible politics. We take the following 
at random, as specimens of his mode of attack. One morning 
when he called, he found Viv|,an writing. 

Poetry ! ” exclaimed he, carelessly looking at what he had been 

writing ; Poetry, I protest ! — Aye, I know this ’poor fellow’s in love ; 
and every man who is in love is a poet, ‘ with a wofiil ditty to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow, ’ Pray, what colour may miss Sidney’s eyebrows 
be ?— she is really a pretty girl — I think I remember seeing her at 
some races — Why does she never come to town ? — Hut of course she 
is not to blame for that, but - her fortune, I suppose — Marrying a 
girl without a fortune is a serious thing in these expensive days ; but 
you have fortune enough for both yourself and your wife, so you may 
do as you please. Well, I thank God I have no fortune !— If 1 had. 
been a young man of fortune, I should have been the most unhappy . 
rascal upon Earth, for I should never have married — I should have al^ 
w'ays suspected, that every woman liked me for my wealth — I should 
have had no pleasure in the smiles an angel— angels, or thely 
inothers, arc^o venal now-a-days, ana so foud of tlie pomps upd , 
Viunities of this wicked world 1 — 1 — *' / I' 
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I hope, ” said Vivian, laughing, you donH include the whole 
se^ in your satire ? ” 

** No — there are exceptions — and every man hair hia angel of M 
exception, as every woman has her star : — it is well for weak womeia 
when these stars of theirs don’t lead them astray ; and well for weak 
men, when these angel exceptions, before marriage, don’t turn out 
very women or devils afterwards* But why do I say all this be- 
eairse 1 am a suspicious scoundrel — 1 know, and can’t help it. If 
other &II 0 W 8 of my standing, in this wicked world, would but speak 
the truth, however, they would slumr as much suspicion, and more 
than I do. Bad as 1 am, and such as I am, y6u see, and have the 
whole of me — nobody can say Wharton’s a hypocrite, that’s some 
comfort.— But, seriously, Vivian, I don’t mean to laugh at love and 
angels — I can just remember the time when I felt all your sort of ro- 
mance— ^but that is in the pseterplimcrfect tense with me — complete- 
ly past— ambition is no bad cure for love — (singing) ‘ Ambition^ / 
said^ tjoiU soon cure me of love ; ’^and so it did — My head is, at this 
present moment, so full of this new bill that we are bringing into 
parliament, that Ci^id might empty his quiver upon me in vain. * 
p. 92 — 94. 

At another time, talking with affectod openness of his political 
principles, 

** I know said he ** how to make use of a fine word, and to round 
O fine sentence, as well as the best of you ; but what a simpleton must 
he be, who is cheated by his own sophistry ! — An artist, an enthu- 
siastic artist, who is generally half a madman, might fall in love with 
the statue of his own making ; but you never heard of a coiner, did 
you, who was cheated by his own bad shilling ? Pati'iotism and 
loyalty are counterfeit coin ; I can’t be taken in by tl'.em at my time 
•f day. ” p. 98, 


We can afford no more extracts from Vjvian ; and shall be e- 
q[ually sparing as to the second tale, entitled * Emilio de Coul 
langcs. ’ Though this is the name of the tale, it is not that 
of the proper heroine. She is a Mrs Somers, — ^an English Indy 
of large fortune and great generosity, who receives Emilie and 
the Comtessc her mother ipto her foraily when they are com* 
petted* to emigrate by the events of the revolution: and the 
atory is meant to illustrate, in' her person, the ierrible havoc 
which an irritable temper and disordered sensibility can make 
in the happiness even oi the most generous and affectionate 
character, and to show how die most extensive obligations may 
1^ mdie than cancelled’by the daily recurrence cf fontastic sus* 
'quarrels^' and imaginary dfibnccs. Mrs 
even* great sac^ccs, for the 
; but then she is 
are not sufficiently aware 
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Jier generosity — or that they overact the farce of gratitude>-^r 
^t they do not treat her with confidence — or that they wish 
to seduce her friends from her— or, lastly, that they mistake 
her, sensibility and delicacy of afiection for selfishness and bad 
temper. The character of Emille herself is so gentle and^ af*r 
fecdonate, as scarcely to have afforded any food for Mrs So- 
mers’s distemper ; but then she has an ardent affection for her 
mother $ and Madame la ComtessCy to say the troth, is abundr 
antly provoking. That character is admirably drawn \ and is 
perhaps the best delineation that is to be met with, in English^ 
of a common-place Parisian fine lady. Without reflection or 
concern for any thing but her own accommodation, and the 
hienseances of her situation, she goes on, utterly regardless of 
Mrs Somers’s fine feelings or disturbed sensibility;, and daily 
makes a thousand, observations as to the sijperfority of French 
manners, and fashions, and furniture, . without being the least 
aware that her hostess construes them all into ungrateful com- 
plaints of her want of accommodation. When tne ill humour 
excited by these proceedings becomes too apparent to be mis- 
taken, she looks upon it not with pain and confusion, but 
with astonishment and curiosity. ^ Mrs Somers then appeared 

* to her merely as an English oddity, or a lusm natiiree ,• and 

* she alternately asked Emme to account for. those strange ap- 

* pearances, or shrugged up her shoulders, and submitted 

* to the impossibility of a Frenchwoman ever comprehending 
^ such extravagances. * One little scene will show both these 
characters in their true light. Mrs Somers came in to com« 
municate to Eintlic a magnanimous project slie had formed of 
negotiating a marriage for hef with her own son ; and unlucki- 
ly found a M. Brisac reading the newspaper to her and her 
mother. 

* M. de Brisac read, in what this lady called his unemphalk 
French toncy paragraph after paragraph, and column after column, 
whilst her anxiety to have him go, every moment increased. She 
moulded her son’s tetter into all manner of shapes, as she sat in 
penance. To complete .her misfortunes, something in the pap^ 
put Madan» de Coulanges in mincl of former times ; and she began 
a long histoty of the destruction of some fine old tapestry hangings 
m the Chateau de Coularges, at the beginning of the revolution t 
This led to ^ endless mel^cboly reflections ; and at lepgth tears be-, 
gan to flow from the fine eyes of the Countess^ 

* Just, at instant, a butterfly flew into the room, and passed 
hy Madame de Coulang^, who was sittioi^ near the open window^ 
** O t the beauti^l butterfly ! cried she, starting up to catdi 

^ Did you ever see sucli a ' charming creature 1— Catch it, M. d# 
Brisac ! — Catch it, Emilie ! — Catch it, Mrs* Somers ” WiCb 
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.the t€ars^ yet upon her cheeks, Madame Coulanges began the 
chase, and M. de Brisac followed, beating the air with his perfiin^ 
handkerchief; and the butterfly fluttered round the table, at whi^ 
Emilie was standing. — Eh ! M, de Brisac, catch it ! — CatcVk, 
Eniilie ! repeated her mother — Catch it, Mrs Somers, fo)* jthh 
love of heaven 1 For the love qf heaven!^* repeated Mrs So- 

mers, who, immovably orave, and sullenly indignant, kept aloof 
during this chase.-— ** Ah ! pour le coup, papillon, je te tieiis ! ** 
cried La Comtesse, and with eager joy she covered it with a glass, 
as it lighted on the tabic. 

^ Mademoiselle de Coulanges, cried Mrs Somers, ** I acknow- 
ledge, now, that I was wrong in my criticism of Caroline de Licht- 
field — 1 blamed the author for representing Caroline, at fifteen, or 
just when she is going to be married, as running after butterflies — 

1 said, that, at that age, it was too frivolous — out of drawing — out 
of nature. — But I should have said^ only, ttiat it was out of English 

nature, 1 stand corrected ** 

* Madame de Coulanges and. M. de Brisac again interchanged 
looks, which expressed Est il possible .!'^ — And La Comtesse 
then, with an unusual degree of deliberation and dignity in her man- 
ner, walked out of the room ; * — and speedily sent for Emilie to fol- 
low her. — ‘ She found her mother in no humour to receive any a- 
pology, even if it hud been ofl’ered : nothing could have hurt Ma- 

tlanie dc Coulanges more, than the imputation of being frivolous. 

IVivoli' ! — Frivole ! — moi frivole ** she repeated, as soon as 
Emilie entered the room. My dear Eniilie ! I would not live 
nith tills Mrs »Sorners, for the rest of my days, were she to offer me 

IStt’s diamond, or the whole mines of Golconda ! lion Dieu ! — 

neither money nor diamonds, afler all, can pay for the want of 
kindness and politeness ! — ” Vql. V. p. 14-4? — 14?8. 

'Che English lady develops her own character more minutely in 
the (dl lowing letter, address^ to the only confidential friend the 
ingratiLndc of human nature had left her. 

For once, my dear friend, I am secure of your sympathising in 
my indignation — luy long suppressed, just, virtuous indignation- 
yes, virtuous ; for I do hold indignation to be a part of vir- 
tue : it is the natimd, proper expression of a warm heart and a 
^trong character against the coUhbloodcd vices of meanness and 
ingratitude. . Would that those, to whom I allude,' could feel it as a 
punishment 1 — but no, this is not the' sort of' punishment they are 
formed to icel. Nothing but what comes home to their interests — 
their paltry interests 1— their pleasures— tlieir selfish pleasures !— 
their aimi^ements— their frivolous amusements 1 ; Can' ^touch souls of 
such a ^t. To this half-formed race of vsorldling^ Who scarce 
endued with a moral sense, the generous expression of indignation 
appears ionieUiing inconiprehen^iulc- ridiculoiis ; or, in their 
hj^uage^ outri ! ihoui / With si^ch beings, therefore, I al^vays am— 
jiftnch as my nature will allow mo to be — upon my guard ; I keep 
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within, what they call, the bounds of politeness^ their dear polite-* 
U^ss ! What a system of simagrie it is, after all ! and h.)w can ho- 
' n^st human nature bear to be penned up all its days by the Chinese 
filing of ceremony, or that French filagree ‘work, fwliUtse ? English 
human nature cannot endure this, as : and 1 am glad of it — 
heartily glad of it— •Now* to the point — 

You ^ess, ^ that 1 am going to speak of the Coalanges^ Yes, 
my dear friend, you were quite, right, in advising rne, when I first 
became acquainted with them, not to give way blindly to my enthu- 
siasm— -not to be too generous, or to expect too much gratitude— 
Gratitude ! why should I ever expect to meet with any ?— Where I 
have most deserved, most hoped for it, I have been always most dis- 
appointed. My life has been a life of sacrifices —thankless and fruit- 
less sacrifices I 1 cannot cure myself of this credulous folly— I did 

form high expectations of happiness, from the society and gratitude 
•f this madame and mademoiselle de Coiilanges; but the mother 
turns out to be a mere frivolous French comte^ise, ignorant, vain, 
and positive — as all ignorant people are ; full of national prejudices, 
which she supports in the most absurd aiul petulant manner.— Possess- 
ed with the insanity, common to all Parisians, of thinking that Paris 
is the whole world, and that notliing can be good taste, or good sense, 
or good nuumers, but what is a^la^mode de Paris ; thnragh all her 
boasted politeness, you see, even by her mode of praising, that she 
has a most illiberal contempt for all, wh© are not Parisians — She con- 
siders the rest of the world as barbarians — I could give you a tlioii- 
sand instances ; but her conversation is really so frivolous, that it is 
not worth reciting. I bore with it, day after day, for several months, 
with a patience, for which, I am sure, you would have given mo 
credit ; and I let her go on eternally witli absurd observations upon 
Shakspcarc, and extravagant nonsense about Racine. To avoid dis- 
puting with her, I gave up every point — I acquiesced in all. she said 
-r-^nd only begged to have peace. Still she was not satisfied. You 
know there are tempers, which never am be contented, do what you 
will, to try to please them. JMadame de Coulanges actually quarrel- 
led with me for begging that w'e might have peace ; and that we 
mi^ht talk upon subjects, where we siioiJd not be likely to disagree. 
This will seem to you incredible ; but it is the nature of Frejich ca- 
price : and for this I ought to have been prepared. 

. The daughter has far too much, as the mother has too little 
sensibility — Emilie plagues me to death with her fine feelings, and 
her sentimentality, and all her French parade of afiection, and su- 
perfluity of endearing expressions, which mean nothings and disgust 
English ears : she is always fancying, .tliat I am angry or displeased 
with her or with her mother; and tlien. I am to have tears, and ex- 
planations, and apologies : slie has not .a mind large enough to un- 
derstand ray character; and, if I' were to explain to eternity,- 
would be as mncli in the dark as ever.— ^My little hastiness of tenap^'^ 
she has not strength of mind sufiicient to bear— I see she is drctadful^ 
ly afraid of me, and more construined in my company, than in that 
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•fanjr other person. — Not a visitor comes, hovvever insignificant, but 
mademoiselie de Coulanges seems more at her ease, and converse 
more with them, ttian with me — she talks to me only of gratiti^ 
and such stuff. She is one of those feeble persons, who, want^ ^ 
confidence in thmseWes, . are continually afraid t^yat they shall ^ 
be grateful enough ; and so they reproach and themselveff 

and refine and seniimenialhc^ till gratitude becomes burdensome,^ (as 
it always does to w'eak minds), imd the very idea of a ben^iddF 
odious. Mademoiselle de Couknges was originally unwilling to^ 
cept of any (feligation from me i she knew her own character butter 
than I did. I do not deny, that she has . a heart ; but she has no 
soul : I hope you understand end feel the difference* ” Vol. V, 
p. 80— 8SU 

The merit of the tale consists in these characters ; for llte 
story is neither very entertainhig nor very probable. *Thc scene 
of the butterfly drives the refugees from the house of their be- 
Tie&ctress, just as she is plottmg.how to ovemhdm them with 
her generosity^ in forcing her only son to marry Einilie. The 
said TEmilie reAises to rescue her motlier from poor lodgings by 
marrying M. de Brisac, because she had given away her heart 
to a ^oung stranger who had delivered them from their dun- 
geon in France ; — reconciliation, however, is at last effected ; 
and by a striking coup de iheatrcj Emilie and her mother disco- 
ver, at one and the same moment, that their deliverer is the son 
of Mrs Somci-s, and that tlie fortunes of their house are restored. 
Everything, of course, is now in a fair train for the catastrophe — 
but the mother has scruples about Mr Somers’s want of nobility. 

Some conversation passed between Lady Littleton and Mrs So- 
mers, about a dormant tide, in the Somers’ family, which might be 
revived ; and this made a wonderful impression on the Countess.— 
She yielded, as slie did every thing else, witli a good grace. — His- 
toiy does not say, whether she did or did not console M. d^ Brisac ; 
we are only informed, that, immediately after her daughter’s mar- 
riage, she returned to Paris, and gave a splendid ball at her Hotel 
de Coulangcs. — We are farther assured, that Mrs Somers never 
quarrelled widi Emilie, from the day of her marriage, till the day 
•f her death — But.tliis is incredible.^ Yol-T* p* 199. 

We come now to the last, tlic loiiffest» dnd ,by for ihe^nost 
ihterestii^ of tliese tales. It is entit^» * Hie Ahs^nfee ; ’ afid 
is intendra to ^pose the folly tmd iniseiy of the re* 

mectaia character- of couiiUy ladies and g^tlem^ to jirash 
torbii^ intolerable exppiae, and more intmi^rafale acorn, into 
fhefquter cirdes of in London. ' That the case may be 

mffidendy striking',' baatafcett.iier mtampte in 

an MA f^ily^ cf Ikrge foitunC, and oonsidetoblc rank in the 
|ieiera|pe } and inn enriched her' main story with a greater varied 
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fy of collateral incidents and characters, than . in any of hci^ 
other productions. 

f L^rd and Lady Clonbrony ate the absentees and they arc 
ipf because La^ Glonbrqny is smitten with the ambition of 
^iM^ing a figure in the fashionable circles of London; — ^wh^re 
her very eagerness obstructs her success ; and her inward 
. and afiocted contempt for her native country, only make her 
i^ational accent, and all her other nationalities more remarkable. 
Sttc has a niece, however,' a Miss Grace Nugent, who is full 
of gentleness, and talent, and love for Ireland— and a son. Lord 
Colambre, v^o, though educated in England, has very much 
of his cousin’s propensities. The first part of the story repre- 
sents the various mbrtifications aiid repulses which Lady Clon- 
brony encounters, in her grand attempt to be veiy fashionable iu 
London — the embarrassments, and ''gradual declension into low 
company, of Lord Clonbrony — ^the plots to marrx* Lord Co- 
lambre to an heiress — and the growth of his attacliment tb Miss 
Nugent, who shares his regret for the ridicule which liis mo- 
ther is at so much expense to excite, and his wish to snatch her 
from a career at once so inglorious and so full of peril. Partly 
to avoid his mother’s importunities about the heiress, and part- 
ly to escape from the fascinations of Miss Nugent, whose want 
of fortune and high sense of duty seem to forbid all hopes of 
their union, he sets out on a visit to Ireland ; where the chief 
interest of the story begins. There are here many admirable de- 
lineations of Irish character, in both extremes of life; and a very 
natural development of all its most remarkable features. At 
first, his Lordship is very nearly entangled in the spells of Lady 
Daslifort and her daughter ; and is led by their arts to form ra- 
ther an unfavourable opinion of his countrymen. An accident-^ 
al circumstance, however, disclosing the artful and un)irincipk'd 
character of these fair ladies, he breaks from his lioiidage, 
and travels incog, to his father’s two estates of Colambre and 
Clonbrony; — ^the one flourishing under the management of a 
^cpiiscieiftious emd active agent ; the other going to ruin under the 
dominion of an unprincipled oppressor. In both places, he 
sees a great deal of the native politeness, native wit, and kjnd- 
hea|jtemiess of the lower Irish ; and makes an acquaintance atthe j 
latter with one groupe of Catholic cottagers, more interesting, and.ll 
luoi^ beautifully painted in the siinpk colouringof nature, than all 
the Arcadmhs of pastoral or romance. After detecting the frauds 
and villany of the tyrannical agent, he hurries back to Lonclbh, 
to tell his story to bis fat^r^; and arrives just in time to hinder 
him from being irretriei%b|ty§iMaiigled in his suares. He 
^^ugent ndw make joint suit to^ady Clonbrony to retire 
Vox. XX. NO. 39. ^ H 
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ivhHe to Ireland)'~an application in whicli they are powerfully se^ 
conded by the, terrors of an execution in the house ^ and at last 
enabled to succeed, by a sdemn promise that the yellow damask 
furniture of the great drawingroom shall be burnt on the very 
day of their arrival. In the mean time^ Lord Cohmbre, whose 
wider survey of tfie female world h^ finally determined him to 
seek happiness with Ghrace Nugent, even with an humble for^ 
tune, , suffers neat from a discovery maliciously made 

by Xady Paslmirt, of a stain on her mother’s reputation ; ^hi^. 
lie IS enabled at length to remove, and at same time to recover 
a ^lendid*^ inheritance, which had been Ich^ withheld by ita 
prevalence from the woman of his choice* 1ms last event, of 
course, reconciles all parties to the matcb ; and they all set out, 

in bliss and harmony, to the paradise regained of Clonbrony $ 

their arrival and, recqition at which is mimitably described in a 
letter from pne of their postillions^ with which tlie tale is con- 
cluded. ^ ' 

Li thk very brief abstract, we have left out an infinite multi- 
tude of the characters and occurrences, from the variety and 

i irofusion of which the story derives its principal attraction ; and 
lave only attempted indera to give such a general notice of 
the relations and proceedings of the chief agents, as to render 
the few extracts we prPpose to make intelligible. The contri- 
vance of the story indeed is so good, and the dificrent parts 
of it so concisely represented, that we could not give an ade- 
quate epitome of it in mucli less compass than the original. 
We can venture on nothing, therefore, out a few detached spe- 
cimens. For the sake of our fashionable readers, we may give 
the first place co Lady Dashfbrt, an Knglish lady of very high 
ton, whom Lord Colambrc encountered in Dublin. 

* She in general affected to be ill-bred and inattentive to the feel- 
ings ai.'d opinions of others ; careless whom she offended by hl^r wit, 
or by her decided tunc. There are some persons in so high a region 
of fashion, that th(*y imagine themselves above tlie Aunder of vulgar,' 
censure. Lady Dashibrt felt herself in this exalted situation, and 
fancied she might hear the iimocuous thunder roll belpw^ ” ' Her 
r^k was so high, that none could dare to call bier vulgar; what 
would have been gross in any one of meant^ note, in her ^as freedom, , 
tr originality, or lady Dashfort's way. It Dashfort’j plea-^ 

ure and pride to show her power in per^^^rtu:^ the taste." 

She often said to those Endish companions \yith whom in- 

timate, Now see what follies I can lea^ those fook into. "^Heor 
th^ nonseifte 1 can m^ke them repeat as wit. . .Upon spme bccar 
aion one of her friends ventured to fc^,;|^at spmetjiuug 4£ehad said 

r too strong. Too sfrong, .was.Jt)" ^0^1 Uj^e^to be strong— 
be to the weak. ”, ^Oh anotl^jj^ca^mniSe was tpld, tlipt ccr^. 
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talA visitors^ad seen Jier ladyship yawning. Yawn, did I }-^I am 
glad of it — ^the yaivn sent them away, or I should have snored ; — 
was 1 ? thw woi^’t complain*. , To say, J w^s rude, to them, wo^d 
he to say,^hat I did not^tbin^ it^ worth pay nubile to.be otherwise. 
Barbarians! are not we the civUrzed .English, come to teach them' 
manners and fashions?, '^c^ver does not, conformr.^d swear al- 
legiance too, we shall keep out of English psde. VoL VI. 
p. SOf gl» i'" 

Having fixed upon Coimbra as a husband for he^ danght^^ 
she resolved to take him irith her into the country, for the dou^ 
ble purpose of rivetting his chains, and disgusting him with hie 
native land ; and so she addresses hiinr-<- . . 

. ** My Lord, I think you told me, or my own sagacity discovered, 
that you want to see something of Ireland, and mat- you don’t in- 
tend, like most travellerij t6 turn round, see nothing, and go home 
content. ” Lord Cdlambre assured her ladyship that she hm.judg- 
ini him rightly, for, that nothing would content him but seeing alt 
that was possible to be seen of his native country. It was for this 
special purpose he came to Ireland. ** .Ah |-««well-— very good pur- 
pose — can’t be better ; but now, how to accomplish it. You know 
the Portuguese proverb soys, ^ you go to Hell for the good things 
you intend to do, and to Heaven, ior those you do. ’ — Now let ua 
see what you will do.— rDublin, 1 suppose, you’ve seen enough of by 
this time — through and through — round and round— tliis makes me 
first giddy and then sick.' Let me show you. the country — not the 
face of it, but the body of it— the people. — Not Castle this, or New- 
town that, but their inhabitants. — 1 know them, I have tlie key, or 
the picklock, to their minds. An Irishman is as difTerent an animal, 
on his guard, and off his guard, as a miss in school, from a miss out 
of school.— A fine country for gome I’H show you; and, if you 
are a good marksman, you may have plenty of shots at tolly as it 
flies.” . 

^ Lord Colambre smiled. ** As to Isabel, ” pursued her lady- 
ship, I shall put her in charge of Heathcock, who is going with 
Us—She won’t tnank me for that, but you will — Nay, no fibs, man ; 
you know, 1 know,' as who does not that has seen the world, that 
thougb^a pretty woman is a mighty pretty. thing, yet she is confound- 
^ly in one’s w&y, when any tmng ^se is to be seen, heard,— or un- 
derstood. ” Lord Colombre seemed much tempted to accept the 
invitatjon ; Ipit he hesitated,' because, as he said, her ladyship might 
be going to pay visits where he was not acquainted. 

Bless joa l-^-don’t let that be a stumbUkig^^Gk in the way of 
your tender cobscience. I am going, to Km^itrickstown, where 
you^U be as welcome ds light — You know them, they know you, at 
least ypU/Shalf have a proper better of invitation from my lord and 
my lady Kfll^U'ick, atid all that. And as to the' rest, you know*a^ 
yoUfig man is always welccane every where-* a young nobleman kindly 
welcome, — t wonft say saeA a young man, au such a ypung njable** 

H2 
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man, for that might put you to your bows, or your bluslies — ^but no- 
iUitus ksielf, nobility is enough in all parties^ in all families, where 
there are girls, and of course balls, aa there are alwaua at Killpa- 
trickstown.— £h)n’t be alarmed ; you dAU not be forcffi to dance^ 
<nr asked to marry. I’ll be your security. You shall be at full li« 
berty, and it is a house where you can just do what you will. — In-^ 
deed, 1 go to no odiers.. These Killpatricks are tile best creatures 
in the world ; they think nothing good or grand enough for me. 
}f I’d let them, they would lay down cloth of gold over their bogs 
ibr me, to walk upon.^-Good hearted bein« i ” added lady Daih- 
ibrt, marking a, cloud gathering on lord Colambre’s countenance. 

I laugh at them, because I love them. 1 could not love any 
thing I might not laugh at-^yoor lotdship excepted^So you’ll 
come'«^hat’s settled. ” 

^ And 60 it was settled. Our hero went to Killpattickstown. 

Every tiring here sumptuous and unfinished, you see, ” said 
lady Dashfort to lord Colambre, the day after their arrival. All 
begun as if the projectors thought tlicy had the command of the 
mines of Pern ; and ended os if the possessors had not sixpence ; 
des arrangemens provisatoiresy temporary expedients ; in plain Eng- 
lish. Luxuries, enough for an English prince of the 

blood. Comforts, not enough for an English woman.<— And you 
may be sure that great repairs and alterations have gone on to fit 
this house for ouf reception, and for our English eyes! — Poor peo- 
ple ! — English visitors, in this ^point of view, arc horribly expensive 
to the Irish. Did you ever hear that, in the last century, or in the 
century before the last, to put my story far enough back, so that it 
shall not touch any body living ; when a certain English nobleman, 
lord Blank A—* — , scut to let his Irish friend, lord Blank B-< — , 
know that he and all his train were coming over to pay him a visit ; 
the Irish nobleman, Blank B — , knowing the deplorable condition 
of his castle, sat down fairly to calculate, whether it would cost 
him most to put the building m good and sufRdent repair^it to re- 
ceive these English visitors, or to bum it to the ground . — Me found 
the balance to be in favour of burning, which was wis^ accom- 
plished next day. Perhaps Killpatrick would have done well to fol- 
low this example. Resolve me which is worst ; to be bumf: but of 
house and home, or to be eaten out’bf house and In this 

house, above and below stairs, including first and set^oad table, 
housekeeper’s room, lady’s maids’ rpom, butlei^i room^' and gentle- 
man’s^ one hundred and four people sit down tp dinner oveiy day^ 
as Petito informs me, beside kitchen boys, and ^wbat they! calf char* 
riromen ; who never sit down, but who. do not eat or waste the less 
Ibr'thatt and retainers, and friends ; friends to the fifths and sixth 
feneration, who must get their bit and their snj^f ” for,—** Sure, 
its only Biddy,” they say; — continued' J^y.Datiifprt, imitating 

Irish brogue. — And, ** sure, ’tis notbtng^nt all, out of all his 
IteMSMTi my hwAf ha#b--'How couldbe jfttf ^IwLong life to hiia^ 
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^He’s not that way : not a couple in all Ireland, and diat’e sayui^ 
a great //aMJooks less after their own, nor is more off-handoder, or 
open-hearmer, or greater open-house-keepers, nor my lord and my 
lady Killpatrick. ” Now, there^s encouragement for. a lord and a 
lady to ruin themselves. ’ 

But it is shameful to laugh at these people, indeed, lady Da'sii* 
fort, in their own house-^^these hospitable people, who are entertain- 
ing US. ” — Entertaining us ! true and if we are entertatnedf how 
can we heln laughing i p. 55-63. 

We add die following, as a otirioiia trail; in the oonstitution 
of Irish society. 

* In the neighbourhood of KiHpatrick^towa,. Lady Dashfort said, 
there were several squivepns^ or littfo s^idrea ; a race of men who 
have succeeded to the buckeenSf described by Youi^ and Crumpe,. 
Squireens are persons who, with good long leases, or valuable farms, 
possess incomes from three to eight bimdred a year ; who keep a 
pack of hounds ; taie cut, a commission of the peace, sometimes be- 
fore tliey can spell (as her ladyship said), and almost always before 
they know any thing of law or justice ! Busy and loud about small 
matters ; jobbers at assizes s combining with one another, and trying, 
upon every occasion, public or private, to push themselves forward, 
to tlie annoyance of their superiors, and the terror of those below 
ihehu » VI. 67, 68. 

We pass now to a different doss of society ; but not less cha- 
racteristic of the country than that we have been considering — 
we mean the fine ladies of the plebeian order, who dash more 
extravagantly it seems in Dublin, than any other place in this 
free and commercial empire. Lord Colambre had the good for-^ 
tunO' to form an acquaintance with one of these, the spouse of a 
yich grocer, who invited him to dine wdth her at her villa, on his 
w^ay back from the county of Wicklow, ^fhe description, though 
of a different character from most of Miss Edgeworth’s deline- 
ations, IS so picturesque and lively, that we cannot help thinking 
it must have Wen taken from the life. We are tempted to give 
itatfuilWjgth.' 

, * The invi^tien was verbally made, and verbally accepted ; but the 
lady afterward thought it necessary to send a written invitation if| 
due form, aed'.'thc note she sent directed to the most right honourable 
the lord viseount Colambre. On opening it he perceived, that . it 
could'i;^ have been for him. It ran as follows : My dear 

Juliana O^Leaiy,— I have got a promise from Colambre, that he 
will be with ns at Tusculum on Friday the 20th, in his way from the 
county of Wicklow, for the collation 1 mentioned ; and expect h 
large party of so pray come early, with , your house, or ag . 

many as jauntii^<»r can bring. And pray my dear be dega^ 
•You need not let it transpfre fo hut make my a^o^ 

gies to Miss 0*G— , if says any thing, and toll her I’m 
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concerned I can’t ask her, for that day ; because, tell her, I’m so 
crowded, and am to hav^'isene that day but real quality^^ 

• Yours ever and ever, * 

’ ’ Anastasia Raffarty* ” 

' ** P. Sr And I hope to make the gentlemen stop the night with 
me ; so will hot have beds. ExcOse haste ; ' and compliments, Ac.' 

. ‘ ‘ After a charming tour in the county of Wicklow, where the beau- 
ty of the natural scenery, and the taste with which those natural beau- 
ties had been cultivated, far surpassed ‘^e sanguine expectations lord 
Colambre had formed, his lord^ip and his companions arrived at 
Tusculum; where he found Mrs RaflSirty, and Miss Juliana O’Leary, 
—very elegant,— with a large party of the ladd^s and gentlemen of 
Bray assembled in a drawing-room, fine with bad pictures and gaudy 
gilding the windows were all shut, and the' company were playing 
.cards with all their might. This was the fashion of the neighbour- 
hood. In compliment to lord Colambre and the officers, die ladies 
left the card-tables ; and Mrs RaSarty, observing that his lordship 
seemed to walking, took him out, as she sakl, to do die 

honours of nature and art. ” p. 18 — 20. 

^ The dinner had two great faults-^rofusion and pretension. 
There was, in fact, ten times more on the table than was necessary; 
and the entertainment was far above the circumstances of the person 
by whom it was given : for instance, the dish of fish at the head of 
the table had been brought across the island from Sligo, and had 
cost five guineas ; as the lady of the house failed not to make known. 
But, after all, things were not of a piece : there was a disparity be- 
tween the entertainment and the attendants ; there was no propor- 
tion or fitness of things. ' A painful endeavour at what could not be 
attained, and a toiling in vain to conceal and repair deficiencies and 
blunders. Had the mistress of the house been quiet ; had she, as 
Mrs Broadhurst would say, but let things alone, let things take their 
Course ; all would have passed off with well-bred people : but^ihe was 
incessantly apologizing, and fussing and fretting inwardly and out- 
wardly, and directing and calling to her servants — striving to make 
a butler who was deaf, and a hoy who was hair-brained, do the business 
of five accomplished footmen of parts and Jigure.^ The niiistress 
of the house called for plates, clean plates!— hot/ plates ! ”— 
But none did come when wc did call for them. Mrs Raffarty 
called Larry ! Larry ! My lord’s plate, the^ i~ Janies ! bread, 
to captain Bowles !— James ! port wine, to the major.^James 1 
James Kenny I James I ” ^ And panting James toiled ‘after her in 
vain. At length one course was fairly got through, after a 
torturing half hour, the second coarse appealed, and James 'Kenny 
was intent upo&'on# thing, and Larry upon anotherV^ioT^hlt the 
Wine sauce for the hare was spilt by ueir’.coUisioh ; bui'Wh'^ was 
Wpr$e, there seemed little chance that tli^ wbote 6£ this second 
course should ever be placed altogether rightly upon the table. 
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Mrs Raffarty cleared her diroati^nd nodded, and^inted, and siffb* 
«d, and set Larry after Kenny, and Kenny after Larry ; for lyhat 
one did, the other undid ; and at last, the lady’s anger kindled, and 
she spoke . — ^ Kenny ! James Kenny, set the sea-cale at this cor- 
ner, and put down die grass cross-corners; and match ymr. maca- 
roni yonder with them puddens, set— Ogh ! James ! the pyramid in 
the middle can’t ye. ” The pyramid in changing places waa over- 
turned. Then it was, that the mistress of . the feast, fading hack in 
her seat, and lifting up her hands and eyes in despair, qaculated : 
** Oh, James I James !” — ^The pyramid was raised by the assistance 
of the military engineers, and stood trembling' again on its base; 
hut the lady’s temper could not be so easily restored to. it^ equili- 
brium.’ .p. 2 S — 28 . , , 

We hurry forward now to the cottage scene at Clonbrony ; 
which has made us almost equally in love with the Irish, aim 
with the writer who has painted them with such: truth, padioi, 
and simplicity. An ingenious and good tiatured postboy Over- 
turns his Lordship in 3ie night, a lew miles from Clonbrdny ; 
and then says, , ' 

If your honour will lend me your hand illl I pull you up the 
back of the ditch, the houses ivill stand while we go. I’ll find you 
as pretty a lodging for the nighty with a widow of a brother of my 
shistcr’s husband that was, as ever you slept in your life ; for 
Nick or St Dennis has not found ’era out yet ; and your honour 
will be, no compare, snugger than the inn at Clonbrony, which li^s 
no roof, the devil a stick. But where will I get your honour’s hand ; 
for it’s coming on so dark, I can’t see rightly. — There, you’re up 
now safe. Yonder candle’s the house. ” Go and ask whether t^ey 
can give us a night’s lodging. ” Is it asic ? Wlien I see the ligh^ ! 
—Sure they’d be proud to give* the traveller all the beds in the 
house, let alone one. Take care of the potato furrows, that’s all, 
and follow me straight. I’ll go on to meet the dog, who knows me 
and might be strange to your honour. 

“ Kindly welcome, ” were tlie first words lord Golambre heard 
v/hen he approached the cottage ; and “ kindly welcome ” was in 
the sound of , die voice and in the countenance of the old woman, who 
came out shading her rush-candle from the wind, and ^holding it so 
to light the path. When he. entcre^ the. cottage, he saw a cheer- 
ful fire and a neat pretty young woman making it blaze : she curt- 
aied, put her spinning, whe^l out of the way, set a stool by the fire 
for the stranger ; and repeating in a very low tone of voice, “ Kind- 
ly welcome, sir, ” retired. Put down some eggs, dear, there’s 
plenty in the bowl, ” said the old woman, calling to, her ; I’ll do 
the bacon* Was not .we lucky to be up ? — The boy’s gone to bed, 
but waken him, said* she, turning to the postUlioh ; and he’ll 
help you with the chay, and put your hprses yi tlv: bier for tine 
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* No : I, 4 ar^ diose to go on to Clonbrony with the horse^^ that he 
imight get the chaise niended betimes for his honour* The table was 
set ‘ clean trenchers, hot potatoes, milk, eggs, bacon, and “ kindly 
i\ 'cdrne to iilL ” “ Set the salt, dear ; and* the butter, love ; 

where's .your head, Grace, dear ? ** Grace! ** repeated lord Co- 
!<%?.' jre, looking up; and to apologise for his involuntary exclamation 
h( added,, ** Is Grace a common name in Ireland ? ” I canH say, 
,plase your honour, but it was give her by lady Clonbrony, from a 
niece of her own that was her foster-sister, God bless her ; and a 
xotj kind lady she was to ua and to .all when she w^s living in it; 
but those times are gone past, said the old woman, with a sigh. 
The young woman sighed too ; and sitting down by the fire^ began 
It) count the notches in a little bit of stick, which she held in her 
ii::nd ; and after bad counted them, sighpd again. But don’t 
b'j sighing, Gracg, now, ” said the old woman ; sighs is bad sauce 
for the traveller’s supper and we won’t be troubling him with 
more, ” added she, turning to lord Colaihbre, with a smile — “ Is 
your egg done to your liking ? ” ** Perfectly, thank you. ” Then 
I wish it was a chickeu for your sake, which it should have been, 
and roast too, had we time. I wish I could see you eat another 
c;, ::. ” ** No more, thank you, my good lady ; I never ate a better 

fiupp'jr, nor received a more hospitable welcome. ” ** O, the wel- 
come is all we have to oifer.” * 

May I ask what that is ? ” said lord Colombre, looking at tlio 
notched :<tick^ which the young woman held in her hand, and on' 
which her eyes were still fixed. ’ 't* It’s a taUif. plase your honour. 
— O, you’re a foreigner — It’s the way the labourers keep the ac- 
c )ant of the day’s w'ork with the. overseer. And tlu^re’s becii 
a mistake, and is a dispute here between our boy and the over- 
seer ; and she w'as counting the boy’s tally, that’s in bed, tired, 
for in troth he’s over-worked. ” ** Would you want any thing 

more from me, mother, ” said the girl, rising and turning her head 
awiy. “ No, child ; get away, for your heart’s full ” She went 
instantly. “ Js the boy her brother ? ” said lord Colambre. U No 
b *’& her bachelor, ” said the ol^ woman, lowering her voice. “ ^er 
bachelor ? ” ‘‘ That is, her sweetheart : for she is not my dauglitcr, 

though you heard her call me mother. The boy’s my son ; hut 1 
am ijern'd they must give it up ; for they’re too poor, and the times 
is hard, and the agent’s Inirder than the times. ^ There’s two pf tbem^ 
the under and tlie upper; and they grind the substance pf nne be-^ 
tWen them, and then blow one away like chaff ; We’lJ *|iot be 
talking of' that to spoil your honour’s bight’s re^t. The rc^hi’s 
ready,' and here’s the rush-light. ” 3he showed him into a very f&alh' 
But nc^ ro^« a comfortable. Ipoking bed, ” s^id lord 

Colambre* ^ Ah, th(Se red check curUiia^ ” said sho, letting them 
down ; ** these have lasted well ; they were give me By a -good friend 
iiow far away, over the' seas, my lady Clonbfenv ; pnd made by the 
l^rettiest hands ever you her niece’s,, miss Grace Nugent’s, and 
nAe a little ohild that tixi^; sweet love ! all gone ! ” The old 
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man wiped a, tear- from her eye, and lord, Goliunbre did what he 
could to appear io^fferent. She set down .the candle and left tlie 
room ; lord Colambre went to bed^ • but he lay awake, revolving^ 
sweet and bitter thougbte* ** 

The kettle was on the fire, tea things set, every thmg prepared 
for her guest, by the hospitable hostess, who, thinking the gentlemw 
would take tea to his breakfast, had sent off a gos^ooit by the Jirst 
light to Clonbrony, for an ounce of tea, a garter nf sugar^ and a 
loaf of white bread ; and there was on die little table good cream, 
jnUk, gutter, eggs — all the promise of an excellent breakfast. It 
was a fresh morning, and there was a pleasant fire on the hearth 
Xieatly swept up. Thie old woman was sitting in her chimney cor- 
ner, behind a little skreeh of white-washed wall, built out into the 
room, for the purpose of keeping those who sat at the fire from the 
Hast of the door, ' There was a loop-hole in this wall, to let the light 
in, jiist at the height of a person’s head, who was sitting near the 
chimney. The rays of the morning sun now came through it, shin- 
ing across the face of the old woman, as she sat knitting Lord 
Colambre thought he had seldom seen a more agreeable counte- 
nance, intelligent eyes, henevolept smile, a natural expression of 
cheerfulness, subdued by age and misfortune. ‘‘ A good-morrow to 
you kindly, sir, and I hope you got the night well A fine day 
for us this Sunday morning ; my Grace is gone to early prayers, so 
your honour will be content with an old woman to make your break- 
fast. — O, let me put in plenty, or it will never be good ; and if your 
honour takes stirabout, an old hand will engage to make that to 
your liking any way, for by great happiness we have what will just 
answer for you, of tlie nicest meal the miller made my Giace a 
compliment of, last time she went to the mill. ’ p. 171 — 179 . 

In the course of conversation, she informs her guest of tlie 
precarious tenure on which she held the little possession tliat 
ibrmed her only means of subsistence. 

The good lord himself granted us the lase ; the life’s dropiicd, 

J ind the years is out ; but we had a promise of renewal in writing 
rom the landlord.— »God bless him! if he wa« not aiyay, he’d be a 
good gentleman, and we’d be happy and sale. ” — ** But if you have 
a promise in writing of a renewal, surely, you arc safe, whether 
your landlord is absent or present. ’^'*‘ ** Ah, no! that makes a 
great when* there’s no eye or hand over the agent. — Yet, in- 

deed, there, ” added she, after a pause, as you say, I think we 
are safe ; for we have that memorandum in writing, with a pencil, 
under his own hand, on the back of the lase,, to me, by the same' 
token whefn my good lord had his foot on the step of the coach, 
going away; and Pll never forget the smile oft her tliat got that 
good turn done for me. Miss Grace. ’ And just when she was go-^ 
Ming to England and Lohdpn, and young as she was, to have the. 
^bought to stop and turn to the likes of me ! O, then, if you coidd 
her, and Imow her as I did ! Thai was the comforting anged 
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upon earth— i-look and vcricd^ and heart, a^d alii O, that she waa 
here present, this minute ! — But did you seaid yourself? ” said the 
widow to I^rd Colambre.-**^ Sure,' you luiist have scalded your- 
self for you poured the keUle.straight Jbit^^-your hand, and it boil- 
ing! O deear! to think of so young a jg^nthnnan’s hand shaking 
so like my own. Luckily, to prevent, her pursuing her observa- 
, tions from the hand to the faoe^ which might hove betrayed more 
than. Lord Colambre wished she should know, her own Grace came 
in at this instant — There, it’s for you safe, motlier dear?— the 
lasei ^ said Grace, throwing a packet into her lap. The old wo- 
man, lifted. up her hands to heaven with the lease between them— 
Thanks rbe to Heaven!^’ Grace passed on, and sunk down on 
the 6rst Seat she could reach. Her face flushed, and, looking much 
fatigued, she loosened the strings of her bonnet and cloak — Tlien, 
I’m tired ! ” but, recollecting horself, she rose, and curtsied to the 
gfentleman. — “ ^at tired ye, dear ? Why, after prayers, we 
had:, to go^for the’ agent was not at prayers, nor at home for us, 
when we called— we .had to go all the way up to the castle ; and 
there, by great good lock, we found Mr Nick Garraghty himself, 
come from Dublin, and the laseAtL his hands ; and he se^ed it up 
that way, andiihanded it to me very civil. I never saw him so good 
— though he dfiered .me a glass of spirits, which was not manners 
to a decent young woman, in a morning— as Brian noticed after. ” 

• — ** But why didn’t Brian come home all Uie way with you, Grace? ” 
— He would have seen me home, ” said Grace, “ only that he 
went up a piece of the mountain for some stones or ore for the 
gentleman,— for he had the manners to think of him this morning, 
though shamovfor mo, I had not, when 1 came in, or I' would not 
have told you all this, and he himself by. Sec, there he is, mo- 
ther. ’’-^Brian came in very hot, out of breath, with his hat full 
of stones. Good morrow to your honour. 1 w^as in bed last 
night; and sorry they did not call me up to be of mrvice, Larry ^ 
was telling us, this morning, your honour’s from Wales, and Jook- 
ing for mines in Ireland, . and I heard talk that there was one on 
our mountain— may be, yoli?d be ctirous to see; and so, I brought 
die best I could, but l?m no judge,” Vol. VI, p. 182—188. 

A scene of villany now begins to disclose itself, the expe- 
rienced reader must have anticipated. The pencil writing 
rubbed out j but the agent prouiiscs, that if itn^y jptiy up their 
'arirears, and be handsome with their sealing moi^ey and glove 
money, &c. be will grant a rcftow^al. Tdobtmp the rent, the 
widow is obliged, to sdl her cow.— But sKe shffl feB.ber story in 
her own words. , ,, 

Wei!, still it was hut paper we 'go^t for tiii| cow ; then that 
.must be jgold beforq the ^gent would take, or touch it — so I was 
to ae]ll flie dresser, and had taken the plates and cups^ 
tbfeig off it, and my boy was lifting it out with Andy th^f 
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carpenter, that was agreeing for it, when in comes Grace, all rosy, 
and out of breath— it’s a wonder I minded her run out, and not 
missed her — Mother, says she, here’s the gold for you, don’t be 
stirrii% your dresser. — Ajid where’s your gown and cloak, Grace? 
says I. But, I beg your pardon, Sir; may be I’m tiring you?^’ 
—Lord Colambre encouraged her to go on.— “ Where’s your goMha 
and cloak, Groce, says I. * Gone, ’ says she. ^ The cloak was 
too warm and heavy, and I don’t doubt, mother, but it was that 
helped to make me faint this morning. And as to the gown, sure 
I’ve a very nice one here, ' that you spun for me^yourself, mother; 
and that I prize above all the gowns ever came out of a loom ; and 
that Brian said become me to his fancy above ai^ gown ever he 
see me wear, and what could I wkh for* more. ^w, I’d a mind 
to scold her for going to sell the gown unknown’st to me ; but I 
don’t know how it was, 1- couldn’t scold her just then,— so kissed 
her, and Brian the same ; and that was what no man ever did be- 
fore. — And she had a> mind to be angry with him, but could not, 
nor ought not, says I ; ftir he’s as good as your husband now, Grace; 
and no man can part yecs now, says I, putting their hands toge- 
ther. — Well, I never saw her look so pretty ; nor there was not a 
happier boy that minute on God’s earth than my son, nor a happier 
mother than myself; and 1 thanked God that had given them to 
me ; and down they both, fell on their knees for my blessing, little 
worth as it was ; and my heart’s blessing they had, and I laid my 
hands upon them. * It’s the priest you must get to do this for you 
tomorrow, ’ says 1. ” Vol. VI. p. i505— 207. 

Next morning they go up in high spirits to the castle, where 
the villanous agent denies his promise ; and is laughing at their 
despair, when Lord Colambre is fortunately identified by Mrs 
KaiFarty,'who turns out to be a sister of the said agent, and, like 
a god in epic poetry, turns agony into triumph. 

VVe can make room for no more now, but the epistle of Larry 
Brady, the good-natured postboy, to his brother, giving an ac- 
count of the return of the family to CJonbrony. If Miss Edge- 
wortli had never written any other tbing^ tnis one letter must, 
have placed bei* at die very top of our scale as an observer of cha- 
racter, and a mistress in the simple pathetic. We give the great- 
er part of this extraordinary production. 

** My dear Brother,— Yoiirs of the 16th, enclosing the five pound 
note for sny father, ^me safe to hand Monday last ; and, with bis 
thanks and blessing to you, be commends it to you herewith enclos- 
ed back again, on account of his being in no immediate necessity^ 
nor likelihood to want in future, as you shall hear forthwith \ but 
wants you over with all speed, and the note will answer for travel^ 
ling charges ; for we can’t enjoy the luck it has, pleased God to give 
us, without put the rest in your pocket, and read it ^en 
you’ve time. 
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*■ Now, cock up your ears. Pal; ! for the greak news is coming, 
mud the good, llie master’s come hoine — long life to him I-^-and 
ianiily come home yesterday, all entirely ! . The ^ndd lord and the 
young lord, (a^, there’s the man, Paddy I) and my lady, and miss 
Nugent. And 1 driv miss Nugent’s maid, that maid that was, and 
anoAer ; so I had the luck to be in it alone md ’em, and see all, 
from first to Jest. And first, I must tell you, my youi^ lord Co- 
lanibre remembered and noticed me the minute he lit at our inn, and 
condescended to beckon at me out of the yard to him, and axed me 
— •* Friend Larry,’ says be, * did you keep your promise ? ’ -My 
oedi again the whiskey, is it ? says L My lord, 1 surely did, saia 
I, whid was true, as ell the country knows I neyer tasted a drop 
since. And. I’m proud to see your honour, my lord, as good as your 
word too, aqd ba^ again among us. So then there was a call for 
iSie horses ; and no more at that time passed betwix’ my young lord 
and me, but that he pointed me out to the oidd one, as 1 went off. 
I noticed and thanked him for it in my heart, though I did not know 
all tlie good was to come of iU Well, no more of myself, for the 
present. 

* Ogh, it’s I driv ’em well ; and we all got to the .great gate of 

the park before sunset, and as fine an evening as ever you see; 

wiili the sun shining on the tops of the trees, as the ladies noticed 
tlic leaves clunged, but not dropped, though so late in the season. 
I b the loaves knew what tliey were about, jind kept on, on pur- 
pose to u^elcom them ; and the birds were singing, and I stopped 
whistling, that they might hear them : but sorrow bit cpuld tliey 
hear when tliey got to the park-gate, for tliere was such a crowd, 
atid such a shout, as you never see — and they bad the horses off 
every carriage entirely, and drew ’em home, with blessings, tli rough 
the park. And, God bless ’em, wlicn they got out, they didn’t go 
shut tlieniselves up in the great , drawing-room, but went straight out 
to the firrass, to satisfy Uie eyes and hearts that followed them. My 
lad}' lanifig on iny yoitng lord, and miss Gxiace Nugent that was, the 
lieautifullest angel that ever you set eyes on, with the finest com- 
plexion and sweetest of smiles, laning upon the ould lord’s arm, who 
liad his hat off, bowing to all, 2 Mid noticing the old tenants as he 
passed by name. O, there was great gladness and tears in the midst ; 
for joy I could scarce keep from mysw. ’ 

* iiter a turn or two upon the tirrass, my lord Cofaunbre. qspt his 
laiother’s arm for a minute, and he come to the 'edge of the slope, 
and looked down and through aB die crowd for some one. Is it the 
widow O’Neill, my lord i says I, sfae^s yonder, with the spectacles 
on her nose, betwmt her son ^ and daughter, as usual. Then, my 
lord beckoned, ano they did not know which of the free would stir ; 
and then he gave tree beckons with his own finger, and they all tree 
came fast enough to the bottmn .of the slope forenent my lord ; and 
he went down and faelpbd the widow up, (O, he’s the true jantie- 
inan) and brought ^em all tree up on the finrass, to my lady and mm 
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Nugent ; and I was up close after, that I might hear, which wasn't 
manners, but I could’nt help it. So what he said *t well know, 
tor 1 could not get near enough after all. But I saw My ladj smile 
very kind, and take the widow O’Neill by the hand^ and ftien my 
lord Coiambre Htoduced Grace to miss Nugent, apd there was tlie 
word namesake^ and something about a check curtains ; but whatever 
it was, they was all greatly pleased : then my lord Coiambre tutned 
and looked for Brian, who had fell back, and took him with some 
eommendation to my lord his father. And my lord the master sauf; 
which I didn’t know till after, that they should have their house and 
farm at the ovld rent; and at the surprise, the widow dropped down 
dead ; and there was a Kxy as for ten berrings. * Be qu’ite, ’ says 1^ 
* she’s only kilt for joy ; ’ and 1 went and lift her up, for her son 
had no more strength that minute than the child new bom ; and 
Grace trembled like a leaf, as white as the sheet, but not long, for 
the mother came too, and w;as as well as ever when I brought some 
water, which miss Nugent handed to her with her own hand. 

** That was always pretty and good, ” said the widow, laying her 
hand upon miss Nugent, ** and kind and good to me and mine. That 
minute there was music from below. The blind harper,. O’Neill, 
with his harp, that struck up ** Gracey Nugent. ” And that finished, 
and my lord Coiambre smiling with the tears standing in his eyes too, 
and the ould lord quite wiping his, 1 ran to the ftrrass brink to bid 
O’Neill play it again ; but as I run, 1 thought I heard a voice call 
Larry. ’ 

Who calls Larry ? ” says I. •• My Lord Coiambre calls you, 
Larry, ” says all at once ; and four takes me by the shoulders, and 
spins me round. ** There’s my young lord calling you, Larry — ^ruit 
for your life. ” ** So I run back for my life, and walked respectful 

with my hat in my hand ; when 1 got near. ” Put on your hat» 
my father desires it, says my lord Coiambre. The ould lord made 
a sign to that purpose, but was too full to speak. * Where’s your 
father ? ’ continues my young lord. — He’s very ould, my lord, says 
I.—* I didn’t ojc you how ould he was, ’ says he ; * but where is 
he i ’-—He’s behind the croud below ; on account of his infirmities 
he couldn’t walk so fast as the rest, my lord, says I ; but his heart is 
with you, if not his body.— I must have his body too : so bring him 
bodily before us ; and this shall be your warrant for so doing, ’ 
said my lord, joking. For he knows the naiur of us, Paddy, and 
how we love a joke in our hearts, as well as if he had lived all his 
life in Ireland ; and by the same token will, for that rasen, do what 
he pleases with us, and more may be than a man twice as good, 
that never would smile on us. 

“ But I’m telling you of my father. • I’ve a warrant for you, 
father, says I ; aiid-must have you bodily before the justice, ami 
my lord chief justice. So be changed colour a bit at first ; but he 
saw me smile. ’ * And I’ve done no stn, ’ said he ; * and, Larry, 

you may lead me now, as you led me all my life “ And up the 
slope he went with me, as light as fifteen ; and when' Ive got 
iby Lord Clonbrony said) I am sorry an old tenant^ and a good 
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eld tenant, as I hear y6a were, should hive been toraed out oC 
jour fans.* — freti it’s no great matt^y.inj lord»’* said 
snj father. * ^hall be soon otit of the way ; bat if you would be. 
so kind to speak a word for my boy here, and thaik I could afford^ 
while the }ife is in me, to bring my other bby.back out of banish*, 
incnt — ' . - . , 

^ Then,* says my Lord Clonbrony, * I*U give you and, your 
sons three lives, or thirty-one years, from this day, of Jour former 
iarfn. Return to it when you please. * . ^ And, * added jny Lord 
Colambre, * the flaggers, I hope, will, be soon banidied. * O,Jh 0 w) 
could I thank bhn — not a word could I prpffer — ^but I knoW I 
clasped tny two hands, and prayed for him inwardly. And my 
ther was dropping down on his knees, bot the master would not let 
him ; and ofoarved, that posture should only be for his God. And,' 
sure enough, in that posture, when he was out of sight, we did pray 
for him that night, and will all our days. 

But before we quit his presence, he called me baclk, and bid 
me write to my brother, and bring you back, if you^ve no objec- 
tions to your own country. — So come, my , dear Pat, and make no' 
delay, for joy^s not joy complete till you*re in it— my father sends 
his blessing, and Peggy her love. The family entirely is to settle 
for good in Ireland ; and there was in the castle yard last night a 
bonefire made by my lord's orders of the ould yellow damask fur- 
niture, to plase my lady, my lord says. And the drawing-room, 
the butler was telling me, is new hung ; and the chairs, with velvet, 
as white as snow, and shaded over with natural flowers, by Miss 
Nugent*— Oh ! how I hope what I guess will come true, and I’ve 
rason to believe it will, for \ dream’t in my bed last night, it did. 
But keep yourself to yourself — that Miss Nugent (who is no more 
Miss Nugent, they say, but Miss Refolds, and has a new-found 
grandfather, and is a big heiress, which she did not want in my 
eyes, nor in my young lord’s), I’ve a notion, will be sometime, and 
may be sooner than is expected, my Lady Viscountess Colambre— ^ 
so haste to the wedding. And there’s another thing : they say the " 
rich ould grandfather’s coming over ; — and another thing, Pat, you* 
would not be out of the fashion. And you see it’s growing Ae fa- 
shion, not to be an Absentee. * VI. p. 456. to the end. 

If there be any of our readers who is not moved with delight 
and admiration in the perusal of this letter, we must say, that 
we have but a poor opinion either of his taste or’ his mdral sen*, 
sibility ; and shall think all the better of ourselvesyin future, for 
appearing tedious in his eyes. For our own parts, we do not 
know whether we envy the author most, for the rare talont die 
Las shown in this description, or for the experience by which its 
materials, have been supplied. She not only m^es us know* 
apd Ipye the Irish nation far better than any other writer, but 
sews to us more qualified than most odiers to promote the know- 
ledge and the love of mankind. 

it 
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Akt. VIII. A Letter to H. Brougham Esq. M. jp., mt the Sidr- 
of Parliameit^if Reform, ,By Wifliom Koscoc £s({. 
Svo. Liverpool^ ' 1811. 

A LeUer to W. Jtoseoe £sq.t ^occasioned bu his Lcltdr to Mr 
Brougham upon Parliametitary Reform, By J. Merritt. 8vo. 
Liv^pool. 1812. ' 

I T is not blir intention to enter into a detail of the contents of 
these two pamphlets ; but only to avail ourselves of the oc- 
casion which they alFord us of bringing once more before the 
public this i^reat and truly vital question.. We shall only re-, 
mark,, by way of preface, that whoever would see an amfde and 
able statement of the arguments against what is called grachial and 
moderate reform, may with advantage peruse tlie letter of Mr Ros- 
coc, in which he comibats Mr Brouglutm's plan of beginning with 
the Scotish representation, and d^erriug any^further steps uU the 
effects of the first improvement be tried. Ilie defence of this 
gradual procedure is undertaken with no inconsiderable ability 
and knovir't^ge of -his subject by Mr Merritt, who, though ad- 
verse to extensiv^ and sudden changes in the constitution, seems 
a man of liberal views. Of both these authors, though not exactly 
agreeing with eitlier, we must be understood to speak with great 
respect,— but especially 6f Mr Roscoe, — a man of tlie most pure 
integrity, the most distinguished accomplishments, and, on al- 
most every subject, whether speculative or practical, of the 
soundest and most enlightened vjews. Few men have more ex- 
alted themselves, and adorned their country by their individual 
talents and labours; and we should consider the puny attempts 
to cast obloquy upon him, in which the enemies of peace and . 
reform so frequently indulge, as among the worst signs of tlie 
times, wcie we not fully persuaded that they are utterly harm- 
less .to his high r^utation, and vconfined to but a few even of 
that worst class of politicians. 

We arc peculiar^ anxious to call the attention of our readers 
to this subject at the present moment, because it is not at oU 
impl^dbable, that, beforb another Number of this Journal be 
purai^ed^ the country may be called to exercise that portion of 
the dectiva fnuicfaise, which the abuses in the constitution and 
the lapse of time have still left us. ' Our present remarks therefore 
shall be diriBcted with a. view to this event, and not to the gcnenil 
or systmnatic discussion of the question. 

In the present stote of the representation, it ought unques<^ 
tioimbly to be the great object of sbeh as desire its reformation, 
to bestir tltetnselves for the purpose of returning to Parliament 
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men upon wltoae congraiality of senthnente con r^. 
all its defects wd vioa Ae rep»re8entn(io^..<x Ei^Iaad at 
retuns a bonnderable portion of pcy>uki:' ^|e^on t and this 
tion, in the present tim^, should w he o&ted in the cau^'cif 
, r^fin. We are con^ced that, in^tdiajoirt; every populttr^|li0^> 
<me, if not two muxrbers may be returned by the relbi^W^l^^if 
' they will only mve themselves the requiinte paips to > acQpiUp&h 
this object. But before explaining how, even under the , pre- 
sent system, tlus good may be attained, W must stop t0^n!d'« 
der the attempts which have been proposed material to mitead' 
it, without any violent change— any alteration that usually pNMee ' 
l>y the name of reform. Shine explanation upon this point sieetns 
peculiarly necessary to our ebuntrymeain this part of the.U^nit- 
ed Kingdom ; as they are, by' what is called the Constitution, 
wholly excluded from any practical knowledge of popular elec- 
tion. Indeed the elective nrandiise cannot be said to exist in 
any part of Scotland, except perhdpa in one or two counties, 
where there is an approximmion, not indeed to popular Section, 
but to tlie exercise of voting. 

The expuises of a contested dbetion arise, nearly, if not en- 
tirely, out of abuses whoUy disrinct fnbm the defects of the con- 
stitution as at present estawshed — ^we, mean as dianged from its 
original shape by gradual decoy: So that there mimt exist the 
same number of rotten boroughs— the same want of representa- 
tives in great towns — ^tbe same noininatirms by patrons — the same 
influence of Government within uid -without ^ walls of Parlia- 
ment — and the House of Commons might be constructed upon 
the some princples. as at present, and yet,’ the mere diminu- 
tion pf election expenses, its materials might be essentially improv- 
ed. Let us consider then in whet way mose expenses are incur- 
red. There is here no question of bribery, or of treating; liecause 
these expenses are in direct violation of the law as it now stands ; '* 
and though, perhaps, some means might be adopted to facili- 
tate the detection of such illegal proceedings, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the law has doi^ much towaras restraining them. 
We may here remark, hpwever, one very prevalent mode m eVad* 
ing the bribery laws, by witbhdlding the peynKmt of the mcmey 
given to each voter in many boroiighs, until after the expiration of 
the fourteen days allowed fw petitioning against the reUim. It 
would surely have a good eflect iir checking this pernicious prac- 
tice, if a membo^a^t might at'' any time be- questioned and 
taken from him, lippn proof .of his having paid Sum to any 
of his vot^frs qrhlfrelatiph .to -^liis-eledipn-;' and we cobnot see 
why there SMuld not- be U^t^ a^priMumptliHf'of law, at least 
to the civil ef^t. ^ aroid^g stom the font of mo^ 
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haviflg been given to a certdn ndmbc^ (i^ above ten) 
dertors, by tbe member or hisr i^eDtSt— ^Bnt ,;tetVii8 pass to 
strictly 1^1 expenses. That of agen<^ is. no :(i|Cmbt a material 
OtM, and cannot be restrained. Bat, in how many boroughs is 
idm useless and childish practice of distributing ribands and 
Other badges, the occasion of' enormous chati^r Why may 
not this be cut off by an extension of the Treating act ? Even 
. the charges of the Hustings are considerable ; and they ought 
not to exceed that which the public should pay — ^they ought 
in .no case to fall upon the candidate. Niy, the expense of 
five hundred pounds or more for an election (tinner, is to all in- 
tents and purposes bbjecdcmable, on the same ground as treating; 
— ^it increases the unneceraary cost of the election. There can be 
no reason whatever for not cutting it off. Let the voters feast 
to celebrate their victoiy, or bewail together their defeat $ but 
let the feast be at their own expense. All these expenses, how- 
ever, are inconsiderable, when compared with the grand item 
of travelling charges, 'fhis affects the expenses of (xiunty and 
of borough elections differently. In the former, a great pro- 
portion of the voters must of necessity be resident at sone dis- 
tance from the place of election ; consequently, while the elec- 
tion is held in one place, the voters Tnust either incur travelling 
charges, cr they must be conveyed at the candidate’s expense. 
But, in borough elections, thei'e seems no necessity foi this 
item at all. The bulk of the voters always reside on the spot ; 
and it is only by the non-resident voters that any travelling 
charges are incurred. In a great proportion of popular elec- 
tions, however, the non-residents Iiave this right; and they 
must either not exercise their franchise, or be brought at their 
own, or at the candidate’s expense. 

Hence are obviously suggested the two methods of remedying 
this enormous evil, as experien<»d in county, and much more 
in borough elections. It has been proposed to take the poll in 
different parts of the county ; and to prohibit, under penalties 
similar to those of the Treating and Bribery acts, the defraying 
a voter’s travelling .charges, in all elections whatsoever, 
first measure forms die subriance of a bill lately introduced by 
the Marquis of Taristocki^ whose love of liberty, and zeal 
for the cause of reform, render him a fit representative of the 
illustrious House of RusseL The sectmd measure' formed the 
subject of a bOh brought in about six years ago, we believe, 

Mr TTicm^, and rgected by the House of (Ammons. . Wo 
luimbly proMS ourselves fevourable to the principles, of both 
sh^ measures — ^but with some qaalificadons as tq me firsti doA 
ipine variation in the appUcatum of the second. 

XX. Ko. 39. 'X . 
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It is evidently extremely desircable, that some means should 
be fallen upon to diminish, or rather to cut off' altogether, this 
great article of election expenses ; — for this, more than all other 
causes put together, gives money an undue influence, and pre- 
vents the people on the one hand from exercising their free 
choice, and deserving candidates, on the other, from pre- 
senting themselves with a fair chance of success. But it is 
much more pernicious in borough than in county elections. 
The number ol' freeholders residing out of die county, is always 
trifling when compared with the whole bodj^, and can never 
turn tlie fate of an election, except when the parties are very 
nicely balanced. In boroughs the case is dilTerent. It is not 
uncommon to sec a fourth or fifth part of those having a right 
to vote residing at a great distance, chiefly in London ; but if 
it is only a tenth part, such a body is very considerable, .and 
cannot be disregarded — they must bc‘ brought down, and at an 
enormous expense. But their residence in London is no small 
part of the evil. Tlicy acquire an influence over their families 
and friends in the provincial town, by no means proportioned 
to their actual numbers. Tliey become electioneering agents 
and agitators by trade — they are ever ready to stir up a contest 
and to profit by it — to sport with and prey upon the fears of 
the sitting members^ and the hopes of the candidate, or, as he 
is termed, (and it is an endearing appellation), the third man ; 
— tliey literaHy live by jobbing and bribery and treating ; — they 
are generally idle, dissolute, and unprincipled — making a traffic 
of the borough they belong to — and only anxious about selling 
it over and over again ; — not merely once at each election, but 
to different bidders, one after another, during the same contest. 
— It is certain, tliat in no part of the popular representation 
greater abuses exist than in the moderate sized boroughs — that 
those of three or four hundred votes are by far the most corrupt 
of aJl ; — and it is equally undeniable that tne great cause of those 
abuses and corruptions lyes in the London voters. No reform, 
which should shorten the duration of Parliaments, would be even 
tolerably safe, without some radical cure applied to this crying 
evil. i\) inultijdy elections under the present circumstances, 
f.ir from being a good, would only multiply the most disgusting 
scenes of unprincipled corruption. Indeed, we freely own, that 
the residence and London habits of those electors is of itself an 
objection, in our eyes, to their retaining their present influence 
in their native towns. 

Let us only consider the consequence which results from tliis 
right of. non-residents to vote; — ^let us look at it as it is seen 
cuastantly before our eyes. .A set of those persons being idte 
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and hungry, or it may be, thirsty,, some by means of day-rulcs^, 
others by a liberty of locomotion not very natural to their sta- 
tion and character, join together, and wait upon a lijkely man, 
that is to say, some one fit and deserving of the honour of re- 
presenting — or rather pf becoming a candidate for, the ancient 
and independent borough of Z. Hut what manner of person 
do they sagaciously pitch upon ? Of course one who has abun- 
dance of that most essential intrinsic quality — money; and is 
disposed li-ceJy to dispense it ; — some lucky speculator in trade, 
— some gambler in the alley or the club-houses, who has had a 
fortunate season, or loan ; — most probably some lover of virtue 
and purity from the East Indies, or some West Indian friend 
of the IVeediim of election and rights of men. iJpon hiin they 
wait, and address tlieiiiselves to his purse through his vanity. 
'J'hey obtaJJi a (bi etaste of it; and the treating scone begins. lie 
meets his worthy constituents and friends at the Black Dog, 
whicli is kept by an elector, a staunch friend to the cause; and 
there, at se\en o’clock, an excellent supper is served up in the 
best style ; speeclies, and toasts, and resolutions ensue ; and 
next day the [iiifling scene begins in the moiming papers ; and 
:i correspoiuleiit suggests, that * Mr X. is considered quite sc- 
‘ cure of his ^^lo(’tioll. ^ But tlie Fox and Goose is also kept by 
a worthy Zian, attached to the cause, — so the feast is held again 
there; and thus it goes round. In the mean time, the sitting 
members take the alai’in, and observe what a j)ity it is to see a 
man like Mr X, who is not infinitely rich, throwing away bis 
money, widioiit the most distant prospect of succeeding; for 
indeed he might as well think of moving the monument as stir- 
ring the eslahlibhcd inferests. In sliort, they, for their parts, 
arc perfectly <*asy ; — never more so at any time since the great 
contest which ruined two lor^Is and a knight, and seated them. 
Being so entirely secure, they proceed, as a very natural conse- 
quence, to assemble their London voters at the Barley Mow, 
which is attached to the regular family interest; or, peradven- 
tiirc, the Maidenhead in Dyott Street, where the friends of the 
good old cause are known to resort; — and so they play theif 
part. It is an equally natural cqpdeqiience ofj^te.&ame ease 
and confidence, and the same compassion for MrjX's gross and 
expensive delusion; that there shOuhl be expe^ed large sums 
in buying off* many of the Xites, w’hose kind com^ying natures 
are: prone to yiekling ; and Mr X, scorning tq be outdone -at 
his owiirwefipons, now sets his purse abroach,' as well as his beer; 
— for, a little money spent in time, say both the parties, and stiil 
)[l)orc their London friends, may save thousands. AccorcKnglv> 
ijij^ousaiids are Hnent^ or perhaps lent ; and all~all except tfr# 
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votersf-^re zealous for battle j wishin(i(, indeed compelled to 
vrish, that the election were come, and the endless round of ex'* 
pense brought to a close. As this period draws near, the rela- 
tions between the candidates and their voters become more and 
taore close and confidential j in truth, they live to^dier, and 
have bnt one purse (though several houses) among uiem. The 
ministry bears an important share in this soft and endearing 
intercourse. This is emphatically to be termed the job season ; 
nothing, positively nothing, must be refused. A perpetual in- 
terchange of promise and pledge— of mutual barter and sale— 
of places in possession fiir the voters, and votes in reversion from 
candidate, is carri^ on without interruption ; and the pro- 
^r <^cer fivm the Treasury, as he goes prowling in the mud 
fer his prey, never faik, at this time, to fish up something worth 
his while, by using the proper bait. In the fulness of time the 
election comes : — his Majesty having probably been advised, 
some true firiend to the purity of tlie Church establishment, or 
aome alarmist about the sacred rights of chartered emnpaniesy 
to mahe an ajqieai to the sense of his people. The non-resident 

g entlemen are now to be conveyed in, a handsome way to Z, 
liat they may exercise the most sacred and invaluable of rights} 
and they selifom do exercise it the worse for being allowed, not 
the actual expenses of the journey, but a round sum to bear 
their own charges ; for this saves calculation, which would be 
ill-timed, and it is more satisfiictory upon the whole. Arrived 
at the spot, it may be, that one of the most secure of all mem- 
bers finds it ill vain to struggle i^inst the new man’s weight 
of metal, and a compromise is ta£ed of. It were safer, by a 
good deal, to propose a general &st. So the riot bring quelled, 
which the surmise had occasioned, the survivors proceed in their 
vocation ; and if one candidate is in any way destroyed, or givl^ 
in, so that only two remain to begin the fight, the London 
friends take especial care to discover some uird man again j 
and not unfraquently this last comer, being essentially necessary, 
becomes the favourite, and secures his teat at a comparatively 
cheap price {—to be treated in his turn exactly like his prede- 
cessors— anti, having spent his mohey^ make way fi>r a new mail 
of worth and substance. 

Now, being mcmies of public abusesi and because we are dia 
friends of Parliamentary Reform, we ptsa&is a very decided 
prriudice in ^^our of rotten boroughs tnepisclv^ as compared 
wim. the kind of elections which we have, been cositemplafing. 

think our ancestors would hayo'dmvm themselvm. 
^ silly, and very unfiiendly to lijieity, if fh^y could 
urith «£ adds, a^ not m 
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ed at the (kr imne Bpecies of traffic which goei <tt in the morf 
open boroughs a moderate si^e. How, then, is this to be 
prevented, or at least dhedced i How can we at once lessen 
the abuses and corruptions complained of, and exdode the o* 
▼erwhelming influence of mere mon^, whidi iH; present die* 
poses of so many seats in Parliament, &r less honestly and de» 
oorously than if they were sold * like stolls in Smlthfield mar- 
* ket i * We.conceive that this salutary end can in no yrav be 
to well attained, as by depriving nonresident dectors of the 
right of voting. We would not disfranchise thm — but only 
annex a certain residence as the condition of voting at any elee> 
tion or rather, perhaps, declare the right to always in 
freemen, freeholder, householders, and so forth, as the case 
may be, * readent within die said boroughs or hundreds. * It 
seems much better to do this, than to prohibit, as^Mr Tierney's 
bill did, the pa}rment of travelling expenses : because such 

a prohibition never can be carrira rigorously into effect, from 
the extreme difficulty of preventing the parties, or their agents, 
privately defraying those expenses: because there is an 

apparent hardsnip in restraining a candidate from carrying his 
voters, or any persons he pleases, in his owh hired vehicles j 
and without such an additional prohibition, the former would 
be manifestly nugatoiy : 3d/(v» because the allowing sudi non« 
residents as can afford to pay their travelling charges the right 
of voting, is to give an additional influence to moni^, in a case 
where the franchise should either belong to none, or to all classes 
equally : and, because there seems no other way than the 

one we are propoang, of destroying the pernicious class of 
London election jobbers. The hardship of disfranchising (as it 
may be called) a class of voters, is surely inconsiderable : for 
when a man, in quest of fortune, or for his pleasure, leaves his 
native town, he transfers hU favours, his interests and his e^ 
forts to andther community, at least for the time: — He is a citi* 
zen of the place of his ^option, and bears it a sort of allegi* 
ance, determinidile only on his return home — ^he feels its inte> 
rests as his own $ and he will inevkably act as a citizen of that 
place. There is no reason whatever why he should be twice re> 
presented: And in all cases, where the right of voting depends 
on freedom, and not on proper^ — that is, m the great majo- 
rity of cssea^t is a personal, and not a proprietary represent- 
ation, that we are to consider as in questioa. As this is a re- 
form of the moBt vital impmtance, we sincerdly hime it may be. 
projMsed once more to Parliament. .. 

The plan introduced by Lord Tavistock,, upon , the .whole«%< 
disserves support} thbugh w$ are;of opiskm, both that 
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culated for the remedy of a lesser evil, and is exposed to several 
material objections. Tin’s matter we shall now very briefly ex- 
plain. The great evil of nonresident voters in boroughs — that 
they open the dection to mere monied influence — is not to be 
apprehended in county elections. No man can go down on the 
strength of his purse, and procure a return for a county. The 
evil intended to be remedied by I^ird Tavistock^s bill, is the ex- 
pense to which either the candidates or the yoters must be pul, 
by travelling from their homes to the pln(:e ol' election. As far 
as it goes, tins certainly gives mere wealth an influence which it 
ought not to have j and may consequently preyent a fit and dc- 
$»erving candidate from being chosen, because a less fit person — 
with great claims nevertheless from constitutional and proper in- 
fluence — of landed possessions and family — may also be the richer 
of the two. So far it is desirable tb check it ; and the plan of 
takijig the poll in different places, so as to bring the election 
• home to the voters, seems well calculated to attain this end, and 
to produce good upon the whole ; though somewhat qualified 
by the following drawbacks. The assembling of all the Iree- 
lioldcrs is beneficial to freedom, and to the course of represent- 
ation : It both teaches the people their strength, by collecting 
them in a bod}", and begetting the animation always attendant 
on popular meetings; and it teaches the government its duty, 
by a very sim])lo and natural process. 'But it is chiefly UHiul, 
in keeping the candidate, or the former representative, under a 
salutary control — and exposing hin) for days tcjgethor to have lu> 
<x)nchict scrutinized, and Jiis pledges given and recoi ded. A con- 
sidciable part of this useful operation would bo subtracted, if, in- 
stead of the constant assemblage at the llustiiigs, we had only 
one dny of nomination, attended of course by the voters resid- 
ing near the county town ; and then a succession of small meet- 
ings in the different hundreds or wapentakes. Another evil 
which deserves attention, is the difficulty of so arranging the 
taking of the poll, as to allow the sheriff* (the returning officer) 
to preside at each meeting — which st'^nis quite necessary ; and 
at, tjie same time to give no undue preference to ouc part of the 
county more than another. So long as the time of keeping open 
the poll is limited to a fortnight, in the larger counries, a serious 
advantage would be given to die hundreds Ifrst assenibled. Per- 
liaps this might be best remediWl, by extending the period of 
election in those counties. We throw .oiit these suggestions ra- 
fher to show, lhat die good to be expected from this reform is 
not so and*'so unniixcd, as that which the odicr is likely 

ptoaufJCj^than with the view of delivering opinion abso- 
itifeiy unfavourable to ' We do hope, that die Noble person. 
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to whom we ai»e alluding, will, next session of Parliament, in- 
crease the obligations he has already conferred on th,e cause of 
reform, by applying himself also to the more important of the 
two plans. Pie ^an scarcely, we think, fail of success. 'While 
all reformers must join him, he would find the enemies of reform* 
considerably divided in their opposition*: Many of them might 
even be expected to support him. — For this is not a measure ex- 
posed to the commonplace arguments against reform. It is ra- 
ther a measure of regulation, than of innovation ; it docs not 
injure eitlier family interest, or trench in general on the aristo- 
cracy, but rather tlic contrary ; nor does it go directly to open 
close boroughs ; nor to increase — ^in fact it diminishes — die num- * 
bers of electors. So far its appearance and tendency is not of 
that kind, so hateful to the friends of the existing system. ' Yet 
the obvious and necessary effect of its adoption would be most 
eminently favourable to good government, to public morals, and 
to the cause of liberty. We are not aware of any one reform 
which better deserves the name ; nor can we think of any single 
measure, which at so cheap and easy a rate would secure, in all 
human probability, so many useful objects. 

The last expense of contested elections is frequently the most 
i-erious of all ; we mean the contest before a Committee of the 
1 louse of Commons : For we include under expenses of the Hust- 
ings already alluded to, the law expenses of tlie Sheriff, which 
tlic public ought to pay ; and leave to the candidates, even in 
case of scrutiny, only their own necessary law charges. This 
cost before the committee might undoubtedly be materially di- 
minished- The employment of three counsel, now become so 
frequent, seems scarcely to be within the spirit of the Grenville 
act ; which allows only two, and a third in the absence of any 
of the others. The reason of having three, is not because the 
business requires it ; but because t!ie senior, perhaps both the 
seniors, are generally in so many committees at once, that 
there is a constant chance of tlieir being called away. If, how- 
ever, the rule of having only two were adhered to (as it is in 
trials for high treason, where there, is often a far better excuse 
for breaking through it) the parties would be compelled to em- 
ploy such professional gentlemen as would make sure pf attend^ 
ing to their business; and a practice . would thus be disused, 
which perhaps the known delicacy of the Bar ought heretofore 
to have rendered obsolete, — namely, that of doing what the ' 
vulgar are apt to term, receiving payment for work wliich they 
are physically incapable of performing.. There seems no 
why another still heavier expense should not be dhniradied,T-B*^'^;jii 
die charge of bringing witnesses to London from distant ' 
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. tf the OQunt^, and keeping them there during, the trial of the 
election* Jt is evident, that many examinations could, with per- 
fect safety, be taken by a commission on the spot ; and diat 
' aome might even be better ccaidncted there than in the C(Mn> 
inittee. Of this description are ah matters of mere form ; as the 
authentication of papers, the proof of handwriting, and other 
tilings of a like indifferent nature ; together wHh the greater 
cart of the questions of fact, arising upon scrutiny, where local 
' /^owledgh may often be very material, and where it may al* 
]^b^t always be left to commissioners to inquire into the racts. 
It is otherwise with questions of bribery and treating, where the 
judges^ ought undoubtedly to see the witnesses under examina- 
tion, in order to get at the ti'uth in a circumstantial case. 
But these eapiminations can scarcely ever be drawn to any 
g^eat Icngtl). Now, we conceive uis rule might with great 
advantage be adopted for separating the points of the case. 
On the first striking of the committee, the parties might agree 
that it should not meet for a certain number of days, so tbftt 
they might have time for mutual conferences, in order to come 
to an understanding on the course of procec^ng. ' On the day 
of meeting, they should come prepared with tiieir mutual con- 
aeiits on these points : first, whether in order to expedite the 
inquirv, the whole evidence shall be taken before the committee; 
secondly, if not, which of the witnesses shall be examined by 
commission. ^ But it should be competent for the committee to 
issue a commission only in the event of such consent, unless 
thrra fourths of the committee, on cause shown, agreed to it. It is 
obvious, that by some such arrangement, not only a great ex- 
pense would be saved in bringing n^d keeping the witnesses, 
but the sitti^ of the committee would be shortened, and a still 
further diminution of expense attained. A third item of the, 
expense of election committees, is the heavy fees of the House 
of Commons, which ought unquestionably to be. cut off altoge- 
ther, and a compensation made to the p^mns receiving them, 
out of the public Jimds, By these changes, or ri^ulations, a 
very great saving to the parties contesting an election, might 
undoubted^ be m^e, and without any risk whatever, of rimer 
imj^ing the administration of jnstice, or affecting the privileges 
of Parliament, 

Let ns now resume this deduction, and consider what wouH 
be' the consc<mence of cutting off all 'tiie useless and even 
pemicioira exposes which have been successively .nnder our re- 
riew. We toonld have reduced the expenses of a contested 
. fjection to the charge of employing a few hw agents — ^perhaps a 
barr^r and four.or fiye attorneys with thrirrierkB--BneqnaI 
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number of ordinary agenta» and the «^>en8e of adverd^g* 
with the candidate's own travelling mcpenses, and those offals 
agents, in the case of a county election. The mosL;severe cent* 
^ test for a borough might be conducted for a thousand pounds, 
'either paid by one candidate, or divided between two, where 
•they stood on the same interest ; and a hundred, or a hundred 
and fidy pounds might suffice for elections of a more Kmited 
nature, — while the largest county could scarcely cost more than 
three or four diousancf pounds. At present, the estimated ex* 
pense of contesting Liverpool or Bristol, exceeds twelve thaqi* 
sand pounds ; the great Westminster contest, with the com* 
mittee, is supposed to have cost above eigh^ thousand ; Sir 
Francis Burdett is believed to have paid as much in Middlesex; 
and the committee which conducted Mr Wilberforcc’s election 
for Yorkshire in 1807, state iheur expenses at fifiy-eight thou* 
sand, with every resource of the most rigid TOonomy, and great 
voluntary assistance in labour, — awhile the two other candldateSj 
in all probability, paid each of them neni'ly double that sum,. 

Such a change os we are now considering, would unqiiestimi- 
ably appear hurtful in the eyes of those wno hold, tliat, be^^ 
the fair, leipjtimatc, wholesome influence of property — its ind!> 
reel influence — it should have a niore sensible effect of a direct 
kind ; and who therefore maintain, that all reforms are bad, 
which open the doors of Parliament to men of moderate wealth. 
It is, however, rare to hear any such topics openly espoused ; 
* indeed, it could hardly be attempted, with a regard to decorum 
and the ordinaiy language of the Constitution. The natural 
inferences from such notions would indeed carry us a vast deal 
further, for it would go to justify a new and high qualification. 
The mode in which the money is expended, being nothing to 
the purpose, nor even the spending the money at all, we must 
infer, that die mere possession of it is the only virtue required: 
Why not then say at once, * No man shall represent a county, 

* who cannot afford to throw away*— in other words, who has not 

* in his bulker’s hands, unappropriated, fifiy thousand pounds ; 

. < and no man shall look for a popular place who has not, in like 
*. manner, ten thousand. ’ In truth, this is the language at present 
used every day ; it is the language of the Constitution, as cor* 
rupted in our times:— It is the language, however, not of the 
British Constitution itself, but of its abuses; not of its healthy 
and manly age, but of Its decrepitude and disease. . 

On tha, other hand, only see the. effects of cutting offtiiose 
noxious es^nses.— The rights of the people, in all ribces where 
dections are papular, would instantly revive. The persona 
interested in the welfore of each places would have the iaanig^ 
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incnt of the most important of all its concerns. Tliey who 
know best, and ft?el most warmly far its good, would send to 
Parliament, him who is to watch over, to foster, to defend it. 
The choice would be free ; — the people would have him whom^ 
^they prefer, as their representative. At present they are said to 
have their choice. True, — they may chuse ; but they must con- 
fine their election to a certain limited number of men ; men of a 
curtain weight of purse, whom the corruptions of the Constitu- 
tion have, by a sort of previous vote, selected as the class from 
which candidates shall be taken ; or if they wdll indulge in their 
choice, they must pay a heavy tribute to the fund of corruption 
itself. Again, the fit men .could, in the new state of things, 
present themselves without fear of being bullied or beaten by 
some wealthy knave, or some coxcomb, with an empty head 
and full purse. At present, for a good and able man of mode- 
rate fortune to think of attaining the greatest honour in the 
State, and doing it at the same time the best service, by becom- 
ing a legislator, is next to madness. He must, as soon as he has 
made up his mind to it, send for his attorney, and mortgage his 
estate 5 he must regard the country and its corruptions as cour- 
tiers did the gulph and the surrrounding forurn : — to stem the tor- 
rent, he must plunge into Parliament, and be ruined. The con- 
sequence is, that money has too great an influence over election's, 
and is doublv represented, — ^nay, trebly ; , for it prevails indi- 
rectly in all elections, it meets us in the shape of the regular 
monied interest througli the rotten boroughs, and it again rises . 
\ntii activity in popular elections themselves. An unprincipled 
Jew may cause the best and most respectable man in England' 
to ruin himself, or give up his seat ; and even where no such 
case occurs, no sooner is a vacancy declared, than some man of 
mere money, and with no other earthly qualification, has a chance, 
next to a certainty, of getting into Parliament if he chuses to spend 
so tnuch as the &prcnlufion requires. Arc those who sit in Par- 
iiaincnt by this tenure tlie best members ? — ‘What proportion of 
tlicm, — how many at any one time are thefe, whom every one 
is not agreed in confessing to be by much the wrorst parts of the 
[t'giiilature ? — We willingly rest the decision of the whole ques-. 
lion upon the answers wdiicli every one will give to these queries 
Irom his own personal experience. 

I’liose advantages to be expected from such a reform as we 
have b^n recommending, are of a nature to recommend it even 
to the enemies of is usually termed Parliamentary Reform.- 
To the friends of that great question we can venture to appeal 
upon* much higher grounds. But as it is our principal aim in 
this article io^ practical ^ — to show that all reformers are not 
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mere visionaries, talkers or speculators, — who project -ideal fiuv* 
cies, little heedinpr whether capable or not of bein^ carrietl into; 
effect, — men eminently ignorant x>f facts, and unversed in th©- 
actual details of any ])olitical matter; sO we shall content our-, 
selves, even in speaking to the reformers, with pointing. out 
one very plain and most prac'tical improvement which wul re- 
sult to their views, and which is calculated to render the clianges 
recommended by them, far more feasible than they have liithcav* 
to been deemed. The general diminution of expense and vtv 
form of abuses in borough elections must, in our humble judg- 
ment, remove many of the most serious objections to that 
branch of Parliamentary Reform, which consists in sJiortcning 
the duration of Parliaments. Indeed, without some such 
changes as we have been speiaking of, it does appear, that to 
multiply elections would very ill answer the designs of enlight- 
ened reformers. It would be only an increase of corruption^ 
and a ruinous addition to the expense attendant upon maintain- , 
iiig a scat in Parliament. It would alfbrd the party pos.sedScd 
of niost money the best chance of defeating their adversaries; 
lor if the friends of liberty made head against theijr antagonists 
once or tw'ice, they would run the greatest risk ot* being beaten 
the third or fourth time. But, diininish tlic expense oi* contests ; 
shut out the direct agency of mere money ; and eut off the 
source of that iuitcful corruption which overvvlielins popular 
})laces w here absentees are entitled to vote, and do, ni fact, 
nearly disj)o.'C of the rej)resentaUon ; — and }oii may in all safe- 
ty reduce the duration of Parliaments to three years. The 
more I’rcciuenlly the people exercised their righis, as freely 
aKS we have showm they might, and as cheaply as ihry certainiy 
could, the more strong, and the more confident in their sti'cjicrtl.* 
would they become ; so that no cflort, either of iipscart wciildi, 
or hereditary insolence, or ministerial iuterlererice and intrigue, 
could, for any lengtii of time, or in any coiKNiderablc iiuiiibei* of 
instances, prevail ajjainst tliein. 

. Such is ihc Reform which we think even, the most timid might 
embrace, and such its certain ami most iii!j)ortaut consexpu**!- 
pcs. We are mixious not to misunderstood, as recon, Mend- 
ing this alone ; we do not scruple to maintain, that it wouid be 
insufficient,— and that a much more radical improvement, we 
should rather say, restoration o#^the Constitution, is rcquiri.'d. 
But our object at this time has been, to show how grcnl/y the 
abuses in the system miglit be correctcil, witjiout any of Iho^ 
radical changes which frighten so many well meaning persons,' 
and afford a pretext to so many others of a less hour^st desenp- 
tion. We have seen, tlien, what good might be attained W 
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reffi^ling measures, short of thiwe which are termed plana 
el^arliainentary R^orm* Let vs now inquire, pursuing ihe 
Mme" humble path of speculation, and confimng ourselves to 
more limited object^ whether the friends of liberty may not, 
c^en under the existing ad '.ministration of the Constitntion, and 
notwithstanding all the heavy expenses with which its manifedd 
nhttses have loaded popular and other elections, contrive by stre- 
nuous exertions to attain sonif of their worthy and favoured ob- 
jects. , It is V ith the view of pointing out these paths that we 
Imve. undertaken the present article at this particular time^ 
ivbile a general election is pending. And although, in the for- 
mer part of the discussion, we may seem to have departed from 
our object, yet it will be found, that nearly the whole of our 
remarks bear upon it. 

We contend then, that the problem in question has been al- 
ready practically solved. When? — In 1807. By whom ?— 
By the el< c:tc7rs of Westminster. The manner in which they re- 
turned Sir F rancis Burdett (we are now speaking merely of the 
mode of election, and not at all of the person upon whom their 
;^oice fell) deserves to be held up to. every elector in the empire 
as the model of his duty to the counti^ each time that he is 
called to the exercise of his franchise. Hie expense of a con- 
test in Westminster was above 80,000/. nearly thirty years ago. 
Perhaps, if conducted now on the same scale and principles, and 
by the same persons, it would exceed 150,000/.; and yet the 
committee who managed the election of 1807, have published a 
report, by which it appears that they did not spend any thing 
.that could be called a considerable sum. They chose a man who 
never asked their votes ; who in fact' was confined to a sickbed. 


and only heat'd of the contest for him after it had been triumph- 
antly closed ; — they paid every penny of the expense ; and even ^ 

£ ;ve the two shillings which a member pays whefi sworn in at 
e tabic of the House of Commons. We have not the report 
in our recollection ; but we believe! the whole charp^e was under 
SOOOL This was raised by subscription ; and so &r the mem- 
ber was spared this expense; but the great advantage of the 
method alluded to was, that it economize the expencuture, as 
well as encouraged the cause, and kept down opposition. If a 
private man and his friends had bceh.at the head of the busi- 
ness^ mii^t have speht twdve or fifteen thousand pounds at 
the leost.^ >We have no doubt it cost Liord Ccx^hrane, the other 
mi^mbri*,' us mudk to the full. This must always be so, ivliile 
iheJfiw is as it at present stands. j A committee, entrusted with 
j^iittbscriptton ‘^fiind, . can do thnin, nc^meiw in. safety, but 
^h credit, which would be lookm liporifM m meanness 
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in a private individual ■; and &is runs throu^ tbe whole ^ai^et 
of a contest'. The powers of a subscription, too, are indeBsital' 
and rise with the zeal of the parQr ; that is, with the heat of the 
contest, and tlie demand for fund& This is a fiirmidabie oon* 
sideration for either a private antagonist, standing on bis josm 
or on family interest, or for a government, which is tfricdjr 
watched as to its expenditiu%, and not supported by a great 
popular clamour. Thus it may probably happen, that the oare. 
proposiil of a subscription fund will deter the ministerial snta!> 
gonist from standing ; much more when it is considered that 
a hundred pounds of that fund will go as iar as a thousand^ 
which he has eilhm: to expend of his own money, or charge up* 
on his estates ; -or, if those be entailed, to borrerjv-upon ruiimus 
annuities. And somehow or other, it is obsenwi, that,l(^e 
whole loifolty of the county (as it. is most falsety called) 
produces veiy great edects in such contests of the purse ; and 
that the ^2/7/ of the Highchurch party is not quite up to movmg 
the mountain. 

Here then is a strong arm of power, which the people hov^ 
from their numbers, and may always use if their zeal be prb- 
portioned to their deep interest in the stake. In all popular 
places let them open subscriptions, in proportion to the abili^ 
of each man ; and let the fund be collectra by degrees, to suit 
their individual convenience. They may contribute a small 
vreekly sum for two or three months before hand ; and when the 
election arrives, it will possibly be returned to them, from hav> 
ing produced its desired efiect of extinguishing all opposition ; 
or it may be applied in aid of similar funds elsewhere ; .or it 
maybe wanted; and then it will be found too strong, when used 
with strict economy, to be resisted. It is not necessary to con- 
fine this subscription to the voters- - quite the contrary ; let- 
those who wish well to the cause contribute to assist ft ; and 
whether they can now bear an active part in the contest or not, 
by actually voting, they may well share in the triumph ; for 
they may be assured they are paving the way lor a time when 
they wUl themselves have votes to give— votes which their money 
has now purchased. Persons in higher stations may. set the 
example of liberality, proportioned to their means; and. those 
m- any station, who find it inconvenient to afford money, may . 
assist with their labour; — canvassers — messengers — agents—' 
printers — ^may all contribute to the good cause, in proportion 
to thdr zeal ror it ; and each mite, whether of moit^ or oAefr 
help, propagates the spirit which leads to success, while it ren- 
ders an assistance to the power that immediately gains it. Alk-' 
dtis is not mere theory $ it pr^y be realized in any place wheM . 
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there iiran enthusiasm for liberty, and where the mode of elec- 
tion enables that zeal to find a vent# The well-disposed have 
unly to communicate freely, and to cooperate under judicious 
and hpnest advice. They Jiave only to begin betimes to take 
their measures ; — and such a force — such a legitimate, peaceful, 
constitutional force — ^will be speedily array ed in behalf of liberty^ 
economy, pence, and reform, as must carry the blessings of 
• iliose measures in triumph through every cottage in the empird. 

For, when did there ever exist a concurrence of circumstances 
so marvellously favourable to the policy which we are recom- 
mending ? — Of the stale of the country w^e need not say much; 
— ^it^is, God knows, none of the most flourishing: And wdiat- 
ever relief has of late been afforded to it, has been wrung from the 
government, by the voice — ^tbe cries — of the people — in the 
course of the great victory wdrich they have recently gained over 
their blind and obstinate rulers. The people are strong, and 
f.hey feel their strength. They feel it, too, in a manly and 
lipnest w’ay — with confidence, but in peace : For, even wlieu 
.xjitast distressed, how well did they, generally speaking, demean 
themselves ! I'hey have, itrdeed, lur' sort of respect for tlrcir 
rulers ; and are any thing rather than friendly to tlie gross and 
l^nlling abuses under wliich the country has to() long groaned. 
The love of reform — the desire of peace — were never so strong- 
ly felt — never so widely diffused — ^iiever so feebly resisted by the 
advocates of corruption, and llie champions of tyranny ajul 
war. U'he recent victorj which those principles have gained — 
putting to flig}>l ii!I the extravagant and unjust notions wliich 
triiini})]ied, we grieve to think, at Copenhagen— and teaching 
the govcihuif r.l to respect the rights and wishes of the people, 
even in their warlike movements : — That victory w'hich was gain- 
ed for peaceable, and moderate, and just policy, over vain, im-" 
polin’c, quai rekouie jiretensions, has taught Knglislimcn never 
to despair wliiJe they can feel their true interests; and neither 
td pursue them by disalloction and violence, nor dcspondingly 
siirrend(!r th*m to intrigue and oppression. Popular feelings 
lUL* iiovk tijo previiiling ones. The press has done its duty ; and 
the people are at length awake. Let them but continue tran- 
quil, as well they may — for they are strong; and be true to 
themselves, and firm, to their purpose,— they will rise up to a 
certain iiiul iininortal triumph. For, what have they to oppose 
lliem \ safr notliing of the state of tlic Monarch ; because 

we wiftjivtjife peojile only to think of fair advantages : We w'oukl 
have iheth .rather be the more forbearing on , account of this 
•melancholy soui'ce of weakness in the .executive power. Neither 
ilo we speak of the pains taken g^^^ii^efatigabJy by the mini-* 
sters, at ihc eitabb’sluneht of the Rej|ency," to teach the countiy 
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how useless they considered the Crovhi ; and as the Prince of 
Wales once said, with peculiar force and propriety of expres- 
sion, ‘ to try, in his person, die experiment, with now little re- 
• gal power tlie government could be carried on. * Of Uiis pe- 
rilous experiment, we shall now say nothing ; because its adyen- 
tiirous authors^ Mr Pitt and Mr Perceval, arc no more. Nei- 
ther shall we enlarge on the attempts made, with too much suc- 
cess, by them and their adherents, to blacken the character of the 
Illustrious Person now at the head of affairs; because he has gene- 
rously forgiven them, and apparently forgotten them too,' some- 
what more completely than the country has. Nor shall we ad- 
vert at all to the personal qualifications of this eminent individual, 
or the estimation in which he is holden.by his people, — or the 
public sentiments touching the odicr branches of his Illustrious 
House ; because we stand in awe of Iiis legal advisers and their 
powers. But we may advert to the state of his ministry. — l"he 
persons of his servants are not sacred — there is nothing inviol- 
able in the author of tlic Scheldt expedition — the projector of 
die campaign to Paris — the maker and the breaker of the peace 
of Amiens— in Mr Brogge, and in the Lord Westmoreland.— ’ 
Tlicy are all men ; and clothed with their full shares of human 
infirmity. — They are subjects too; and they may live to learn 
that they are responsible, in their persons as well as in their 
offices, to the people, whose servants they are. We may tliere- 
forc say of them, what every human being firmly believes, that 
they coiiiptise by far the w^eakest, the most silly, the most ridi- 
culous ministry that ever was inflicted upon the known gravity 
of the English nation. Under their guidance, the 'Vessel 'of 
state corruption is to be launched away among the surges of 
jiopular indignation at the ensuing general election. Such is 
die chance wliich we have of seeing it stove in : — and we have 
humbly ventured to point out the most constitutional and die 
most efficacious method of performing so useful an operation. 
We most earnestly implore the attention of all the Friends of 
Peace, ileforin and F reedom, to these remarks : — And if they 
only now do once act upon them, the day is their owm. 

Art. IX. Rechcrches sur les Mceurs des Fourmis Indigenes. Par 
P. Huber, Membre des Societes d’Histoire Naturolle et de 
Physique a Geneve, et Associe de cclle de Tarn et Garonne. 
Paris. 1810 .’ 

cultivators of Natural History, like the objects they con- 
sider, admit of classification into genera and species, which 
hold very different stations in plulosophical science. We inust 
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phcft m>the lowest rank^ tlie mere collector of specimens, ^bose 
taste is more that of hoarding the rarities of nature, than of 
beeoming acquainted with the objects themselves, and who, in 
'snewingthem, seeks only to grati^ a puerile and inert curiosity. 
Minds of a more scientific turn, undertake the task of classin* 
cation ; and by applying logical methods of analysis, enable us 
to asB^ to each object a distinct place in a systematic arrange* 
ment. The superior classes of naturalists, are those who exa* 
mine the organization of animals with reference to their physi- 
ological conditions ; and wh<f, by the aid of comparative ana.* 
(omy, endeavour to trace '&e causes of the various phenomena 
which animals present to lil in their living and active state. 
The higher departments of the subject, which may be consider- 
ed as the province of the moral and metaphysical zoologist, 
comprehends the sphere of the intellectual and sensitive exist- 
ence of animals, and the development of their respective facul- 
ties, under the di&rent circumstances in which they happen to 
be placed. The succession of the different races, and the per- 
manent modifications they may undergo by the continued ope- 
ration of certain causes, are also objects of a more general na- 
ture, which belong, to the latter cuss of inquiries. Now, al- 
though diese different branches of science have a mutual and 
intimate dependence upon one another, they each admit, never- 
thdess, of being prosecuted in some measure separately from 
the rest. The mbours of the systematic zoologist, however ne- 
cessary to the deeper inv^tigations of nature, may be regarded 
as of a subordinate kind, and as chiefly serving to clear the 
roads, and ti’ace out maps of the country to be traversed : — and 
even the subtile questions of physiology, concerning the proper- 
ties of animal matter which constitute llm, — ^the refined chemistry 
tlint preaervesthesepropertics, — the complex actions that produce 
the growth and reparation of the organs, — and the mysterious 
process of reproduction, liave but a remote connexion wiA the 
above-mentioned speculative inquiries, and require very difier- 
mit methods of investigation. 

It b from these latter subjects matre particularly that this ^e« 
des of knowledge derives its most general interest. The re- 
searches tff absttact adence are too & removed from the oidi- 
naty^bnsiuess of life, to bngage the notice of the mere man of 
thd atrorid. Natural Hbtory is a pnrsmt of an intermediate 
Idnd, atdldeiAy .connectdl with our own animal existence, and 
our own tomemate wants, to .ddm attentum even from the 
most mnlcM ; and at the same time offbr^g saffident scope 
iar intweetuid exertiem, to entitle it to the digniiy of a sdence. 
In ao&lng u our curiosity move powerfiilly exdted^ than by 
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whatever relates to the instincts and faculties of the brute cre$r 
tioii. Under the term instinct^ which has often been mistaken 
for the name of a distinct and definite principle^ have been in- 
cluded a number of facts relating to the actions of animals, 
wl^ch we are unable to explain by any of the known principles 
of voluntary action. Facts of this description are more abun- 
dantly met with among the insect tribes, than in any other part 
of the creation. This, probably, arises from the impeifect 
knowledge we possess of their history ; and we may reasonably 
expect, that a more enlarged acquaintance with the habits and 
manners of tills portion of the animal kingdom, will enable us 
to explain many of those actions, which are now said to be inr 
stinctive, upon some principle of known operation. The re- 
searches to which wc are about to direct the attention of our 
readers, promise to afford considerable assistance in die solu- 
tion of many questions of this nature. 

It has long been observed, that those races of animals which 
live in societies, and unite their efforts for the attainment of 
one .common end, exhibit a great superiority of intellectual fa- 
culties over those who lead a life of solitude and seclusion. Tlie 
observation applies equally to the small as to the. larger animals ; 
although among the insect tribes, the distinedon is most strongly 
marked. The history of tliose that are solitary, as of the myr- 
melion, or the spider, is limited to a single generation, and is 
memorable only by the di.splay of some particular talent or arti- 
fice in the mode of catching their prey, or procuring a shelter- 
ed habitation for themselves and their progeny. But the his- 
tory of those gregarious insects, which live together in large 
swarms, composing, as it were, so many distinct republics, em- 
braces considerations of much higher interest. The bond of 
society by which they are united, implies a community of wants, 
a sympathy of desires, and a mutual intelligence of designs, by 
which the sphere of their sagacity and industry is enlarged — 
subordination of rank, and division of labour, are introduced — 
and which ultimately lead to cuterprizes and exertions of stu- 
pendous magnitude. The order of hymenopterous insects, fur- 
nishes us with the principal examples of those curious pheno- 
mena, which give us so extended an idea of die divers^ diat 
exists in the condition of thp several tribes of insects. *10 dis- 
cover the original source of these differences, is a subj^t well 
deserving inauiry j and we cannot but applaud 'all philosophical 
attempts to throw light on so interesting and diifiemt a brandh^^ 
of Natural History ; among which we must rank those of tbo ' 
author whose* work is before us. 

Naturalists are already fid^ifiar with the name of Huber^ as 
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lli6 au^or of the' valuable researches on bees, of which we gave 
aa account in a fonner Number j * and who, under what might 
a|^ar the greatest of all possible disadvantages, namely, the 
loss of %ht, has found the means of penetrating into many of 
the secrets of nature, in the economy of these insects. The 
same^ ardour for the pursuits of natural history, and the same 
- scrutinizing spirit, appear to animate his son, who is the writer 
of the worK we are considering, and has already distinguished 
himsdlf as the author of a memoir on the humble bee, which has 
l^pcarcd in the 6th volume of the Transactions of the Linncan 
Society. The mode in which he has chosen to communicate 
his discoveries is more strictly didactic than is usual in treating 
a subject on which so miich new information is given. Most 
of the chapters state, merely the results of his observations, 
without any detailed account of the steps by which his conrIn> 
sions were obtained. The propriety of this plan may be quos- 
tioned, especially as many of the researches are experimental j 
but it would be ungrateful in us to complain of an autlior 
ibr instructing us in the most ready and compendious form ; 
though there arc readers who would have been better satisfictl 
if they had been permitted to follow him in all the difficulties 
he had to contend with, and to have partaken of the pleasure 
he must have experienced in the successive steps of his discove- 
ries. We shall now give an analysis of the most interesting parts 
of this work, without, however, following exactly the order of 
the chiqitcrs. 

The industry and activi^ of ants, had attracted mueli notice 
from the ancients ; but in the mixture of truth and fable which 
compose the accounts of Fliny, and of Arintotlc, we iiud the 
errors greatly preponderating ; and evert tlie writings of modern 
naturahsts contain a multitude of vague assertions, unsnjipoi'ted 
by observation. By some, their sagacity has been greatly ex- 
aggerated ; and by others as unwarruntably depreciated. Lcu- 
wenhoek rcetified many of the errors, and was the first who 
accurately distinguislicd the larvae > from the eggs. Swammer- 
dam followed tliem, with still i^eater minuteness, iu all their 
tr^fermations ; and Linnmus made us acquainted with several 
.curious particulars respectihg these insects in the state of fly, 
whicl^'we shall afterwards have occasion to notiee. The labours 
of Cl^^ilroy, De Geer, Bonnet and Latreille, have added nu- 
fimoRon the economy of ants,' but still left many import- 
ktit mgstions undecided, to which the more successful eftt^ 
of .nr Hid)er . have now givra a aatis&ctdry solution. In his 
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account of the external characters pf the species, which forms ^ 
the introduction to his work, he avails himself principally of* 
the descriptions and method of Latreille. 'He agrees .with him 
in ascribing to them a tongue, an organ which Fabricius had 
supposed them not possessed of. This tongue is spoon- sht^ed i 
and by means of it, the insect, according to M. Huber, is eur 
abled to lap up fluids with the greatest facility. Hej^sjiis- 
covered no less than twenty-three species indigenous in Switzer- 
land ; but the particulars be has given us, relate to a few of these 
only. 

Ants present us with many striking analogies with bees; as 
in them we may in each species distinguish three modifications 
of sex, namely, the inalrs^ thcjemales^ and the neuters or labour^ 
(TS ; the latter being, in respect to sex, in the same condition as 
the working bees, that is, they are fcm.ales in whom the genera- 
tive organs are not developed, and who of course are barren* 
In each hive of bees, liow’cver, there is but one queen ; whereas a 
great number of queens, or female ants, are met with, living in the 
utmost harmony, in the same nest. It appears, that any of the 
larvic of the labouring class- of bees may be raised to the rank 
of <)ueen, that is, may acquire a development of organs, by a 
particular mode of feeding. Whether the same circumstance 
obtains, with respect to the female ant, has not yet been ascer- 
tained, and is a question which Mr Huber’s future researches 
will probably enable him to determine. TJie various toils which 
contribute to the welfare of the republic are confided, in both 
communities, to the labourers, who act as the architects of the city, 
as the soldiers of the garrison, and as the nurses and guardians 
of the rising generation ; wliile the other classes have no other 
duties to perform than those of furnishing re(a*uits to the colony. 

The differt iit species of ants, like tlie nations of our own spe- 
cies, arc distinguished from each other by great diversities of 
manners. This is strikingly shown in the variety of modes in 
• which they construct their habitations. Some employ merely 
earth as the material ; some collect for the same purpose frag- 
ments of leaves, of bark, or of straw ^ others use nothing but 
finely pulverised portions of decayed wood. The solid substance 
of trees is excavated by another species into npmerous apart- 
ments, having Kteular communications with one another. Ya- 
rJous other niodincapons may be observed in the archit^turc of 
die difierent species, llie most perfect specim^is of workman- 
ship are generally exhibit^ by the smaller ants. T%e brown ant 
{JbUrmi brume) is particularly remarkable among the masonic 
tribes. Their nests are formed of parallel or concentilc stories, 
each four or five lines in bdght ; the partitions being about half 
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^ lirtft ui tliidkness, and built of such fine materials, diat the in- 
tcsior appears perfectly smooth. On examining each of these 
atbries, ^e discover chambers of different sizes, havingdorig gal- 
l^es of communication. The ceilings of the larger spaces are 
supported by small pillars, sometimes by slender walls, and in 
other cases by arches. Some cells have but a single entrance ; 
others have passages, which -open from the story underneath. 
-In other parts, stiU larger central spaces, or Jhalts, are met with, 
in which a great number of passages terminate, like the streets 
and avenues to a market place, 'rhe whole nest often contains 
tvrerity of these stories, above the level of the ground, and at 
least as many below it. The use of this numerous series of 
rooms will appear in the sequel. The surface of the nest is co- 
vered with a thicker wall, and has several doors admitting, in 
the day time, free ingress and egress. This species of ant is 
unable to bear much heat. During the day, therefore, and 
particularly when the sun shines, their doors are closed $ and 
they eitlier keep at home, or venture out only through the 
subterraneous passages. When the dew has given freshness 
tb die nest, and sofitened die earthy materials on its surface, 
they begin to make their ap^iearance above ground. On the 
first sl^ower of rain that occurs, the wliole swarm are appris- 
ed of it, and immediately resume their architectural labours. 
While some are engaged in removing the earth below, others 
are employed in bunding an additional story on the top $ the 
raitsons making use of the materials furnished by the miners. 
The plan of uie cells and partitions is first traced in relief 
on the walls, which are seen gradually to arise-, leaving empty 
spaces between them. The beginnings of pillar indicate the 
situation of the future halls; and the rising partitions show 
the form of the intended passages. Upon the plan thus traced 
they coUtinue building, till they have ai'rived at a sufficient 
devadon. Masses of moistened earth arc then applied at right 
angles to the tops of the walls, on each side, and conUnued 
in a horizontal direction tin they meet iu tlie middle. The, 
ceilings of the larger cfai^bers are completed in the same man- 
ner } the workers beginning from the angles of the walls, and 
•libih the tops of the pillars which have been raised in the cen- 
tre. The largest of these chambers, whi(%inig^t be compared 
to the town bw, and is frequently more tlw two inches in dia- 
mtter, is conipleited w^ appai-enlly as miu^ ease ns the rest. 
.’Hus bu^. crowd of’ masons, arriving in every direction; lad«i 
' -tnA inatmals Ibr the builffii^, hastening to avxul themsdves 
u^>the' ’rain .to on their work, and yet observing the 

'inmt' Older in their operatiom, must present the most' 
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interesting and amusing spectacle. They raise a single story 
in about seven or eight hours, forming a general roof as a co* 
vering to the whole ; and they go bn, adding other stories, so 
long as the rain affords them the facility of moulding the mate* 
rials. When the rain ceases, and is succeeded by a dxy^g 
wind, before they have completed their work, the earth 
to adhere together,* and crumbling into powder, frustratc^^ 
their labours ; as soon as they find this to be the case, they, 
with one accord, set about destroying the cells which they had 
begun, but had iiot been able to cover in, and distribute the 
materials over the upper story of what they had completed. 
Under tliese circumstances ]^^r Huber succeeded in getting 
them to resume their* task by means of an artificial shower; 
an experiment which he thus relates. 

* Je pris pour cela unc brosse tres-forte, que jc plongeai dans 
I’eau, et, en passant ma main sur ses crins, dans un sens et dans 
I’autre, je faisois jalllr gur la fourniilierc unc ros6e extremement fine. 
Lcs fourmis, depuis Pinterieure de leur demeurc, s’apercurcnt fort 
bien de Plmmidite de leur toit ; elles sortirent et coururent rapide- 
ment a la surface. L’arrosenicnt continuoit ; lcs ma<;onnes y furent 
trompees ; elles allerent se pour\^oir de brins de terre au fond du ni<J, 
revlnrent les placer sur le faite, ct batirent des murs, des cases^ en 
un mot un etage complct cn quelques heures. ’ p. 42. 

In tracing the design of the cells and galleries, each ant ap- 
pears to follow its own fancy. A want of accordance must 
therefore frequently take place at the point where their worlds 
join : but they never appear to be embarrassed by any difficul- 
ties of this kind. An instance is related, in w'hich two oppo- 
site walls were made of such different elevations, that the ceilr 
ing of the one, if continued, would iijot have preached above 
haif way of the height of the other. An experienced ant ar- 
riving at the spot seemed struck yrith the defect, and imm^ 
diately destroyed the lower ceiling, built up the wall to the 
proper height, and formed a new ceiling with the materials of 
the former. ■ 

* C’est surtout lorsquc lcs foiwmis cpinnaencent qucique entre- 
prise, que I’on croiroit voir unc idee naitre dans leur esprit, et 
r6aliser par Pex^cution. Ainsi, quand I’une d’elles d^couvre sur le 
nid deux brins d’herbe qui sc croisent et peuvent faVoriser la for- 
mation d’une loge, ou quelques petites poutres qui en dessinent les 
angles ct les cot^s, bn le volt examiner les parties de cet ensemble, 
puis placer, avee beaucoup de suite et d’adresse, .des parcelles de 
terre dans les vidcs et le long des tiges : prendre de toutes parts lcs 
materiaux a . sa cohvenance, quelquefois' meme sans ' manager I’ou- 
vrage que d^autres ont ^baucn6; tailt elle jest domm6e par 
qii’elle a con^ue, et qu’cllc suit sans distraction. Elle va, vj^t 
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tetourne jusqu’a cc que son plan soit deveni sensible pour d^autrec 
fburmis* 

' ^ Dans une autre partie de la meme fourmiliere, plusicurs brins 
de paille senibloit plai'^s exptes pour fairc la charpeate du toit d’une 
grande case : une ouvrierc saisit Pa vantage de cettc disposition ; ce» 
ftiH^jnens, couches horizontalcruent a deini-pouce du terrein, for- 
moient, en se croisant^ un parallelograniine alonge. L’industrieux 
insecte pla<;a d*nbf>rd de la terre dans tous les angles de cettc char- 

f )cnte, et le long des petites poutres dont ellc ctoit coinposee ; 
a meme ouvrierc ctabjit ensuite plusieurs rangees de ccs matcriaux 
les unes contre les autres, en sorte que le toit de cette case coin- 
mengoit a ctre tres-dietinct, lorsqu’ayant apereju la possibilitc de pro- 
fitcr d^unc autre plantc pour appuyer un mur vertical, elle eji pla<;a 
de meme les fondemens. D’autres fourniis ctant alors survenucs, dies 
aclidvcrent en comrhun les ouvrages que la premiere avoit commences. 

‘ D^apres ces observations et millc autres semblables, je me suis 
assure que chaque Iburmi agit indcpendaniment de ses coTni>agnes. 
La premiere qui con(?oit un plan d*une execution facile en trace aus- 
sitot Pesquisse ; les autres n*ont plus qu’a continuer cc quVdle a 
commence ; celles-ci jugent par Pinspection des premiers travaiix 
de cause qu^cllcs doivent entreprendre ; dies savent toutes cl)au(iher, 
continuer, polir, ou retoucher lour ouvrage, sdon Poccasioii ; Peau 
leuT fournit le ciment dont dies ont besoiti ; le soldi et Pair durcis- 
sent la matiere de leurs Edifices; dies n*ont d^autre ciscau qae leur 
dents, d^autres compas que leurs antennes, ct de truelle que leurs 
pates de devant, dont dies se servent d’mic manierc admirable pour 
appuyer et consolider Iciir terre mouillce. p, 48. 

we cannot follow the autlipr in his details of the methods 
employed by other species of ants, which arc. equally curious 
with the preceding : but shall proceed to notice the principal 
facts lie has brought to light respecting their fecundation. 

Nature, in providing the male and female ants with wing^s, 
must evidently have designed them for migration to distant 
abodes, where they might btxjome the founders of new colonies. 
Arrived at the j3eriod of maturity, and funiishetl with perfect 
instruments of flight, they wait only till the warmth of the at- 
mosphere is sufficiently genial j and do not quit their nests till 
^he temperature has risen to above 67® of Fahrenheit. Busy 
swarms of these winged insects are then seen to issue frPm the 
ticst, and to cover the neighbouring plants, expanding their 
wings, which reflect the sun’s rays in a tliousand brilliant co- 
lours. They are escorted in all their steps by the labourers, 
who appear to watch them with peculiar solicitude, frequently 
offering them food^ and caj^sing them with their antennae. 
At length they leave their attendants, and commence their 
flight, tew bcii^ defined ever to return to the spot which gave 
them bh'th. llie act of fecundation is generally performed 
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during their flight. The moles having fulfilled the purposes of 
nature, are now useless members of society ; it does nOt^ 
however, appear that they are ever massacred the labourers, 
as is the, case with drones : but tliey are left to perish for 
want of sustenance ; being unprovided with the means of pro* 
•curing it for themselves, and being separated from those by* 
whose bounty they had lutheito been ted. The females, when 
impregnated, seek proper habitations, where, as will afterwards 
appear, they lay the foundations of new repubhes. 

All the impregi^ated females however are not lost, in this 
way, to the parent state : many arc detained by the labourers 
before they can take their flight, and a few are impregnated in 
the nest itself. The labourers are every where lying in wait for 
them, and forcibly seize them wherever they are to beft^und; 
the}’' innnedialely deprive them of their wings, and drag them 
to the nest. Here they arc kept close prisoners for several 
days: their koep<‘rs watehing tliem with the greatest assiduity, 
but carefully siijipl} ing them with nourishment, and convoying 
them to situations wliere the temperature is the most grateful. 

* Chacuiic de ccs feinelles perd par degrt's l^envie de sortir de sa 
ruche ; son ventre grossit. A cette epoquo, elle n^eprouve plus de 
contrainie ; ello a cependant encore une garde assiduc ; une seiilc 
fourini la suit toujours, et prrvient ses bosoins : la plupart du terns, 
niontce sur son abdomen et les jambes posterieures posees par terre; 
elle paroit etre une sentinelie etablie pour surveiller ses actions, 
saisir le premier instant ou elle commence a pondre, ct relcver aussitdt 
$es mufs. Ce n'est pas toujours la memo fourmi qui ia suit ; cellc-ci 
est relcvee par d’autres qui se succedent sans interruption; mais 
iorsque la maternite de la temelle est bien rcconnue, on commence 
a lui rendre des hoinmages parcils d ceux qui les abeilles prodiguent 
a leur reine. Une cour dc douze u quinze fourmis la suit partout; 
elle est sans cesse I’objct de lours soins et dc leurs caresses : toutes 
s’empressent autour d’elle, lui offirent de la nourriture et la con- 
duisent par ses niandihules dans les passages* difficilcs ou montueux ; 
elles vont meme jusqu’a la porter dans les differens quartiors de la 
fourmilierc. Les oeufs pris par les ouvrieres, u I’instant de leur nais* 
nance, sont reimis autour d’clle, ct lorsqu^elle se tient en repos, un 
groupe de fourmis I’environne. ’ p. 118 . 

In the following particulars they differ remarkably from the 
societies of beos. . " 

* Plusieurs femelles peuvent vivre dans le m£me nid ; elles n’e- 
prouvent point dc rivalite ; chacune d’ellcs a sa cour ; elle^ se Kn-^ 
contrent sans sc faire du mal, et soutiennent en commiun ' la popma" 
lion dc la fourniiliere ; mais elles n*ont aucun pouvoir ; il scroit plu- 
^6t entre, les mains des fourmis neutres.'* p. 119. ' 

-The eggs, when first deposited, are veiy email, white,, o- . 
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paquey and of a cylindrical, form. The labourers, to i/vhom the 
care of hatching them is conhded, never quit them for a rao- 
XO&itf but keep them in a state of moisture, by licking them 
continually with their tongues^ .or passing them through tlieir 
mouths. Mr Huber has clearly proved that the eggs acquire a 
considerable increase of size during this period ; iuid that at 
'lenrth they become nearly transparent, and much distended, 
ana resemble in form the larva that is about to be excluded. A 
similar growth had already been noticed by Reaumur in the 
eggs of the gall insect, and by Vallisneri in those of some spe- 
dcs of fly. At the end of a fortnight the larva conies forth j it 
is then perfectly transparent, consists only of a head and ringo, 
without evep the rudiments of feet or antcnrm^ In this state it 
is likewise completely dependent on the labourers for its sup- 
port : their food is altogether liquid ; and their nurses allow 
them to take it out of their mouths, without its appearing to 
have undergone any preparation. The following passage will 
give some idea of the care with which they arc reared. 

‘ J’ai pu suivre au travers des vitrages de la fourmiliere artilicicllc 
tous Ics soins qu*cllcs prennent de ccs pc tits vers qui portent uussi le 
nom de larve. Us etoient gardes a I’ordinaire par une troupe 
founnis, qui drcssccs sur leurs pates et le ventre en avant, ctoicnt 
pretes a lancer leur venin, tandis qu’on voyoit ga-et-lu d’autros on- 
vrifircs occupees a deblayer les conduits cnibarrassccs par dcs matt- 
riaux hors de place, et qu’une partie de leiirs compagnes demeuroient 
dans un repos complet, ct paroissoient cndomiics. 

^ Mais la scene s’animoit a Pheure du transport dc(i petits au so- 
leil. Au moment ou ses rayons venoient eclairer la partie extcriciire 
du nid, les fourmis qui se trouvoient a la suriace partoient. aussitot 
et descendoient avec precipitation dans le fond de la fourmiliere, 
frappoient de leurs antennes les autres founnis, courtn'ent de Pune 
a Pautre, preftsoient, heurtoient leurs compagnes, qui montoient tV 
I’instant sous la cloche, redescendoient avee la raeiue rapidite, ct 
mettoient d leur tour tout en mouvement, jusqu*u ce qu’on vit un 
essaim d^ouvrieres remplir tous les passages. , Mais ce qui prouyoit. 
encore mieux le but qu^elles sc proposoient, e’est la violence avee 
laqucllc CCS ouvrieres saisissoient quelqucfois par leurs maudibules 
celles qui paroissoient ne pas leur comprendre, et les entrainoient 
au sommet de la fourmiliere od elles les abandonnoient aussitot pour 
aller chercHer cellcs qui restoient aupres des petits. Des que les 
founnjis Etoient averties ie l!apparition du soleil, elles s*occupoient 
des laryes et des Uymphes ; elles les portoient en toute hate au dessus 
de^la fwnniliiit, pu elles ies laissoient' quelquc terns exposecs d 
Pinfluenpe de la chaleur. ardour ne se ralentissoit point : les 

larves de femelles, beaucqup plus grandes et plus pesantes que celles 
dps apfres' caster, Etoient transportees ayce assez de difficultes, au 
tf’aversdes passages' ^troits qui conduisoieiit de I’interieiir u I’bxteri* 
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j&ir de la fourmiliere, et placees au soldi u cdtc de celles' des ottvri- 
eres et des mdes ; quand elles y aToient passd un quart-d’heure, let 
fourmis les retiroient, et Ics mettoient i I’abri de ses rayons directs, 
dans des loges destinies d les recevoir sous une couchc de chaiune, 
qui n’interceptoit pas entierement la chaleur. 

* Les ouvriercs, apres avoir satisfait aux devoirs qui leur sont im- 
poses a regard des larves, nc paroissoient pas s’oublier elles-memes ; 
dies cherchoient a leur tour a s’etendre au solcil ; elles s’entassoient 
les uncs sur les autres, .et sembloient joiiir de quelque repos, mais il 
n’etoit pas de longue durec ; on voyuit toujours un grand nombre 
travaiiler au-dcssu$ dc la fonrniilierc ; d’autres rapportoient les larves 
dang Pinterieur, d mesurc quo le solcil s’abaisoit ; cniin Ic moment 
de les nourrir clant arrive, chaque fourmi s^approchoit d’une larve, 
et lui donnoit a manger. 

* II ne suffisoit pas dc les porter au solcil ct de les nourrir, il falloit 
encore les entretenir dans une extreme proprete ; aussi ccs insectes, 
qui ne le cedent en tendresse pour les petits dont la direction leur 
est conficc, d aucunos des femelles des grands animaux, ont-ils en- 
core Patteiition de passer leurs Isuigues et leurs mandibulcs a chaque 
instant sur leur corps, et les rendent-ils par ce moyen d’une blanch- 
eur parfaite ; on voit encore les fourmis occupies d tirailler leur 
peau, detenduc et ramollie, pres de Tepoque de Ipur transforma- 
tion. ’ p. 7S & 78* 

Before they divest themselves of this external pellicle, they 
spin a web, and, like other insects, assume tUc state of nymphae 
preparatory to their last transformation. In their passage to 
the state of perfect insects, they still require the fostering care 
of their guardians, and would be unable, without their help, 
to extricate themselves from their enclosure. In these efforts 
for their deliverance, the labourers display surprising patience 
and ingenuity ; and a lively picture is given of tlic scene that 
the interior of the nest presents to Ine spectator, while the 
whole society of labourers arc actively employed in emanci- 
pating the young from their tetters, and anticipating all their 
want^ till they are able to provide for themselves. They still 
watch and follow them for many days, teaching them the ways 
and labjTinths of their habitation, ajid supplying them abund- 
antly w^th food. They assist the males and femmes in expand- 
ing their wings, which would otherwise remain folded; and, 
whenever they wander to too great a distance, conduct them 
back in Safety : and they continue these office? till tlic season of 
their migration is arrived. 

The fecundated females that escape detention, and quit for 
ever after the paternal roof,' no sooner alight upon a spot where 
any loose eartn is to be met with, than^ they set about forming 
a habitation. The , first step they take is to cut off their own 
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wingSf for which they hc^vc no longer any use : * it is ex* 
tremelv curious, that they never perforin this operation till 
they find a situation that promises to. afford them an asylum. 
Having now no labourers to w6rk for them, they perform all 
the household duties themselves. 1/ike the mothers of other 
animals, they are indefatigable in their attention to their off- 
spring. Thus the same ii\dividual, which, when surrounded 
at home by those who minister to all her wants, and relieve 
her from exertion, would have reposed in indolence, and been 
quite careless of her young, acquires new powers from neces- 
sity, and fulfils the intention of nature in the formation of' new 
republics. It is impossible to produce a more striking oxanqde 
of variation in the character of aiiiinals produced by a change 
of external circurnstaiices. 

Our attention shall next l>e directed to the way in which ants 
procure the means of subsistence: and the views that have 
been opened to us by M. Huber on this subject are among the 
most curious of any he has disclosed. It is here, indeed, that 
the princi})al errors have been committed t)y those who have 
hitherto pretended to instruct us as to the economy of thc'se insects. 
n>e collections of larvae were long mistaken ibr magazines of 
corn and other food, which it >vas supposed the ants tteposited 
ill granaries, as provisions for winter consumption, liut the 
truth is, that they are almost wholly carnivorous, and corn is 
certainly not an article on which they feed: they are total 
Strangers to the art of hoarding, and none of their cells are 
constructed with this view. The ants, whose occupations con- 
fine them at home, depend for their food on the labourers, who 
forage for the whole society, and bring to the nest small in- 
sects, or portions of any animal substance that may iall in their 
way. When the game is too bulky to be easily transported, . 
they fill themselves with nourishment, the greater part of which 
they disgoi^e on their return, tor the benefit of those that are 
hungry. This nutricious fluid they retain unchanged, for^ a 
considerable time, when prevented from imparting it to their 
companions. 

The food which they appear to relish above all otliers, is an 
exsudation from the bodies of several species of aphis, insects 
which abound on the plants in the vicinitj^ of ant hills. This 
specif of honey is absorbed with great avidity by the ants, and 
ajgu^ntly without the least detriment to the insect that yields it. 
Tm fact liad meady been noticed Boissier de Sauvages ; 
ibt several very interesting particulars, as to the mode in which 

jUnnseUs had observed that the females, after impregnation, lost 
their wings, and did not return, to Jthe nest 
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this excretion is procured, have been" brou^lit to liglit by M* 
Huber. He intornis iih, that the liquor is voluntarily given 
mi by the aphis, when solicited to do so by llic ant, who, for 
that purpose, strikes it gently, but repeatedly, with its antenna?, 
using the same motions as it does when caressing its young. 
He is led to bplievc from observation, that the aphis retains 
this liquor for a longer time when the ants are not at hand to 
receive it. A single aphis is sufficient to supply in tliis way 
many ants 'with n plentiful meal. Even those among them 
who had acquired wings, and could thcreibre have easily c- 
scaped from the ants, if they had' been so disposed, yielded this 
honey as frecely as the others, and with as little appearance of 
fear or constraint. 

Most insects become torpid when their tc'mperature Is much 
reduced. When it approaches the freezing point, tliey fall i>]- 
to a deep Ictharg}^ and in that state require no food. Ants 
present a remarkable exception to this rule ; for they are not 
benimibed till the thermometer has sunk to 27® of Fahren- 
heit, or five degrees below the freezing point. They there- 
fore have need of a supply of provisions during the greatest part 
of the winter ; althoiigli it is true that they arc satisfied "u itli 
much less than in summer, llieir principal resource, however, 
under these circumstances, is still the same, namely, tlie honey 
of the aphis ; which natural scMcretion appears to be expressly 
dc'signcd for the subsistence of ants. What confirms this view 
of ine intentions of nature is, that the aphis becomes torpid 
at precisely the same temperature as the ant ; a coincidenct 
which it is Inmdjy possible to attribute to mere chance. • Thu 
winter haunts of the aphis, whicli are chiefly the roots of trees 
and shrubs, arc well known to their pursuers ; and when tlie 
cold is not excessive, tliey regularly go out to sock their ac- 
customed supply from these insects. Some species of ants have 
even sufficient foresight to obviate the necessity of these jour- 
nies ; they bring these animals ^to their own nests, where tlicv 
lodge them near the vegetables oti which they feed ; while the 
domestic ants prevent them from stirring out, guarding them 
with great care, and defending them with as mutm zeal as they 
do their own young. 

^ Elies avoient grand soin des pucerons, et ne leur faisoieiit ja- 
mais de mal : ceux-ci ne paroissoient point les craindre ; ils se lais- 
soient transporter d’une place d une autre, et lorsqu’ils ctoient dis- 
poses, ils demeuroient dans I’endroit choisi par le.ur gardiennes ; 
lorsque les fourmis vouk)ient les d^lacer, dies eoinmen^oieut par 
Jes caresser avec letirs antennes, comme pour les engager a abandoa- 
ner leurs racines, ou d retirer Icur trompe de la cavite dons laquelle 
die ^toit inserec ; qnsuitc^ elles les preuoient doupement par-dfessu^ 
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du par^dessous le ventre avec leurs dents, et les emportoient avec le 
m^nie soin qu’clles auroient donn^ aux larves de leur espccc. J’ai 
▼u la meme fourmi prendre succcssivement trois puccrons plus gros 
qu’elle, et les transporter dans uq endroit obscur, II y cn eut un 
qui.lui rcsista plus long-terns que les autres ; peut-etre nc pouvoit-il 
pas retirer sa trompe, engagee trop profondement dans Ic bois. Je 
m’amusai a suivre tous les mouvemens que sc donna la fourmi pour 
lui faire lucher prise ; elle le caressoit et le saisissojt tour a tour 
. jusqu'a ce qu'il eut c^e a ses dcsirs. Cependant les fourmis n'em- 
pldient pas toujours les voies de la douceur avec eux ; quand dies 
craignent qu’ils ne leur soit enlevcs par cclles d’une autre espece ct 
vivant pres de leur habitation, ou lorsqu’oh d^couvre trop brusque- 
ment Ic gazon sous lequel ils sont caches, elles les prennent a la hate, 
ct les emportent au fond des souterrains. J*ai vu les fourmis de 
deux nids voisins sc disputer leur pucerons : quand ccllcs de I’un 
pouvoient entrer chez Ics autres, ellcs les ddroboient aux veritables 
posBcsseurs, et souvent ceux-ci s’en emparoieiit a leur. tour ; car les 
fourmis connoissent tout le prix de ccs petits animaux, qui semblent 
leur etre destines: e’est leur tresor; une fourmilicrc est plus ou 
xnoins riche selon qu’elle a plus ou moins de pucerons ; e’est leur be- 
tail, ce sont leurs vaches ct leurs dievres ; on n’eut pas dcvinc que 
]cs fourmis fussent des peuples pasteurs! ’ p* 192 * 

But their sagacitv goes even much further than what is here 
related. They collect the eggs of the aphis, they superintend 
their hatching, continually moistening them with their tongue, 
and preserving them till the proper season for their exclusion, 
and in a word, bestow on them all the attention which they 
give to the eggs of their own species. When disturbed by an 
intruder, they carry off these eggs in great haste to a place of 
!^afety. Different species of aphis are to be found in the same 
nest.: several kinds of gall insects and also of kermes serve 
the s^me purposes to the ants^ as the apliis, affording dicm in^ 
like manner juices possessed of nutritious qualities. All xhese 
live in pcrlect harmony with their masters, who so far from of- 
lering them any molestation, defend them with coumge against 
the ants of other societies who *niight attempt to purloin theml 
That tlie ants have some notion of property in these insects, 
would appear from tlicir occasionally having establishments, for 
these apniscs at a distance from their city, in fortified buildings 
whidi they ccmstruct for this purpose alone, in places where 
they arc secure from invasion. Here the aphiscs are confined 
as cows ill a dairy, to supply die wants of the metropolis. 

Our author has been at great pains to asc<^taiii by what 
mcEUiB tliese insects are CQaj|;ded to cooperate in the execution pf 
these and other designs ; a cooperation which is inexplicable 
Oficept on die supposition that they possess a species of Ian- 
giidge, wbicli the intentions of individuals ai e imparted to 
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one another^ and to the community at large. The particular 
means apparently used for this purpose are detailed in many, 
parts of the work ; and it might, we conceive, have been instruc- 
tive to have brought together, in a distinct chapter, all the facts 
that bore upon this interesting question. It does not appear 
that ants are capable of emitting sounds so as to. communicate 
at a distance. The sense of toucli is with them the principal 
medium of conveying impressions to one another. Some of 
these impressions arc communicated by the one striking its head 
against Uie corselet of the Other;, others by bringing their man- 
dibles in contact. The former is the signal of danger ; which is 
spread with astonishing quickness through the whole society. 
During the night as well as at otlicr times, sentinels are station- 
ed on tliC outside of tlieir habitations, who on the approach of 
danger suddenly descend into the midst of the tribe, and spread 
the alai‘m on every side : the whole are soon apprised of the 
danger ; and while the greater number rush forward to repel it, 
with every expression of displeasure and of rage, the rest, who 
are attending the eggs and larva, hasten with tlieir charge to 
places of greater security. The males and females, on the 
other hand, on being warned of the approaching combat, in 
which they led themselves inaipable of bearing any active part, 
fly for shelter to tho most^rctired places in the vicinity. That 
tlicsc signals are not always immediately understood, will ap- 
pear from the following anecdote. 

* Les pieds de la fourmiliere artiflcielle plongeoient dans des ba« 
quets, qu*on avoit soin de tenir toujours plern d^eau ; cct expedient, 
invente d’abord pour fermcr le passage aux fourmis, devint pour elles 
une source de jouissanccs ; car elles boivent, comme les papilloas, 
les abeilles, et d’uutres insectes, pendant les chaleurs de Un 

jour qu’elles etoient reunies au pied de la ruche, et occupees a lecher 
les gouttclcttes qui entre Ic^fibres du bois, cc qu’elleS pa- 

roissoient prelerer a boire dans le bassin meme, je m’amusai a les in- 
quieter ; cette petite experience donna lieu a une scene qul me parut 
concluante. La plupart des fourmis remonterent aussitdt le long 
dy pied de la ruche ; il en resta cependant un petit nombre, que ma 
presence ne parut pas avoir alarmees, et qui continuerent a boire ; 
inaig une des premieres redescendit et s’approcha d’une de ses cbm- 

n es, qui paroissoit absorb^e par le plaisir de se desalt^rer ; elle 
^ »ussa avec ses mandibules, a plusieures reprises, eh baissant et 
relevant sa t6te par saccades, et r^ussit blentdt a la faire partir ; P- 
officieuse fburmi s^adressa enS!ute k' une autre buvricre qui-buvolt 
encore, chercha a la stirauler par derriere en frhppant son abdomen; 
mais voyant qu’elle ne paroiisgok pasja comprendre, elle s*apprd(^ 
de son xotselet, et lui donna deuxw trois coups avec le bout de sea 
jnachoires : * la fourmi, pr^vwue enfin dc la necessity de* s’^ib^ipier 
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remonta prccipitamment sous la clodic ; une troisieme, avcrtio de la 
inemc manicre, et toujours par la mcme fourmi, regagna prompte- 
raeut le logis ; inais la quotrieme, qui rcstoit seule au bord de I’eau, 
nc se rctiroit point, nialgre Ics preuves de sollicitude dont clle ctoit 
i'Objct; elle ne paroissoit faire aucune attention aux secousses rc* 
it^ees de la donneuse d’aviti ; ceile-ci la prit enfin par une de ses 
jambes de derrierc, et la tira brusquement ; la fourmi que se dcsal- 
tcroit encore sc vctourna, cn ouvrant ses larges piuccs, avec toutcs 
les apparences de la colcre, puis se remit tranquillenient a boire, 
mais sa compagnc nc lui en laissa pas Ic terns ; elle passa devant 
die, la saisit par scs mandibules, *et I’entraina rapidemeiit dans la 
foumiilicre. ’ p. Ir32. 

The chief instruments by which other ideas are conveyed, 
appear to be the anteiinae, which for that purpose are brought 
into contact, in vafioufi ways, with different parts of the body of 
the ant addressed. Of this species of intercourse, which Mr 
Huber calls Lan^agc Ayitnmal^ he gives the following account. 

‘ Les antennes, ces organcs dii toucher, et peut-^tre de quelque 
sens qui nous cst inconnu, sont les principaux instrumens du Ian- 
g;!ge dcs fourmis ; leur place au devant de la t6te, leur mobility, 
leur construction, qui presente une suite de phalanges douses d^une 
extreme seusibilite ; leur rapport intime avec Pinstinct ; enfin les 
observations que j*ai rapportees en parlant de la conduite de nos in- 
sectes dans leur relations avec leurs .fernelles, les males, et les autres 
ouvritTcs : tout concourt 'a me persuader que les antennes jouent le 
role le plus important chez les fourmis. Nous les avons vu en faire 
un usage frequent sur le champ de bataille pour jetter Palarme parmi 
leur compagnes, et pour se dkstingucr de leur ennemis ; au sein de 
la fourrnilicre, pour avertir de la presence du soleil, si favorable au 
dcveloppeinent des larvcs ; dans Icurs courses et leurs emigrations, 
pour s’uidiquer iimtuellenient la route ; dans leur tecrutemens, pour 
decider le depart, * &c. p- 176. 

* LafouriTji qui eprduve lebesoin de mailger commence par frap- 
per de sos deux antennes, avec un mouveiilent tr4s-rapide, celles de 
la fourmi d*nit elle attend du secours ; oh les voit'aussitdt s^approcher 
en ouvrant leur bouche, et avancer lour langUe pour se cotumuni- 
quer la liqueur qiPelle se font passer de Pune 'a I’autre : pendant 
Cette operation, la fourmi qui revolt les alimens ne cesse de flatter' 
celle qui la nourrit, en continuant a mouvoir ses antennes avec une 
activity singuli^re ; clle fait aussi 1ou|3r sur les parties lat^ales de la 
^te de sa nourrice ses pates anfcerietires, qui sont garnies de brosses 
trds-epaisses, et qui; par la d£licatesse et la rapidite de le^jr mouve- 
ment, -ue le cedenten rien a ceux deshanteaneSii ’ p. 178. ^ 

Bonnet hud imigined, that in journwa ants directed their 
course chiefly by the scent rcmainuig in the track which they 
had wfore fiaasra.* But it nppe^ mat they have various other 
meiuis bf finding tlieir way; and muit Aepem principfdly on the 
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senses of sight and of touch, aided by the memory of local cir- 
cumstances. If they, should meet with annoyance in their nest, 
or, from any other cause, find it inconvenient to remain, they 
endeavour to find some other -spot to which they may remove ; 
and, for this pur{X)se, the labourers scatter themselves abroad, 
and reconnoitre in every direction. The ant who has the good 
ibrtune to discover a convenient situation, returns immediately 
home, and by certain gestures acquaints her comrades with her 
success, and points out the direction of the pkee she has chosen. 
The migrations of the fallow ants {fmrmis fauves) are conduct- 
ed in a very singular manner. The guide carries another ant 
in her mouth, to the place to which she intends the colony to 
remove. Botli then return, and each taking up another ant, 
bring them, in a similar manner, to the new settlement. These, 
when instructed in the way, return and fetch others ; and this 
process is continued by all the guides, their numbers increasing 
in rapid progression till the whole has been transported to the 
new place of abode. 

It is impossible to contemplate the actions pf such minute 
beings, in whom not only all the pai'ental afibetions subsist iu 
as full force ns in the larger miimals, but the social sympathies 
also prevail in a mucli more extraordinary degree, without feel- 
ings of wonder and admiration. . The zeal with which the bee 
will devote its life to the service of the community of which it 
forms a part, has long been known ; but ,the ant is not inferior 
to the bee either in courage or . in patriotism ; and, moreover, 
bears testimony, by unequivocal actions, of a degree of tender- 
ness and affection which we can hardly bring pursclves to con- 
ceive could aninlate a being of a condition- so apparently infe- 
rior. Latreillc, in the course of his- experiments, had deprived 
some ants of their antennse ; their distress was no doubt per- 
ceived and shared by their companions, who caused a transpa- 
rent liquor, «which probably }x>ssessed some healing properties, 
to flow from their own mouths, and with this they anointed the 
wounds of the sufferers. Many traits of their fondness and 
tender care ol* their females. Were witnessed by the author ; they 

g *ve the most remarkable proof of. the permanence of their at- 
ction, when any of the impregnated . females happen to die; 
fta whi^ case, five or six of her attendants remain with her for 
many days, licking and caressing the body witliout intermission, 
as if they h(^d to recal her to life by their caresses. -^Many 
anecdotes are related by Mr Huber of tlieif readiness to assist 
ene another, and of their manifesting a desire that their compa- 
nions should participate in the advantages and enjoyments mat 
occurred to themselves. As' an instance of the constancy drtheir 
attachments, we shall quote the following passage. 
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^ Je {^is M niois d’Avril unc foumilierc des bois, dans I’inten- 
tion de peupler raon grand appareil vitrc ; mais 'ayant beaucoup, 
plus de fourmis qu’il ne m’en falloit^ j’en remis une partie en libertc 
dans le jar din de la niaisbn qae j'habitois, et celles-la se fixtTent au 
pied d’un tnarronier ; les autres devinrent I’objet de quelques observ- 
ations particnlidrcs. Je les suiyis pendant quatrc mois sans les laisseir 
sortir de moii cabinet : a cette epoque, voulant les rapprocher d’a-^ 
vantage db I'ctat de nature je transportai la ruche dans le jardin, a 
10 ou 15 pas de la fourmiliere iiaturelle. Les prisonnieres profitant 
de vtia negligence a renouvelier Teau de leurs baquets s’evadoient 
quelqucfois et parcouroient les environs de leur demeure ; les four- 
mis etablis aupres du marronier renboiitrerent et reconnurent leurs 
anciennes compagnes ; on les voyoit gesticuler ct se carcsscr mutu- 
cllement avec leur antennes, se prendre surieurs mandibules, et les 
fourmis du marronier emmener les autres dans leur nid ; elles vinrent 
bientot en foule chercher les fugitives uudessous de ma fourmilliere 
artificielle, ct se liasardcrent mcine jusque sous la cloche, ou elles 
etablirent une desertion complctte, en enlevant successivement toutes 
les fourmis qui s*y trouvoient ; en peu de jours elle fut depeupUe : 
ces fourmis eioient resit es quatre mois sans communication. * p. 150. 

Whether tlie imagination of the author has not betrayed him 
ill his interpretation of the following scene, which he regards as 
resembling the gj^mnastic exercises of the ancients, it would 
perhaps require ocular evidence of the facts described, in order 
to determine ; but as tlie whole is extremely curious, we shall 
give it in his own words. 

‘ Je m’approchai un jour d^une de leurs fotirmilieres exposfe au 
soleil et abritce do cAte du nord. Les fourmis etoient amonceleefs 
en grand nombre, et sembloient jouir de la temperature qu’elles 
trouvoient a la surface du nid. Aucune d’elles ne travailloit': cette 
multitude d’insectes accumules o£Frott Pimage d’un liquide en ebul- 
lition, sur lequel les yeux avment d’abord peine a se fixer. ' Mais * 
quand je xn’appliquois a suivre separdmeilt cheque fourmi, Je, les 
voyots s’approcher en faisant jouer^eurs antennes avec une 6tonnante 
rapidite ; leur pates ant^neures flattoient par de legers mouvemens^ 
les parties latcrales de la tSte des autres fourmis: apres ces premiers 
gestes, qui rcssembloient a des caresse^ssi 6n les voyoit s’^lever sur 
icurs jaxnbes de derriere deqpt a deux, latter ensemble, se saisir par 
une mandibulc, par une ou par une ;mtennc, se relacber aussi- r 
tdt pour s’attaquer encot:<$ ; .dies se cramponnoient au corsekt ou a 
Pabetomen Pune de I’autre, s^exnbrassoient^ se renversoienV se rele- 
voient .tour a tour, et prenoienf leur revanche sans parpltre se faire 
de m[at^jjr/eUes ne^n 90 ieut pas de venjn, comme duns leurs combats ]; 
€t hi!r’3re^okmt pdnt leur advdrsajiici hvec cette dpiniatffct€ que nous 
avotis^:bbsef'v£i^ damns' leuril queretfes s^rieuses" ; wes abandonnoieht 

a^^ent 'saisies,% tachoient d*en attraper 
^i vu qui avcSeht uiw ' telle srrdcur dans ces exercices^ 
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qu’clles poursulvoient successivement plusieares ouvrieres, iuttoient 
avec elles pendant quelques instans, et le combat ne finissoit qa0 
lorsque la moins animce, apres avoir renvers^ son antagooiste, r6as« 
sissoit a s’echapper en se cachant en quelque galerie. Je retonmai 
souvent aupres de cette fourmiliere qui me donnoit presque toiijours 
le m^me spectacle ; quelquefois cette disposition ^toit g^n^rale : par- 
tout il se formoit des groupes de fourmis luttant ensemblci et je n’en 
vis jamais aucun sortir de la blessee ou mutilee. 

* D’autres fourmilieres m’ont presente des particularit^s un peu 
diffcrentes de celle^s-ci ; je voyois souvent a la surfoce du nid des 
ouvrieres qui paroissoient saisies de vertige ; elles se tortilloient an 
soleil avec des mouvemea^ convulsifs en ouvrant leur pinces» et con- 
roient en tout sens sur la fourmiliere ; bient6t quelques autres, agi- 
tees de la meme manicre, oommengoient airetiller et se jetoient dans 
la premiere galerie qui se trouvoit sur leur passage. Ces fourmis 
mottoient tout en desordre autour d’elles ; mais cette disposition ne 
duroit que deux k trois minutes, et je suppose qu’elle etoit due a 
Pardeur du soleil, ne Payant jamais observee que lorsqu’il 6toit tr£s 
elev6 au-dessus de Phorizon. Plusieurs de celles que j’ai suivies, 
apres avoir pirouette quelques iffstans, accrochoient ies autres four- 
mis par une jambe ou par une antenne, puis les relachoient pour 
courir aprb d’autres ; quelquefois mdme elles les emportoient, mais 
sans jamais leur faire du mal. Ailleurs, deux fourmis paroissoient 
s’agacer autour d’un brin d’herbe ; Pune et Pautre, dressees sur leurs 
pates, toumoient alternativement pour s’eviter ou s’attraper : eUes 
me rappeloient les courses et les combats simul^s des jeunes chiens, 
quand ils s*elevent sur leurs pattes de derriere, feignant de se mordre* 
se rcnversent mutuellement, et se saisissent sans jamais serrer les 
dents. » p. 170—172. 

While ants thus enjoy all the advantages of a state of civili- 
zation, they arc not exempt from the passions that disturb do- 
mestic peace, and the evils that interrupt the harmony of social 
life. Can it be that war, with its attendant calamities, is tiie 
necessary concomitant of society ; and must it also be the scounge 
of communities among insects, as well as among beings who 
pridb themselves in such superior endowments ? It is but too 
true tliat the history of ants affords no exception to this appar- 
ent connexion of things. The almost Utopian picture of a re- 
public which the preceding accounts exhibit, is deformed by 
features of ferocity which mend themselves with the estimable 
qualities we have described. In the hostilities of animals, we 
generally find a mixture of stratagem and of fenroe ; and the^ 
consist almost wholly in occastoi^ stti^fes between indivi-> 
duals who prey upon one another. ole ‘modes of warfere 
pursued by ants is of a totally differemT diaracter: Their ag- 
gressions are'ihade by large armies ; aud their battles aregene-^ 
ral enga^ments between contendii^ nations. The 
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. wa^ are always open and direct^ and exhibit none of the arts 
of deceit ; their operations are conducted on a scale of magni' 
tude that is astonishing. The labourers and the females arc 
the only ants that engage in these conflicts. Some species are pro- 
vided with stings ; others employ their jaws in the infliction of 
w^ounds, and apply to the bitten part a drop of acrid fluid, which 
is secreted for this purpose. Their combing attacks upon various 
insects, even of considerable size, are well known. In hot cli- 
mates, they extend their hostilities to the smaller quadrupeds, such 
as rats ; and, in some countries, become formidable even to man. 
But the greatest enemy to the ant is the ant itself. The lesser 
are frequently enabled, by their courage as well as by suyierior 
'numbers, to overpower the stronger species ; and jealousies of- 
ten spring up between rival states belonging to the same species. 
Eacn has its peculiar system of tactics, which is varied accord- 
ing, to the enemy to whom they are opposed. The fury and 
des^ration with which they fight is inconceivable. When an 
ant has fastened upon its adversary, it will suffer its limbs to be 
, torn, one by one, from its body, rather than let go its hold ; 
and they are frequently seen tor carry about with them, as tro- 
phies of their victories, the mangled portions of those they have 
subdued. The theatres of the most extended engagements arc 
the forests inhabited by the fallow ants. 

^ C’est la que j’ai pu observer deux dcs plus grandes fourmilieres 
aux prises Pune avec Pautre. Jc ne dirai pas ce qui avoit allume la 
discorde entre ces republiques ; elles etoient de la m^me espf cc, 
semblable pour la grandeur et la population, et situces a cent pas de 
distance : deux empires ne possedent pas un plus grand nonibre de 
combattans. Qu’on se represente une foule prodigieuse de ces in- 
sectes, remplissant tout i’espace qui s6paroit les deux fourmilieres, 
et occupant une largeur de deux pieds ; les armees se rencontrerent 
a moiti^ chemin de leur habitation respective, et e’est la que se don- 
noit la bataille. Des miliers de fourmis, montees sur les saillics na- 
. turtles du sol, luttment deux a deux, en se tenant par leurs mandi- 
bules vis-a-vis Pune de Pautre ; un plus grand nombre encore se 
.cberchoient, s’attaquoient, s’entrainoient prisonnieres ; celles-ci fai- 
soient de vains efforts pour s’^happer, comme si elles avoient pr^vu 
qu’arrivees a la foimniiiere ennemie elles ^prouveroient un sort cruel. 

/ champ de bataille avoit deux ou trois pieds carr^ ; unc 
odeur p^n^trante de toutes parts; on voyoit nombre de 

Jbvurmis moito et de venin ; d’autres, composant des 

jnoup^ d^chalnel, s'^oient accroch^s par leurs jambes ou par 
' feu^s |ual^, ea se tiroient ixm a tour en sens contraire. Ces groupes 
successivement^ la lutte commengoit entre de^x fourmis 
jW ^ leurs mandibules^ s’exhaussoit sur leurs jambes, 

lipirT passer leur ven&e en avast, et faisoient jaillir mutuelle- 
leilor venm centre leur adversahe ; elles se serroient de si pres 
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qu’elles tomboient sur le et se ddbaUoient long temps dans te 
poussiere ; elles se relevoient bientdt^ et se tirailloient r^eiproque- 
ment, afin d’entrainer leur antagoniste ; mais quand leurs forces 
etoient egales, les athletes restoient immobiles et se cramponnoient 
au terrein jusqu’a ce qu’une troisieme fourmi vint decider Pavantage : 
le plus souvent I’une et Pautre recevoit du secours en m&me terns ; 
alors toutes les quatre se tenant par une patte ou par une ant^nne, 
faisoient encore de vaines tentatives pour Pemporter; d’autres se 
joignoit a celles-ci, et quelquefois ces dernieres etoient a leur tour 
saisies par de nouvelles arrivees : c*est de cette maniere qu’il se for- 
moit des chaines de six, huit ou dix fourmis, toutes cramponnees 
les unes aux autres ; Pequilibre n*^oit rompue que lors(]|iie plusieurs 
guerrieres de la meme republique s’avangoicnt a la fois ; elles for- 
goient cclles qui etoient cnchainees a lacher prise, et les combats 
particuliers recommen<;oient. 

* A Papprochc de la nuit chaque parti rentroit graduellement dans 
la cite qui lui servoit d’azile, et les fourmis tuees ou menees en cap- 
tivite, n’etant pas rcmplace par d’autres, le nombre des combattans 
diminuoit jusqu’a ce qu’il n’en restat plus aucun. Mais les fourmis 
retournoient au combat avant Paurore, les groupes se formoient, le 
carnage recommen^oit avec plus de fureur que la veille ; et j’ai vu 
le lieu de la m^lee occuper six pieds de prolbndeur sur deux de front. 
Le succ^ fut long terns balance ; cependant, vers le milieu du jour, 
le champ de bataille s’etoit ^loignc d’unc dixainc de p^ds de I’une 
des cites ennemies ; d’od je conclus qu’elle avoit gagne du terrein. 
L’acharnement des fourmis 6toit si grand que rien ne pouvoit les 
distraire de leur entreprise ; elles ne s’apercevoient point de ma pre- 
sence, et quoique je fusse immediatement au bord de leur armee, au- 
enine d’elles ne grimpa sur mes jambes ; dies n’avoient qu’un seul 
objet, celui de trouver une ennemie qu’elles pussent attaquer.’ 

p. 162. 

There is one species of large ants, which Mr Huber deno- 
minates AmazoneSf who inhabit the same nests with an inferior 
species, namely, the dark ash-coloured ant, {noir-cetidrce)y and 
whom we may call their auxiliaries. As soon as the heat of 
summer has set in, the amazons muster their forces, and, leav- 
ing the auxiliaries to take care of the nest, march out in regular 
order, sometimes dividing their forces into two expeditions, but 
generally proceeding in one united army to the point of attack, 
which is always a nest beloojging to ants of the same species as 
the auxiliaries with whom &y live. These resist the aggres- 
sion with great courage ^ but we soon compdled to fly from die 
superior foite of the invaders, who^^enter ^ the breach they have 
tnade, and proceed to plunder the nest of all t^he eggs and larr 
vas which thej)r can carry, off. lliey return, laden with this 
booty, to , dieir habitatiftns, and consign it to the care of 
the ash-coloured a^ belonging to their community, who are 
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waitings in eager expectation, to receive tltcm. These eggs and 
larvee are watched, nourished, and reared to maturity, with the 
same care and assiduity which the aiixiliavies bestow on their 
own progeny ; and thus they become, rn process of time, in- 
mates in the same society with those wlm had originally kidnap- 

f )cd them ; and towards whom, had they been brought up at 
lome, they would liave clierislied an instinctive and inveterate 
•hatred* The sole object of the amazons in these expeditions, 
is to procure this supply of recruits for the advantage of the 
community to which they belong ; and the sole business of tlielr 
lives is to carry on these marauding adtentiires- Tliey do not 
assist in any of the ordiuaiy labours of the community. The 
tasks of building and repairing their city, of providing nourish- 
ment for the whole society, of rearing the brood of young, both 
of their own species and that of their companions, are entrusted 
solely to the race of auxiliaries, to w^hose services they have be- 
come entitled by right of conquest. In times of peace, the ama- 
zons are totally inactive, and dependent on the labouring classes 
of the auxiliaries, who feed and caress tlicin, minister to all ihoir 
wants, and carrv them wherever the temperature of the air is 
most grateful. In a wwd, they are gentlemen, waited on liy 
their domestics, who appear to retain no sense of the injury 
that has been done them by their masters, Imt bear towards them 
the tender affection of children towards their parents. The more 
cruel relation of master and of slave seems indeed to be entirely ex- 
cluded from this singular association of insects. In order to have 
a just idea of the complex system it involves, we must recollect, 
that each species consists of three kinds of sexes, having per- 
fectly distinct offices to perlbrm ; tliat each insect exists in tliree 
different stages of transformation ; and that, in addition to the 
races of ants, several species of apliis are also inmates under the^ 
same roof. In some nests our author found iinxiliaiy ants of a 
different species from the ash-coloured, being what he called the 
miners, {mineuses), but still bearing, in all respects, the same re- 
lations to the amazons that die ash-coloured dul in the former 
case, and obtained from their parents by the same violent me-, 
thods. 

The amazons are not the only ants that carry on this spe- 
cies of slave-trade ; the sanguine ants (fminnh sanguine^ hav- 
ing ofiered analcigous facts with those above related. Tnc au- 
thor even discovered nests in which the san^ine ants are at- 
tended by both the above-mentioi]^ species of auxiliaries ; thus 
forming a triple association of races of ants, having very differ- 
ent manners and habits, but conoiirring in the same objects of 
necessary industry. For the [Particular circumstances of these 
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discoveries we must refer aur readers to the woiic iCsdf, which 
will amply repay the curiosity ol’ those who peruse it. 

The facts disc'losed in this volume of researches arc too ex- 
traordinary not to render us, at first sight, suspicious *of the 
evidence on which they are advanced ; and will naturally raise 
a doubt whether the narrative has not received too much em- 
bellislnnent from the colouring of a warm imagination. Upon 
a more strict examination, liowever, we do not think there ex-* 
ists any reasonable ground for such suspicions : the facts are 
rotated will) sufficient distinctness to justify our placing full con- 
fidence in their accuracy, iiiclependeiitly of the known cliaracteir 
of the author who relates them. He everywhere states what he 
has himself seen, and what others might verify by following the 
same methods of observation. * Although many naturalists nave 
already studied the history’ of ants, yet much discordance and 
obscurity lias prevailed w'ith regard to many essential points in 
their economy ; a circumstance that has ariscu from their never 
having been able to see what was going on in the interior of 
the nests, which is the scene of the most important and inte- 
resting features of their liistory. To Mr Huber belongs tlie 
merit of inventing an apparatus, and method of observation, 
which bring within view all the operations which tliese insects 
liad hitherto conducted in secret. The difficulties he had 
to con tend with in contriving a glass case which would ad- 
mit the light into their apartments, without alarming or dis- 
turbing them in their employments, were at first great, but 
by perseverance were at length overcome. Even methods 
which succeeded for a time were frequently defeated by the 
sagacity of these insects, who are extremely jealous of intrud- 
ers, exquisitely sensible to all variations, of temperature,' and 
always alarmed at the presence of light in their subterranean 
abodes. At last, by placing wooden boxes with glass windows, 
in which he hod introduced a nest of ants, on a table in his 
study, and keeping them prisoners, by immersing the feet of 
the table ^ in buckets of water, he was enabled to make them 
the subject of continued observation, and to vary his experi- 
ments ^ on the same individuals. Habit, and the experience 
that no evil was intended, gradually reconciled the ants to the 
visits of their inspector. By comparing the results of these ob- 
servations and experiments with similar ones made on the same 
species of ants in thdr natural state of freedom, he satisfied 
himself that perfect reliance, could, be placed oh their accuracy. 

The facts which 'have thus been brought to light, &te not va- 
luable merely as supplying chasms in the history of a single ge- 
nus of insects : they are of importance) in as far as thi^ 
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io inon» ffeneral views of the fapuldes of the lower animals, and ' 
to the sonition of some of the questions with rewd to instinct, 
to which we formerly adverted. On a superficim comparison of 
the adionsof animals with thoseof our own species, much apparent 
resemblance may be traced j but on examining them with more 
attention, with respect to the source from i^ich they are de- 
rived, the analogy becomes much more weak, and the difficulty 
.of explaining the greater number has been so considerable, 
Aat many philosophers have cut the knot, by referring gene- 
rally the actions of man to reason, and those of brutes to in- 
stinct. It was pretended, that their faculties differed not mere- 
ly in d^ree, but in kind ; and that, in a word, there existed 
between them no principle in common. Observation must, 
however, convince us, that the lower animals exert, in many 
instances, a choice of means for accomplishing their ends ; and 
that they are capable of a degree of combination of those means, 
conformable with the variation of external circumstances. It 
is obvious, that actions prompted by mere appetite, which is 
the direct result of organization producing pain or pleasure, 
cannot be properly termed instinctive, at least, in the sense in 
which instinct is opposed to reason. Still less can it be said 
that instinct is the source of those actions, which procure tlie 
means of gratifying appetite, when their effect in procuring 
. those gratifications is already known to the individual who em- 
ploys uiem. Knowledge, therefore, as far as it goes, excludes 
instinct. Now, this knowledge may be either acquired by per- 
sonal experience, or it may to derived from the tradition of 
others : and innumerable instances occur in which animals ac- 

a uire, in both ways, that kind of knowledge that influences 
leir conduct. But the term Instinct has also been applied to 
actions resulting from knowledge not derived from cither of 
these sources, that is,, from innate luiowledge. 'Hiere are many 
facts, indeed, which prove, that the avenues to some species of 
knowledge are in animals diffrrent from what they are with us. 
The kid, the moment after it is dropped, and antecedent to all 
toperience, shows us plainly, by its -movements, that it knows at' 
once, and without the Icmg chain of inductive reasoning whidi 
Beikdey assigns as the source of our acquired perceptions of 
-s^ht, me distances and situations of the objects mich are 
|£ced before it. ’ . 

It is to thfpe actions alone that lead to beneficial cmise- 
quenoes unforeseen by the agent, and not resulting from any 
knowledge of the effects tii^ produce, that tiie-term instinct is 
-•lore peculkuiy appropriated. Thus, the sagadly of the bird, 
whidi though It wasyet unfledged«when taken mom its parent, wfll 
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yet ranstnict, at a proper timey a nest for its own ;^oung, and 
will sit over its eggs with unwearied constancy, while we must 
suppose it unacquainted with the future pleasures that will be 
the reward of these exertions, apd even unconscious of their 
object, is properly said to be derived from instinct. Could 
we succeed in assigning a motive to these actions, we should 
redeem them from mis class, and recognise^ their place in sonic 
other. To , this object have the efforts of Darwin and other 
contemplative naturalists been directed : bat the attempts too- 
often fail, from their being the oflspring of fanciful conjecture, 
instead of the results of cautious induction. 

Many of the phenomena brought to light by M. Huber re- 
ceive, however, a much simpler explanation, on the principle 
of real foresight in the agents themselves, foundcnl on acquired 
knowledge, than on any other supposition. There is a circum-r 
stance in the history of these insects, that is at variance with all 
our preconceived notions of the stationary coirdition of the races 
of inferior animals. The amazons, whose republics, like those 
of other ants, arc desccirdarrts from one parent stock, and who, 
in the infancy of their several colonics, must have performed all 
the duties of labourers in maintaining their families; when, in 
process of time, their number's have increased, and probably 
when whole generations have passed away, become capable of 
acquiring new habits and characters by the advantages of their 
condition. They are enabled to procure auxiliaries, and Urey de- 
sist altogether from their former labours. We see, in like man- 
ner, the instiupts of these auxUiaries reversed, by being brought 
up in the socie^ of their natural oppres8or8,.and their airimosiUes 
giving place to a state of the .most friendly alliance. 

The accounts of these same animals in other climates, sufGci- 
enUy show what formidable power Ur^ acqirire when the efforts qf 
numbers are combihed. Mr Malourt mentions in his account of 
his tiuvds through tjre forests of Guyana, his arriving at a 
savannah, extending in a level plain beyond the visible horizon, 
and in which he beheld a structure that appeared to have been 
raised by human industry. M. de Prefontaine, who accompa- 
nied him in the expedition, infftrmed him that it was an anthill* 
which they could not approach without tlanger of being devour- 
ed* They passed some of the paths frequented by the ubourers* 
which belonged to a very large species of black ants. The uest 
-Uiey bad constructed, which had ihe form of a truncated pyra- 
.mia, mpeared to be- from fifteen to-twenty feet in height, cu ^ 
■base of wirty or forty ftet He was told uat when the<j:ie;y setr 
Ueis, in -their attempts to dear the country; happei^-to.u;(^d 
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these fortresses, th^ were obli/^ to abandon Ae; . 
q>ot, nnlas they could muster sufficient forces to lay regular 
e^e to ^ enemy. This they did Inr digging a drcular trench 
^ round the nest, and filling it with a large quantity of dried 
. wood, to the whole of which they set fire at the same time, by 
Ughting^t in diluent parts all round the circumference. While 
the entrenchments are blazing, the edifice may be destroyed by 
firing at it with cannon ; and the ants being by this means dis- 
pemed, have no avenue for escape, except through the fianics,' in 
which they perish. The narrations of Mr.Smeathinan, * rela- 
tive to the white ant of Africa, are also calculated to raise our 
ideas of the magnitude of these republics of insects, which must 
surpass the largest empire in the numbers of their population. 

The superiority of the faculties of ants has been traced to the 
strengdi of the social disposition wluch unites them. Wc might 
perhaps venture a step farther, and point out several circum- 
stances in their physical condition, as the probable origin of this 
disposition to associate together. These arc to be found, first, 
in the delicacy of their perceptions, in which they appear to 
excel most insects. They are, as we have seen, extremely sen- 
sible to variations of temperature, and gcmcraUy averse to mois- 
ture. In the first stages of their existence, tliey arc formed so 
as not to be capable of resisting the ordinary action of the air, 
and being totally he^less, would speedily perish, if left to them- 
selves; and we have seen what assiduous and persevering 
care is required during the whole period of the hatching of the 
eggs, and the progress of the larva to maturity. . All these cir- 
cumstances place the young tor a much longer time in a state 
of dependence upon their natural protectors, than in the case of 
most .other ins'icts: and in all these circumstances they agree 
witlithebee and the wasp, which arc alike gre;;^rious.. We^ 
recognise in our own species the foundation that is laid tor the 
ties ol' society, by the helpless condition of the iiiiant, which 
contioucs tor so long a period to be dependent on others ; and 
can we refuse to admit the operation of a similar principle in 
other departments of the animm creation, which are obedient to 
the laws which die same Providence has ordained tor the good 
of all? 

Greater^arieties unquestionably occur in the cemditions of 
aaaqals than most philosopher have been williim to. dlow: 
and itipuet ^M^nfessed, tlwt in spite of all .our efrarts at phir 
Josof^aJ distiwtions, ^ various kinds of actions of animals 

. , < Pl^siqphicfd^.ThiiuactkB^s, VoL LX^. p. 1S9« . 
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pass into one another by such imperc^tible shades, and their 
sensitive existence differs so widely from our own, that we have 
properly no measure by which to fatliom their reasoning powers. 
As woU might we hope to discover, the origin of the punctun 
saliem in tlie incubated egg, as to determine the point where 
the dawn of iiftellect appears, or assign the boundaiy wherO in^ 
stinct assumes the form of reason. Nothing is simple in na>» 
tore : all that we see is the effect of prodigious art : means are 
accumulated tor the production of remote ends, in a series ex* 
tending far beyond the sphere of our limited optics. We can 
discern clearly but a few of the final causes in nature, and but 
a few of the powers tliat operate in their accomplishinent. 


Aht. X. Tables Barometriques Portatives^ donnant les differ- 
ences de Niveau par tm simple souUraction, &c. Par M. Biot, 
pp. 75. 8vo. Paris, 18 ti. 

little tract first appeared in the second edition of the 
Astronomie Physique^ an elementary work published by 
the same ingenious author in three volumes, possessing very 
considerable merit, and which we may perhaps liereaiter have 
occasion to examine. It is now, witli some addition^ introduce 
tory matter, printed in a separate form, for the use of travel"* 
lers, naturalists, and military surveyors, who are cither unao 
quainted witli the niceties involved in the general Jbrmdce for 
computing heights barometrically, or who consider the ordinary 
mode of calculation os intricate, end hnd it inconvenient to 
carry along with them a complete table of logarithms, whidi 
becomes requisite in such operations. The utinty of s u ch ai^ 
to the geological observer, appears to have been felt in other 
parts oT Europe ; for we have seen a neat short piece in Ger> 
man, published nearly about the same time, and' drawn tip in a 
. very popular manner, with a set of concise tables, by Benzen- 
berg, who is advantageously known to the scientific world • by 
his experimmits on the declination of Ailing bodies towards the 
east, in omsequence of their partaking of the rotatoiy motion 
of the earth. 

' The barometrical tables which Biot has constructed, are auf- 
fidendy simple and commodious ; but, from thdr affected bre- 
vity, they need a Arther application of pr(^Ortional parts, 
which is often troublesome in practice, and is not very AmiKar to 
si^ as are imperf^tly acquainted with palcqbtion. iib- 

vi<^ defect might indeed be supplied the hel^ off other sub* 
sidiary tables. The quantities, besides, are all expresyd after 
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the neer metiical ^tem of the French ; and it would be irk- 
. some to reduce them in eveiy case to our standard. But, on 
tb^ same principles, we might easily, ^ other expedients should 
not be preferred, form tabl« entirely adapted to the English 
measures. — Before we proceed, however, to the examination of 
theee principles, our readers will permit us to pause, and to re- 
trace the successive stqis which Ira to the invention of the Ba- 
rometer itself. The circumstances relating to this great disco- 
v«y, which constitutes an raoch in the history of j^ysical sci- 
ence, have, though now seldom noticed, been &ithfully record- 
ed. ' They exhibit the human mind struggling with inveterate 
prgudice, and gradually assuming the courage necessary for the 
adoption of truth ; and thus combine to form a very interesting 
and highly instructive picture. 

It is but justice to acknowledge, that we owe the rise of ex- 
perimental philosophy to the obscure toils of the alchemists, 
^is meritorious cuss of men, in the pursuit indeed of unat- 
tainable objects, and prompted often by the most visionary specu- 
lations, had yet the sagacity to perceive, that the only sure mode 
of investigation consists in the appeal to fact ; and, not satisfied 
with vague observation, from which the ancients appeared to de- 
rive BO Bttle benefit, they laboured to extort the secrets of na- 
ture by that artificial exclusion of circumstances which after- 
wards obtained the name of experimetti. The revival of letters, 
which was than b^nuLpg to irradiate the nations of Eui'ope — 
to refine their taste> and correct their judgment — did scarcely, ■ 
it most be confessed,' contribute in any degree to the advance- 
mrat of physical science. The Arabians, after a brilliant ca- 
reer of victory, sought to cultivate the arts of peace ; and ad- 
opting with eagerness the geometry and astronomy of the Greeks, 
raplira their persevering industry to improve those departments 
of raowlcdge which more immediately depend on the accession 
of fiicts, ana the accumulation of details. They noted aarefiilly 
th^ appearances .of the heavens, and were enablra, from a com- 
parison of the results, after the revolution of so many centuries 
since the times of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, to rectify in some 
essential points the theories of the Greek* astronomers. ■ Th^, 
likewise applied themselves with diligence to the study of aldie^ 
my„ whira, in the decline of the Eastern empire, had bc^qn ita 
be.ctdtivatra at Alexandria and afterwards at Constantini^le; 
TlUtdiur](;siaaice.|Hnved the more attractive to the .Arabian in- 
^piperSf' M they -v^e particularly attached to the practice of 
l^ytie ; and therefore Jed, in the search after new and potent . 
sawiticinee, to the analysis <if> anhn^, vegetaUe^ and mineral 
^ahsienGe& They dieftfevered tfte 0i of dutiUation, with other 
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useful processes ; and invente^ various chemical vessels and ap- 
paratus, ivhich still retain their names. 

By the conquest and occupation of Spain, the Arabians, un- 
der the appellation of Moors or SarajCens, carried their science 
into Europe. The invaluable art of ciphering, joined to a taste 
for alchemical ^researches, was liberally communicated to their 
Christian visitors. A number of ingenious ilidividuals dis- 
persed through different countries, yet ui.ited by similarity of 
views, were thus induced to relinquish the ancient practice of 
loose observation and random conjecture, and to apply them- 
selves assiduously, in the recesses of their elaboratories, to a 
scrupulous investigation of the combinations of Nature. 

In their laborious inquiries, the alchemists were often prompt- 
ed, indeed, by motives less honourable than those of a refined 
curiosity ; but thev sought for the possession of tacts, and only 
borrowed so inuclb of theory as would serve to invest their dis- 
coveries with a sort of mysterious glare. I’lie early sages of 
Greece had distinguished matter into the four primary elements 
of earth and water, air ai\d fire, which, by their various com-* 
position, were supposed to prepuce the animated spectacle of 
the universe. Earth and water were considered as ponderous 
and inert; but air and fire, endued with elastic virtue, were 
imagined to possess tlie qualities of lightness and activity. Fire, 
contained in all bodies, and developra in the operations of na- 
ture or art, was conceived to be derived by emanation from 
tliat diffusive shining fluid, which, under the name of ether, 
occupied the highest heavens, and constituted the substance of 
the celestial orbs. But Aristotle and other philosophers, hold- 
ing ether to be altogether distinct from culinary fire, were dis- 
posed to regard it as a fifth element, of a pure and incorrupt- 
ible nature ; which gave occasion to the famous quinta essmtia^ 
or quintessence of the schcMiImen. The alchemists, adopting 
these motions, accommodated thcmi to their own particular views. 
To the elements commonly received, they join^ the active in- 
gredients of mercury and sulphur. Quintessence was repr^ent- 
ed by spirit and elixir : the former, drawn * ofi' by the applica^ 
' tion of fire, exhibited the animating prindple of each body ; 
and the latter, extrac ted by the combined action of heat and hu- 
midity, showed its concentrated and most select qualities. Fol- 
lowing out these ideas therefore, it was quite natural, tliough 
in the highest degree chimerical, fbr such enthusiasts to fiincy 
their elixir to be capable of prolonging^ to indefinite ext^t, the 
term of human life. ' ^ 

The alchemists, or philosophers by fire, as they wef^ called^ 
had the merit of forming the first associations for the prosecn- 
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tion of experimental inquiries. .The obscure sect known hy 
ibe fanciful title of Bosici’ticiansj and which sprung up in Gex^ 
maiiy, a country long noted for its mysticism aim its skill in 
the processes connected with mining, appeared on the whole to 
tread in the right path of induction. Their tenets insensibly 
spread over the Continent, and took root in the matured soil 
of Italy, whele philosophy, coming to succeed the cultivation of 
letters, wore a more attractive garb. The religious controvert 
sies agitated about that period, wluch led to the memorable 
schism in the Catholic Cliurch, and which, by their hostility 
to the elegancies of life, and their baneful influence on the ge* 
noral morals, visibly retarded the progress of society, were yot 
in the end not altogether unfavourable to the bold, and active 
spirit of physical research. 

Baptista Porta, a Neapolitan nobleman, who flourished about 
the close of the sixteenth century, was particularly distinguish- 
ed by liis zeal in promoting such pursuits. Having spent many 
years in travelling over Europe to gain information respecting 
natural objqpts, on liis return home he invited a few individuals 
of a similar taste, who regularly assembled at his house, and 
occupied themselves with making new experiments. These 
meetings, however, gave umbrage to the watchfiil jealousy of 
the clergy ; and they were at length suppressed hy a mandate 
from the Court oi' Rome. But to that humble association wc 
are probably indebted for the discovery of what is called llie 
radiation of cold ; one of the most interesting facts in the range 
of modern physics. It seems to have been detected about the 
year 1590, and is first mentioned in the seventh edition of 
Porta’s Magta Natur^lis. From the description there given of 
this curious experiment, we learn, that it must haiie been per- 
jfhrmed heforei the invention of the thermometer, A ball of 
sntiw being placed at some distance in front of a concave spe- 
culum or inotallic reflector, and the eye held in the focus, a 
glare of whiteness was perceived; and, on shutting the eyelid, 
an intense cold was likewise, felt. * — ^The example of Baptista 
Porta was imitated in other parts of Italy, wlmre the Papal 
authority was less respected ; and academies, for the promotion . 
■ ' ' — 

* Some of our readers will be glad to see the original words. 

^ Si quis OAndelaii) in loco ubi spectabilis res locari debet, oppo^* 

^ accedet qandela per atirem usque ad oCulos, ut illos ealore 

^ et lumine offend^ hoc autem mirabilius erit, ut calor, ita frigus 
< r0e(Aitur% si . eo loco nix objiciaiur^ si oculum religenU quia sensi» 

* Imist stiai^ ff^us percipieL Sed res admirabilior est, quod idem 
speculum non .solum calorem et frigu^, .sed vocem refringet^ 
NaturaUs^ XVI. 4. 
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of natural science, were successively instituted liiuler the pa- 
tronage of different princes, especially those of the illustrious 
House of Medici. 

In this ferment of itK^uiry, Galileo arose, fitted alike W the 
gifts of nature and the lights of education to be the ibundfer 
experimental' science. His elegant genius was ijy^vigorated by 
the study of the Greek geometry ; and he coiiceiveu the happy 
and prolific idea, of employing tliat refined instrument to ex- 
plore facts and combine the result. — The mutual opposition 
of the principal sects of antiquity had in general most fa- 
tally discouraged the application of mathematical reasoning 
to the system of the materiar world. The adherents of the 
Academy, who cultivated geometry with ardour and brilli- 
ant success, regarded it as pure intellectual contemplation : 
but the followers of Aristotle, while they neglected that noble 
study, ^ yet recommended the appeal to external observation, as 
the only sure ground of natural philosophy^ The towering 
mind of Archimedes, indeed, had anticipated the road of disco- 
very. The philosopher of Syracuse not only improved the 
powers of geometrical analysis, and widely extended its domi- 
nion, but Tie applied it most successfully to some elementary 
parts of mechanics and hydrostatics. T^his howevef was a so- 
litary instance, unheeded by the industry of succeeding ages. 
The ingenuity of Galileo prepared a complete revolution in sci- 
ence. The simple experiments by which he established the laws 
of motion, when exhibited by him on a grand scale before the 
Senators of Venice in the public arsenal, appeared so contrary 
to common apprehension, as to fill the beholder^ with wonder 
and surprise. These laws, detected near the surface of our 
globe, were transferred by Galileo to the celestial spaces ; and 
the publication of his Dialogues^ which unfold tlie process of 
induction, and which are not less distinguished by fineness of 
conception than by the beauty of arrangement and composition, 
form a new era in the annals of philosophy. It was the fame 
of that work, which, by provoking the je^usy and perhaps 
envy of the clerical order, occasioned the memorable persecu- 
tion, and dragged the geometer in his declining years before 
Ae dark tribunal of the Inquisition. * 

Near the samO period, a progress of a less aspiri^ kind, but 
conducted on similar principles, was made in a difforeut quar- 
ter. Stevinus, mathematician to the fomous Pnnee Maurice, 

* The war-whoop was first sounded against Galileo, in a furiouar 
sermon preached by a mendicant friar, from a text whic^ he had con- 
verted into a pun. * Firi Galilaif quid stafir aspicientes in cadum f 
* Ye men of Galilee, why stand you gazing upintokeaven ? ' Acts I. If. 
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about the b^inning of the seventeenth century, revived, in the 
Netherlands, where the practice of engineering wUs then better 
understood than in any other part of Europe, the mechanical dis- 
eoveries of Archimedes, and determined the conditions of equi- 
librium both in solids and liquids. But pneumatics, or the sci- 
ence of the stoical action of air, was still uncultivated. Though 
various macmnes immediately depending on the operation of 
that fluid had abready been constructed, yet its fundamental 
pre^rties remained unknown, or utterly misconceived, lire 
weight of Ibe air, its -pressure and elasticity, were all ^ually 
sveirlooked. 

In a neighbouring country, the genius of discovery took a 
high^ flight. Germany has the honour of giving birth to Kep- 
ler ; a man of transcendent capacity, who, to unrivalled acute- 
ness and penetration, joined the most indefatigable persever- 
ance, urged onwards by a powerful though fiery and irregular 
imagination. His life was a continued scene of toil, vicissitude, 
and misfortune. Kepler had neither wealth nor leisure suffici- 
ent to enable him to pursue experimental researches himself; 
but he exerted all his talents in examining the observations of 
others, and in tracing the secret analogies which might connect 
thmr seemingly discordant parts. In his early attempts to ex- 
plore the relations subsisting between the perils and distances 
of the planets, he was indeed unsuccessful ; having wasted his 
prolific ingenuity in working on the dreams of the Pyth^ore- 
ans concerning figure and number. The labours of 'l^cho 
Brah4 at last supplied him with a vast collection of correct 
though multifiirious observations ; and, with red<mbled ardour, 
he set immediately about the task of arranging, digesting, and 
comparing those invaluable materials. ' He had embraced the 
Copemican system ut' the world as the most consonant to rea- 
son } but be was soon convinced that the eccentrics and epicycles 
which it had retained would hot exactly correspond with ibe 
pbenosnena. Pursuing still farther his inquiries, he found that 
no oombination of drdes, whidi tlie ancients had fondly regard- 
ed as alone befitting the celestial movements, could be recoudl- 
ed with the observations actually reqbrded. Kepler, now driven ' 
from every hold, at once abandoned those inveterate notions ; 
and prosecuting a train, of most involved and irksome calcula- 
tions, unassistm then the powerful aid of logarithnis, which 
the kamortal Naflier had just invented, he after trying a variety 
-hypotlieses, fina^ in IfllS obtained a'ghmpse of the true- 
eonstitutiob of the heavras. In rehtdng tiiat happy conclusion, 
his frrnd whius breaks forth In a burst of enthusiasm, exclaim- 
ing in the tanguage of fttmeR respent inertem! It 
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was hence ascertained, that the planets, dcscribuig equal areas 
in equal times, revolve in ellipses about the sun, which occupies 
the focus ; and that the cubes of the mean distances are propiov> 
tional to tlie squares of their periods 4wo fiindamenm laws, 
which the still superior sagacity of Newton afterwards reduced 
to the single principle of gravitation ; — thus findy harmonizing * 
the system oi the universe. * 

The lofty discoveries of Kepler being can’ied to Italy, kindled 
fresh ardour. Galileo had been invited, with a munificent ap- 
pointment, to live under the patrohage of Cosmo dei’ Medici ; 
and, occupied intensely with astronomical pursuits, but occa- 
siondly unbending his mind with elegant recreation, he passed 
almost the whole remainder of his days at the villa' of Arcetri 
near Florence, in a style of comfort and even splendour. The 
telescope was recently come in aid of the powers of vision, 
and the Tuscan philosopher had, from some obscure hints, re- 
invented and improved that exquisite instrument, which be di- 
rected assiduously to the phases of the heavenly bodies. New 
worlds were thus disclosed, which reflected triumphant evidence 
on his former investigations. But in the midst of this brilliant 
career, Galileo was not altogether indifferent to the objects more 
immediately connected with his earlier studies. It was espe- 
cially interesting to estimate the action of mechanical force in ' 
the equilibrium of fluids. 

The ancient philosophers generally believed the air to possess 
inherent levity. A few indeed, probably deceived by the facility 
with which the particles of a fluid move among themselves wjtli- 
out betraying any weight, imagined it to have a quality of absolute 
indifference, and to be neither light nor heavy. Aristotle, who 
affectedoriginality of conception, held that air is naturally heavy, 
without perceiving at all the consequences to which this opinion 
leads. In confirmation of his tenet, he goes so far as to aline, 
that a bladder gains weight by b^ng blown ; an observatmn 
vdiich he certaimy had never made ; fur if the bag was filled 
with a fluid like the surrounding atmosphere, it would weigh 
exactly the same as before; and if we suppose it evep to.cnn- 
■tain an admixture of carbonic gas from the lungs, the difference 
. thus occasioned would be so extremely minute,' as to escape the 
detection of any balance constructed in ancient Greece. In op- 
position, likewise, to the doctrine of Democritus and Epicunis, 
the philosopher of the Lyceum held the exist»ice of u/jieaumi 
and maintained, that a void is, in the nature of things, impoe- 
able. The admission of certain occuft qtudities furni^ed ham 
with an explication of tiie phenomena, as easy and ready aa Aga 
practice of some of our commozv'iwnse metaphysidansi, w|io. 
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CUttins short all inquiry, are acGustomed,. when they me^t with 
any ^^cult appearance, to regard it us an ultimate fact. These 
piTOcipleB, being cloth^ brides with %urative expressions, 
talciilated to en^a^ the fiin<^, and to satisfy a v^ue and 
indiacriminating curiosity. The observation was familiar, that 
thd lower end of a syringe being dipt in water, on drawing up 
the nlungcr, it was immediately tbllowed by the rise of the li- 
quid; and Aristotle imagined, that he assigned the actual cause 
orsaeticm when he ascribed it to nattare's abhorrence of a void. 
I^is physical axiom, with 'other tenets of the Peripatetic sect, 
was, under the designation of the fuga vacui, embraced by tlie 
schoolmen, who blended with it their own theological visions. 
To create a void, they mmutaincd, was barely witliin the cir- 
cle of Omnipotence; but exceeded the utmost powers of angels 
or devils. In the progress of the arts, however, an incident 
al^ut this time occurred that shook the received creed, and 
Anally uprooted an opinion which had been strengthened by 
the implicit consent of ages. Some workmen, employed by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, had occasion to sink a well of unusual 
depth, to which they adapted a lilUng pump ; but, notwithstund- 
iiig infinite pains taken by them to secure the joints, and render 
d)e machinery perfect, they found, after repeated trials, and to 
their great suqirise and mortification, that with all their efforts 
they could never make tlie water to rise in the barrel of the 
pump, higher than 18 pahns, or about 32 feet. In this dilem- 
ma they were directed to consult with Galileo, whose talents 
commanded universal respect and admiration. The Tuscan 
philosopher, though he devoted himself chiefly to the observar 
tioQ of the heavens, had yet made some important steps in the 
science of Pneumatics. He was the first who ascertained the 
weight of air by experiment ; and, considering the delicacy of^ 
the operation, and the rudeness of the apparatus at that time, 
he made a tolerably near approach to the truth. By means of - 
a swinge, he forced a large quantity of air into a copper vei^, 
fitt^ with a valve, and found how much weight the vesseU.l^ii^^ 
thereby gained-; he then let out the condensed air under a ^^(4 
receiver filled with water, and measured the bulk of 
now displaced. He thus found, ^at air is 400 times 
Aan water, being about double the true estimate. It mi^ to us 
^pear singular, that Galileo, knowing air to be capable of such 
a degree orcompiessiou,' should ;3ot have, perceived that its par- 
ticles must have previously been divid^, by-'prpportiond inter- 
Itmes : ■ the idea of interspersed vacuity was less difiicult in the 
CQQcqition than that of an-, absolute ioiid s^iaratc void. Stift 
Utote^trange, we mqy thtnj^ it to^ determined the 
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iKreif^ht of air, he did not pursue the consequences, and infer the 
existence and effects of atmospheric pressure* He stopt on the 
verge of a grand discovery. Such, even where capacity shines 
pre-eminent, is the slow and gradual progress of the human mind I 
• To tlie artificers who consulted him, Galileo replied, that 
though nature indeed abhors a vacuum^ there is a certain limit . 
to that horror, and which is equivalent to the pressure of a co« 
lumn of \tatet eighteen palms in height- Conformably to this 
very flimsy hypothesis, he points out, in the last of his Dia- 
logues, a method of determining the force or virtu^ as he terms 
•it, of a vacuum. A smooth hollow cylinder, with a piston 
fitting in it, and rammed close to the entl, which is then exactly 
shut up, being held in an inverted position, additional weights 
are continuaify appended to the piston-rod, until it is pulled 
down. — The Jimitation of an inveterate prejudice was a direct 
step towards its final destruction. Galileo, on farther coiisi* 
deration, began to suspect the justness of tlic explication which 
-he had given : but it was too late for him to attempt innova- 
tion. Tlie philosopher, now far advanced in years, was besides 
loaded with bodily infirmities, and his spirit broken by the per- 
secution he had suffered. Hccoiiimending it to his friend and 
pupil Torricelli to resume the investigation of the subject, he 
expired in 1642, the very vear in vdnch Newton was bom. 
H is uniform kindness and urbanity had rendered him extreme- 
ly beloved; and his disciples, particukrly Torricelli and Viviani, 
venerating his memory, caught the same taste, and followed si- 
milar pursuits. Both of them alike imbued with the elegance of 
the ancient geometry, the latter extended the boundaries of that 
science, while the former directed it chiefly to physical researcln 
The happy idea of exhibiting the operation of the pump on a 
small scale, by substituting a column of mercury^ which is near- 

fourteen times heavier man water, was first coramunicated by 
Torricelli to his' friend Viviani, who performed the cxpiC'rimei*t 
•with success in 1643. He next repeated and varied it himself. 

, Tine method which he adopted, brought very neatly together all 
the circumstances affecting the question. Having selected. a 
gli^B tube of moderate widm, and about four feet long, he seol- 
. ed hermetically one of the ends, or closed it tip under the flaihe 
of a blow^^ipe ; then, filling the tube with quicksilver, he ap- 
plied his finger to the open end, and invert it in a bason, con- 
taining likewise quicksuver, though covered^ with a portion of 
water: The mercury sunk instantly to about the height of* 
thirty inches above the lower surface ; but, on raising the tubeii > 
little, the mercury run all cml, fOid its place was^ occupied 
Uie water, which filled the whole lif 
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ihe cavity. It was therefore proved that ihe water and the 
mercury were each supported in the tube the same counter^ 
poise, and which TorricelU after some hesitation concluded at 
last to be the wc^t Ur pressure of the external- atmosphere.- 
tie now convertea the mercurial column into a commodious in- 
strument for observation ; having bent the lower end of the tube 
and formed what has since received the name of the sj/pAon ba» . 
yomfier. With this instrument he next detected liKewise the 
variation of the atmospheric nresure, which he communicated' 
to his ft'iend Ricci in the followii^ year. The result of the 
whole was published in 1645. But Torricelli did not live to en- 
joy die renown of his great discovery; and this most promising 
genius was cut off by a fever in the flower of his age. 

Hie prosecution of'the subject was transferred to another ge- 
nius of the highest order, and one of the finest and most origi- 
nal that France has ever produced ; a genius which burst ibrth 
like a meteor, and after a few bright corrnscations, was lost in 
darkness. Pascal had shown premature and extraordinary ta- 
lents, which were encouraged by his father, himself a man of 
learning, and who lived in habits of intimacy with the philoso- 
phers of the capital. In die twenty-fourth year of his age, he 
happened to be residing at Rouen, where, through die medium 
of Father Mersenne, an able mathematician, who from Paris 
kept up an extensive and learned correspondence over Europe, 
he was made'acquainted in 1 646 with the famous Italian expe- 
riment, but without being informed of the conclusion which 
Torricelli bad drawn from it. He immediately set about repent- 
iyi it on a large scale. He had before suspected the accuracy 
ofthe principle, that * nature abhors a vacuum, ’ and diought 
that many circumstances, and pardculnrly the condensation 
and rarefaction of the air, point to a different conclusion,- and-^ 
prove at least, that it can be admitted only in a quoliffed sens^ 
An opportunity was now presented for bringing the questibn t^- 
a deasion. Pascal performed with that view a number of satis- 
factory experiments', of which we may select the most stiikmg r; 
1 . Having fttted a piston intb a glass tube and rammed it quit|(^. 
down,, he applied his finger dose to the lower end, and plunge<^ 
the whole under water ; then drawing back the piston, ^hi<^ 
ntaa done with ease, the finger felt strongly and ratlier painfully 
attracted, while an apparent vacuity was formed above it anil' 
contin^^tD' ediarge; but instantly', on removing the finger, 

- the Waiter ecnitrary to its nature darted up and fil^ the whole'' 

’ the cp-vity. 2. A glass tube about fifty feet long, sealed her- 
EoeddBlly at pne end, and filled with water,- or rather red wine, 
Ut make it more visible, wfw iaverh^ j>ei|ieadiicalarly on a ba* 
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non : tlie liquor immetliAtely subsided , leaving a vacant space df 
fifteen feet; but on gradually inclining the tube again, itini)unt- 
eil higher, and continued to rise till it struck a sharp blow 
against the t<ip of the glass. *3. A scalene syphon, with one leg 
fifty-five feet long and the other only fifty, bdng fillqd with wa- 
ter .and planted oiT two basons containing the same liquid, and so 
placeci tnat.the sliortest branch stood, perpendicular.; the water, 
iaink in both to the same level, at the height of about thirty- four 
feet, without being attracted as usual to the longer branch : bitt. 
the syphon being inclined below that level, both colunuis of the 
liquid united, and a flow towards the lower bason commenced; 
and restoring the syphon t.> its erect positiou, the* water separ- 
ated at the top, and subsided in each brunch as at first. The 
same experiment was likewise performed, w-itli quicksilv.er in a 
syphon, which hud one leg ten fret long and the other nine and 
a naif ; this dense substance dividing itself into tw'o columns, 
which remaineil sus|xmded each to a height of near thirty inches. 
S, A glass tube oi* syringe, with a piston nicely fitted Iq it and 
pushed quite down, had its lower end immersed in a bason of 
quicksilver: on gently pulling up the piston, it was dose follow- 
ed by the quicksilver, which Continued to rise about twenty-nine 
inches, wliere it remained, leaving the piston then to form an ap- 
parent vacuity. In this state also, the syringe weighed exactly 
the same, whatever was the capacity of the vacant space. From 
thc'sc and a variety of similar experiments, Pascal drew his in* 
fereiices with a caution which, we might now think, . bordered 
on tiinidil}\ He concluded that all biHlies liave a reluctance, 
to a visible separation, or that nature abhors an apparent void f 
that this rdnctance is exactly the same tbr a great, as for a small 
interval or vacuity ; aiid that the force is limited, and exceeds 
not the pressure of a column of water thirty-three feet in height* 
He next adventured a step farther, and inferred that this appar- 
ent vabuity was not filled by air lodged in the pores of (heglass^ 
or derived from cxternal filtralion ; that.it contained ho subtile 
Inatter secreted from the atmosphere, and was not .occupied by 
naercurial vapours or spiritous exhalations ; in short that a real 
and absorute vacuum had been formed. . , * , 

V Pascal designed to Compose a work relative to these inquiries ; 
but thought proper in tlie mean time’ to publish a short extract; 
which appeared in' 164<7, and involved him m imniediaite cou- 
troversy. Father Noef, rector of the Jesuits" coHoge at Paris,' 
keenly attacked that pi^e,*' urihed witli all the wretched conten- 
tious sophisms of the .schools, an<l backed bya the dogniii^ of 
the Romish c hurch . He contended tliat the space above the^ 
mercurial colulW' waA coi^orea], since it was visible and ad- 
mitted light; that a' void being a n6n*entity, cannot have. 

■ Bt-y . 
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cliiTerent degrees of magnitude ; that the separation produced hi 
the experiments was violent and winatural ; and he 2 m\s?/j>poS‘ 
cd that the atmosphere, like, blood, containing a mixture of 
the several elements, tlie fire and the finer portion of the air 
Were detached from and violently fiirccd tliroi^h the porc''- 
of the glass, to occupy the deserted space.? To these fiin- 
tasde and hypothetical- objeeflons, Pascal replied with that aciiU - 
. nesa and strength of argument, which were afterwards display- 
ed in his famous Lettres Frovincialci,, Cut it w^asniHch easier to 
confute than to convince an antagonist like Noel. The Jesuit 
quickly returned to die cliarge, and was ready, with his store 
cn syllogisms, to meet every difficulty ; to exi)lain all that was al- 
ready known, or that would ever lie discovered. His former 
objections were agiiiii repeated and spread out ; and in a trad: 
of some length, published by him under an iiiijiosing form, and 
w'ith the punning tide of le plcin du viiide^ he dropt, in the bit- 
terness of ilispute^ some expressions not very consistent with 
Christian charity, and which drew on his reverence a severe 
castigation from l^ascaVs father. 

Though averse to abandon the maxhns of anlicjuity, with- 
out the most cogent reason, the young philosopher had yet be- 
gun to perceive that the itlea of abhorrence cannot in strict lo- 
. gic be applied to Nature, which is u mere personification and 
incapable of passion. He was therefore inelineil by degrees to 
adopt the clear and disembarrassed rxpinion of Torricelli, with 
which he had now become aeqiminied. * Hut aware of the 
pliant Slid slippery chs])utatioii of the schools, he was anxious 
to devise an experiment which hy its result might silence all ojv- 
position. In casting about for that purpo'jc, it liappjly occun*(Hl 
to him, that, if the suspension of the mercury in tlie 'J orricc l- 
fian tube were caused by the weight of the atmosphere, it w'ould^ 
be affected liy the quantity of the superincuinbeiit mass, and 
must therefore diminish proportionally in the higher situations. 


* We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting a judicious remark, 
which Pascal makes on this occasion ; — 

‘ Ce n’est pas en cette seule rencontre, que quand la foiblesSe des 
liommes n’a pu trouVer le.s Veritables causes, leur subtilh^ en a sub- 
' gtitue d’imagkisires, qu’ils ont exprimees par des nonis specieux quf 
'^remjdisseht les oreilles, et non nas I’esprit : e’est ainsi que Pon dit, 
v' que^.tympathie et antipatlrie des corps naturcls sont ies causes cf^ 
uhi^qiies de plusieurs eiiets, cotrrtne si des corps in- 
Vtftumte ^oient capables .de s^nnpathie antipatlirc ; il en est dc 
' Pantiperistase, et de plusieurs autres causes chimertques, qui 

j^^>or^ht qu’un vaifi soulo^ment a Paviffit^ Qt^^ Ics homines ile 
^mnn^ftre ^ verity cacb^es, qui, loin de les^Houvrir, ne servent 
•.qti'artouvrir Pignoranco de cettx qui. les ihvententj^ ct a nourrir ^e 
ed leurs sectateuTs. * ’ ♦ 
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He was no less fortunate in tlie selection of a convenient spot for 
^lIic experiment, and in the choice of a judicious observer. In 
November 164*7, he wrote to his brother-in-law, Perier (a coun- 
sellor who held an office of considerable trust in tlie pi'ovincc, 

^ and commonly resided at Clci'niont in Auvergne) explaining 
those views, and desiring him to note the altitude of the mer- 
curial column at tiio base, arKl on the suinmit of the Puy de 
Domme, a lofty moiuitaiii which rose in the neighboiirliood of 
that city to an elevation, as was estimated, of about 500 toiscs, 
but ascertained near a century afterv/ards, by the measurement 
of Cassini and Monnicr, to be 557 toiscs, or fl5G5 English 
feet. Perier was prevented, by al.Hicnce froin home and other 
unavoidable impedimenU, 1‘rom inaiving^tlie oxj)eriracnt until 
the JOth of »SQptember in the following year. Early in the 
morning of that da}’^, be invited a few curious friendtf to meet 
Jura in the garden of a monastery “situate in the lowest part 
ii*f Clermont, v/hcre be brought a quantity of (juicksilver, and 

1 .VO tubes sealed hcrmeticiilJy at the toj>. These he filled, and 
inverted as usual, and found the mercury in both to stand at 
the same height, of 26 inches and lines (28 inches English). 
Having left one of the tubes in thus situation, lie proceeded w ith 
ihc other tow'ards the mountain, the summit of which he 
repeated the experiment ; when his party v/ere astonished and"^ 
tleliglitcd to see the mercury sink more than three inches under 
the former mark* and remain at the height of 23 indies aiid 

2 lines (24.7 inches English). la his descent^, he observed, at 

two several stations, the altitude of the mercurial column pro- 
portionally to increase ; and after he returned to the monastery. 
It was found to be exactly the same as at first. Encouraged by 
the success of this memorable experiment, Perier tried the ef- 
fect on one of the highest *towers of Clermont, and discovered a 
diflererice of about two lines at an elevation of 20 toiscs. Intelli- 
gence of these very satisfactory results wjis quickly transmitted 
to Pascal, who, being then at Paris, did not fail to observe by 
hlniself similar effects on the top of a lugh house, and in the 
belfry of a church. Nor did he even hesitate to propose the 
oiiscrvations w’ith the barometer, for determining the differ- 
ence in elevation of' places, however distant, on the surface of 
th^lobe. . 

Tne experiment performed on the Puy de Domme being so 
striking and decisive, its fame was rapidly spread over Europe. 
It was not received, however, ^by the learned with that acclama^ 
tSoii which it deserved: Their eyes were dazzled by the sudden 
light ; still thej' therised the notions imbibed With their early 
studies. The same reluctance to the adoption of hew truths 
vrai -betrayed, as twenty years before Had appeared in the quesr‘ 
^11 oi' the circulation of the blood, when no physician of emi- 
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nence in ^iiropc, above the age of forty, was knotm to have 
seriously believed in HarvevV grand discovery. The inferences 
of ‘Pascal were evaded by tlie most wretched quibbles, and siip- 
positions which utterly defied the power of argument. Father 
' Mersenni, otherwise a man of some abilities, imagined that 
suction was caused by hooked jparticles interspersed in tlie at* 
mosphere, and which drew the fluid along with thcih towards 
the -general mass; and Father Linus, ‘ refining in • absurdity* 
very gravdy referred the siTspensioti of the -column to ccitain 
Jimindi or invisible threads. But all this was not enough: 
.The Jesuits of the College of Montferfand did not scruple, in 
their ]mb1ic theses, to pervert the c^xpressions of Pascal, and dis- 
pute the originality of ^ his experiments. The philos6j)hcr was 
justly incensed at their base conduct ; and these repeated provo- 
cations, no doiibtj served to give a keener edge to his wh,- when 
he afterwards directed it wth such powx'rfiil effect against lliat 
insidious and once fi>rniidable order of priesthood. He com-^ 
posod, in l(j53, though they were not published till after his 
dtadi, two short tretUises * on -the etjuilibrlum of liquors,* 
and on * the weight of the mass of .air,, '—remarkable by 
their neatness, perspicuity, and lucid order ; for Pascal and 
Galileo have always been reputed the most elegant writci’s of 
'•prose in ih^ir respective languages. In these tracts, the laws 
of the . equilibrium of fluids, arc beautifully deduced from a 
single principle, and wjudf suggests u variety ol* original views 
and admirable remarks. Thi^ Influence, of tlie weight of the 
atmosphej’c is traced through all its gradations. A valuable ma- 
chine is also dcf^cribed,- that acts by compressron, being fourifled 
on the hydrostatic paradox, and prccisiely of the suune nature 
as liramah's Pras, lor .which a patent has been granted in this 
country. Ho conclades with lui abstract of registers of tlic 
barometer kept during the years 164?9 and J6.G0, by hirnscif at 
Paris, by Ptwieriat Clemidnt, and by Chanut, the trench resi- 
dent, at Stockholm ; from which he infers, that the altitude of 
the mercurial, rolunin.vitries within certain moderate liihits, and 
is generally Itigher in winter .and during liad weather. . But^. 
after a transient; gleam, distinguished by a fine mathematlcnh 
discovery, Pascal, >vhose health was always infirm,, sunk inta 
f^bleness and the most abject dqiression ot spirits. 

' this iu:tivc m?riod* Germany likewise contributed her 

rdiard bf discovery. tThe application of the elasticity of the air 
was from remote times. ' The action of the pop-gun 

is familial^. I and' tlie rudest savages have nsed from long reeds to^ 
blow or spit poisoned arrows ' with terril:^ ^ect. ^tesebius' 

01 Alexandria had invented an engine,; which, by the foree o£ 
compreasibd ajr, hurled iiussfle w^ops* It was oilerwiuds sim? 
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J lificd and improved into the wind or air guh| which appears to 
ave been well known in Europe as far back as the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy. * This instrument, however, was quickly superseded by the 
use of fire arms, introduced about that time; and it is now but seU 
4 om employed except by the IVolese hunters. From the wind 
Ipin, it might seem an easy and almost obvious transition *to tha 
air pump ; for, if the valves of the piston were made to open 
•outwards instead of inwards, as when sucking, instead of fore* 
ing is used, 4 hey would cause the rare&ction in place of the 
condensation, pi the fiuid. But rarely has discovery taken 
the shortest or most direct road. Otto Glirick^, to we 

•owe the invention of diis last and most important machine, 
was a wealthy burgomaster of Mo^eburg, who amused him- 
self with mechanical contrivances and curious physical inqui- 
ries. The belief in die impossibility of a vacuum having, with 
that of otli®* scholastic tenets, gradually declined over Eu- 
rope, it had been surmised, that the forming of a void was a 
task perfiaps within die compass of human ingenuity. To 
wffect this, w^as the great object cf Giiricke’s ambition. lie 
filled a wooden cask with w'ater, and inserted, at the bottom of 
it, a small inclined sucking pump, which was w^orked vigorous- 
ly by three stout men ; a hissing noise was heard like that of 
boiling water, the air entered from above through the interstices 
of the wood, and water came out. He next took a smaller cask, 
with a sucker adajrtcd to it, and placed it widiin a large one, 
having filled up the interval with water : On working the pump 
as before, die water was forced through the .pores of the wood 
into the inner cask, and no foithcr cflect was produced. Foil- 
ed in these attempts, he had then recourse to a cop}ier ball, to 
ihe lower part of wliich an inclining sucker or syringe was .fix- 
«€d, and at last he succeeded in extracting the air. Ibe opera- 
tion of pumping was contintied, until no more air was perceived 
to come out at tlie vent On opening die cock, the air rushed 
in with violence; but the apparatus would continue tolerably 
tight for the space of a day or two. TIic construction was af- 
terwards rendered more perfect with a sloping metallic syringe, 
the joints being secured in water. Such was the original form 
'ci die air-pump, which, thou^ simple and rude, it long retain- 
ed on the Continent. With that valuable machine GUrickfi • 
mode several interestirig and very important experiments. One 
<ef these, intended to demonstrate the pressure of the atmosphere, 
•anil consisting of two hollow copper hemispheres, closely fitt^^ 

* In the armoury of Schraetau, an air gun of a bad construction 
jvras found, which bore the date 1474 . Marin of Lisieux, in Nptf 
ipsaiidy, a fomeus artist^ made a ce^pitol one for Henry !¥« 
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and from vhidi the air is extr^acted, has been since known by 
the name of the Magdeburg Experiment. This he exhibited, in 
before the deputies of the empire and the foreign minis* 
t0rs, assembled at the Diet of Ratisbon. The aclion of two 
j^^ms, comprising each a dozen horses, and made to puU id 
opposite directions, was insufficient to separate the hemispheres. 
It was now that Gurickc heaid, for tlie first time, of TorriceDi’s 
great discovery ; and tlxe intelligence must have been delightful 
to him who, by a route so different, had 'arrived at a similar 
conclusion. 

The burgomaster of Magdeburg, after his return home, pro- 
secuted a variety of kindred inquiries. Having fitted a vessel 
with a stop-cock, lie carried it up to a height, and, on opening 
it, part of the contained air rushed out. Tlje cock being shut,, 
lie reversed the experiment below, and a portion of the external 
nir was observed to flow into the vessel. Giiricke, Jiaving ex- 
hausted a largo bottle, concluded from tlie loss of weight that 
the air is 970 times lighter tlian water : a very near approxi-i 
mation, especially when we consider the residuum of air whied 
must have still remained in the bottle. He proposed to mea- 
sure the variulilc pressure of the atmosphere, by weighing at 
different times a closed hollow ball of a foot in diameter — an 
instrument which, in die sequel, obtained the appellation of 
Boyle^s Statical Balance. He took great pleasure in a sort of 
huge weather-glass whicli he had erected in his lioiisc : It con- 
sisted of a very long tube raised up the wall, and terminating in 
a tall and rather wide glass hermetically sealed, in which a toy 
of the shape of a man had been lodged : die whole being filled 
with water, and planted in a bason sit the ground, the column 
instantly sunk to its proper elevation, leaving die toy floating at its 
surface ; and the under part of the .apparatus being concealed in 
the wainscotting, die little image, or weather-mannikin, as he 
called “it, made its appearance only in fine weather. This 
whimsical piece of mechanism, under the name of anemoscope^ 
Gt^s^per vmmy more than all his real discoveries,, was admired 
by the ignorant populace ; and Gurickc was therefore shrewdly 
auspe^d of being familiar with the powers of darkness. His 
. hous^paviug once been struck with lightning, it was regarded 
by the vulgar as an evident mark of the displeasure of heaven^ 
for brylng too curiously into the secrets of nature. 

Blit it'was ^cJlccly of less importance to measure the tem<9 
peraturg, than to determine the pressure, of the atmosphere, 
i The weight iff a given bulk pf air depends on its density, and 
this density is materially aflfected W the degree of heat to which 
it is pxpo;^. The indications of the barometer arc in many 
ylbscs uriperfoct, widiout the farther' aid of the thermometer^ 
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an instrument which, though invented sooner, took a mugh 
longer period to arrive at a state of improvement. Tlie effect 
of lieat in expanding various bodies, could not» altogether escape 
tlie observation of early times. In air, that dilatation is most , 
conspicuous, and appears to have been first noticed. Heron of 
Alexandria, about the third century of the Christian era, con-» 
structed an hydraulic machine, by wnich the air, confined within 
a receiver communicating \)y pipes with a bason of water, and 
exposed to the vicissitudes of day and night, caused the liquid 
alternately to rise and fall. It was that bulky and complex ap- 
paratus which, according to his own candid acknowledgment, 
suggested to Sanctorio, a learned Italian physician, tlie first 
idea of a thermometer. This ingenious person, born at Capo 
iHstria in 1560, was many years a very dislinguished pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of Pad nil, where he seems 
to have directed his talents chiefly to the improvement of the 
practice of his profession, by borrowing and adapting to his 
purpose the aids of the mechanic arts. Pursuing those views, 
nc was led to the beautiful and important discovery of insensi- 
ble perspiration, having contrived the famous balance to ascer- 
tain readily the smallest difference in the wciglit of the human 
body, and for which he is treated with ignorant and misplaced 
ridicule, by a conceited w riter in the Spectator. He proposed 
u variety of hygroscopt*] for ascertaining humidity,, which so 
much affects the health ; he applied the }7ei]du1um,to determine 
the quickness of the pulse, forming what lie called n pitlsilogej in 
which the string siispcnding a ball was gradually shortened till 
its vibrations corresponded with the beats ; and lastly, to mea- 
sure the heat of the skin, he reduced the apparatus of Heron 
hito a compendious and convenient shape, being a hollow ball 
ivith a long narrow stem resting in a cup of water. This sim- 

K lc instrument he exhibited at his public lecture in 1595 ; and 
e continued for twenty years afterwards to show it annually,, 
under some variety of form, to the numerous pupils who resort- 
ed for the benefit of his instructions from ail parts of Europe. 
By* help of his thermometer, Sanctorio made some curious 
observations ; he measured the action of the sun*beams on it& 
blackened bulb, and he imagined that he had been able to dc^, 
tect the heat of the niooifs rays, in opposition to a prevailing 
o|)inion which attributed to them a certain cold and numil^ng 
quality. ' * ' . 

Soon afterwai*ds, and evidently without any communiiSEttio^ ^ 
with Italy, the thermometer W'as re-iiiveiited in Holland^ by Cor- 
nelius Drebbcl, the son of a rich pe/isant at Alkniaer, ana who,' 
jiavingfroin his chijdhood shdwm uncommotl talents, received thq 
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a superior education. He excdled in IrAinii)^ curi- 
ous pieces of mechanism, and was tempted by his exquisue skill 
.to .pursue the dream of the perpetual motion. In aiming at this 
vkrionary sclieme, he Itad occasion to remark the effbeit of heat 
in dilating the volume of air ; and, sometime before' the year 
160S, he produced an instrument resembling the simplest kind 
exhibited by Sahetorio, but holding dilute agua fortis instep 
of water, that it might not by freezing burst the tube, lliis 
thermometer or wcaUicr-glaSs, as he considered it, was in 1605 
brought over 'by him to England, . where he resided several 
years. Bdng well received at Court, he amused King James 
with the sight of his chomicnl experiments and mechanical 
contrivances ; and it deserves to be noticed, that he astonished 
the royal favourites, by performing, in their presence near 
jGrnvesend, a submarine navigarion for the space of' a mile under 
the Thames. Drebbdi, who was ever m 3 'stcrious and reserved, 
afterwards returned to the Continent, and appeal's to have spent 
the rest of his life as an adventurer among princes, and exposed 
to great perversity of fortune. 

The members of the Academy del Cimento, founded at Flo- 
rence in 1657, and supplied with lilieral funds, were particu- 
larly active ii;i the prosecution of physical researches. They 
first repea^ the experiment of the concentration of cold by 
reflection, and marked the effect by means of the air-tliermo- 
meter of Drebbel or Sahetorio. 'I'his instrument they were so- 
licitous to improve. Instead of air, they substituted spirits of 
wine, a fluid of great expansibility ; and to the tube they at'< 
tached a scale graduated on a regular plan, but after no vciy 
£xed principles. The Florimtinc Academicians constructed, 
tliou^ unfortunately with difi^ent scales, three several kinds of 
thermoscopes or thermometers, as they were afterwards called; 
These inetruraents or measurers of heat, being copied Italian 
artists, were, under the name of the Florence Glass, widely cir- 
culated over Eiurope; but, owing to their careless execution^ 
thOT did not acquire any decided reputation. ' ' ‘ ’ 

Wil^^iin the snort space of less than forty years, the stores 
sdence were thus enriched by the invention of four capital' 
fttnunoits— the barometer and thermometer, die telcsct^ and 
laiorosoope. Their application unveiled a new system of things, 
hnd at Imgth est^iuied philosophy on sure and invulnerable 
primeipkw. Before tliese helps were devised, the im^ginadon 
waspdered without guidance, and aU was loose and base^ con- 
jecture. ,Bllt henceforward every fleedng hypothesis was subject^ 
ed to the aoenrate standordsipf weight and measitre. The inven- 
tion of a phikKSophical instruiBeut miaindeed always ccunineoced | 
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chain of new discoveries, which extend thoin-!(»lves in a variety 
of directions. I’he remote objects are gradually hi'ouglit near- 
er ; our conclusions acquire greater precision and extent ; and 
successive prospects rise before ns, and expand in contihua} 
progression. 

- About this period, the new philosophy, with a taste for ex- 
perimental knowledge, was introduced into England, "which, 
in the progress of ficuence and of' the arts, had lingered more 
than half a century behind the Continent. Gilbert indeed had, 
early in the reign of James I., given a fine specimen of .induc- 
tion, in his treatise on magnetism ; but bis example had l)een 
suffered to pass away witliout rousing imitation. Bacon had 
next, with liis capacious mind, embraced the whole circle of 
learning, and strongly urged the necessity of reforming it in 
every brancli. While lie exposed the iiitilitv of rearing hypo- 
theses, he recommended the constant appeal to facts, and dis- 
played die advantage, in experimental rcsearcli, of emplojnng 
instruments to assist the powers of oUservation. On the proper 
mode of conducting philosophical inquiries, he has left us some 
masterly sketches and striking remarks. Unfortiniatcly, the vi- 
gorous intellect of Bacon ivanted the graces of refinement, and 
tlie aids derived from a sedulous cultivation. He was still in- 
fected with a taste for the subtleties and endless subdivisions of 
the schools, and wdiich the habits of his profession had h mani^ 
fest tendency to rivet ; and, scarcely acquainted widi the bare 
elements of Geometry, that great instrument of phifosophidal 
discovery, he w’as ignorant and careless of the mighty revolution 
in science effected abroad After his melancholy full from tlie 
hlgliest office in the state, he occasituially relieved liis severer 
studies, and the tedious hours of solitude, by rcjxiating expe- 
riments and processes of the simplest kiiirl. He frequently men- 
tions his weather-glass, or as he calls it, but which 

was really the same as wliat Drebbcl had lately| brought over 
from Holland. The specimens which Bacon has given of hit 
method of induction— the essay on Heat, and that on. Windt 
—-were far from being happy or successful. They consist of a 
loose assemblage of (foservations and undistinguished facts, dis- 
figured' often by credulity, perplexed by nominal distinctiops and 
the admixture of parnliel or contrasted instances, and wliich, 
after all this parade, lead to no intelligible conclusion. From 
such examples we may suspect, that it is easier sometimea tel 
Strike out general and brilliant views, than to pursue tlie detaOtf 
6f investigation with a niiiuite and discriminating accuracy^ 
The philosophical works of Bacon, however highly we may 
lue them at present, remained long neglected b^h at home and 
abroad, and appear never to bave^ad any' sensible influente ia 
tiastcning the progress of science. It Is a circum&taBice 
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tremcly. remarkable, tliat more than years after their 

}>ub]icuiion, Dr Barrow, a man of profound learniiig, conjoined 
wHIt great acuteness and ijigenuity, having occasion, in his ma*- 
ihematicaJ lectures, to enumerate those who had contributed to 
the advancement of philosopliy, does not once mention the name 
of Bacon^ Those works did not perhaps acquire their prei-cmi- 
iicnt reputation in this country, till after tlie commendation be- 
stowed on them by Daleiiibert, in the celebrated ))reface to the 
Bhcyclopcdie : nor can it be altogelber concealed, that those who 
have since been the most lavish in their praise of the Baconian 
philosophy, liavc seldom luid the fortune to be much distin- 
guished by their physical discoveries, or their intiiruite acquaint- 
ance with tlie nice and difficult art of experimenting. 

But if England, with her usual reluctance to adopt any thing 
like improvement, was slow in entering the course, she soon de- 
veloped her native energy^ and thenceforth atoned for Iier past 
supineness, by rimiiing the most brilliant career. All the great 
discoveries in idiysics, and especially in aslroiiomv, for near a 
century afLcrwarcis, were made in this island. A coiistellatiou 
of talents arose, of the very first order ; — Wren, Wallis, Hooke, 
Hjilley, Gregory, and lastly Newton, tlie ornament of our spe- 
cies. The progress which these jihilosophers achieved, w^as 
moreover the fruit of their single and unaided exertions ; for 
they could not receive much encouragement from the public; 
and they experienced none of that patronage which the govern- 
ments of other countries are proud to bestow. 

During the time of the Usurpation, many })ersons of ^imi- 
ly and cmication, who, in the course of the civil wars; liad reli- 
eved themselves obnoxious to the ruling party, sought shelter 
on the Continent ; and, being disengaged from public aflairs, 
and having abundance of leisure, they became acquainted with 
the new philosophy, and by degrees acquired a relish lor ex- 
pcrirncnlfil inquiries. Moray, the first president of the ll(>yal 
■ Society, Brouiiker, lioyle, and others, fall imder that description. 
These ^€^pectable exiles, on their return home at the llestora- 
tion, imported into England a riglit teste for prosecuting scien- 
tific research. Prince Rupert, too, had tlie merit of introduc- 
ing from Germany scvcriil ingenious arts, and -established at 
Bristol the first ghissliouse in the island. An association w^as 
soon formed with a view’ to pliilosophical inquiry, consisting of 
some distinguished nobility and gentry, joined to professional 
meti and esixscially physicians, aild incorporated by charter 
^tyle of the Royal Society ; a title easily conferred, 
only tiling almost which it has ever owed to the bounty of 
The labours of this illustrious body, from its total 
|ftcicncy of means, were long venr humble and obscure. The* 
Bl^catipn of the I’hilosophicul UVansactions, though without 
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competition, and in the form of a periodical journal, Vas re- 
peatedly suspended, owing to their very limited sale. That an 
institution, directed to the most useful purposes, should have lan- 
guished for want of due support, is indeed a lasting reproach to 
tke government and to the country. The records of its early^ 
proceedings disclose circumstances wliich are very humiliating. 
The muniiicence of the house of Norlblk, indeed, forms a 
dkl exception ; but many of tlie chief nobility and gentry dis- 
continued for years their small annual contribution, and, though 
most submissively reminded of tlieir neglect, they had the mean- 
ness to refuse the payment of those arrears, and allowed their 
names to be crazed from tlie list of members. Under such dis- 
couragements, it is rather surprising that a mere voluntary as- 
sociation should from the beginning have been able to effect so 
much as it did. 

One of the most diligent promoters of the Royal Society w^as 
Boyle ; a man of great worth and benevolence of char^^^ter^ 
who, thougli not possessed of the higher energies of mind, nor 
exempt from credulity, very laudably devoted his time and his 
fortune to philosophical pursuits. His own waitings are feeble, 
confused, and excessively prolix ; but he had the merit of choos- 
ing Hooke for his operator, the most original and inventive 
genius of the age, w’ho was not less teady in contriving pieces 
of mccJianism, than skilled in die execution of them, hfo irti- 
proved essentially the air-pump, by securing the joints with oil, 
instead of water, and substituting for die syringe a barrel, in 
which the piston was moved by rack-w^ork. With this instru- 
ment, Boyle repeated and varied tlie experiments on the rare- 
f ictioii of the air ; and, by his frequent comrnuhieations to the 
Society, he rendered the subject in some degree fashionable. 
Hooke, being afterwards engaged as curator to that learned 
body, supplied, from his activity and fertile resources, a conti- 
nual succession of experiments, calculated both to amuse and 
instruct. Among other things exhibited before them, the fill- 
ing of the Torricellian tube, or cane, ’ as it was then called, 
and still deemed a novelty in England, was repeatedly tried with 
success ; though several of the members appeared to hesitate, or 
.to yield at best a reluctant assent to the capital inference drawn 
from it. Some steps were how'ever made in the inquiry : the 
ascent of the mercurial column, from the effect of augmented 
pressure, was observed at the l^ttom of coal-pits, and at con- 
siderable depths under water near the mouth of the Tirnmes; 

Among the first in Britain that attempted to measure the 
heights of mountains by observing the mercui$al coluuin, was 
George Sinclair, who hod been professor 'of philosophy iti die 
University of Glasgow, and appears to have lost his office in 
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1662, Aiideclining to comply with the Episcopal form of church 
([ovemment, which w^as then violently tlinist upon the people 
of Sratland. This very credulous but ingenious man, after hia 
•ejection, betook himself to the business of a mineral sui-veyor or 
practical engineer, and was employed ih this profession by seve^. 
ral proprietors of mines,, and « particularly by Sir James' Hope^' 
who, haying sat in Barchone’s parliament, was probably no<^ 
wise averse, to his Presbyterian scruples. Sinclair, in the years 
1668 and 1670, observed the heights of Arthur’s Seat, Lead- 
hiUs and Tintoc, above the adjacent plains. He followed the 
original mode of carrying a sealed tube to the top of the moun- 
tain, where, filling it with quicksilver, and inverting it in a ba- 
aon, he maiiccd the elevation of thq suspended column, and re- 
peated the same cxperimcjit below ; a very rude method certain- 
ly, — but no better was practised in England for more than thirty 
years afterwards. To the instrumciil fitted up in a frame, Sin- 
clair first gave the name of baroscope^ or indicator of *wcighf» 
The favourite termination scope was afterwards changed into 
the more definite word meter i and the compound name haro^ 
.therefore, signifies ‘ a measurer of the weight of the 
• atmosphere. ’ ^ 

In those rude attempts at measuring heights by die barome- 
ter, the atmosphere w^as regarded simply as an homogeneous 
fluid, and possessing the* same density throughout its whole' 

* Sinclair was author of a well known little book, entitled, Satan* s 
Invisible Wwld Displayed, and at a former period greedily devoured 
by the Scottish peasantry. In a quarto volume on ^ Hydrostatics and 
the Working of Coal Mines,’ printed in Holland in 1672, and pub- 
lished by subscription, he bad strangely inserted a tnte relation f 
the Witches <f Glenhce. But, some very learned men of that age > 
were guilty of like follies. — We are concerned to observe, that the 
celebrated James Gregory, who, with talents of the very first order,- 
yet sterns to ha^^ had a violent temper, and to have imbibed an* he- . 
teditary attachment to royalisni and episcopacy, sliould liave stooped 
to Ctt&ck an inoffensive and perhaps unfortunate man. He wrote a 
small tract against Sinclair’s Hydrostatics, with the quaint title of 
the Aft o^yeighing Vdtiity, and under the thin disguise of Patrick 
Mather, ^TOibeadie of the University of St Andrews. It is a pro- 
duction' full of low scurrility, ax^d memorable only for a short Latin 
paper annexed to it, containing the series first given to represent 
the motion of. a pendulum. ' There is preserved in tlie British Mu* 
aeum a; letter from Gregory to Collins, boasting of his project, and 
aolicking ud'onnation with which to overwhelm liijs antagonist. It is 
' ouiioiiiB nowisver to observe, that with all his eagerness to heap' rl- 
dipule on the poor author, he has never once touched on theabsuidf' 
epificd^'of iritc^. Sucli was the temper of the timiu 1 
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mass ; ft supposition Mrhich, in the case of moderate ascent6» is 
not very erroneous, but whitdi diUfers widely from the truth, 
when the elevation becomes considerable. The next step to-> 

. wards improvement, was to conceive the density of the air to 
decrease regularly with its ahitude, and thus form an arithme** 
tried progression. On that hypothesis, the combined experi** 
ments of Galileo and Torricelli gave less than five miles for the 
height of our atmo^here, or about twelve miles, if we adopt 
the more correct observation of Giincke ; whereas the calcula- 
tion grounded on the limits of twilight and refraction^ though 
not dtogether unexceptionable data^ represented this elevation 
to be at%ast forty-five miles. It was therefore essential to de- 
termine the relation between the density of the air and its elas- 
ticity, or the force with which it resists compression. Mariotte 
in France, and Townley in England, nearly about the same 
time, discovered that important law, and ascertained, by a set 
of accurate experiments, that the elasticity of this fluid is ex- 
actly proportioned to Hs density. The former, after some olv 
scure allusion to logarithms, contented himself, in 1676, with 
regarding the decrease of density upwards, as nearly uniform. 
But the &mous Dr Halley, a man of very superior talents and 
great versatility of genius, setting out from that experiment 
tal principle, subjected the rules of measirrement by the ba- 
rometer to geometrical investigation, and delivered in 168S 
the beautiful theorem on which the calculation is now found- 
ed, and wl;ich establishes, that the heights being assumed 
in arithmetical, the corresponding densities of the air must fbl^ 
low a geometrical,, progression. In fiict, if we conceive the at- ) 
inosphere to be divided into a multitude of equally thin horizon'^ ^ 
tal slra^a or layers, it is evident that each successive strat%aa 
will, to the pressure of the su]ierincumbent mass, add its 'own 
weight, which being as its density pr elasticity, is therefore pro^ 
portioned to the collective pressure ; and consequently the den- 
sities continually increase downwards, exactly in the same wayt» 
and after a like progression, as money accumulates at compound 
interest, where a constant portion of the aggregate fund is re^ 
gularly joined to the capital. But Halley, uniting practice wi^ 
'Uieory, observed in 1697 the mercurial column at the level of tfa^ 
sea, and on the summit of Snowdun, and found it to stand respec- > 
tivdy at 29.9 and 26.1 inches;. the height of the mountain be^ 
ing previously determined by a trigonometriced operation 
be 124>0 yards. He was thence enabled to tpndude, thlE^t the 
air doubles its rarity for every three miles and a half of ascent 
In 1687, Newton resumed the problem of the '^adatibn of 
atmospheric density, in his immortal trincipidj and solved it 
vi^ith that generality which suited his petietrating mind. He 
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•there demcmstrated, that admitting the particles of air, like 
other bodies, to have their weight or attraction, diminished' as 
the squares of their distances from the centre of the earth, if 
those distances be taken in harmonic progression, the corres-** 
ponding densities of the atmosphere will form a geometrical 
.-one.'* Since the diminution of attraction however, at the 
greatest height which we are able to reach, amounts only to the 
‘ two thousandth part of the whole ; this difference is too minute 
to be admitted in practice ; and the simpler law first pointed out 
by the sagacity of Halley, is judged sufficiently accurate for 
every real purpose. 

To apply the principle for calculating heights from barome- 
trical observations, it was previously requisite to ascertain, by 
•experiment, the coefficient expressing the precise relation be- 
tween the density and elasticity of the air, or to determine the 
altitude of an equiponderant column of homogeneous fluid. 
-This could be done in two ways ; either by finding with accu- 
racy tlie specific gravity of air^ or by comparing trigonometri- 
cal measurements with the results obtained on a gi'eat scale by 
the barometer. But the discrepancies appeared very perplex- 
ing, Though experiments were now brought to greater nicety, 
•different authors had represented air in all the jutermediate dc- 
•grees from 798 to 885 times lighter than water. This was ow- 
ing chiefly to the omission of the influence of heat, which dilates 
the air so considerably, and alters the relation of its density and 
elasticity. It became necessary to introduce a new element into 
-the computation of barometrical observations; and philosophers 
-were again induced to turn their attention to tire improvement 
•of the thermometer. 


* The investigation may be given very concisely in the modem 
•symbols. Let x and V denote the Jieights of two stations above the 
•surface, y and y the corresponding densities of the atmosphere, a the 
measure of the air’s, elasticity, or the altitude of a column of homo- 


geneous fluid, which by its weight could balance that elasticity, and 
radius of the earth. The density of the air being as the in- 
qPbbent pressure, its decrement must evidently be proportioned to 
the weight of each superadded minute stratum^ or to the density of, 
this stratum multiplied into its thickness and force of attraction. 

■Wherefore— = or — and the 
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' Tf r be considered as indefinitely great in comparison with x, 
I'then.. ■■ x, as io the common 
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Tlie great object was to bring the diermoteiiibel^ tb spedc the 
same tankage. To effiict Hthf; it -wata «^‘tdi^t to sdetst lit 
proper fliiid, and to adept an nnilOTin ahd t!OlSily^^ • Air'* 

spuit of wine* linseed oil* i|ad lasdj* qnidaflver* w^ sdected 
iu’ succession. The t^piorature of calars atid deq> c|Uri£i*' as 
indieating the natural heat o£ our ^be» had long b^ thoi^^t- 
' invariaUe j but fiurther experience discovoKid the inliecUra^<^ 
that supposition* and showed it to be mldniiillv aflfected*' by 
peculiar circumstances* especially the latitude of the place* and 
Its elevation above the leva of the sea. iCongdation* or rather 
the thawing of ice or the melting of snow* wUs th^ fimnd to 
remain fixed ; an important remark* which had first- occurred 
to Giirick^* but was overlooked till a considerable time' .after- 
wards. From that point therefore, the thennometers now con- 
stnicted began their divisions. But three several methods cf 
regulating the scides -were successively adcipted. 

1 . The mostobvious mode* was to make thedividons on thesiem 
to correspond with the decimal parts of the vdhwne' of fluid con- 
tained in the bulb. Amontons* a person of great ingenuity and 
mechanical contrivance* havingfound that air, whatever its density 
may be, dilates etpially and uniformly by the application of heat* 
employed that fluid* under a state of high compression* for cem- 
structing a standard or universal thermometer. To a strong 
glass ban of three inches in diameter* he joined hermetically a 
tube of above six feet long* and which he bait , bade into a ver- 
tical position} then he intr^uced quicksilver* till this column*!^ 
compressing the induded air* mounted very conaderably in the 
tube* and stood at 51i French inches* when the instrument was 
plunged in mdting snow; but* immersing it in boiling wator* the’ 
inercuiy rose to 73 inches. The intermediate degreeeof ton- 
perature were marked at every inch and half inch';, m the awent 
of the mercurial column. Ibis instrumeiA* w^cb was precisely 
of the kind now termed a manometer^ served merely to Kguh^ 
other thennometers of a smaller and more commodious constriic- 
tion. But* ind^iendently of boat* it was besides liable to be 
'affected the variation of atmoipheric pressure ; 'and AmoU- 
• tons evidendy sought to avmd* or at least to diminidi*. 
convenience* by opposii^ to sudi external action the. concocf- 
trat^ dastidty of confined air. -The error* howevw* occaoc^ 
ed by extreme dianuC of wedber* mi^t stffl amotmt to half 
inch* or to one.of nis diviaons.— About die sooie^me*. or 
- cpmmoioemait of the eighteenth ooitui^y ^levtaar bhBM|f 
bast a kee^ ^ugb rapid i^mceon the of 
.pi<^9<iae4 a thermometer of a much ra^pfo aiid more elMpii^ . 
o^Qtoteedoii* ^fbjr ibb'dnid of ei^Muioiv 
VOL. xz. NO; 39. ST * 
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oil) a ▼orjr -fixed su&tance. ' Reckooinff the bulb to contain 
10,000 ^ual ^srts, at the temperabure of meldng snow, the rise 
of llie liquid in the tube was expressed by 256 parts at blood 
heat) biy 725 at thatx^boihng water, and by 1516 at the fusion 
of tin.' As these numbers appeared excessively large, he (hose 
to mark the heat of the human body sHth 12 d^rees, and re> 
'duced the (^er expansions, in the same proportion, to 94 and 
Tl of his d^ees. But the primury divisions were not easily 
determined ; and linseed oil, bdng a viscid liquid and smt to 
-adheie-to the tube, was afterwanu laid aside. — ^It certaimy is 

S back the stream of invention, to notice the thermometer 
Eteaumur produced in 1730 , and which, thou^ grounded 
on erroaeowi pruuaples, soon acquired and still maintains a most 
exten^e circulation. This instrument was large and clumsy, 
having a bt^ of two or three inishes in diameter, and ^ed with 
a weak spirit of wine that held cine third of water : the capacity 
being divided into 1000 equal parts, the d^rees, after this scale, 
were counted iqtu^rds from die point of the artificial congelation 
of water,'and the liquor was believed to reach to 90 at the moment 
when ebullition began. But spirit of wine, even though diluted, 
could never attain the heat of boiling water, and must itself have 
been thrown into ebullition many degrees below that limit. — ^Ro^ 
•mer, the celebrated Danish astronomer, who made the fine disco- 
very of the motion of light, first recommended quicksilver as the 
most proper, fluid for the constructiem of thermometers ; and 
Hidley and Amontons had remained, about the sume time, that 
-it expands unifocmly with heat, and renwins nearly stationary 
-at the point of boiling water. Delisle of St Petersbuig, set 
out from this principle, and produced in 1733 a descending 
scale. The mercury being distinguished into 10,000 parts, the 
(»rFesp<mding contractions' were marked on the stem, that of., 
-(xmgelation being 153 di^ees, or in round numbers 150 . 

2. An degant and ve^ ingenious method for graduating ther- 
ifuun^rs, was proposed in 1694, by Renaldini. He made use 
.of quicknlvery'imd confined the 'scale between the usual limits 


of nreesing and ebullhioo, ascertaining die intermeiSate divi- 


.lO.to 2, 9';to.3, and so oo, till thetamipatioa of these diaages. 
V;-Th^ Mnd . (^.fEjxptfimept . M the -mare remarkable as it afi- 
' teiijiliiidsd^.tq. stnae very, important oondnsibns respecting the 
of htat^, -and prov^ that quu^lver mepands uniformly . 
-e^wil add^ps of temperature, wh& Iphit <)£ wine swes^ 
IPonsUiQdyan a hkaigprogtossioii; ^ J 
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S. But the most accurate, and by &r the' simplest mode 
of regulating tlie thermometric scale, is founded on the equal 
division of the interr^ observed between two fixed points. 
Fahrenheit, to tirhose ai^uity and skill this instrument owes its 
perfection, was a merdumt at pant^ic, who, having feiled in 
business, and bein^ fond of mechmucs and chemistry, had re- 
course to tile making of thermometers, as the means of gaumm 
a slender livelihood. At first be used spirit of wine, yet a£ 
ways constructed those instruments very small and uncmnmon- 
ly neat. But, 'not meeting with sufficient encouragement 
at home, he was induced, 'about the year 1720, to remove into 
‘Holland ; and he spent the rest of his laborious life at Amster^ 
dam. He now preferred quicksilver for filling his thermome- 
ters, and took the greatest pains in their accurate graduation. 
He seenis to have begun with the favourite division . of the mmr- 
cury into 1 0,000. equal parts $ of which lie reckoned 64, from 
congelation . or the temperature of ice dissolved in water, -up to 
blood heat, and 32 downwards to what he conceived to be {ex- 
treme cold, produced by the mixture of salt with snow, or ra- 
ther of ice, water, aiid sal ammoniac. These numbers, ginng 
an extent of nearly an hundred degrees to the whole scale, 
were very commodious, and suggested a system of- continual 
bisection. Accordingly, the smaU mercurial thermometers from 
the hands of Fahrenheit himself, have their divisions engraved 
on a slip of paper neatly folded close to the stm, -withvthe 
degrees numbered by pairs on each side, and the whole en- 
closed within a glass case hermetically sealed. The same plan 
was, many years after, followed by Wilson at London,- ami 
next at Glasgow, where this ingenious man engaged in the 
morc extensive and luawtive concern of a type foundeiy. But 
Fahrenheit soon advanced a step farthei*. He renuu'ked, in bis 
numerous trials, that the heat of boiling water senraUy varies 
at different times, according to the state of the weather, but 
found it to remain always constant under the same atmospheric 
.pressure. With the regulation of the barometer, therefore, , at 
its mean altitude, another fixed point was determined, corres- 
ponding to the 212th division of his scale^or 180 degrees above 
the point of congelation. Thermometers durided ip that way, 
were not only circulated ov^ Holland and the norffi of Ger- 
many, but, from the .ssainience of ihe maker, vvsve gme- 
raHy introduced idto this island, by the young mm who at that 
..time flocked to Leaden finr the study of law and medicine.— 
^ ' The instrummt owes its final improvement to Celsius of Steak- 
-Vhdm, who, in- 1742, jdaced the beginning of the scale 
g^tion, and divided the internd between it;^d the hoifinil; 
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point into 100 degrees, and extending a portion of them down> 
wards. This thermometer is i^xactly same with whiit has 
been dnce called in France the 'cmt^^de or centesimal., and 
whieb, from the fitness and siiitplicity -pf its construction, de- 
serves to be universally adopted. . 

- Tbe obstruction of the t>aroiiieter itself underwent various 


modifications and improvements. A great oinect at first was 
to render its variations more perc^tible, by enlarging the ^1e. 
With that view, Descartes proposed the compound barome- 
ter, in which the tube was swelled out near the. tup, and then 
rote with a narrow stem, holding water above the quicksilver. 
This instrument was afterwards improved by Hooke into the 
double barometer, a syphon tube ming usra with a slender 
branch, containing a column of coloured dcliquiatc potash in- 
stead of water. This ingenious person also constructed the 
wheel barometer, whidi is still in pretty i^cral request. Mor- 
latod and Rahiazmi suggested tlm inenned barometer. The 
conical or pendant barmneter wm an el^uit contrivance of A- 
ttiM^ns, and appears not to be well Known as it deserves. 
And, lastly, John Bernoulli invented the horizontal or rectan- 
gular .barometer, a specious yet imperfect machine. But these 
oOinplex emistruettons are subject to much irregularity ; and it 
has ueen ^nd by expmience, that the simple barometer, fitted 
with a proper Vernier, is after all the best and most accurate. 
The only modifications of it now in use, are the marine and the 
moimtain barmneters ; the former contrived to prevent the agi- 
tation of the quicksilver Srom the rolling at sea, and the latter 
disposed in the most portable form, with nice adjustments for 
the measuring df heights. 

Some perfMndng sources of error in the indications of the 
barometer, were detected by degrees. The suspension of li-' ' 
qtuds in narrow tubes by capillary acdou, had long been ob- 
sei^ed. But thia force has an opposite effect on a .column of 
mercniy, the partideaof whidi having a stronger attraction to ,■ 
eof^ other than to the sides of the' glass, approach towards the 
geti^ld'nuHS^ and exhilnt a convex, instead of a concave, inir- 


iaoe. AcGordiimly,- whmi'the tube of the barometer is narrow,’ 
the qqH^iver £ies not rise to die true height. This inaccura- 
cy, is removed in the latest cmntructions ; the surplus 

mereuxy being coirtained in, a bi^ or bm^ aind its surfiice always 
broimlit, by tb^ressore of a sdrew, to . a constant mark in a 
Ismal&iflaBiKcriiig tub^ of the same width ks the main colump; .; 

cause of ducrebancy reanh^ invesdgatiom'l.. 

^^^Hu^gthe uMde ef a oarometnc txilto.’it^^.'s^^ vrihb,”' 
twdlidae gf ^ the miecea^, ' 
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was perceived to stand uDusuallj low | whidi effiect seemed owing, 
to the elasticity of the diffuse vapour cdlected within the vacant 
space at the top. TLe'gteat object wse>'therefore» to disdiavge. 
from the mercury every' particle of air or moisture which nu^t 
adhere to it. jCussini, early in the; last <»ntary, boiled the ^piick> 
silver widiio the tube ; and this capital improvemrat was, in the 
sequel, revived by Deluc, and is now generally practised. But. 
cven'the boiling must be r^ulated i Ibr if the meccuiy be too 
long exposed to the action m heat, it will sujKr a partud oxyd- 
ation, and will line the inside of the tube with a thpi yellow 
crust, which attracts the column upward's. Laplace was evi- 
dently mistaken, in simposing the mercurial column to assume 
a horizontal surface, from being thoroughly purged by careful 
and continued boiling ; since it can only proceed from a coun- 
teracting adhesion, similar to what obtains when the innde of 
the tube is rubbed with grease or oiL 

After the law of the profession of density in the atmosphmvt 
had been discovered, and the barometer and thermometar brought- - 
nearly to a state of perfection, nothing more seemed wanting to- 
wards ascertaining by their means the height of moontuns. Yet 
still for many years was the application cn the barometer to diat 
object, though not entirely fbi^tten, suffered to make a very - 
slow and doAthil advance. *^6 rule which Halley gave, md 
which proceeded on tlie compensation of errors, was only .s 
rough approximation. Reckoning water 13|. times lighter uui. 
quiwsilver and 800 times heavier than air, it followed, that tins 
fluid is 10800 times lighter than quicksilver ; or that a column of 
air 900 feet in height, would correspond to the difference of ap 
inch in the altitude of the mercuty. Assuming SO inches, there- 
fore, as the medium range of the barometer, ne instituted this 
propotrtion-— As .0144)765, or the arithmetical mean between the 
differences of the logarithms .of 29 and SO and of 30 and 31, is 
tQ the d^ercnce of the logarithms of the altitudes of the . mer- 
curial columns at, the two stations, so i^ 900 jbo the observed 
height in feet The result, computed in this way, was evident- 
ly tne same as if the logarithmic differ^ce had been multiplied 
by the constant number 62170, and wkich would correspond to 
an equiponderant atmospheric column of 27000 feet — IDanid 
Bernoulli, who succe^ea at a great interval of time, threw out^ 
in his Hyirodmamca^ some vafie hypothesm i^ecdng the. 
constitution of the atmq^ihere, and rashly deviatea from, the 
principle of thefl^metrical progressiim of densi^. In this de- 
parture he was fellowed by Cassini and Horrehbw, who inferr % 
red, fi^m their partial observations, that t^ baroiuuter is 
ject to irregularity ; and that, near the suifece of the earth, ^ 
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ubeys a different law from what obtains at great derations. An 
important step however was, in 1758, made by Bougner, an 
able mathematician and a very skilful and ingenious observer, 
who had been several years employed in measuring a degree on 
die stupoidous dd^ of the Andes. From the comparison of 
more than thirty m^nct diservadons, he deduced a simple and 
elegant rule for computing heights by help of the barometer': 
It ra, that the difference between the mgaridims of the mercurial 
columns at the two stations beiim diminished by the thirtieth part, 
and the decimal point shifted tour places back, will express the 
required elevation in toises. But Bouguer was persuaded, that 
this rule would not hold exactly in Europe, or in the lower rc- 
^ons of the torrid zone ; and to explain the deviation, he had 
recourse to the forced supposition, that' the particles of air have 
different degrees of elasticity, nearly similar to what Newton 
had formerly advanced, in attempting to reconcile theory with 
the actual propagation of sound. Lambeit, a philosopher 
of great originality and penetr^on, afterwards published some 
excdQent remarks on the comparison, of barometrical measure- 
ments. But no material progress was made till 1755, when 
Deluc of Geneva resumed the subject, and carefully comlnncd 
experiment with observation. For tlie space of upwards of df* 
teen years, he prosecuted his inquiries with persevering dili- 
gence, assisted by the peculiar advantages of local situation, in 
a city abounding with artists, and seated amidst lofty moun- 
tains. The discrepancies which had hitherto created so much 
en^rmssment, proceeded chiefly from the inattention of ob- 
serirers to.tbe disturbing influence of heat, and especially its. ef- 
fect in expanding the air, and consequently augmenting the ele- 
vation due to a given difference of atmospheric pressure. De' 
iuc’s first object was to improve the thermometer of Reaumur ; 
'and having ascertained, from a set of experiments like those 
formerly made by Renaldini and Brook Taylor, that* quicksilver 
dilates equably the accession of heat, he substituted this 
mBtallic fluid in place of spirit, of wine. He next examined 
wkexpansion of air at differmt temp«atiu‘es, and corrected 
tl^results by numerous observations, in which the baronieter 
was combined with, the thermometer, idong the vallies and on 
' the' summits of the higher Alps. formula which he thence 
deduced for tbb computation* of barometrical measurements, was, 
‘in 1!^, puldished in \a& Bedietches sm les Modifeatiom de 
'V^m^lpkerei vadi seemed to attract, .particidarly in this island, 
considerable degree of notice. ^Idaalealyne tripilated. it 
'Mmo English measures, and Horsley commented on it. But 
^^hat was more impoitant, other accurate observmv, prompted 
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Deluc’s example, entered the same field of inquiry, and pro- 
vided witli instruments still finer and of mudb lietter -construo- 
tiom In 1775, l^r George .l^uckburgh Evelyn visited the 
mountains of Savoy, and conjoined trigonomefneal opearations 
with corresponding ob^rvations by barometers and thermome- 
ters from the hands of Ramsden ; and about this time likewise, 
^General Roy, not only measured, with instrumnits made by that 
admirable artist, some of the principal heights in Scotland and 
Wales, but instituted aseriesof delicatemanometncal experiments. 
From these combined observations and experiments, it follow- 
ed, that, for each d^ee on Fahrenheit’s scale, mercury ex- 
pands the 5412th part of its bulk, and air at the rate of ,00245; 
and, that the logarithm of the rario of two atmospheric pressures, 
reckoning the first four figures integers, will eiqiress in English 
fathoms uie difference of elevation adapted near the teniperature 
of freezing water. It frrther speared, that the heat of- the air 
decreases .upwards nearly in a uniform progression. The men- 
suradoB of heigl^ts by the barometer, requires therefore two . 
correcdcms, the one applied before, and the other after, . the lo- 
garithmic subtraction. A barometer on the top of the mountain, 
and another at its base, are simultaneously obs^ved, eadi.hav- 
ing an attached thermometer indicating the heat of the quick- 
silver, and one detached and suspended freely to mark the tem- 
perature of the ambient air. In conqioting from these date, the 
upper mercurial column is eidarged to the density of the lower, 
or it receives an augmentadon propordoned to its decrease of 
temperature : The difference between die logarithm of that cor- 
rected column, and of the one below, removing the decimal 
point four places back, gives the approximate height of the 
mountain ; to which the final and most important correction is 
made, being the expansion of the air above the point of con- 
gelation, as estimated from the mean of the 'detached -thermome- 
ters. General Roy besides proposed a fiirther modificadmi, de- 
pending on the diminidied gravity, and consequeitflyincreas^ al- 
dtude, of the equiponderant atmospheric column, in the.-lowm'la- 
dtudes, .caused by the influence of centrifugal force, and indicated 
by the lengdi of the pendulum. Several yebrs thereafter, Profes- 
sor Play&ir, in a learned paper, inserts in the first volume of 
the Transacdons of the Royal Socie^ of Edinburg, examined all 
the circumstances afiecdng barometrical measurement; ' and dis- 
cussed each quesdon, wito that ingenuity and predston which 
iSMght be expected from his distinguiriiM -.abilities. At nearly 
^an equal interval of time, the celebrated Liqdace, -inhis>jS£a:s^ 
'^Mque €hiedef resumed t^ -subject; and availing faipiseff of the 
*’iBost recent experiments, without omitting the slightest ontri* 
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d«wti<>ii could a£fect the result) he gave a veiy general so* 
liitu»D<rdiiborioii8 indeed) and exceqsiyS^ oompUceSed. Biot- 
nam fi^Ws the same track) and ei^ara in. a complete inVesti>- 
oatidn flf the proidmn. His process ttoweve^) it must be con> 
meed) , is cireuitouS) and apuearS) notwithst^^g its display of. 
analytical resotarcte) to be ratner dunuy and inelegant. N^or can- 
we ne^ blaming that eiTectadon accural beyond what the' 
nature the subject will admit) which is often remarked in the' 
later m^ematical produedems of the' Contin«it« Conditions 
are assumed) only to be afterwards r^eeted ; and the result) ob- 
tained with all -this expense of labour) is finally sdtaned down- 
into a managnble form. In the {ureseut state of physied science) 
precise meperiments are more wmited than the ^wars of a re- 
fined calc^tion. Yet Biot att^ptS) by blending hypotheses 
with imperfect b^enrations) to estimate the minute effects of hu- 
midity) m modiQring the degree of atmospheric pressure. From 
some careful experiments pmfonned by him in coi^unction with 
ArragO) he condudes) tnat air) at the point ot congelation) 
mid under- a mercurial pressuna (rf* .?6 metres or 29.922 inche 9 )> 
is in the latiinde of Paris 10463 times lig^tm than water at 
its kwibit contraction.} which) bdng reduced to the level of the 
seat ipves a coeffidont of 18334 metres or 60148 feet. The., 
numeroife .Observations that RiUnond latdy made ampng the 
. A^i affoid) after redudimt, almost the same quantity, or 18336 
metreSf. concqponding fo an equipemderant column of 26124 
feet.. Put) for theaafce of oonvemence) Biot, adjusting the whole 
to an devaiaop of 1200 me/reSf 'at which the baropietric measure- 
ments usual^ Gommmice) nm^esthe coefficfent.into 18393 metres 
or 60346 foct).and abrid^ the complex ^pmsions into the final 

resuh, 18393 (1 + .00288.7 cos. 2 ^ 1 log* ^ * 

where 4^ dl^^ the latitude of die pl^, T and t the tenme- 
ratures indicated by t^e detailed tiiennometers) and iif 'aha 
die collected altitudes of the meTeurijsl ddutihiis. To thn Jbr>^'' 
msflit^ bavomcaric tables are adapt^) being so foamed W tb' 
fi}dhtide the computation cf each di^et part. 

Thiise-tabtes, -^th a littin|iracdce ahd-MdresS) will be fonnd 
to US) independent fdt^;ether pf foguithmS) veiy cohsi-; 
d^hfefisdiity in cakalatum& meainineuvdits of the barome- 
tea^'^wriiK ii^ttirathm ie -stiUfoix^mi'abridged) by -omitth^; 

the cornttotma dd^ed fi^^the vudadtmbf -gravity ateng dm 
smfeei df ^ gfoher -as die df^ence, veckmodi^ foom the meaiK 
^ wwssqadtiwpn dtetmehii^-'a^ to.dmBcfi» 
on Is eqBh'nlBnt eidy to the S52djpiat i^'thb f 

the dlbtit ora shi^e 
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f ahrenhnt on the bei^t of an otmoephme celaBB. Bat, lS 
the various drcumatanoes whidi alto^ the 'vohiine of air have 
been more ^edsely'detmninedji we are indined to jmefer the' 
mcdiod of calcukdmt brjkfly sbtled by Professor LeaSe in the 
seoohd edition of his Elements ^ Geometry^ tmd which is re^ 
murkoble for its simnlidiy and neatness. The cOnt^rade ther-' 
mometer is there used, being evidoitly the best adi^ned to ba^^ 
rometrical obeervati<His. * Jdercury expands about the 5,000dth 

* part of its bulk, for each demee m the centeainial scale; hence, 

* the previous correction^ Or me smafl addition to the upper co-' 

* lumn will be found, by removing the decunal point four places 

* to the right, and multiplying by twice the diflWauae'of tm at- 

* tached tnermomel^. ’ Ihe difference between the logarithm- 
of this corrected column and of the lower mercurial cohuntt, be- 
ing multiplied by 60,000, exhibits in feet the approximate 

But the chief and stSsequent correction^ depdun on the tempera- 
ture of the air. Since air expands by heat twraty tiraes more 
than mercury; * if the approximate height be multiplied ^ 

* twice the sura of the degrees on the detached thermometers, 

* the product will mve the eddition to be made. * It would be 
easy to conjoin with this plan .of computation the mfiuenoe of 
the vurisdon of gravi^. The cmitmugal force, bmng as the* 
square of the cosine of the latitude, is dicrefiwe, according to 
the best observations confirmed by theory, proportfimed to the 
mean temperature ; and since this force amounts to the 176di' 
pait at the equator, where the metfinm heat is 29 oratesimal de- 
grees — it hmicc appears that the final correctioa would be ob- 
tcuned, if before me multiplication, to twice the sum of the de^' 
grecs on the detached thermometers were added the fifth of the- 
mean temperature of the {dace at the level of the sea. 

A very near f^roximaticm, however, is attunable fay simple 
arithmebc, without employing kgarithms at all. The nde deli- 
vered in the work aheady r^te^ . was drawn firom geometrical 
principles only ; bat it easily fellows fium the fimt terms of the 
series, for the logarithm of the ratio of two munbers, depending' 
on the i?dation between iheiz' sum and difference combined with- 
die doi^e.etf the modekci, udiich, in reference to onr atmo^ere, 
is about II^OSP feet * As the sum of the mercurial cmumns 

* is to them difimmoe, so » thecmistant mimber 52,000 to dm. 

* aiproiamtte : IXhii iide may bedeanedsu^entlyao^ 

curate peih^ for demdiolm not exceedinga n^; but it mi^ 
be eadly exterided: hy assumiag interme^te iheataret; ' 

The oonqmtation « Itmometricd measuronents is rodit mt-> 
peditfenabr.perfoniMid^ hy help of a slidii^ nde contrived finr'dmt' 
pwpoMb Aa iiatniment ef tQiis nature maiihfectoied by Gdi^ 
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of London! seenu to unite cveiy pmtical ^vantage, being very 
and exhibiting the4«siah with only two settings of 
^ ^er. Accompanied by k barmneter of the lightest and 
and most portable kind> it wonld prove a very nseful implement 
to the geological traveller. The mountain barometmr* which we 
owe to the zeal of Sir H. Englefield, is tolerably commodious ; 
but a simpler aud much lighter instrument mig^ be devised, on 
the principle of the conical barometer. ' To multiply the chances 
of cmservation is a great object ; and in such cases, accuracy 
may to a moderate oi^ee be sacrificed for convenience. Phy- 
rical geoMsp^plnr woidd acquire prodigious improvement, if by 
means'pf the baroomter, sections or profiles of countries were 
made, and a system Of distant levrihng conducted in difierent 
directions. 

Much however still remains to be done. That the temperature 
decreases imiformly in ascending the atmoBfdtete, is an assumed 
prindple ; but the observati(W of Saussure, compared with those 
of Humboldt, beta'ay an evident deviation, and prove that the de- 
crements of heat increase in the greater devations. The mano- 
metrical SKperiments of Roy are »r from bring, unexcqstionable. 
They were made cm diy and moist air ; a distinction which ap- 

E ears extrrinely vague. He besides mistook a dilatation jwoduced 
y the continual addition dr solution of humidity, tor the usual 
expansion of air which had been previously damped. • On the 
ingenuity of Mr Oakon, we would bestow unqualified praise; 
but knowing the very rode end imperfect apparatus with which 
'^lie generally contents Itinwdf, we cannot avoid regmding his 
numerical results as mere conjecturri approximations, which 
^en do credit, indeed, , to his sagacity. Gay-Lussac has so 
closely followed Dalton, that . their marvellous cmncidence, ii^ 
points hardly susceptible oS such nicety, and Contradicted by 
■the tenmr of more extensive analogire, is not llie best calculated 
Ipijemove all suspicion. We should on this occarion have h»^ 
ppnded a few remarics, if we had not already abused toe patiende 
’'tH our renders. ’ Wh'oi quantities are concerned, it is tne most 
"'^^eult by far to pertorm accurate experiments; nor is the 
merit, of procuring sudi results ever fully appreciated. The 
'more improved brandies' of itoysical scihnee are hastening to 
stage whidi Astronomy nas knw attained, where individual 
ttritions are Imt of little' avail ; ana whei^ to reach the higher 
:^ 3c jpr c e6 of peniction, the support cS powerful aasociatioBs,' or 
toe.lfbecal and efficient patronage of the State, hectmie indifr« 
'■pi^jWy-BecemaTy./ 

Art. 
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Abt. XL Two Plays : Mantuan RevelSt a Come/^y in Uve 
Acts s ooA Henry ike Seventh^ an Historical Trageduy in JEive 
. Acts. By Richard CSienevix, Esq. F. R. & B* S. ; M. R. 1. A. 
&C. 8ve. pp. 317. London.' 1812. 

T^e really benin to 'suspect that it is ndt easy to write a ti^ 
* * lerable {uay ; and are satis&ed, at all events, tliat it is 
a great deal more difficult now, than it nsed to be when t0‘> 
lerable plays were more abundant. The difficulty, however, 
we conceive, does not arise so much from our predecessors 
having taken possession of all the good subjects and ways of 
treating them — for we have unlimited faith in the creative 
power of genius — ^as from our increased intolerance of faults 
that are perhaps inseparable from the higher order of beauties. 
•There are certain extravagances, and blunders and inaccura- 
cies, that are held not to be admissible, upon any terms, in 
modern compositions; and yet they occur perpetually. in these 
older writings, the l)eauties of which, witli all our .refinement 
and fastidious correctness, we must cc^nfess ourselves, utterly in- 
capable of Imitating. Is it a very rasli or unlikely conjecture, 
tlten, that our failure may have b^n owing, in pa.rt at least, to 
our fiistidiousness ; that we have miscarried by attempting to 
separate what is inseparable ; and have fallen short of the beau- 
ties of Shakespeare, principally becait^ we have been too, much 
afraid of falling into his .faults? It is certain at least, that our 
effeminate horror for some classes of defects is always iijQulged 
at the expense of some noble quality. If we are always to be 
scrupulously polite, we must part with some portion of our sin- 
cerity ; — if we must preserve tlie delicacy <a oiir complexion, 
we must be content to mve up our robust strength, and pe^ps 
.even our <x>uf age, and me lofty deportment which belongs lo it. 
The case is still stronger as to jhe attributes of genius and 
y^foncy. Their domain is a mounbiinous region ; not only fiiQ 
.of inequalities, but abounding' in gu^hs and abysses; and in 
. ‘which no one will .ever meet the unclouded sun, or breathe the 
. 1 . fragrant airs on its summits, who trembles at the accompainy- 
'ingracines, or dreads to soil. his feet in .the intervening mo- 
rasses. — Ihe sober and anxious . frame of mind, in short, whidi 
is produced by escheaang.little faults, and labouring after prtfr 
graces, is quite incojnpauple with the raised imagination which 
gives .birth to the. grancler . beauties of poetry; nor can we 
possibly taste thq fiavour of that enchanted cup, without hazard- 
ingits intoxication. ' ... 

The volume bdfore us affiirds a new exemplification of these, 
recondite truths ; and is a new instance of failure in that pur* 
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Wt of driunatic esroellencet in which success would be the great- 
est of all novelties* Mr CSienevix, hdwevoy, has other merits 
besides that of boldimsin his attempt; and the work altogether 
is an oUect both of interest and curiosity. . 

Mr Chenevix has long been' known as a learned chemist and 
mineridogist ; • but we confess, we liever heard before of his 
pretensions in the capacity of a poet. He is also understood 
to have resided a great deal abroad, and to have acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the taste and literary attainments of the 
different nations of the Cemtinent. If we had ever regarded 
him as a likely competitor for poetical fame, therefore, we 
should certainly have apprehended ihat he would have joined 
himself to that learned and accomplished band, who exclaim 
against the peculiarities of our native poetry, and find matter 
for little but ridicule in the peculiarities of our native drama, 
pur agreeable surprise at seeing him start up in the character 
of a poet, therefore, was not a little enhcmcra by finding him 
take his place as a professed idolater of our antient dramatists ; 
and, so far from being disposed to treat their p^uliarities with 
irreverence, as actually to nave hazarded the rgection of very 
weighty pretensions to, public &vour by. the excess of bis ad- 
miiation. 

The two plays contained in this volume may be regarded, 
we think, as the boldest, the most elaborate, and, upon the 
whole, the most successful imitation of the general style, taste 
and .^^ction o( our old^ dramatists, that has appeared in the 
preset times. The general tune and structure of the verse, 
and the cast and character of tilie language^ indeed, appear to 
us to be very perfectly copied ; and even the more substantial 
peculiarities of the composition, in so for at least as relates to th^ 
Uttee disr^aid of the unities--^he free mixture of lowness ana 
fiun^arily — the profusion o( viedmt metaphors— and the occa- 
siond interchange of bombast and buffoonery, seem to be imi- ^ 
tated with voiy budable fiddky. Hie misfortune is, that there 
is no powerful passion — ^no living trait of character — ^no simple ^ 
and original touches of sentiment and universal feeling — no new ' 
and yet famiUar picture of life and manners ^^nothing, in short, ' 
die greater elements that ^ve its tenderness pt its terror to 
^ matchless poetry of ShdkespearO,— and not m^y redeem, but 
nandify a^ .the errors of his teste and afl the mitlrava^mcies of 
bils jpmqr, Tb&e Idftier attributes we do not indeed that 
Mr has even attempted to imitate* JUbbas taken. his 

to. us, fmm, &e idle ’onip^ti^ fantastical 
pasiMfff when^ in the dbseiiikbi^ strong ^sion 

thoseiegkjme^ ofw dra- 
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nut, imagination and ingenuity, are. allowed to play their va- 
garies and scatter their nowers, and to fill the vacant scene with 
their ostentatious and artificial exhibitions; Now, however 
graceful these may appear jwhen th^ are offisred merdy as in- 
terludes, or preluding flourishes to the deepmr harmony of the 
piece, it is obvious that a whole play, composed entirely in that 
taste, must be equally unimpressive and unnatural ; and that 
such a profusion of mere gratuitous ornament, must not only 
lose its efiect, but produce a feeling of disappointment, when 
presented without its weightier accompaniments. These eter- 
ual tropes and figures of speech, in short — ^these turns of phrase 
tmd sudden strains of thought and of language, are but poor 
.mbstitutes for the intercut of a story sustained by the glow of 
passion, and the magical presentment of characters, — though 
they may relieve the intervals of th^' action, or set off the tamer 
scenes of their development. Detached from these, however^ 
they seem to lose their great charm in losing their proprie^ ; 
and, like the minute and fantastical embellismnents of Gotnic 
architecture, which have a wonderful effect in enriching the vast 
and solemn piles to which they ere appropriate, are no soon- 
er presented apart, than, th^ become positively diqileasing, by 
the laborious littleness, the hardness, and complexity of their 
execution. 

Such, however, is the style in which the pieces b^re ns 
seem to us to be wholly composed. Every sentence exhibits 
some small detached prettiness in thought or in diction. The 
whole dialogue is carried on in metaphors and forced tnms 
of expression ; and the author proceras, through the vhdfe • 
piece, by short flints and iiTegular starts .fimey, with- 
out once being borne away by genuine passion, or permitting 
himself to be carried along by the smooth current of simplic^. 
Accordingly, lie is never, oy any accident, direct or natural fw 
' a single instant j and thou|^ Us conceptions are often striking, 
and still oftener ingenious, there is such an appearance of ai> 
tifice in' the whole structure of the slyle, that the readw is at 
last both wearied and. disappointed. This, however, is by no 
means the yrorst-of his pecuuarities. The peipetuai recurrwee 
of metmhor, and the attempt to copy the boldness and original- 
ity of the meUq)hor8 empl<yed by Shakespeare, render him veiy 
often bbscure, 'aad, to' siy the truth* not unfrequently aJtqgethtf 
unintdligible tO'-our weak fiiculties. The whole dialogue* U' 
short, k a series of enign^ ; one half of whichr ve verily b^. 
lieve, m^t Afy the aoration of ordinary readers ; and dius not 
only k me attention kept perpetually on the strain, in <Mtder to. 
have a chaneo fer (kscovenng the inesnmg of ^ tot&or, ‘bgt'Al 
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certain feeling of indifierence and provocation is excited toward 
the piHMons of the drama who thus persist in talking in parables 
dark sentences, instead of honestly speaking out their minds 
to the spectiitors and each other. It is owing partly to this extra- 
vagant use of figurative language, and part^ to the frequent in- 
troduction of obsolete words and combinations, tliat the sense fre- 
quently becomes so questionable as to make it necessary to recol- 
lect that we arc reading the works of a living author, printed 
under his own inspection — not to exclaim against the hallucina- 
tions of ignorant transcribers and editors, and to set our critical 
sagacity to work in conjectural emendations of a text that seems 
so manifestly corrupted. .For this reason alone, if there were 
no other, we are satisfied that these plays never will become po- 
pular and though the admirers of Shakespeare will alw.nys 
listen, not merely with indulgence but delight, to any thing that 
reminds them ot his manner, and the fanciers of poetical images 
receive with gratitude 'any addition to their collection, we arc 
afeaid that the great proportion of those whose sufirages ulti- 
mately dispose of reputation, will not exempt this volume from 
the commou doom of mortality which has gone out against al- 
most all our contemporary dramatists. 

Such as they are, however,- we think that the merits and de- 
merits of those plajrs are all in their diction ; and that if they 
do not succeed as collections of little pieces of poetry, aud inge- 
nious imitations of the style of our old dramatists, there is but 
little chance of their succeeding on account of the contrivance 
of their story, or the interest that is excited by theit characters. 
We do not believe, indeed, that the author has any-serious pre- 
tensions in that way ; and are persuaded that he intended them, 
and especially the first, rather m exercises in diction, and vehi- 
cles for the studied expression .of a few fevonrite conceptions, 

. than as specimens of dramatic invention, or examples of force 
and originality in the delineation of idiaraoter. . . 

The first piece, which is entitled ‘ Mantuan Revels, a Comedy, * 
has nothing in the least comical or ludicrous in its whole compass, 
except the very dull and iQ executed bufibonery of the servants. 
The rest is mostty in blank verse— and abundantly seribas and e- 
ven tragical in its substance'. It has a double plot i %uid is .made 
up of two very old and well, known stories’:— one of a man who, 

. by the help of a mask, is meje to mbrry -a l^y whom he had de- 
setted, instead <M>ne whimi he is attempting tp seduce ; and the 
othei; of a udiimsical huitoand, who insists upw his friend put- 
ting hie w^'s virtue to. the proof, and rages upon a mistwen 
idea of corruption'. Both of these .ildkided persons ' resolve 
to.imMmigbiibemsdiv'es on.. their blameless spouses t and both, er- 
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roneously imagming that they have- murdered theiii« fall into 
great agonies of remorse on the discovery of their innocence ; 
and are made (^te huqpy at the catastrophe, by finding that 
they are still afive.'. 'Ine two stories, it will be observed, have 
no manner of dependence on each other, pr indeed any sort .of 
connexion, exc^t'the very accidental mid providential one of 
their happening at thie same time in the samecUy, and of the tiro 
supposed ihuraerers being saved from- the g^ows by the good 
offices of one common friend, who arranges the resurrection of 
the slaughtered innocents, and. gives them back upon their pro* 
mises of reformation. ■ 

The other Play is * Henry the .Seventh, an Historical Trai- 
gedy, ’ in which, of course, there is as little room for inven- 
tion as for the observance of the unities. There is in^tely 
more merit, however, we think, in the conduct of this piece, 
than of the other. The author gets over his ground rapidly; 
and has not only condensed a great deal of matter in a short 
compass, but has marked and contrasted several of the charac- 
ters with considerable force and felicity. He takes part decid- 
edly against his hero j whom he has represented as more cold, 
cruel, and selfishly vindictive, than the greater part of the prose 
histories. He has also made the queen more touching and a- 
miable, and has even approadied .to the pathetic in ^e scene of 
her death. 

We have now only to give a few specimens cS the peculiar 
style, for which alone we think this volume is remarkable. The 
following is a fair example of the obscurity of which we have 
spoken ; and will serve at the same time, as well as any other 
passage, to show the author’s proficimtey in copying the genera] 
manner of his models. Arsenio, after having insinuated to Oli- 
via that her absent lover Octavio was disposed to be inconstant, 
proceeds— 

* Art. I’ll not say 
Octavio’s false, Octavio loves no more} 

That were a very palsy the mind. 

And we should pity hun. He is most true. 

His eye doth choose the wholesome food it loves; 

' -His pu^ doth quideen at Olivia’s name : 

.But ’t were a vile infection' tIuU could fix 
On the immaculate day sudt tilotcbea - 
As do defonn the ugly night ; and rmul. 

In that fiur page of nature, sudi conceits. 

As blast the maiden rose of mnoebnee,.- / . 

And make its-.blusbes rank ! ■ , 

‘ Oliv.' Our compact, sir. » 

This is not Peregnm i apealc to that. / 
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' * Art. Is it not vile, that he, a base-born cade, 

An offid of fair breeding, be coi^ded . 

doubts that injure Iteaven { Ob, k it meet ' . 

That he should brawl thmuin the stoiM of Jdkntua, 

And sully Dian in the mantling {bmea...,^ 

Of pestilential wine i * p« 25, 26. 

The l^owing speedi is still darker ; Mid yet it is of special 
ineraent to the {day. It is addressed to the wife whom her hus> 
hiuid had es^osed to the coortship of his friend t and it is up- 
Mi overhearmg this qieech, and observing that she listens to it 
with ap{>arent pleasure, that he becomes Bad^ed of her guilt. 
The reader mil judg^ whether it affords ground for thi$>-^r for 
any other certain oondn^n. 

* Ant, Such love as binds me Claudio’s, even with such 
Is my soul thine. And prise not less my friendship. 

For that the h«id of mellow.^aced Time 
Hath not the wQd dioots of its iafitncy 
Flueked from thp-stem «>d body of its root. . ' , 

Oh there be ^^mts upon the wings of Time, 

Like meteors on the pht^ face of night. 

That shine re^lendent of. Occasions, dumces. 

And all the steeled rubs'of thk hard world. 

Are Fortune’s tpols wlmreby she fashions us ; 

And, from the bulk of our great natures, strikes 
Such fiery sparks and flasbM of hi^ worth, 

As stfoer day' owes not. I have gone riirqu^ 

- This brake unseath’d, and what remains of life 


fe dedieated-yours. ’ p. 70,71. 

. 'We may add a little firom the first scene between this jealoiM 
husband and his injured mate $ aa we think the author's pas- 
sion for metnifeor,' and hk ankbititm of rivdiihg even the most 
questioiudde hofdiesses of Shakespeare, are nosnimre m<Hw con-' 
spicuous. The folfowii^ does not a^^iear to us tfremost sim- 
ple or direct way of sfrjmig that th«e' are; cMws in .which ‘^e 
gentle nature of women shodd not bemade pmtidpaab' 

* Ciaud,, It k not sp. Or, grant it ; there are carSi^ 

'Which, in the dfo^and Addlow of our fete, 

Beat with such ru^us'aiid roarmg mi^t 
^Gainst our weak'rides, but me well-knit baric. 

Whose ribs are of the mde imd man]^ bide, ' 

Hares live in suife'p'Aimn. Women arb made 
For8ansbi#"lklIidi^»jpd8<uniner seias.* p.41,42, . 

? fittfeAunvIor mUy iwhb out of the room ; and 

■ ^ , ‘z;.. JE^^Ckadfo si^ M ? I has* shea 
jarring shfeacut, Umt m^ 

TWiawsAdd w^roj^i^riloiak of dib WOrifrf 
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And all within the compass c^a tiisie 

Too short for telling it. Upon 

All fair things lie in brcAen p^rttlihation't ' 

Like to the chafed bosom of a lake, ^ * 

Where nought is seen but storms. Wherefore is this ? . 

For I have known him patient imd enduring. 

Meek witli the meek, though cogent with dte strong ; 

To each what best became him : for his worth. 

Praise could not ornament or censure dim ; 

And, when he woo’d, no tongue misquote^ him • 

But Tiers who envied. * p. 43. 

Then he bounees back again. 

* Yet a word, Amanda. . 

TTie world’s a many-headed Aigus. Eyes, 

More number’d than the unseen stars which pave 
The milky path in heaven, encounter us. 

But Argus waked to wktch ; the world, to damn. 

Then be thou chary. Fortune, fairness, youth. 

Make censure bold, though even virtue guard it.-«» 

-—Some there be, 

Not daring to abide with mriancholy, 

Draw it to shapes of an enforced mirth ; 

And push by sorrow with so rude a hand, 

That they o’erthrow the majesty of grief ; 

And all the dignity ^f sufferance lose 

In riotous out&ings.— Speak, Amanda ! ’ p. 44, 45. 

’ Upon this the lady offers, if it will ^ease him, to pass die 
whole time of his absence in solitude. To which he replies— 

, ' * That’s perilous. 

To sequestrate the dear and thinking soul ^ 

From its blest fellows i this fair-peopled world 
To make a de^rt-of ! Such loneness is . 

The pamper’d nurse of misconceived affections, 

• And feeds them with her. foulness ^ while the spirit 
Grows rank within, Mark when we sit alone* 

By hill or valley, for^t, mead,,pr fount. 

Or by tlie rocky.murmur .of a stream, 

Wliere wild winds, make neglpctful harmpny., 

Witli what retendye mi^l our ppirits bound ? 

Our properties anH natures grotr. thrice over, 

Trebly memsjelves ; and idl their hiiee do , colour 
Oar secret ’st workings^ Not of . all par tribe. 

Could one escape the tainture. Jjhid ria^ll woman,. 

With less to sway, and more that si^puld be swayed ? ’ p: 45, 46*. 
The grave and moralizii^ person^ps of the play do.noy speak 
a plainer language* The fojObwing is part of an ems^rjtation ad* 
dressed to this moody husband in w penitence. 

VOL. XX. NO. 39. O 
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, •. And what art thoti,~ 

At once thine own thy dupe, 

'l^he vane that varioBi wd the blast that shifts it,~ 

That, of God’s presence in thy breast, dost make 
A shroud for. every sin, a common cloak. 

And which the wind of* all occasions blows 
To cover where thou ak^t i What was thy day. 

Thou xhakest night ; and thou dost grope to lose 
That which tliy hand hath grasped, \niat was thy reason. 
Thou makest madness ; . for thou dost maintain 
A fever in thy blooj^while health remains, 

Tbat undoes healtlu^But when the fever comes 
That ends the cheat, thoul’t tremble to behold 
Thou wert so long a Reamer ; and must end. 

With one short sigh, the vast account with Heaven 
AVhicfa thy whole life hath kept. * p. 152, 133. 

We shall add but two other siiort passa^^ from this comedy^ 
as exeiwlifying the range of Mr .Chenevix’s powers of iniita« 
tion.' Tlie frrst is addressed to a weeping damim» 

• Let them flow \ 

The tears of Vroe oft are as dews, that fall 
Upon some sad and sun-distempered seeds 
The heedless winds had frdm their bosom scatter’d ; 

Which now, conceiving by the pregant drops. 

Load all the vagrant air with sweets,— «the sweeter, 

That once we Imew but anguish in the shower. ’ p. 32, 33. 

The other is the concluding speech of the piece, in which 
the sage friend and monitor ot the whole . party wnounces his 
determination to retire from the world! The diction, wc thinks 
a VBiy perfect copy of that of our older dramatists. 

• My day is run through ; and this holy habit 
Binds me till deaths-— Nay, do not answer me.^ 

’T it not the bent of a diseased hour. 

The times’ corruption, nor thp world’s distaste, 

Nor aught of matter thou hast put on me, , 

' As thou perchance might think it, that have wrought 
To bid me from the world.^. ’T is a fixt vow, 

Upon a Arm, purpose. Fm thee well x 
We ’ll yet be bimpy in pur several states i 
You in the peopled comiperce of mankind, 

I in my pious Mryice apd devotion. * p. 14r6* 


From Heniy^e Seventh,^ we can afford but very few cita^- 
tions." The style is equally overrun with .figures as in the othef 
piece; and some of them at least as starmng.and mysterious, 
fottowing personification of ijpmion is not over and above 

• ttieifbei Just, and bindle in opinion. 

It is a fieiy st^, whose untamed hoof 
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Doth tread on circumstance^ and overbound 
The mere of fair proportion : if thou master 
will bear thee bravely; if thou give itTein, 

Beware the spur of accident. * p. 176. 

The following is unsavoury-^ 

^ I shall but taint your cause ; and carrion flies» 

Drawn by the morbid humour of my mind, 

Will suck its marrow. ^ 

The next is of the same flavour — 

‘ And ever *tis the curs6 of policy. 

Whose scent is rank, that they who once have melt itf 
Can wind it from afar. * 

The following is one of a thousand instances of the forced 
metaphors that darken and debase the style of this author, with* 
a great waste of wit and ingenuity. 

‘ Th* integrity and soundness of the realm. 

Whose mantle, piled to the uncover’d threads. 

Is shredded by contention. * 

The reflections of the Lord Stanley, when he falls out of the 
King*s favour, are copied rather too closely from tliose of Wokey. 

* I have steered 

My little bark amid the stormy weaves 
Of factions, treasons, and conspiracies; 

Yet could not ’scape the quick and shallow sands 

That lye dispersed in the unseen depths 

Of a king’s favour. Wlien this sea w’as smooth, 

I trusted it, and dreamed I saw reflected 
My image there ; but, as I gaz’d upon it. 

It sunk beneath me, and upon the point 
Of a rude rock it shattered all my fortunes. 

Yet I’ve one plank, and that shall never leave me ; 

It bears me on the mighty billows’ top, 

And my soul rides it bravely — Honour. ’ p. 241- 

What follows is a good specimen of his more subdued style- 
* The attf ibutes and qualities of men 
Are children of occasion,' which conefeives 
Our good and evil os the soil wherein 
Their seeds do quicken; and. their prai/sc or censure 
Our time and we must share tJiem. Kings dp stand 
Within this rule more special, and most special 
Henry of Richmond ; therefore, curse him not. 

. Bating his hate to York, be is ^ost prudent. 

Valiant, andirugal ; just in framing laws. 

And less ambitious than he’s wise or wary. 

Yet after-times will call him cold and cruel ; " 

And add a meaner and a juster i^arge 

To dose the tale— that’s sordid avarice. * p. 241, 242. 

O 2 
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Warbetk^s encomium on England deserves to be extracted. 

* Oh now, fair England, learn, 

Thou precious jewel in Europe’s crown ! 

Thou Neptune’s great vicegerent, and his queen ! 

Thou nurse of future empires r and thou citadel, 

Framed to defend the worth of all mankind ! 

—Thou reason’s temple, freedom’^ garden, learn ! 

Never let foreign fiends approach thy heart ; 

Or foreign syrens sing thee to repose ; 

Or foreign vampyres suck thy sleeping blood. 

They are thy foes that smile, and hate, and envy, 

And would bring harm to thee ; while all thy good 
Flows in thine own rich veins. Seek none but there ; 

For none will ever be so true to thee. 

As thou may’st to thyself. ’ — p. 261 , 262. 

We add but a few sentences from the Queen’s dying scene 
She is speaking to her attendants. 

* Love me when I'am dead; and love my child. 

Whose cherub voice hath toll’d my knell ! — His life 
Hath been my death. Since he came weeping hither, 

1 felt my going hence. My funeral peal 
Was his first cry ; — ^my darkness is his light ! 

' And, in his small and blessed mould of man, 

He hath, to dear exhaustion, sucked from me 
My blood, my spirit, and my quintessence, 

, Leaving a joyful ruin. — Where is he ? 

He hath not lain upon my heart to-day. 

I have not said a prayer o’er him since morning. — 

-r-I’Il shortly rest. What can I do so sweet 
As die for him I love ? It is not death, 

’T is life transfused ; and I but breathe my soul, 

Now rambling through this wide and shattered temple. 

Into its dearest shrine. — 

— And lo, in this ' 

Might Richmond envy me ; for he but lives. 

While I die for my child!— 

— Pm, on the sudden, weak. 

I feel sweet sleep again, and heavenly dreams 
Come to invite me.— Lo^ 1 see a cherub 
Stretching his little arms— I come, I come — 

Stay by my side, and talk as I were with you ; 

, ^['.will banish idle spirits from my couch .— f 
I f sbmetims I were hasty, harsh, unjust, 

' Bray you forgive me ! Heaven forgive me too ! 

^nd God Uess those who wrong me ! — I would see 
-My child when I am warmer : these cold lips 

i^hl bm frmn me.~l shsU live to kiss him 1— 
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* Sir T. Broughton. Her touch is death, . 

And she hath breathed her last. — Oh, blessed spirit, 

8weet was thy passage from mortality ! 

For thou art lovely, calm, and beauteous still ! 

A holy tjemple, where, but yesterday. 

Thy Maker sat in glory ! — ^for virtue, sweeter 
Than all the spicy conserves of the Nile, 

Embahneth beauty ’gainst the rotten breath 
Of the corrupted grave. Heaven sets his mark 
Upon the brow and forehead of our deeds, 

That our last rising may proclaim our worth. ’ p. 307-312. 

These few extracts may serve to give the judicious reader a 
pretty just conception both of the faults and the beauties of the 
singular volume before us. It is evidently the work of a person 
of no ordinary accomplishments and intellectual activity — pos- 
sessed of considerable taste and fancy — and of a just relish lor 
the higher kinds of poetical beauty ; — but actuated, in this in- 
stancc', by an ambition too lofty to be gratified, or even indulg- 
ed without hazard, in this age of the world. There is some- 
th itig delicious, however, to our ears, even in the faintest echoes 
of those enchanting strains which wcic borii in the golden days 
of our poetry ; and our sympathy with the unexpected nation- 
ality of Mr Chenevix's taste is so strong and so pleasant, that 
we are not sure — with all our elibrts to be severe — whether 
wo have not saitl more in his praise than will be sanctioned by 
judges absolutely impartial. 


Art. XIL Considerations on the Causes^ Objects and Corise^ 
quences of the Present War ; and on the Expediency^ or the 
Danger j of Peace with France. By William Roscoe, Esq. 
London, Cadell &c Davies. 

will fairly confess, that it is not with a view to enlarge 
^ ^ upon the contents of this publication, that we have pre- 
fixed its title-page to the present article : But we wish to take an 
opportunity of once more calling the attention of our readers to 
that subject, in comparison of \^ich all other political questions 
sink into insignificancy — ^the Prospect of Peace. It is long since 
we discussed this subject at any length $ and, even at present, 
we do not mean to do more than begin the renewed consider- 
ation of it, — confident that time will only strengthen the induCe^^ 
ments to entertain this question, however it may seem to multi- 
ply the obstacles which lyc' in the way of its decision. ' ; . . 

To pretend that there is no doubt or difficulty in the mat^ 
ter-^to see only the fair side, namely, the teiiiptatioiis to 
out of the war, without looking at the dangers which may arisd 
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from peacOt and to shut our eyes against * tlie obvious impedi- 
ihents that retard its accomplishment, must appear to all per- 
sons 5 and most justly, extremely weak and thoughtless. Nor 
is it less so, to regard this question as depending on fixed, 
abstract principles, uninQuencra by times and circumstances, — 
and to speak of Peace as we would of Ileform, or the Liber- 
ty of the Press, or the Abolition of the Slave Trade. There 
are^ indeed, certain parts of the subject which are of this de- 
scription. We hold, for instance, that no principles can be 
better established than those which should lead England to de- 
sire conciliation and friendship with ^11 nations not under French 
influence ; and even to seek peace with France herself, as often 
and as long as her honour and safety will allow. But then it is 
equally clear, that these prineiples do not cany ns very far on 
our road towards the practical decision of the question, which 
must, in every case, resolve itself into an inquiry, whether the 
proposed time and terms come within this undeniable rule. 

Having premised thus much, in order to exempt ourselves 
from the blame justly attached to those who rather clamour than 
argue for peace, we may perhaps be permitted to observe, 
that if tiierc arc obstacles, and formidable ones too, to the at- 
tainment of that desirable object, in the unparalleled power, am- 
bition, and animosity of the enemy, there are others of no slight 
account in the feelings, or the forgetfulness of feeling, which have 
been engendered among ourselves, by the duration and the cha- 
racter of the war, and by the arts of those whose interest it is to 
prolong it. It is a remark of Mr Hume’s, that all the wars which 
England has ever waged, have been persisted in by her long 
after tlie period of their legitimate termination ; and it is pro- 


{ )er at least to put us on our guard agaiiLst the hazard of a siini- 
ar miscalculation in the present circumstances of the world." 
It does not, indeed, depend entirely on ourselves, whether we 
shall again have peace in the lifetime of the present generation ; 
— ^but at whatever time it may happen, it will of course require 
our cooperation — ^and it is a step, and perhaps no slight one 

a ^he way to its attainment, to endeavour to dispel those pre- 
ccs by which our cooperation might be unreasoiiably with- 
I, and to bring one at least. of the parties to that cairn and 
impartial, state of feeling from which there is reason to think 
bfith have departed — though no doubt in very diflerent de- 
grees* With tifs view, therefore, we now propose, in the first 

r dace, to take deliberate survey of the benefits wliich this 
might ^asonably expect to derive from a termination 
&e war, 

This^ at first si^t^ may appear a very idle and superfluous 
undertf^ng ; but it really is not so. War has become, from 
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its long duration, alndost the naturdf^' ei^ate and 

habitual> state of the country. It ia about twenty years since 
we were clearly at peace — a period of war quite unexampled 
in modem histoiy. Equally novel have been the extent and 
variety of warlike operations, and the consequent excitement 
of national feeling, by hatred, rage, enthusiasm, glory, curio- 
sity — ^by the alternations of hope and fear — of sympathy and 
'selfishness — of anxiety before, and self^gratulation after escapes— 
or despair after disasters. The burthens and actual sufferings 
entailed by these varied operations, have been proportionably 
great, and exceeding all former experience— or even imagina- 
tion ; and nations having both done and suffered what would in 
former ages have been thought impossible, men’s minds have 
become unhinged in all calculations ; and they are now prone to 
believe in absmute impossibilities, for no better reason than that 
they have already been deceived or mistaken. Consider only 
the effects of all this, and the strange, diseas^, unnatural frame 
of mind which it has induced. The great bulk of society, that 
is, of die most active and important class of men, those from 
twenty to forty years of age, have passed their whole lives, poli- 
tically speaking, in a state of universal war ; and they only know 
from history, that there ever was such a thing fis peace in the 
world. The rest are, by twenty years’ experience — ^by far the 
largest portion of their lives, and the latest portion— so far ha- 
bituated to war, that it requires a strong effort to disengage 
themselves, and recollect what peace was. Hence the notion 
generally prevailing of war, is that of a very usual and natural 
state of things, in which there are regularly a certain number 
of soldiers raised and killed — sailors impressed and drowned — 
gazettes with promotions and appointments — ^victories and de- 
^ts— debates about measures of conquest or finance— and taxes 
heavy, but only gradually increasing. Tliat peace is a sweet 
prospect — a fine meme to talk about— something vastly , delight- 
mi if it were possible— all freely admit ; but they admit it 
much as they would the delights of the millennium, without 
any precise notion of its advantages, or any definite wish for 
its' arrival,' or the smallest ' idea that they shi^ ever live to 
see it. The state of war is tiiat which they sure accustomed 
to— thin^ have gone on long so, and may long so con- 
tinue. We used to think we could nevdr bear a twentietii 
part as much as we have borne with ease; so we may even 
go on and bear a little more ; and, should nothing worse hap- 
pen than that things remain as they are, or slowly grow^orse, 
they ndll last our time at any rate ; and we need not be very 
much alarmed for our own, sake or our posterity's. The d^p* 
looted prevalence of such habits of thuuiDg, makes i ouite 
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begin with stating phuxify and fairly, in 
/trhat, manner a peace will afiect the country, and come home to 
the comfort and daily .enjoyments of every individual it contains. 
If this exposition sh^d fail of producing any better effect — ^if it 
do not wean men from the love of war, or rather awaken their 
feelings from the callousness which now binds them — ^it may at 
least do thus much for humanity-^i^it may propagate a more uni- 
versal hatred of those men, wherever they be— over which state 
soever they are permitted to rule by an offended Deity — ^what- 
ever country they disgrace by belonging to it — whose ambition 
or whose foolish intrigues perpetuate the countless, the unutter- 
able miseries of savage war. 

There is no need of dwelling upon the ordinary topics con- 
nected with this great subject,— that if peace were made, wc 
should no longer send so many of our fellow-creatures to perish 
by the sword,— that the hearts of thousands would no more ache 
each time the firing of cannon announced some advantage, — 
that our seamen would in safety carry our commerce over the 
world, and no longer be deprived of the privilege of personal 
. liberty ; — these, and other things of the same kind, are so ob- 
vious as to require no mention, even in an enumeration like the 
.present, the pnpfessed purpose of which is to dwell upon trite 
> .subjects, and west the attention to considerations never very 
jemotc from the view. But let us only fix our eyes upon the 
.immediate effects which a peace must produce upon the Com- 
merce and Manufactures of the country. — Does any one wish to 
have a criterion whereby he may estimate their amount ? Let 
him only look to the recent events— let him contemplate the in- 
.fluence of a partial pacification-^oi the renewal of trade with 
America, by the repeal of the Orders in CounciL He will there 
see how repugnant war is to the happiness of man. In one day"' 
.the whole manufacturing comities of England, from a cheerless 
waste of idleness-TT-listlessness— wretchedness and discontent, be- 
came a scene of busy-chappy*— che^ful and peaceful men. The 
measure of the government dici'npt remain a dead letter— they 
.were not like some barren yict03^-nor eome success gained oaJy 
' ,to be: looked et ami toSead cUd not stand forth mehl^ 

in a tp be etar^, et« turned inio bad sentancesy smd 

to the bosoms of men 
the of tbe^best part of the country — 

tboiMao£ not tWit^trthat a natiooal ^ 
joxm liad bseii gKbedr<-4}|it» ]s ten uousand times better, 
in.tniBir.own perstio^for th^ jhiid bread, andiuel* 
jj^wc^MRiqgiwtbaaMelvesj^^ tludr little cyaes. instetd of starve 
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Perlit^» we cannot go beyond this sfinple- appeal to recent 
facts ; yet we must dwell a little longer on the subject. The 
thousand ways in which trade is impeded and stunted by war, 
need scarcely to be enumerated. TTie best trade of every counv 
try, is that which it drives with the nearest ibreign nations. A- 
trade between the provinces of the same country, it is admitted, 
is of all others the most profitable. The home trade is beyond all 
doubt more lucrative — in every sense more important to a coun- 
try, than its whole for^n commerce put together; and the trade 
between England and Irance, or England and Holland, is scarce-, 
ly less advantageous to both, than the trade between England and 
Ireland, or England and Scotland. No doubt it is advantageous 
to botli ; and so must all trade be, otherwise it can benefit neither. 
The nearness of the market — the consequent safety of the conr 
cerns, and the quickness of the returns, is the cause of this great 
advantage of such branches of commerce over all others. Un- 
fortunately it happens, in the course of human folly and wicked- 
ness, that the nearest neighbours are the most disposed to quai- 
rel ; and hence we are so often deprived of bur best customers, 
that the general state of qiir trade is to be driven into the most 
distant, roundabout, and unprofitable channels. But it would be 
well if we could only make the experiment for a few years of the 
best kind of trade — ^if we could but carry on the commerce 
whidi the hand of nature points out to us — and taste for a while 
its boundless advaiitages. After twenty years enjoyment of it, 
we might again get pampered and nice->-we might contemn the 
source of our wealtli, and feel disposed to risk its continuance 
by. a rupture; — ^but, for at least tw^enty years, there. is little 
doubt that we should feel disposed to slan -thirst of gain at 
this (iopiouB uid easy fountain. , 

It -is scarcely possible indeed to, imaging .die efiect which a 
state of uninterriqited commerce with the Continent, would pro- 
duce upon^the industry and the wealth and die happiness of this 
country At- the #hen it was destroyed^ our capital and cre- 

dit had reached an unexampled height, so that eyan war could 
not subdue it. Under all' the di^vanti^es-of universal hostilities, 
dt struflgM on, aiid.'inei;e8s^ enormous^. . Whai 'wotdd have 
'-toeim the confeqo^cqi. of. a continued . peaee-f-^IK^hat a ^ring 
wpuld H now were-i^eatcoedj under eve- 

-ry disfdvantage--if^aiMiist the most ri^d'polioa ever devised 
•jfor ally puTpDse-T^}^^s,dia o^i.dM^datioh of fire am) 

sword, aur g6pds;i9t|Q, find and way tbroi^h the iron 

..coastSrtoT.tha faneaiiy to the hands of tbeiif eoiMumers— rm what 
.-nnheatdpfr-wlift unlmagined abundanca -must they- not bia^ 
into the the prorld, if those restrictions went at pilito 
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t^oved ?' Never were they in any former time so well caku- 
lated for this universal diffusion : And if they are so much bet* 
ter prepared for it, equally, true » that at no former period 
was the population of the world so anxious— so greedy to re» 
ceive them. All the enemy’s measures would now work in our 
favour ; and the want of British goods which he has indicted 
upon Europe, would only make ah Europe more insatiable in 
its demands for them, the instant those measures were at an 
end. The imagination is lost in contemplating the immense in- 
crease of our exports, which must instantaneously follow the 
cessation of hostilities between France luid this country. Nor 
can it even equally well pursue the infinitely varied and extensive 
effects of such an augmented commerce upon the wcahh and in- 
dustry of England. It is hard to say whether the land, ot the 
manufactures, or tlie population of the empire, would gain most 
by this happy change. 

But we wish to confine our attention rather to the comforts 
of the community, than to what we usually term its resources. 
We wish to point out in what way each man in the country 
would be the happier for a peace, rather than to show how far 
tlie grand total of national wealth and disposable power would 
be augmented. Let us then consider, that such on increase of 
trade and manufactures as we have supposed, would, by 
menting the capital, diminish the profits of the trader, and lower 
to the consumer the price of every article, whether of necessity, 
or comfort, or luxuiy. Every man in trade, or possessed of 
any income connected with trade— every land^ proprietor, and 
all those depending on land— ever^ manufacturer ' and his de- 
pendants — in short, all-the industrious and proprietai’y classes 
of . the community, -iadMiog a great proportion of the pro- 
fossions trading on. ’^iU . And not on ci^ital,- would be great- ' 
ly richer than they now ;are.} while at. the same time every con- 
sumer— that is, evory. person in the o(Mintr^-<^uld - find foat 
the same mpnw went a great deali^fiirstlier . in'' the pun^ase of 
every article of use. .would gw therefore; 

they would ..baye.^aor-eiUidney .'in, dtelr ni^etsi and they wmfid 
have less to pay . out of podti^l«^'^,Wltat they wanted to 

buy. ^men ^ho ixnv; has flye himdi^ IfopindB a-year would 
have Uad wqiUd< livn-m^ihieUaiim way as formerlj - 

for three hundred instead Of fonri'-rhie would save W the year 
three hundred iiiftead ofone hundyedr^ provide for msiiu^lyv 
and ind^aae. his inemne .at «bmpoiH>d 'inti^t^-r^-. heim^ht , 
indtilge himself and his fiunily in this prpfipttlfwL. is as ■ 

a eniifole. an effect of peac^ as any consequanoe ^dneed 
aematkal demonstration- Wedo hot aigue-foom hmtoe in 
ur peace ; we do npt say that it follows Grom henpe^ that. 
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peace should at all events be made ; we are mbrdy stating >1<f 
consequences of making it; — and those consequences follow firtm 
the nature of the thing, whether it be attainable or no — whc> 
ther it be, upon the whole, desircablc and adviseable, or no. 

We have been speaking of theHiecessary effects of aii extend- 
ed trade ; — ^but let us only take one illustration from the eiff:cts 
which peace would instantaneously produce up<Hi the trade al- 
ready in existence, and the circumstances of those who are im- 
mtidiately or ultimately concerned in it. Upon all goods ex- 
ported and imported, the war occasions a certain sum to be paid 
under tlie head of insurance. If the imports of this country 
amount to forty millions, the insurance upon which in peace 
might be at a medium two and a half per cent., but in war near 
ffvo per cent., we have here in the hands of the importer about 
a million sterling, levied by the expenses of war, in this article 
alone — (the cost of freight and seamen’s wages must be raised in a 
much larger degree ; but we now speak ot the comparatively tri- 
vial item of insurance alone.) This million, before it reaches the 
hands of the consumer, is probably trebled ; and in many instan- 
ces the consumer raises his demands on those articles produced 
by himself, in consequence of bis paying higher as a consumer of 
the imported produce. It is certainly not estimating too high to 
take the sum paid by U>e whole consumers of the country, in 
war insurance alone, at live millions sterling;— a sum large e- 
nough to be sensibly felt by every family throughout the king- 
dom. The additional costs of navigation, from freiglit and 
wages, certainly exceed twice that sum, estimated in the same 
way ; — and this calculation refers to the present amount of our 
trade, and to this one line of consumption. 

But let us next view the effects produced upon every man’'s 
expenditure by the introduction into all markets of the great 
and wasteful consumer, to whom war gives, if not existence, at 
least appetites and purse. It is needless to say we allude to the 
Government. The expenditure of this country, during tiie year 
1811, exceeded one hundred and four niUlions— or two millions 
sterling wtekly. Doubtless Juudi of this enormous sum went 
to pay the interest of the public debt ; but had there been lUk 
war, there would have been no debt, and the capital tiius sunk 
in barren expense would have gone to fertilize the land, or 
promote the manufactures of the country. But, grant that 
we should deduct the interest of tiie debt, and also the expenses 
of civil government, which must be defrayed in pciice as wdl as 
in war, - it cannot be doubted that half of tbe above expense is 
occasioned by war. And how is it incurred ? — Govemment.-is' 
in every market. It deals in all articles of consumption-^ 
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mtd clo^^ies, wastefiilly, half a million of men — ^supports a thou* 
sand ships with all articles of naval consumption — keeps up bar- 
racks and other public buildings in every considerable town 
--deals by wholesale in stores, and all articles subservient to 
them — ^in short, spends fifty millions in the different markets of 
the empire, more than it would spend in time of peace. We 
need scarcely add, that governments are not the most careful 
and economical dealers ; and that this sum is at least as much 
calculated to raise the market, and to make every other person 
resorting to it pay dearer for what he wants, as if it were distri- 
buted among some thousands of individuals, and spent by them 
with the economy usual among private consumers. 

We have only then to figure to ourselves the consequences 
of such an influx of money into the markets for all commo- 
dities; — so many men taken out of every district to labour 
at an unprofitable calling — so many thousands of persons sent 
to consume every where without producing — so great a de- 
mand, in short, for articles of every kind, and, among o- 
thers, for labour, which affects all other articles; — and we 
shall be able to conceive how great an increase in the price 
of all articles, whether of necessity or enjoyment, is occasion* 
ed by the millions of money which the war costs, inde- 

S mdent of its other effects in the same way. There is not a 
mily in the empire that does not pay much higher for almost 
all the articles of consumption which it buys in the course of 
the week ; becausef the war obliges, and the taxes enable, the 
Government to frequent all markets, and bid for the things 
which the expenses of the wiCr require, to tlie amount of so 
many millions a year. To say that prices are not affected by 
the war — ^is as silly a delusion, if it is not rather as base an im- 
posture, as was ever practised on this very warlike and credu* 
lous generation. If the sums now taken from the people, and 
lavished in war expenditure, were retained by them, they would, 
in the first place, be spent 'far more economically ; secondly, 
they would, in a much less degree, go to support mei^ expenses 
of consumption — expenses wmch do not at all re^oduce the 
fluids that ‘siq>port them. Expended by the government, those 
vast sums not only are much more lavishly laid out, but they go 
entirely to expenses of mere consumption. If the people had . 
them to lay out, the far grekter part of them would be employed 
in supportmg son^ line of industry, which must reproduce the 
stock with a profit, as well as wages ; and, by multiplying the 
produce of the country, lower the market to the consumer more 
than the original outlay of the money could have raised it. 

, To make Uiis pliun by an example— Take the case of a village 
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or country town, in which ten thousand a year is raised by taxM 
during war, instead of five thousand during peace ; and sup* 
pose that this additional five thousand is expended in the sa^e 
neighbourhood on barracks, or soldiers quartered there, and 
recruited from thence — the consequences would be, first, that 
the inhabitants would pay more for day labourers and ser- 
vants, when two or three hundred soldiers are taken fiom a- 
mong their numbers ; next, that about a .hundred pounds a 
week would be spent in buying bread, meat, ale, and cloth- 
ing for those men, which would make the rest of the inhabi- 
tants pay a good deal higher than if no such hundred pounds 
were spent at all ; but if it were went by themselves,' (who now 
pay it in taxes), they would not my.it out in hu^lig mose arti- 
cles of consumption rurther than they wanted them, in order to 
support more labourers for th^ purpose of growing more corn, 
clearing waste ground, or making more dom and other fabrics, 
which would tend to lower the prices of those articles at least 
as much as the spending the money tended to raise them. The 
expense, too, would be incurred much more judiciously and 
economically. Thus every one man, woman, and child in the 
village would live cheaper and more plentifully ; — ^in short, would 
fare better, and be happier, if this great and wasteful consumer 
were out of the way ; and that without* at afi taking into die 
account the circumstance, of dll others the most material, that 
the money which meets them in the market is their own that 
they have furnished at their otra diarge — ^to their own great 
privation and additional loss'^the very weapon now usra to 
crush them. 

An illustration of these ren^ks is afforded by the facts which 
came out in the late inqiuro before Parliament. It appears, 
that about one third of the Whole manu&ctures of Birmingham, 
and the neighbouring districts, is for the supply of the puUic' 
service, chief^ in gun and |ijstol Itorek; About eiglu hundred' 
thousand poiinds yearly hre thud expimded in this district' j that 
is to say, one dura of die iMixstij^ of the district is emplc^ed by 
the money rai^ in to' rap{% the Iv&t ; and ell aradles of 

hardware are inci^ia^ 'ih pme, . Had’ 'the saute 'dum been 
^ntin making i^pth^'a^ siddes, '!^. ‘workmen, of EBtmh^-' 
ham would have been^^nall^ vMP^pk^d'S the capiddi 
would have derived the i^ime profits ^ and diou^ the prices eH' 
such' arttdes might have a tdodehew to rfse^' yet the produce 
the country, being increased, would have kept them down ; and " 
die ot^r articles of nse would have actually faUen in price: ’ 
'Whereas, now, all those thousanfls are stjuahdered in raisi^ 
prices of hardware, and without obtaining any increat^ m > 
produce of the country. 
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■ ' We pass over the effects of such a monstrous expenditure, 
as that of the country now is, in attacking the whole fabric 
olhtbe constitution. This topic is beside our present plan, — 
al^ugh, surely^ in enumerating the comforts of Englishmen, 
liberty might eirter the list ; and when discussing the effects of 
war in lessening our enjoyments, we may be permitted to state 
the real, practical evils of having, ifi every corner of the coun- 
try, a power armed with hundreds cf thousands to be spent in 
such way as best tends to augment its influence, and to crush 
all attempts at opposing its views. No country gentleman can 
now feel his might, or even his independence, as he used to 
do. tie must either be of the r^ht side, or he will find him* 
self attacked in his own neighbourhood by some upstart en- 
dowed with no brief autliority fi’om the public boards — repre- 
senting the general patrons — entrusted with the disposal of 
public money, and holding out to the multitude the visible ap- 
pearance of die organ of that great spendthrift (as Dr Adam 
Smith calls the Government), upon whoso extravagance and 
wealth so many myriads may always fatten. AH this we pass 
over — ^not because it is foreign to our purpose, but because we 
had, on a former occasion, an opportunity of fully exposing its 
details. We refer the reader to tmr article on the Influence of 
the Crown, in the Number for April 1810. It is a deUiiJ, and 
a practical one, well worthy of iittention at times like the pre- 
sent, when a general dection mdy be expected. 

We now hasten to the most iiiaterial point of view in which 
this subject can be contemplatdil. We have been describing 
the eflects of the public expenditure on the general market of 
the country. Whence do tne'fuidiJ arise by which this market 
is thus raised against every oonsuiAer within the empire ? What .. 
money is it, wherewithal the govert^ment comes into every mart 
to bia against each of its subjects } Our own money — money 
taken ficom each of us by tax€«, with the exception of the loans, 
an excq)tion more af^arent than rcid T For, in the first place, 
weps^ in cash the interest of those loans, and the expenses of 
mmng them, and of raising the interest ; and next, the go- 
vermnent, being the great borrower consumer, meets 

ns in the money market as weS as, dsewhete, and prevents* 
ns from borrowing at . the rate ^i^ which we might otherwise 
obtain supplies carrying on onr trade, and stocking our 
farms— nay, ofl% prevents us from borrowing at any rate ; 
cause it frequently absorbs all the money in the market. How- 
ever,, let us merely consider the sums actually talcen from the 
pei^e for the necessary charges of war, and reflect how these 
dB&Laads tirabh on the comforts of every class of die people 
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direcdy and indirectly. This mass of‘ taxation has grown dow-* 
]y to its present enormous bulk, else it could never have been 
borne. In 1799, Mr Pitt laid on 10 per cent, upon income; 
and he raised less money by it than was a few years afterwards 
gained from a similar imposition of 5 per cent., when the peo* 
pic were more accustomed to the burthen, and the expmtness 
of the tax-gatherers, and the powers and contrivances of the 
machinery were somewhat more improved. By two other ad- 
ditions, this imposition was brought to its present amount of 
ten in the hundred ; * when it raises, we believe, above twelve 
millions witliin the year, or two millions more tlian Mr Pitt’s 
original calculation ; which all mankind, at that time, thought 
{as it in fact was) utterly extravagant and chimerical. Our o- 
ther burthens have, in hke manner, been gradually, perhaps 
rather than slowly, augmented; and it seems now to be ascer- 
tained, that the gr.and secret of taxation consists in constantly 
laying on a little and a little more, with as few changes as pos- 
sible in die direction of die force — in always screwing the same 
pai'ts of the machine somewhat tightei', until the work seems 
just about to give way, and its produce begins to be decreasing. 
No other mode is likely to be profitable, perhaps none odier is 
very safe. But it is wonderful how much hien may be brought, 
by a process like this, to submit to. The whole powers of the 
Grand Seignor could not, in any part of his dominions^ levy 
a hundredth part as much* as the iWliament in this free coun- 
try easily raises every time the minister of our limited Monarch 
walks up to the House of Commons with his budget. 

But though these m<ians enable the government to get at the 
money/ and though the subject does not feel its loss at each 
step so severely as if less frequent, but larger strides were made 
towards stripping him of his all ; and though he is in fact the 
more able to meet the demands of the State, the slower those 
demands increase upon him ; yet, it would be a great fallacy to 

* We here omit the other propeity-tax paid by landlords, namely, 
their farmcr^s premerty-tax. This absurd and jiuquitous tax &Ufl 
ruinously. on the rar^r whose lease was granted before the 
of the tax ; and in 'all cases' where 'Iond has,' spice that tin)e, been 
let, it has fallen upon die landlord, being deducted out of the rent, 
which it has either caused to fall, or (what is the common case} 
prevented from rising as much os it otherwise would have risenl 
We trust, however, that this tax will be equalized ere iong^ A 
greater improvement cannot'^he conceived nor can the House of 
Commons more worthily employ themsefves next session than by 
inquiring into this subject. Scotland, above all other parts of tlie 
empire, furnish evidence teethe. oppressive nature of this tax* * 
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think that the total amount of the pressure, at any given mo- 
mettt* is not most severely felt ; and still more f(K>lish to doubt 
the immense relief and joy which the sudden removal, by a 
peace, would produce; when those burthens would at once 
be taken off, which many years of war, and many succeeding 
budgets and financiers have gradually heaped upon the people. 
It is pleasing, even in fanc}', to indulge in the contemplation 
of such a prospect ; and it falls immediately within the scope of 
the present article to stop for a season and dwell upon it. 

Let us, then, confine our view to a few of the burthens which 
would the most assuredly be taken off, were the war at an end. 
How far the present great establishment could be safely re- 
duced, may not be a very easy point to determine. Some 
things, however, are certain. We need have no more loans : 
We need no longer add twenty millions every year to the principal 
of the public debt, and one million every year to the sums an- 
nually drawn from the people. In the present state of things, 
this is something. If peace brought no other relief, we should 
at least be sure that we were not growing every year poorer and 
poorer. We have lately beard from the highest authority, the 
Chancellor, of the Exchequer, diat the * credit of the country 
is labouring.’ The declaration was an honest one, and be- 
trayed nothing of the quackery and systematic deception so 
usual in that high office. , But it spoke a melancholy trtuh, and 
prepared us for the next avowal, which the same eminent per- 
son seems to have made soon aflar, that we had almost reached 
the utmost limits of taxation j' and that in the impossibility of 
tevyiim any more firom income, the government must now at- 
tack the capital of the country ; in other words, that some mea- 
sures must be taken tcpi^ raise the> supplies without a loan ; and^ 
diat, to do this, we must surrender our, lands, and looms, and 
warehouses;— 4n short, our stodt in land, and in trade, and in 
possession, — thereby, diminiriiing, fin* ever after, our income in 
the same proportion, but in a much higher proportion than . 
the government gains or saves by the advance ; since the sav* -. 
ing IS only 5 per cent, yeorfy to gpvemment ; while to die ca-. 
pitolist the loss is 10 per cent, on whatever bo the rate> of- his 

E rofitsj diminishing; for the future,; taxes on income 'in this 
igher proportion. When tilings' ate- cirane to such a state as 
this, we may pradict eithor a ^leedjr stoppage of supplies be- 
yond 0KMe alnrady raised, or infiinte opnrasion and raiseiy to 
the country. It -is something, then, to be rescued from this 
iwieAd alternative; — to spare the country, on the one hand, 
ji^ open discomfiture of stoppings as it were, with . all the -evils 
arising fimn- hisnee to public ; or, on the other, to 
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the people from an intolerable addition to their already siarci^' 
ly bearable loftd. 

Next, the loans bein/> sto'pf, the sinking fund goes on every 
year redeeming a vast amount of capital debt. Thus, next 
year it will redeem bet ween, tliirtecn and fourteen millioiis. To 
interfere with this fund while new loans are yearly contracted^ 
and while the war lasts, would be higlijy dangerous to public 
credit ; — it would augment the disatf vantages under which we 
ccmtiniie to borrow j — it ivouM lower the value of the stock ,al- . 
ready funded. But in time of peace, it might be quite safe to 
consider the sinking fond as-lrigh enough, when it had reached 
fifteen millions — or even twdve millions; and to set-free taxe'i 
in proportion to the present surplus, and to the 
of the fund. This latter arrangement would enable govern- 
ment next year to take off taxes to the amount of between one 
and two millions a year ; and every sul)sequent year, to strike 
off taxes ta the amount of above lialf a million : so that, in 
' tlirce years, above tln*ce millions yearly of taxes would be re- 
pealed by this operation alone, while the capital of the debt 
was annually diminished by twelve millions:* Or it might 
be thought more expedient to take off at once taxes to the a- 
moLint of five millions, leaving the sinking fund, of between 
eight and nine, to begin and go on again at compound in- 
terest, as before. In either way, the public credit would be safe; 
and a great weight would be rcriiovcd from the people. Such a 
reduction would at once get rid of some of the most oppressive 
parts of the consglklated fund — ^such as- the worst parts* of tho 
excise and customs ; and a#bnl unspeakable relief to the poor ' 
and middling classes of the people. In this reduction might 
also be comprehended thi? mos^ odious %>f all our taxes in a 
moral point of view — the lottery. 

But we baVe not yet come near the War Taxes.— Let us 
pass over other matters to get at them^ Afthough the extent 
of the peace establishment may not be easily estimated, yet, 
Jjbat the whole of the militia, and a great part of the navy, with ^ 

considerable part of the army, might be reduced, is sufficient- 
ly c^ar. Wc shall take those reductions with the reductions in 
foreign sU^idies, sis amounting ^to only twenty millions, exclu- 
sive of the loans. This is leaving a very high peace astablish- 
ment ; ibr jt leaves about sixty-m^e niilUons, which is above 
thirty-five, millions fi)r expenses over and above the interest of 
the ctebt; /subject, however, in that item, to the deductions aria- 

■ — — r-: — — “I 

^ •Tlife^jriginal ^an of . Mr Pitt proceeded upon some such prin- 
ciple; at least^ it Axed a certain limit, beyond which the fund, should 
not increase. - ' ; 
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firam an arrangement of the sinking-fund. Hiis tves^ 
radons, taken from the present burthens of the people, would 
indeed be a gladsome change. Fkst, away gms the most 
^ievous of au our taxes — the property tax ; and then we are 
relieved from the greater part or the assessed taxes. It would 
«f course be the duty of government to take off those burthens 
which press the most heavily, and are the most unequal in their 
operation, and the most repugnant to sound principles of taxa- 
tion ; — burdiens imposed during the hurry and pressure of war,, 

' and often from want of better expedients, and want of time to> 
look abroad for them. But the relief from the paoperty-tax, 
and the worst of the assessed taxes, would surely be instant^ 
given j and it is perhaps scarcely necessary to say more respect- 
ing the blessings of peace. Inhere are so many people, now- 
ever, who can understand nothing till it be set before them in a 
special case, that we must be excused for going a little farther 
into detail. ,, 

The sufforings which vr6 all endure from the present weighif ' 
of taxes may be illustrated in various ways. 'Fhe middle orders, 

' in all parts of the country, no longer live in their former com- 
fort. Their enjo}'ments are universally abridged— the comforts- 
of their station are curtailed— ‘and the defalcation begins to touch 
even on what may be called necessaries (ff life. Take an in- 
stance or two. How few fam^ilies now drink wine as they were 
wont to do a few years ago ! How many of a lower description 
go without their share of butcher meat I We have no sort of 
doubt that the tailors in London receive at least a fourth part 
fewer orders for clotlies than they used to do — indeed we under- 
stand tliis to be the fact from persons who have inquired. With 
shoemakers it is differdht, — ^because the article th^ make canimt 
be saved ; and, accordingly, the government luts thought fit to- 
lay on it a tax which must affect the price of labour, prove un- 
equal and oppressive to the lower orders, tmd fail to bring in any 
material addition to the revenue, ^ain— ^How little do fatbers- 
of families now lay up for their chiMten; compared with wImH; 
tiiey used to saie? — But we will take a view of this- subject which-, 
strikes us as being very well worthy of attlnition. A man eams- 
•his income, we sWl suppose, some laborious profession, in- 
which skill is required as wdl as diligence — ^and, hardest of all,, 
in working Ms way to eminence or even' mediocrity, in which' 
he has toilra through years of obscurity, poverty, and sor- 
-jrow.- He is at len^h arrived at the point when he can live 
.fo 'his - genius; but must labour-— aye, and -think and contrive 
In. order to compass die object — (for what is *tiie pain 
(ff bodity labour compaced to the fatigues of the .tnind ; and- 
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more especially thpte fatigues \vliich are encountered, iu the 
exerase of skill and genius, as weQ as mere industrious plod* 
ding?)— And now he may thus occupy. himself, and tear his 
mind as it were in pieces for five long weeks, almost day and 
night ) and after running all risks of failing in each attempt^ 
he may be so far successful as to earn the avera^ gains of his 
employment : At the end of the period he has this soothing re-: 
flection — * 1 have been all this wnile toiling and inventing and 

* adventuring, and 1 have, after much fear and anxiety, sue* 

* cecded well. I have gained exactly enough to pay my pro^ 

* perty tax for this one year^ and no more. My subsistence, 

* and that of my family, during these five weeks, is unprovided 

* for. This must fall upon the rest of the year’s, work, which 

* 1 sliall have to myself, after thus labouring for the state. — r 
^ No, indeed you shall not,’ says the collector of Assessed 
Taxes ; — < you will now be pleased to work five weeks more on 
^ my account. ’ Here then are ten weeks taken out of his year, 
and devoted to tlie service of the government,— in order that the 
war ‘for our happiness and security may be gloriously carried 
on, by well- pensioned ministers and luxurious pripces, and a 
set of harpies who fatten in idleness and sloth on out very vitals. 
During tliose ten weeks he has made nothing for the current 
expenses ; those must be divided among tlie rest of the weeks ; 
— and we should therefore make a still larger deduction. Here, 
too, we are reckoning nothing for the orduiary taxes, nor event 
taking the whole of the war taxes. But, moderate as the esti- 
mate is, we think it sufficient to awaken men to a feeli^ consi- 
deration of their intimate connexion lyith the state. Tiie per- 
son whose cose we are figuring to purselves, may have toiled 
during the dog-days, and during the bitterest cold of the most 
inclement season ; — he may . have exposed himself at tea for a 
West India voyage and back again he may have followed the 
standards of -his country during a whole campaign, — bled in its 
service, and covered himself with sweat and dust for a summer, 

pined away under the less gterious warfare of epidemics 
#nd marshes during the hospital season $ — ^lie may have wnm 
away his mind, as well as his body, in forensic pursuits ; or 
wasted the midnij^t oil in preparing amui^ement.or instruction 
ft>r his countrymen. His risra of failure may be over— his 
tox^ieties at an end — all his hopes Ratified, hie may have es* 
caped destf action, and pre^rved his reputation; — and when 
all is thus happily ended, he has the consoling^ the pleasing 
refiectibn, that he has encountered all these perib and chances, 
and undergone all tb^e toib, and rackqfl both his body and 
his brain — ^io the service of the Exchequer ! — gatihexmg 

P2 
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together a suin> eveiy f*irthing of which he must pay ovev 
to the public funds, for die privilege of toiling as hard dur- 
ing the other inonlhs of the year, in order to support liini- 
sell and his family ; and, at the siunc time, (for Government 
does not quit him here), to support, by more contributions, the 
Ordinary expenses of the state* Perhaps we underrate the pub- 
lic burthens when wc say that he labours two thirds of his life 
for the Treasury; but we are now cpiifiniug ourselves to the 
share which the present war lias in his liilx)iir, and speak not of 
the ordinary and necessary charges of government, and the stiil 
heavier expenses w'hicJi former wars have entailed upon us. * 

Let us tlien, without going further into tlu; detail, only figure^ 
to ourselTOS the innumerable comforts which cveyy man in th< 
country would derive from such happy changes as these : Anil 
ih order to comprehend theii* benignant influence tlic more clear- 
ly, let us take the case of a man of five hundred a-year, with a 
faiiiily, wliom lie now bar^*ly supports on this once comfortable 
income — a man rrow' sinking into the lower, Irom the middle or- 
ders of society, under the pressure of die measures, adopted 
(most likely with his own blind concurrence), for the purpose of 
preserving to him the blessings of Social order, and to save his 
property from pillage. At present, he i>Qys fiity pouiHls a-year 
in property-tax, and not so little us fifty pounds more in assess- 
ed taxes. In indirect taxes and odicrs,. which an arrangement 
of the sinking fund may ivjKTfal, he probably pays fUiy pounds 
more j and the depresston-of trade, and ex|)endiliire of govern- 
ment, in the way above (h!!scvibed,*iii all probabrlily does nwt 
cost him less than another fifty }muiu1s. It is ^Icar that thi'^ 
estimate is not too higli. Can auy one doubt that, twenty yc:n^ 
ago, a man was as well off with three hundred a-year as he now 

* It would not be an easy matter to calculate 1m>w much of each 
man’s income is actually paid to the- government, and goes in sup- 
porting placemen — necessary, arid useless — and in maintainfng ^ 
and necessary •uiars, * But some approximation to it might be ob- 
tained, if any one, whose scale of living had not varied, were to keepf* 
an accouni of his whole expenses for one year; and, putting of course 
in ^ one accouni his contributioni to die stale* in the fi>rm of direct 
taxes, were to note the ditference between his other expenses this 
jWCt and twenty years ago,- and then to deduct one fourtli from the 
mcrease for the depredation of money Another way would be, to 
take the pncjA of ten or twelve artless of ordinary usO, at the twi> 
and deduce from the increase as before these cases wc 
learn the advance in the demands of government since the 
■mmihg of the war. We cannot get at the total expense which 
PP^ state costs us, witli&ut a much more complicated estimate. 
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% with five ? We was, in fact, better oiF than lie.woiild now be 
with six hundred a-ycar. The depreciation of money is one 
Clause, and renders tliis change in part only nominal* 13iit this' 
dejireciation is only a small part of the evil : for, let us tak^the 
rise of the market price of bullion above its‘ mint price, as the 
best criterion of the allowance to be made on this score — ^it is npt 
much more than in the pmjiortion of three to four j — so that a 
man of three hundred a year, in I "92, was only, as well off* as 
lie w^ould HOW" be with four Inimlred, if nothitig were to be rec- 
koned but the depieciation of ^le currency ; — instead of which, 
there ’is a furthci- diffh-ence to be allowed for, of two hundred 
pounds a-j-^ar — for he was certainly, before the w'ar, as well off 
as he now would be with six hundred a-ycar. This furdier dif- 
ference is -real, and not nominal ; — it can only have arisen from 
the war, witli its necessary concomitants of taxes direct and in- 
direct, Jind the increase of prices, by the w'astcful consumption 
and uniirod active expenditure .of the government. Now, w"e 
arc supposing a much less increase than the proportion of three 
to five ; — we are only taking five to seven. 

One man of five Jiundrea a-year, then, w'ould, .by the first 
operation of the peace, save a clear two hundred a-year : He 
would be as comfiniable, in those particulars which we have a- 
l>ovc stated, as if, w'kh the present taxes and expenditure, a 
clear two hundred were added to his income : He would have his 
v.iiole five hiindrc'd to 'spend ujioii iik own family and comforts, 
fU' to lay up in providing foi’ them^ or in augmenting his own 
capital, and afterwards is income; — and with this reflection) 
that, by increasing this income, i)c was making a dear addition 
at each step to his disposeable funds, and i^ot an addition— such 
as he now must make, if iie makes any at all — one which tlie 
government is to stq^ into, and share., Such is the degree in 
w inch his situatioii will be bettered, in comparison of his pre- 
sent condition. But if we compare it with the , state to which 
a jcontinuance of the war must infallibly reduce him, the con- 
trast is still mtirc striking : For, should this contest last a few 
years longer, his five hundred pounds will assuredly be ground 
<lown to two ; and, considering tlie comparison as’ made between 
hi{^ condition five ytors hence, if the war la^ts, and at the same 
period if’ peace is speedily made, and continues, — ^we certainly 
do not go too far when we say, that, in the latter case, his in- 
come wilfgo much more than half as far again as it can reason- 
ably be cxjiected to do on the former supposition. He will be 
better off by above one half in the one case, than in the other : 
— bis five hundred a-ycar will go as far os above eight hundred 
then would. 
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JjA k not then be thoufrht that we are very wdl oiPr-that the 
burthens of war may still be cheerfully borne — ^that the notioh 
etf peace needs not enter Our thoughts : for it is chimerical, — and^ 
we^it within our reach, its blessings are greatly exaggerated. 
— Cnimerical it may be, and b^ond our reach : but to exag- 
gerate its biasings is not easy. ' They can scarcely be too strong- 
ly stated j— they are real and solid — ^they come home to every 
tean’s whole happiness and comfort — they mix themselves up 
with his whole scheme of life — ^he is concerned in them at each 
turn. Were th^ indeed in his possession, he might feel them 
at every breath he draws. He would be a changed man ; and 
ieveiy feeling and action of his existence must necessarily be af- 
fected by the alteration. The sudden acquisition of wealth by 
a beggar, is a kind of proverbial expression, to paint happiness 
that scarcely can be described : It seldom, indeed, is realized : 
We dream of it— or fancy it— or read of it in the fancies of o- 
thers. But the change which a peace must needs effect in the 
circumstances of each man in the countiy, approaches as nearly 
as may be to this figure ; — it would be as sudden, and substan- 
tially as great. So unnatural is the vast pressure of burthens 
under wmch the long duration of war has laid us, that a relief 
from the load would produce effects scarcely within the common 
course of events — effects more resembling the romantic feat" 
of men under the influence of supernatural agency, than the 
known scenes of real lifb. If any one,' however, doubts whe- 
ther, in our deductions, we have not got beyond, realities, and 
anspects that we have been carrying him, by a long circui- 
tous route, out of the true path, let him but retrace his stcfis, 

. smd he will find there has been no deviation ; — or, if he is weary 
and unwilling to plod* back his way, we shall show him a short 
cut homeward from the point at which we now stand — a path 
that clearly takes him at a single step bock again to undoubted 
realities — the Property-Tax and the Assessed Taxes. 

' Now we naturally are led to conclude, that blessings of such 
a kind as those which we have been 'contemplating, ought not 
to be withheld from the people of this .countiy, .if it be possible 
to hestow them. ! Butbefore counidering how'fitr ,tUs is possible, 

> .we must observe, that one other inference arises out of the fore- 
going deductions ire mean, that the purchase of advantages 
so iqcaleulable, ought mot to bedediiied on account of ordinary 
costs , and riidis'. And thfe is obvious,. from one simple con-^ 
"ndenctioU, that^ independent of tbe immense actual. gains of 

i jemujreb^, by refusing it wc diall infeUibly expose oursdves 
Pvefy'^eat rishs, and incur immense bsses. On this subject 
ie tOuda lightly^ because it leads us over suspected add dangerous 
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ground. But one cannot avoid remarking, that they who talk so 
much of the danger of foreign invasion, in the bosom of peace, 
and attacks on a great country unprepared — an island, too, mis- 
tress of the sea — -by a power littld famous for naval feats^speak 
of things not the mosUlikely to happen : — ^while he yho shoidd 
aDude to the dangers, of commotibn from general miseiy — of 
the people sinking into sullen despondency under their burthens 
—of tlie chances of confusion, by an overthrow of our * labour- 
ing credit ’ — of indisposition towards the cemtest brought on 
by the apathy of distress — would speak a language — ^not indeed 
veiy palatable, but somewhat more near to reality, and perhaps 
better adapted to the times. Tlie honour of the country, in- 
deed, must not be yielded for any consideration ; — but it stands 
too high to be brought into question by its government yielding 
to the just and natural wishes of the people, and consenting to 
meet a powerful adversary half way in the attempt to give pq^ce 
to the world. We are known to be invincible — we have even- 
been victorious j — ^but we are mortal, and cannot destroy our 
antagonist. Then v'hat shame is there in terminatmg a contest, 
in which we can no more conquer him, than he can subdue us ? 
—But, he is not sincere in his oilers ? — W^e may at least tiy him. 
If he only offers us terms, the acceptance of which cannot com- 
mit us— caimot place us in a situation diiferent from our present, 
or at least deprive us of one position which, on the- nipturc of 
the peace, should he really prove iaitldess in his offers, we could 
not instantly resume. 

We are thus naturally led to examine the late overtures of the 
French government. But this is too large a subject to be han- 
dled at the close of so long an article. We must therefore - re- 
serve it for a separate discussion in our next Number. Suffice 
it, in the mean while, to remind our readers, without entering 
upon the demils of the question, of one or two of its leading 
features.^ — The n^otiation in 1806 broke off upon Sicily j — ^aiid 
now France gives up ‘Sicily entirely to the dynasty w'hicli we pa- 
tronize. The pence of Amiens was broke for Malta ^nd 
France now consents that Malta shall finally, wholly, and for ever 
be ours. Again,' die way was begun to save Egypt from th$ 
enemy’s power ; — ^yet the ^emy now abandons ^ thoughts of 
Egypt. Wc hdd out* Egypt as important— not on itt own ac- 
count, but because it wras the key to India ; — but Franee-shows 
so little desire to enter into that country, that.sbe allows us to re- 
tain our whole conquests there, and gives up whatever she there 
possessed ; excluding herself now, and her allies and snbjects, 
.even from that fimting in Asia, which we ourselves allowed her to 
^ave at the last treaty. The former peace was.interruptcd by ibit 
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French colonial s<j})cmes ; — but France lios now lost every tiling 
like d.' cdlony, botli in the East and in the West* Holland, too, 
hasdost her foreij^n settlenjents. Every one of those, botji French 
’dnd Dutch, is in possession of England ; — and France consents 
to our keeping them all* Formerly, and especially in 1806‘, 
Spain was French; and Portugal was believed to be so ex- 
posed, that the best we could e^tpcct w^as tlie emigration of 
■the Braganzas to Brazil, ^and the incorporation of Portugal 
with the French power in Spain. Yet, then, we should have 
made peace, if Sicily had been out of the (|uestion ; though any 
treaty which could have been made, must have left the whole 
Peninsula at the nod of France, to be i iilcd by her in peace, 
to be occupied by her arms, or directed against us by her 
councils, the moment the treaty should be broken. Now ibc 
obstacle of Sicily i.s rcmoveil; and the French armies, w ithdraw- 
ing from the Peninsula, offer to leave Portugal to the Bragan- 
zas, and Spain to a kijig w holly tinpopular, with a rebellion in 
his country, and an armed people hating France as cordially 
as they love England. The {^anish and Portuguese colonies, 
too, the most valuable parts of their empire to us, are saved 
•from all cluince of French interference. But the new king of 
Spain is to be a Frenchman ! — And who is the actual sovereign of 
Sweden ?— But we are bbund in honour' to the rightful king of 
Spain i Indeed ! The rightfel kin^ is Charles ; and wc have 
made a trea^ with his son, who is only heir-apparent to the 
monarch* 6ut, to Ferdinand we lU’e oound by this treaty ! 
*Then, Jet us hear no more of objections to a Buonaparte ruling 
in Spain : For if we have any sense or manly wisdom left — if 
we argue and think like statesmen, from views of polic}^, and not 
from childish dislikes anfl effeminate prejudices against houses — 
we can only object to Joseph because he is influenced by France; 
while, in truth*, Feidinaiid, notoriously as Weak as the weakest of 
princes, has in dl probability been schooled^ into French views by 
u five years apprenticeship $ and, even^if wc could trust his 
honour, his weakness is sure to dispose of him. Let us not, 
then, decisive ourselves. We are kt war for Ferdinand the 
^^cvenj^j have unwarily made a treaty; and though the 
very persons' for whom we stimulated, os well as the circum- 
stpneea under which* our obligations Were contracted, are totally 
we adhere tn the words of the articles ; because they 
iuJstajch a-pretexrfor continuing a war, which wc socm re- 
' eolved ^ly* to up when our utter ruin compels us to be 
wis^toad^te*' 

‘ iW is, then, that our engagements with Spain and 

Pprtngd fu'e not the causes of our continuing the war, but the 
effects of ppr determination to continue it — not the substantial 
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obstacles to peace, but pretexts and occasions for justif^’ing our 
disinclination to it. 'llie war is continued now, partly, and 
ure are afraid in no small degree, from feelings of rancour and ' 
nitimosit}', and partly from an apprehension that, ip the neigh- 
bdurhoud of such a power as France, we ‘are safer with Our 
arms in our hands, than without them. The only intelligible 
motive for our wishing to persist in hostilities, is a regard to 
our ultimate security. We do not mean to deny the weight of 
this motive ; or to assert, that it is altogether absurd to ebn- 
nect it with this edcct. Hie question is no doubt full of anxie- 
ty : yet we do not think that if the particular tuid accidental 
causes which actually produced the war had hot existed,, it would 
ever have occurred to any onef that this mere general danger, 
arising from the greatness and ambition of France, would have 
justified us in violating a subsisting peace ; that the mere great- 
ness of our neighbour (for ambitiou is inseparable from power) 
would have been a good cause for declaring war against her ; 
or that this anticipation of hostility was the best way to avoid 
the dangers which could be produced by hostility alone. It 
should be remembered also, that we are not to throw awa^ our 
arms, though wc should cease to wield them ; and that it is a 
very diflerent thing to part with our means of defence, and to 
suspend that, vehement and eager exertion of them by which 
they arc exhausted and impaired. 

. In the foregoing enumeration- of the ^vantages pf peace, if 
we should seem to have made a statement all on one side, and 
deferred the question of practicability, . let it be observed, that 
we have cautiously abstained from perWps the strongest view of 
the question. Wc have said nothing of the present unexampled 
distresses of the country.. We have not availed ourselves of 
the prospects held out by. those distresses, sq un&vourable to a 
protracted warfare. Undoubtedly, the reconciliation with A- 
inerica, which has happily been fiirced upon the government 
by the people, and which the Americans will, if necessary, 
force on their government, alleviate, in a great degree, tboSe 
dreadful sufferings. But no man who has attended to the facts 
of the late inquiry can doUbt that mucli of the misery so feel- 
ingly exhibited in the coprse of it, is owing to the general fu- 
tures of the war ; and. we believe it is well known that-' thp spi*.- 
rit of peace has risen up in tlie country rapidly — it 'may be 
iiTesiStibly — along with the spirit of American conciliation. — ^ 
They who think that the country will stop shoH;, and be satis-, 
jfied with a pai’lid pacification, ore probably somewhat mistaken. 
The people have begun to open their eyes wider and wider, as the 
minki-'ts abroad shut for iheif viares, and the markets at home 
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rise for necessaries and comforts. They come more and more 
4o dteir senses^ about victories and balance of power, as money 
scarce, and the tax-gatherer comes his ceaseless round. 
jNiey have learnt a little of their true interests of late ; and they 
have learnt, too, a gootl deal of tlmir real strength. They have 
f^ned' an unparalleled victory over the pernicious measures of 
dieir rukrs; — ^a triumph over theGovernment itself. And they will 
not 'rest satisfied with one success, or one urark of their power: 
— ^l%ey will look forward from conciliation with America — to a 
General Peace. 


Art. XIII. 754c Speech qf -Hemy Brougham Esq, M. P, in 
. the House of Commons^ on Tuesday the iGth of June 1812, 
upon the present State of Commerce and Mamifactures. bvo, 
pp. 59. London ; Longman & Co. and Ridgway. 1812. 

Tn some of our former Numbers, we entered into a pretty full 
■* consideration of these celebrated Orders j and endeavoured 
to point out the effects which were likely to arise from their ad- 
option, and to be consement on their being persevered in. As 
usual, the watchword oT Government was let loose u^n us ; 
and we score accused of wishing to lower the flag of England 
to her former rebdiious colonies ; and, in conjunction witn our ' 
Tran^Unntic brethren, to aid Bonaparte in his views of univer- 
sal empire : — and this because we were wanting in that ti-uly 
British feilingt which is ready to sacrifice every (pinion to tliat 
of the Minister of the day. Notwithstanding all this— and all tliat 
has since happened — ^we feel it incumbent upon us once again, 
iUMl we confidently trust for the last time, to call the attention 
of our readers to the consideration of this subject; — ^though ' 
■eotainly v^th no view of taking credit for the veri^cation of our 
former predictions, or of expressing any exultation at a triumph 
attoided by so many circumstances of humiliation. We hope, 
indeed, that it nmex wrill again fall to our lot to contemplate 
such a picture as is presented in the printed evidence which wras 
fflven to the two Houses of Parliament, and which now lyes be- 
fore us. Such a scene of unmixed and extended .misery, wc 
vriiB^enture to say, was never before exhibited to the govem- 
tn^t of any na^n, as the direct result of its own inratuated 
'policy and the satis&ction of knowing, that this dreadful ex- 
hfoijnon at hst .vrrung from their authors the reluctant repeal of 
disitoous enactments,, is sadly aflayed, not only by the 
of their effects, but the consideration, that Che 
is still in the hands of tliose vrho projected and de- 
fonded them. 
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From the evidence which is now before us, it. appears t hat 
there is no manufacture, or form of industry, in this industriouit 
and manufacturing nation, which has not been ' affected, and 
that in the most melancholy manner, by these measures. The 
attempts of Bonaparte to injure our commerce, have indeed been 
successful in a degree which few could originally have inu^n^ } 
—but, when compared with the exertions of our own Govern-^ 
ment in the same cause, they sink into contempt, and insignifi- 
cance. He has merely .lopped off a few of the branches of &at 
fair and flourishing plant;— but wC have laid the axe to tho 
root ; and shaken every limb and member of that commerce, 
upon which our freedom and renown, as well as our wealth and 
prosperity, so materially depend. 

It app^rs in evidence, that the baneful effects of the Orders 
in Council equally afl^ted the woollens of Wiltshire and York, 
the hardivares of Birmingham and Sheffield, the stockings of 
Kottingham and Leicester, the carpeting of Kidderminster, tire 
cottons of Manchester and Glasgow, and the silk goods of l^i- 
talfields ; and, reacliing even to the remote shores of Inverness, 
swept off in their course the coarser manufactories of Fife, Forfiur, 
and Kincardine. The ran^ of tlie eyil through all the classes of 
society was not less fatal antV comprehensive ; and though* the chief 
load and ex^s of miseiy fell upon the operative manufacturers, 
whose emaciated countenances, and naked and unfed, children, 
shocked tlie eye of the traveller in what used' to the busiest 
and most cheerful districts of the country — j*et the m pit p h s t ^ 
the merchant,' and the master manufacturers of all <tegrees, 
had each their share of suffering. It is pleasing, indeed, and 
consolatory, in the midst of su<m a scene as is disclosed by the 
evidence before us, to see in how many instances the latter de- 
scription of persons continued to give employment to their work- 
men, long after they ceased to make any profit by their labours j 
smd even went on' for a great length of time to maintain them, 
kt a loss to themselves. There is no national distinction so ho- 
nourable, as tliat of breeding a race of men among whom suck 
conduct confers no distinction. 

In endeavouring to impress upon the public mind the great 
and tiseful lessons ' tliat arc furnished by the subject befere us, 
we must bring to their recollection tiie history of these Orders, 
and of the arguments ^ which they wt'e supported; and then try 
to explain, in a very tew words, the manna in which they pro- 
duced the deploralm effects to which we haVe alluded, and the 
nature of the advantages that may stiH be expected firom their 
recall. In contemplating such a discussion, it was nupossible 
for ns not to kwk to the publication, the title of whidi we have 
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TJut’al ‘''the' fiend of fliisr article, as the grotindwoii: of \v1iat we 
haye'iif diibriiit upon this subject ; not merely on account of 
tW intrinsic nicrit^ of the Speech, but from its being impossible 
to come to the consideration of this inonientous question, with- 
out feeling, that it was to the gi«at and splendid exertions of Mr 
Brougham, bofli at the Bar and in th'e Senate,’ tliat the sucr 
Cl&ss tixhich iias attended t\vc case of "the petitioners against these 
.inc^^urcs was mainly owing ; aiul that it has thus tallcn to his 
lot to confer a greater benefit ba tlic great bulk of the cninmu- 
nity, t^arrjtwas ever before in the power of an inflividual to 
Vestel^.' , 

By far thclmost remarkable circumstance in the singular his- 
' tory wc have to detail, is the exact and indisputable accoinpli.sh- 
liicnt of all that the opponents of tlie measures in question ori- 
ginally predicted as to their eflects. Il rarely happens, indeed, 
in the history of polities, or of political opinions, that the con- 
sequences antici|XUted from any event have followed in a train so 
unequivocal; or that the ca,use and effect have, been so clearly 
traced in their ermnexion. Jlic facts, how ever, wTre hej e too 
evident to admit of denial ; and no other event intervened, to 
which it was possible to ascribe the calamities we were suffering. 
Tlie period between the issue of tlte Orders and the distress 
which ensued, w’as so short as to strike every one with the idea 
of their corine^jiion ; while the variations w'hich took place in our 
trade — the ti)bings>and flowings of our distress — tallied so ex- 
actly willi the greater or less degree of strictness wiili Avhich 
they wore eiiforeed, as to bring TOnviction to llic minds even of 
the most bigotled. The lesson, then, which we have now been 
taught, is not of & dubious or inconclusive nature ; and the ex- 
'periment, however rashly undertaken, and however costly in its , 
progress, has been complete, and its result unequivoCaL If any 
qile at all acquainted with the subject could entertain any doubt 
of the fact, we would merely re(]uest him to bbmpare the pre- 
dictions of Mr Brougham, in his speech at the bar of the House 
oi* Cpihtnons, in April 1808, as to what was likely to be the ef- 
fect the Orders in Council, if persisted in, with his statement 
of the facts,’ established by the evidence given* at that bar dur- 
ing the last session ; when we think he must admit, that there 
nevelr was any coincidence sc) pierfect and decisive, nor ajjy case 
in which it was less possible to explain the phenomena by any 
viariety of supposUonl 

. It may not be qmte useless to remind some of our readers that* 
iheSe Orders in Council took their origin in a decree promulgat- 
ed 1)y*'Bonagarte^ at 13ei-Jin, on the 21st November 1806 ; by 
nsu^l style of that personage, he declared thv 
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United Kingdom to be in a state of blockade ; that all common 
di.ties of English oripfin, or belonging to Englishmen, were^good 
prize ; and that no ship from England or her colonies, or 
should have touched there, should be admitted into any harbouc* 
belonging to France, or occupied by her troops. This bravado 
was followed, on our part, by an.Ofder in Council, d^ted.Sth 
January 1807, by which we interdicted neutrals from the whple 
coasting trade from one part of France to aiKitber: and in 
November 1807, a .scries of new orders was promulgated, by 
which we declared that we would permit no trade with France 
and her dependencies, except through England; all neutrals 
bound to these countries being required, in the lir^t instance, 
to touch «at our ports, and pay a duty to our government ; 
and Unit every vessel wliich had a certificate of origin on board 
should be declared lawful prize. To which extraordinary edict 
France finally re|)lied by what has been called the Milan Decree, 
declaring in substance that any vessel which, in any way, sub- 
mitted to our Orders of the I Uh of November, or which had* 
been searched in Uie course of her voyage by an English cruiz- 
er, should be considered as lawful prize. This is the sum of 
these unprecedented enactments; and the consequence was, 
tl\at between the French* Decrees and the English Orders, alt 
neutral trade was eiiectually annihilated. 

This issue, it is admitted, was not only extremely oppressive to- 
w ards die unoffending neutral, but disastrous to both the bellige- 
rents ; and most disastrous, of course, to that which bad most 
commerce, and depended most upon its prosperity. Accordingly, 
tlicre never have been but two a)x>logies attempted for thase 
measures of ours by which it was brought about. , In the first 
place, that the trade of the neutral with us being already de- 
stroyed by the Berlin Decree, it was no^ against ow^ int^est to*, 
destroy his trade with tlie enemy; and, secondly, that we 
had a right so to destroy it, os a measure of retaliation against 
that enemy, and n means of forcing him into* an abandonment 
of his first unjust aggression. *.Now, of tho^ apologia, the fim 
is founded in an untrue assumption, and pursued to an absurd 
conclusion ; and the second has been reupunced and rctrlactcd 
iii the most unequivocal manner, by the subsequent proceedings 
of our own Government. A word or . two,. will moke all this 
manifest. France was absolutely inqmteiit on the seas; and. 
therefore her declaration of blockade, and her threat of makinfr* 
prize of ail neutrals attempting to, enter our ports, was a mere 
empty threat — alike ridiculous and harmless to us and to the 
neutral. Our direct trade witli the neutral, therefore, was 
more destroyed by that declaration, than our lives or c^m^ris 
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conldl be 4estrdyed by the Pope’s cxcommunicatioA^ Our trade 
w^.iFi:eiice itself* indeed, by means of the neutral* might be 
taote efi^tmdly prevented. But it was pretty obvious, that 
ud)Be;the neutral was encouraged to trade directly with us, and 
the demand for our goods continued so cfmer all over the Coii- 
liiient* a thousand opportunities would be found for evading 
those prohibitions. It was our business, therefore, to encourage 
.'neutral, and to assist him in finding those opportunities. 
Instead, of this, however, we issue a scries of orders, the obvious 
and peoessaiy effect of which is to drive the neutral flag entire- 
ly fipm the ocean, and to cut off not only what remained of our 
indirect trade with the Continent, but our whole direct trade 
with the neutral, the only foreign commerce that was left to us. 

Such was the character of our measures, considered as mea- 
sures of commercial policy j but the fkvourite apology for them 
has always been, that they were measures of retaliation against 
France, nnd intended to coerce her into justice, by the distr^ 
they would inflict on her. Now, on this we have just three lit- 
tle observations to make, ur, Fler decrees neimer did nor 
could prevent our direct trade widi the neutral ; and therefore 
there was no injury inflicted which could be retaliated by cutting 
off her direct trade with the same party. Her decrees were 
mere nominal interruptions to our trade — but our Orders were 
a real anniliilation of hers ;-*-the retaliation, therefore, was like 
answering a cracker with a bomb. Considering the po- 

pulation, the government, and the territorv of France, the idea 
of distressing ner, or affecting her councils, by cutting off her 
ti’ade with America, was obviously quite .diimerical and absurd. 
But, The experiment was abandoned, and the whole plan 
of retaliation substantially retracted in a few -months, ' by oiur 
adoption of the system of Z.*cens«,“— by whi^ we permitted 
l^reQch sailors and French vessels to. carrv oti- that trade from 
which we had excluded the neutral* upon the ade groutvd of the 
Beepsuty of cutting off all trade* directly or indirectly* witii the 
J^rench empire, i&^finally* in April 1809* ^hen the license sys- 
tem was fnuy matured* we <q>en]v resdnded our Orders of Novem^. 
ber 1807* and sabstitufed ili place of them a mnenH blockade 
the greater part of Europe* which we enrocoed rigorously 
. flCfunst ail neutrals* but.dbpensed with in &mur of the enemy* 
i^stress was its 'onty pretext* and with whom we carried' 
wn^an iiBmim^d^e^ trade* under the coyer of licenses. 

V ..'Tbed^rdi^ of this conduct* in a commercial point iffview* and 
nitfairness towards the neutral, do not require any es&>, 
poralm, bWt it is really surpriting^ that its tendeni^ to ftnyted 
tbipnie^l-great object of the creation of a navy, dmukl liaaeaa<: 
|l|PM|||.^wqbe^ati 0 n. While things were inthe natursd 
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state to Tillich the war hod reduced them, and the commnmcadam 
between the belligerents was permitted to remain in tile hitndi 
of neutrals, he might build indeed as many ships as he thoilg^ 
proper, but he could , have no seamen accustomed to navigatii^ 
wherewith to man them. By our system of license, however, 
he was enabled to get over this difficulty. He for a time to^ 
a certain quantity of our colonial produce and manufactures, 
such indeed as best suited his own purposes, making us' at the 
same time take in return, a certain portion of the raw produce 
of his own states, as bore moa^ heavily on his home market 
But this intercourse was carried on entircly^ in French* vessels, 
navigated by French sailors ; and our new policy astonished 
the world with this extraordinary spectacle, that when the 
French flag was swept from off the seas by the superiority rf oiir 
navy, — when even the neutral flag had Ix^n banished, in order 
to cut off France from all the resources of trade, our ports 
were filled with French ships and French sailors, whom we were 
fostering up in order that they might on some future day again 
contest the empire of the ocean wkli our present invincible 
navy ! And thus after havi^ driven the Americans from their 
neutral trade, in order that loanee might be starved into reason 
and SLibmisison, we aHowed Frenchmen themsekes to enter the 
ports, from which our kinsmen were excluded ; and supplied 
tiieir liospitak with medicines", their soldiers with clothing, and 
their armies with muskets | while we took back silk^ which 
ruined our own manufactures, — places- which drove our own out of 
the market, — and com which hurt the enterprize and zeal of our 
own farmers in the conversion and cultivation of their wastes. 

We have hitherto alluded only in a general way to the ef- 
fects which Aose proceedings of ours necessarily produced on 
the councils of America ; but it is of importance to mark the 
dates a little more precisely. The intention of thh English go« 
vernment to adopt some violent measure against tlie commeroe 
of France was known at Washington towards the begiiming of 
December 1807. And upon the of that month an embargo 
was laid upon dl American vessels in the ports of the >United 
States. — measure was succeeded upon the 4th of March 
1809, by an act, by whi^h all intercourse was forbid between 
that country and Im two hostile countries oS France and Eng- 
land. In April in the same year, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment made by Mr Ersktne, that act was suspended as to this 
country Jby the President’s proclaxnation. In consequence of 
ilisayowal of Mr Erskine’s nogpeiation on the part of the l|ii« 
tish govenimont, tlie non-intercourse, as to this country, 
renewed on tlie 10th of August 1809. — On the let of May istO, 
Congress, by an act, repeakd this law as to both bdigerMts, 
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a promiset that if the terms which wcrc therein held out/ 
Xiunety* the revocation of their respective orders or decrees,' 
was not complied with by a certain day, some measure of reta> 
Hation should be adopted agunst both or either belligerent, m 
iho case might be. The Frencli government accedetl to the 
terms in a manner to satisfy the American govcmtaient, whicb 
iact sms announced by a prodnmation of tlie President, dated 
Noveipbef 2d, 1810. And in ccmsequence of our adhering to'. 
our measures of severity,' an act passed in Congress, on the 2d of 
, February 1 8 1 1 , by which all immrtation into Uie United States, 
of goods, manufactures, and produce of these kingdoms was pro> 
himted ; and this conttnued lio be the state of matters down to 
the '23d June 1812, when, in consequence of the evidence and 
t^ speech now before us, the whole of our obnoxious Orders 
were repeded. In order to judge cf tile true practical effects of 
these Orders, therefore, we must see what was the actual state of 
our trade, and what variations it experienced between the 1 1th 
of November 1807, and the 23d of June 1812, a period of four 
years, seven months, and twelve di^s more eventiul to the 
commercial interests of this countiy than any other period of 
its history ; and which we hope will be sufficient to warn our 
rulers, in all time xxtming, how dangerous it is to tamper with 
the accustomed chanpeLs of trade, and how ruinous to put regu- 
lations upon an intercourse which ean pever be profitable any 
loiter than it is fi-ee. 

The first question which appears to heave been put td all tlie 
witnesses which were examined by the Houto of Commons was. 
In what state is tliat particular branch of trad^ in' which you are 
engaged i lihe answer was univcrsallyi In a very bad state, or 
«)tirefy at a stop. — The next qu^ion was, When did it begin 
to fall off? Answer, In the year 1808. — It w'as then asked^* 
Whether trade cemtinued to decline fyoni that period up 
Ip thp time the question was- put ? To winch the answer in- 
vaiiabfy was, No — ^at the time of Mr Ertidne’s negotiation it 
uitpreved ; and during the rest pf that year it was ve^ good— 

, we got rid of alt our stO(h.-r*It was further asked, 'What.hae 
its shite once that period ? Veiy bad, indeedit— we have 
(diipped. a s^de article since Fdotuary 1811.>^What are 
.yi^'dping now ? '..%bi9ufkcturing fiu stocks— It was then stated 
]^‘miy[)idaoce by pjl tiie-'^tnesses who were examined, that .they 
Esd j^tinuednlhut eff their men at the same wages, 'but at a re- 
crael^notobw of days in the week.. But they added, thfdvnlesa 
thp then depending ended in a repeal of .the Ordera . in 

would be obliged, in- cpite of .pveiy feeding to ihia 
discharge nepi^ the wlrale hands : . 

tilK.if m Orders W'ere repealed, they would, 'withbutrfiu^^^ 
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orders, ship directly for the United States 5 for sudi was the 
direction of their correspondents. — By comparing the dates 
with those of the different acts of the American government, it 
will be clearly seen how intimately our commercial prosperity 
depends upon our intercourse witli that country, and now much 
their wants must be dependent on our supply j — a reciprocity of 
wants between two countries rarely to lx; met with, and which 
nothing but the most indiscreet conduct, on the part of their 
respective governments, can destroy. 

Among the facts established by the evidence before the two 
Houses of Parliament, the following are particularly striking 
and important ; and we must iritrcat the serious attention of 
every thinking maji in the community to them. 

1. The very great accumulation of capital in America, which 
was proved to have taken place to a large extent. 

2. The introduction of many of those branches of manufac- 
ture wdiicli were formerly supplied from this country ; * arising 
partly from this great increase of capital, but more from the stop- 
page of all supply of manufactured articles from England. 

5. The prompt payment now common by all American mer- 
chants for the gooefs they purchase, as further illustrative of 
tlii*? accumulation of capital. 

4. The very irrportant fact, which was spoken to by many 
of the witnesses, that the rapidly increasing market of America 
was not only sufficient to give full employment to those who 
Were originally concerned in this trade, but that those who 
were originally engaged in the trade with the continent of Eu- 
rope always ibunu a ready Market in the United States^ when 
they were by any accident debarred for a tone from that of the 
continent, until at last they transferred the whole of their ca- 
pital to aiticles fitt^ fqr tliat market. Such wras the market, 
steady and constant in its increase, regular in its demand, cou- 

* It appears from the evidence, that eveii previous to the 
of the Orders in Council many of the coarser' articles witir whieh 
we formerly supplied the United States, had' been altdgethi^ o- 
'mltted in thejater orders from that country, as they were now made 
as good, ^anicr'as cheap, among themselvhs. Indeed, it, U' posi- 
tively statedjjby .dne witness, that the article qf ssAfs were made not 
only ch^aperf but better in Am^iea tbafi' in JEngland- Since the 
date of the Orders^ however, a^ery difierent,'and a much more 
chatige had taken place : for in various parts of the Union, / 
m^any esttensiVe manufactories of our finer commodities had been' 
setup, and carried on with great success; — ^the capital which was- 
'withdrawn from foreign commerce biing eagerly invested in tjtese 
cstahlishmehts, and the exclusloxf of British goods ensuring an ipi* . 
mende demand. ~ 
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9tant in its payment, which we thought fit, at the risk of a 
riiinous war, to sucrifiee to that capricious and inconstant demand 
which we were allowed to supply by means <)f the ships and 
sailors of Napoleon, and under the protection of the Imperial 
Eagle! 

Of the importance of the American market, there is probably 
no. man now in the country who vrill be bold enough to express 
a doubt We are not sure indeed whether the ministry wha 
dqiriv^ us of it can be excused for letting it be known to A- 
"^merica and to all the world, how important and indispens- 
able to our existence that market now is* Among the c\m1s of 
that parliamentary discussion which they were so rash as to a- 
bidc, this is not the least considerable ; and next to the hazard 
of a rancorous war with our best customers, which has been 
incurred by the scandalous delay of a necessary nu'asiire, we 
w’^oukl rank that disclosure of our dependence on America, by 
which alone they were compelled to relinquish the infatuation 
of those Orders which excluded us from her markets* Whilo 
there is still a risk however of that war, by wliich they would 
be closed upon us in circumstances still more calamitous, and 
while this hazard may be averted by impressing the body of 
the people with a due sense of the misery it must pr(xJuce, we 
thinK it right to borrow from the animated production before 
tis a short view of the actual and relative importance of the 
trade t^hich has been thus wantonly interru[)tca* There is no 
part of the speech, indeed, in which the honourable gentleman 
appears to have been more, impressive and convincing* 

After showing, in the clearest manner, the actual and per« 
manent amount of the trade to be no less than thirteen milliom 


awitcni—s&xx proving that die* maintenance of our armies^ 
end the very existence of the war in the Peninsula, depends 
^pdii our supplies of com fVom that quarter of the world ; and 
im the most forcible and lively manner, the utter 
Insijmi&atice of the substititte proposed by Ml* P^e in the 
trade to &utti Afnerica, Mr Brougham propj^ds as fellows* 
r There am somepelitical facts', which we mujiit talfee as facts, be« 
cause they are proved tP usy^ wit^ut beings able to apeount for them,' 
or to tra(^tlfeto to their explain their caiitiEls*''. But the 
extent, ^ swift ai^ regular progress of the AWrie^ 'market for 

B l jlpiofe of can easily , and^dearly 

; w ttte nature cf things it eon be itbodier^i^ and the 
iff' the very surface of the fact; Aiht^e|^ ao' iranienae 
country, where is plentiful ‘ an^\"p1ieap ; m 
gb qpickly increasing, yet still scared 
boundless reruns which they bepupy kbid ' & 

^y ; iloani^ctUreis !^ ^ot natufally. ; 
bif ho left to^tfaemkrlves,: goei^ iuib^odMrr chiudi]ieW^;^^W 
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toeople ift cd&fi^cted with England.By origin, language, manners, and 
tnstitations ; their tastes go along with their convenience^ and they 
comb to us as a matter of course for the articles which they do not 
make themselves. Only take one fact as an example— Tile Negroes 
in the Southern States are clothed in English made goods.; and it 
takes fbi^ty shillings a-year thus to sujj^ply one of those unfort unati^ 
persons. This w3l be admitted Id be the lowest stun for which any 
person in America can be clothed ; but take it as the average^ and 
make a deduction for the expenses above prime cost — you have a 
sum npon the whole population of eight millions^ wliich approaches 
the value of our exports to the United States. But it is not merely 
in clothing ; go to any house in the Union^ frorti their large and 
Wealthy cities to the most solitary cabin or IpghoUse in the forests— 
you find in every comer the furniture^ tools^ and ornaments of Staf- 
fordshire, of Warwickshire, and of the Noirthern counties of Eng- 
land. The ^yonder ceases when we thus Reflect for a moment, and 
we plainly perceive that it can be Uo otherwise. The whole popula- 
tion of the .country is made up of customers, who require and who 
can afford to pay for our goods. This too is peduliar to that nation, 
and it is a peculiarity as happy for them as it is profitable to us. I 
know the real or affected contempt with which some persons in this 
country treat our kinsmen of the West. I fear some angry and 
jealous feelings have survived our former more intimate connexion- 
with them — ^feelings engendered by the event of its termination, but 
which it would be wiser as well as more nianly to forget. Nay, there 
are certain romantic spirits who even despise the unadorned structure 
of their massive democratic society^ But to me I freely acknowledge 
the sight of one part of it brings feelings of envy^ as an Englishnnn; 
I mean the happy distinction, that over the whole extent of that bound- 
less continent, ^om Canada to the Gulph of Mexico, and from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, there is notone pauper to be found 
—Such are the customers whom America presents to us* The rapid 
increase of their Culture aikd population too^ doubling in twenty-i*ve 
or thirty years, must necessarily augment this demand for our goods 
in the same proportion* Circumstanced as the two countries are^ 1 use 
no* figure of speech, but speak the simple fact when I say, that not 
an axe falls in the woods of America which does ndt put in motion 
some shuttle^ dr hammer, or Wheel in England. Look at Mr 
t’arke’s evidence, arid you will see, '||piat the changes which- happen 
ill the New World, or uie political proceedings of the two govern* 
ments, their orders and manifestoes and negociaHoh#, may be pcN 
ceptibly traded in their insiantoneous effeets^ln ' fids country— ja 
increased or diminished velocity (I speak to the tetter) of Ae wiie^s 
which are moving in the di^rent districts where English matAitac.^ 
turc's to floinrish. ' 

* But let us merely the broad fact 0£,^e present. 

mount of the American and let' us keep our eye for a .md'f 

merit Upon the numerical expression of its demand — thirteen oiiHiduS 
by the yeAr !-— Why, Sir, Only conceive any event Wtik^ 
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should giv^ an opening in the North of EuropCi or the Mediterra- 
nean for but a small part of tliis vast bulk — ^some ch:mge or accident 
by which a thirteenth, aye, or a thirtieth part of this enormous value 
of British goods could be tlirown into the enemy^s countries ! — Into 
what transports of delight would the Vicepresident be flung ! I verily 
believe he would make but one step from his mansion to his office- 
fill Downing-street, and all Duke’s-place would be in an uproar 
of joy— Bless me, what a scene of activity and business should we 
see ! — ^What Cabinets — what Beards — ^Wiat amazing conferences of 
Lords Trade !— What a driving together of Ministers !— What a 
rustling of small clerks !— What a mighty rushing of brokers ! — Cir- 
culars to the manufacturing towns — harangues upon ’Change, per- 
formed by eminent naval characters — triumphal processions of doU 
lai^ and volunteers in St James’s-square ! — Hourly deputations from 
tlie merchants — courteous and pleasing answers from the Board— a 
speedy importation into Whitehall, to a large amount, of worthy 
Knights representing the city— a quick return cargo of licenses and 
iiiiits for cargoes— the whole craft and mystery of that license trade 
revived, with its appropriate perjuries and frauds — new life given to 
the drooping firms of dealers in forgery, whom I formerly exposed to 
you — answered by corresponding activity in the Board of Trade and 
its clerks — slips of the pen worth fifteen thousand pounds — judici- 
ous mistakes— well-considered oversights-— elaborate inadvertencies— 
Why, Sir, so happily constituted is the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s (Mr Rose) understanding, that his very blunders are more 
precious than the accuracies of other men ; and it is no metaphor, 
but a literal mercantile proposition, to say, that it is better worth 
our \rhile to err with him, than to think rightly with the rest of man- 
kind !— And all this life, and activity, and machinery, for what ?— 
To snatch at a miserable export — occasional— fleeting— irregular- 
ephemeral — very limited in amount— unlikely to recur — ^uncertain Jn 
its return — precarious in its countinuance— beneficial to the, enemy- 
exposed to his caprices, and liable by his nod to be swept at once 
into the fund of his confiscations — enjoyed while he does permit it, 
by his suficronce for his ends — enriching his subjecta— manning his 
fleets— nursing up for him a naxy which it has already taken the ut- 
most cflbrts of our unconquerable marine to destroy ! — Good ! 

the incur^ible perverseness.^ of human folly! — ^alwa}rs straining after 
things that are beyond Us rca^^ of doubtful worth and discreditable 
pursuit, and neglecting objects pf immense value— rbecause, in addi- 
tion to their own importance, they have one recommendation whidi 
woatd raake vt^pr posses^ns desirable — that they caa be easily ob- 
iainei^f and honestly as well as safely enjoyed I — It is this miserable, 

' doubtful, hateful traffic that we prefer, to the sure, regular, 

gains of ^American 'ppmmcrce; to a trade which 
;^i^TO0pyond the enemy’s reach*«»whtch,'b@^des encircling ourselves 
injic^ and honour, only benefits* those , who are our natural friends, 
over' whom he has no control, but whp; ^they were ever so hcMtile 
could not annoy us-^whtch supports at once all that retnains 
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of liberty beyond the seas, and ^ives life and vigour to its main pillar 
within the realm, tlie Manufactures and, Commerce of England!’ 
p. 46— 51* 

Since we have opened tlic book, we cannot resist making one 
other extract from its concluding pages. 

Look only at the Spanish war in its relation to the American 
trade — In that cause we have deeply embarked — we have gone on for 
years, pouring into it our treasures and our troops, almost; without 
limit, and all the profit is yet to come. We have still to gain the 
object of so many sacrifices, and to do something which may show 
they have not been made in vain. Some great eSbrt it seems resolv- 
ed to make, and though of its result others are far more sanguine 
than 1 am able to feel, I can have little hesitation in thinking, that 
we had better risk some such attempt once for all, and either gain 
the .end in view, or, convinced that it is unattainable, retire from the 
contest. If then this is our policy, for God’s sake let the grand 
effort be made, single and undivided — undistracted by a new quarrel, 
for^Jign to the purpose, and fatally interfering with its fiilfllnient — - 
Let us not for the hundredth time commit the ancient error which has 
so often betrayed us, of frittering down our strength — of scattering 
our forces in nuincroiis and unavailing plans. We have no longer the 
same excuse for this folly vwhich wc once had to urge : All the Co- 
lonies in the world are our own — sugar islands and spice islands, 
there arc none, from Martinico to Java, to conljuer — wi*. have every 
species of unsaleable produce in the gross, and all noxious climate/; 
without stint. Then let us not add a new leaf to the worst chapter of 
our book, and make for ourselves new occasions, when we can find 
none, for persisting in the most childish of all systems. While en- 
gaged heartily on our fronts in opposing France, and trying the last 
chance of saving Europe, let us not secure to ourselves a new enemy, 
America, on our dank. Snrely language wants a name for the folly 
which would, at a moment like the present, on the eve of this grand 
and decisive and last battle, reduce us to the necessity of feeding 
Canada with troops from Portugal — and Portugal with bread from 
England. 

* 1 know I shall be asked, whether 1 would recommend any sacri- 
fice for the mere purpose of conciliating America. I recommend no 
sacrifice of honour for that or for any purpose ; but I will tell you, 
that I think wc €an well and safely for our honour afford to conciliate 
America. Never. did we stand so high* since we were a nation, in 
point of military character. We have it in abundance, and even to 
spare. This unhappy and seemingly interminable war, lavish as it 
has been in treasure, still more profuse of blood, and barren of real 
advantage, has at least been equally lavish of glory ; its feats have 
not merely sustained tlic warlike flutic of the nation, which would 
have been much ; tliey have done what seemed scarcely possible ; 
they have greatly exalted it ; they have covered our arms ivith im- ^ 
mortal renown. Then I say use this glory — use this proud fieight 
which we now stand, for the purpose of peacp and conciliation wiA ' 
Let this and its incalculable benefits be the advantage 
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which we reap frohi the war in Europe ; for the fame of that war 
enahlee safely to take it : — And who, I demand, give the most 
dbgraceful counsels — they* wlio tell you we are in military cha- 
YOCter but’ of yesterday-^ we have yet a name to win — wo at and on 
doubtful groitTid*-we dare not do as we list, for fear of being 
thought maid — ^we cannot, without loss of n^ame, stoop to pacify 
t>ur American kinsmen. — Or I, who say, we arc a great, a proud, 

■ a warlike people we have, foi^ht every where, and conquered 
\yherever we fought— our character is eternally fixed — i|t stands too, 
firm' to be shaken — and on th^ faith of it we niay do towards Ame- 
rica, safely for our honour, that which we know aur interests re- 
quire ! - This perpetual jealousy of America [ Good God ! I can-» 
not with tcmi^er ask on what it r^sts I It drives me to a passion to 
think of it - Jealousy of America. ! 1 should as soon think of being 

jealous of the tradesmen who supply me with necessaries, or the 
clients who entrust their suits to my patronage. Jealousy of Ame- 
rica ! whose armies arc yet at the plough, or making, since your 
policy has willed it so, awkward (timugh improving) attempts at 
the loom — whose assembled, navies could not lay siege to an Eng- 
lish afoop of war Jealousy of a power which is necessarily peace- 
ful as well as weak, but which, if it had all the ambition of France 
and her armies to back it, and all the navy of England to boot,— nay, 
had it the lust of conquest which marks your enemy, and yaur own 
armies, as well as navy, to gratify it — is placed at so vast a distance 
as to be perfectly harmless ! And this is the nation of which, for 
our honour *s sakcj^ We are desired to cherish a perpetual jealousy, 
for Llie ruin of our best interests I 

^ I trust. Sir, that no such phantom of the brain w'ill scare us 
from the patli of our duty. The advice, which I tender, is not the 
same which lias at all times been o&ired to this country. There is 
one memorable era in our history, when other uses were made of 
our triumphs fro.m those which I recommend. By the. treaty j)f 
Utrecht, which the execrations of ages have left inadequately cen- 
sured, we w^cre content to obtain as the whole price of Ramilies and 
Blenheim, an additional share of the accursed slave trade. X-give 
you other counsels. I would have you employ the glory which you 
have won at Talavera and Corunna, in. restoring', your commerce; to 
its lawful, open, honest course; ^d rescue it from the mean an^ 
liatefiil channels in which it ^s lately been confined. And if any 
thoughtless boaster in America, or elsewhere, should vaunt that you 
had yielded, through fear, 1 would not bid him wait until some new 
achievement of our arms put him to silence, but 1 would coimsm 
you in silencail^ disregard, him, * p, 54 — 8. 

'Aij^r jperusing tht^se passages, we confess we have not cou- 
raTO on with ouf own tame and fepble analysis. Nor 

inue^'i^.tbe task any longer necessary. The merits of the 
; We believe, are Apw pretty well understood by the 
5' and the' plain statement, and the few quotations we 
^ |iaVe given, wiO^serve to show those who wish to couiibrebend 
f ^ its bearings, where to look for i^ormation. 
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not concludiCf however, without requesting our riders to ob- 
serve, in the great victory which has at Jast been gained in this 
cause, another and a most signal example of the irresistible pinner 
iff popular opinion^ when steadily, and firmly, and temperately 
4Uisserted. Had the same £eal and enerOT which have at Inst 
been triumphant over the obstinate prejudices and arrogance of 
the Government, been exerted at all earlier period, what a dif- 
ferent scene might we have now been contemplating ! Instead 
ijf endeavouring, in 1812, to repair the irreparahS^ damage 
which w’as done in 1807, we should 'have seen the powerl^h voice 
of the people beating down Uiese perniciops Orders on tlieir 
first enactment ; and preventing all that misery which it has 
now taught us how to cure. We cannot but ol^crre, too, not 
only how safe and tompcnitc, but how eminently aalutaiy and 
providential this and oii the other measures have been, which 
the sense of the country at large has lately forced upon its rulers. 
— Such an experimental proof of tlic uses of popular control 
and interference, should go far, we think, to abate the great 
jealousy with which so many persons now affect to regard 
this part of die constitution ; and conciliate the general Ik- 
vour to any prudent and practicable plan for brijiging the 
sense and the inclinations of the nation to act more dii-ectJy up- 
on its Legislature. It is a very remarkable thing, that a large 
proportion of the witnesses by Avliose unimpenched testimony 
the de])lorab]e state of our trade has thus been unmasked to the 
public, belonged to places that have no representatives in Pai*- 
Jiament ; — and a body undoubtedly among the Hiost respectable, 
as wdl as the most important in the iiatjon, thus appears to 
have been left wi^outany adequate or legitimate organ by which 
its sentiments could be communicated to the Government. 

But though we have no doubt tliat it was the weight and the 
dread of the public sentiment that ultimately triumphed over the 
obstinate and conccitc'd ignorance of the ministers, should 
lie doing great injustice to the distinguished person wdiosc speech 
is now b^ore us, if wc did not recognise him, not merely as 
the instrument, but in a great degree as the cause of that 
triumph. Sti'ong as the case of die petitioners — we should ra- 
ther say of die country— was in ftselt— irresistibly and deplora- 
bly strong, we greatly doubt whether it would have been carried 
through in the present Parliament, had it not been fi>r the un- 
wearied vigilance — the undaunted firmness— the unerring acute^ 
ness, and nervous and commanding ekiquence, of that Honovr*? 
able Gendeman. Without his unprecedented exertions, the Comir 
piittee would have lingered on till the close of the sesrion ; when 
the. news of war witli America, and exoisperated tumults in the 
{uanu&cturiii^ districts^^ would have aSbi'ded a pretext for breeltr 
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ofF the inquiry, and hurrying the Government into measures 
oi violence from vrhich it would have been impossible to return 
either with safety or with honour. To Mr Brougliam, then, we 
think that the Commerce and the Peace of England are indebted 
for their salvation in the day of their greatest peril ; — and he is 
entitled to the proud distinction of having done more for his 
country— by his own individual exertions — in opposition— and un- 
assisted by any great combination of political power, than any 
ministry, or than any party, has been able to accomplish in the 
memory of any living statcHnan. — The benefit which he has 
<x>nfcrred, too, is as substantial and certain, as it is great and 
extensive — is connected with no spirit that can be branded with 
the name of factious — ^and rests upon no assumption that can be 
represented as speculative or questionable. Tliese are the true 
civic laurels: — unstained with tears or with blood — and botli 
inspiring and rewarding that pure and lofty ambition which seeks 
not to triumph over an adversary, but to bestow a blessing on 
mankind. 
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’TJhilosophers have long considered it as probable, that the pri- 
vate manners of sovereigns are vulgar, their pleasures low, 
^nd their dispositions selfish; — that the two extremes of life, in 
sliort, approach pretty closely to each other ; and that the Mas- 
ters of mankind, when stripped of thc.aftificial pomp and mag- 
nificence which invests them in public, resemble nothing so 
nearly as the meanest of the multitude. The ground of this 
opinion is, that tlie very highest and tlie very lowest of man- 
kind arc equally beyond the infiuence of that wholesome con- 
trol, to which all Uio intermediate classes are' subjected by th^ 
mutual dependence, and the need they have for the gora will 
esteem of their fellows. Those wno are at the very bottom 
the scale, are below the sphere of this infiuence ; and those 
^ very top are above, it. The one have no chance of dis- 
^ctidn by any efibrt they are capable of making ; and the o- 
ther ure secure of the highest degree of it without any. Both 
theistforc arc indifferent, or very nearly so,^to the opinion cS 
mankind : the former, because the naked subsistence wnichi they 
earn by their labour will not be affected by tliat opinion ; ana 
the latter, because their legal power and preeminence is equally 
independent of it. Those who have nothing to lose, in short; are 
not very far from the condition of those who have nothing more 
to gain ; and the maxim of reckoning onc’s-sclf last, which is'lthe ^ ' 
basis of all {loliteness, and leads, ixisensibly, from the mere prac** 
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lice of dissiiTiDlalioii to habits of kindness and sentiments of gene- 
rous independence, is equally inapplicable to the case of those who 
arc obviously and in reality the last of their kind, and those who 
are quite indisputably the first. Both therefore arc deprived of 
the checks and of the training, which restrain the selfishness, 
and*call out the sensibilities ' of other men ; and, remote and 
contrasted as their actual situation must be allowed to be, are 
alike liable to exhibit that disregard for the feelings of others, 
and that undisguis-cd preference Ibr their own gratification, which 
it is the boast of modern refinement to have subdued, or at least 
effectually concealed, among the happier orders of society. In 
a free country, indeed, the monarch, if he share at all in the 
spirit of liberty, may escape much of this degradation ; because 
he will tlien feel for bow much he is dependent on the good opinion 
of his countrymen ; and, in genera], where there is a great am- 
bition for popiilaidty, this pernicious effect of high fortune wiB' 
be in a great degree avoidetl. But the ordinary class of sove- 
reigns, who found their whole claim to distinction upon the ac- 
cident of their birth and station, may be expected to realize all 
that we have intimated as to the peculiar manners and disposi- 
tions of the Ca:^h 2 to sink, like their brethren of tlic theatre, 
wlien their hour of representation is over, into gross sensuality^ 
paltryintrigues, and dishonourable squabbles ; and, in short, to be 
fuHy more likely to beat their wives and cheat their benefactors^ 
than any other set of persons — out of the condition of tinkers. 

But though these opinions have long seemed pr^etty reason- 
able to those who presumed to reason at all on such subjects, 
and even appeared to be tolerably well confirmed by the few in- 
dications that could be obtained as to the state of the fact, there 
w'as but little prospect of the w'orld at large getting at the exact 
With, eitht^r by actual observation or by credible report The 
tone of adulation and outrageous compliment is so firmly 
bUshed, and as it ‘were positively prescribed, for any aiith^ 
Ased communication &om the interior of a palace, that it 
1j»e rUficulous even to form a ^css, as to its actual 
!frbin such, materials: And, with regard to the casual obsle^r^ 
who might furnish less suspected information, a great 
vain and tod grateful for the opportunities tliey have 
tb do any tmng v^hich might prevent their recurrence ; 
While others are kc}H silent by a virtuous shame, and the re- 
Biqihder are discredited, and perhaps not always without rea- 
son, as the ii^truments of foction or envy. There seemed greaib 
re^on to fear, therefore, that this curious branch of Natural 
Histoiy would be left to mere theory and conjecture, and never 
beekadated by the testimony of any cbmpi^teht obscrvei^ wl^n 
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the volumes before us made their appearance, to set theory 
conjecture at rest, and make the private character of sovereigns 
a matter of historical record. 

I'hcy bear to be Memoirs of a Pl'inccss of Prussia, writ- 
ten by herself; — and are in fact memoirs of the private Jife 
of most of the princes of German}^ ; written by one of thei) 
own number — with great freedom indeed — but witli an evi- 
dent partiality to the fraternity \ and unmasking more of the 
domestic manners and individual habits of persons in tlmt 
lofty station, than :niy other work with which wo are ac- 
quainted. It is ushered into the world without any vouch- 
er for its authenticity, or even any satisfactory account of the 
manner in which the manuscript was obtainetl : But its genu- 
ineness, we niiderstand, is admitted even by those whose in- 
clinations would lead them to deny it, and aj>pcars to ns indeed 
to be irresistibly cstablirdicd by internal c videnco. It is written 
in the vulg«nr gossip[>ing style c»f a chaaibcrmaid ; but at the 
same time witli very considerable cleverness an<l sagacity as to 
the coiiception and delineaium ( f character. It is full of evcnls 
and portraits — and also of eeptisin, dcJrariion, and inconsist- 
ency ; but all delivered with an air oi good faith that leaves us 
little room to doubt of the fads that are reported on the writer'^ 
own authority, cr, in any case, of her own belief in the justness 
of her opinions. Indeed, half the edification of tlie book con- 
sists in the lights it affords as to the character of the w riter, and 
consequently as to the effects of the circnnistances in which she 
was placed : nor is there any thing, in the very curious pictu/p 
it presents, more striking than tlie part she unintentionally con- 
tributes, in the peculiarity of her ow n taste in the colouring a^ J 
delineation. The heartfelt ennui, and the affected contempt ojl* 
gi'eatncss, so strangely combined with her tenacity of all its pri- 
and her perpetual intrigues and quarrels about prece- 
dence — her splendid encomiums on her own inflexible integrity, 
ihWmixed with the complacent narrative of perpetual trick an(| 
duplicity — her bitter complaints 43f the want of zeal and devoir 
in her friends, and the desolating display of her own 
ut^r heartlessness in every page of the history — and, finally, 
.her outrageous abuse of almost every one with whom she is.-Con- 
nected, alternating with professions of the greatest regard, and 
occasional apologies for the most atrocious among them, when 
they happen to conduct themselves in conformity to her own lit- 
tle views at the moment — are ail, wetthink, not only irrefragable 
proofs of the autlienticity of' the singular work before us, to- 
gether with the lowness of its stjde and diction, are featureiB-: 7 T 
and pretty prominent ones — ^in that portraiture of royal men.- 

R 
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ners and dispositions which we conceive it to be its chief office 
niid chief merit to display. In this point of view, we conceive 
the publication to lie equally curious and instructive ; and there 
is a vivacity in tlie style, and a rapidity in thlb narrative, which 
renders it at all events very entertaining, though little adapted 
for abstract or abridgement . — Wc must endeavour, however, 
to give our readers some notion of its contents. 

What is now before us is but a fragment, extending from 
the birth of the author in 1707 to the year 171^?, and is chiefly 
occupied with tlie C.'oiirt of Berlin, down till licr marriage with 
the Prince of Baroith in 17r)l. She sets oil* with a portrait of 
lier father Frederic William, whose peculiarities are already 
pretty well known by the dutiful commentaries oi* his son and 
Voltaire. Ilis daughter begins with him a little more hand- 
somely j and assures us, lliat he had * talents of the first order' 
— * an excellent heart' — and, in short, ‘ all the qualities which 
go to the constitution of great men. ' Such is the fiiitlcring 
outline : But candour requires some shading ; and we must 
confess that it is laid on freely, and with good cUcct. His 
temper, she admits, was ungovernable, and often hurried him 
into excesses iiltogolhcr unworthy of his rank and situation- 
Then it must be aJlowed that he was somewhat hard-hearted ; 
and throughout his whole life gave a decided preference to the 
cardinal virtue of Justice over the weaker attribute of Mercy. 
Moreover, * his excessive love of money exposed him ' (her 
Royal Highness seems to think very unjustly) ‘ to the imputa- 
tion of avarice. ' And, finally, she informs us, without any 
circumlocution, that he was a crazy bigot in religion — suspi- 
cious, jealous and deceitful — and entertained a profound coii- 
tenipl tor the whole sex to which his dutiful biog. apher bt^ong^. 

This ‘ great and amiable ' Prince was married, as every 
body knows, to a Princess of Hanover, a daughter of uur George 
. the First ; of whom he was outrageously jealous, and whom be 
treated with a degree of brutality that would aknost have justi- 
fied any form of revenge. The Princess, how'ever, seems to have 
been irreproachably chaste ; but had, notwithstanding, the usual 
vices of slaves ; and tormented her tyrant to very good purpose 
by an interminable system of the most crooked and provoking in-, 
trigucs*, chiefly about the marriages of her family, but occa- 
sionally iippi^ther subjects, carried on by thcd)usest tools and 
instruments, md for a long time in confederacy with fhe damh- 
tOr who has here recorded their history. But though she bad 
thus the satisfaction of frequently enraging her husband, we 
cannot help thinking that she had herself by far the w^orst of 
the game ; . and indeed it is impossible to read, without a mix- 
etl f^lfrig of pity and contempt, the catalogue of miserable 
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shifts which this poOT creature was perpetually forced to employ 
to avoid detection, md escape the beating with which it was 
frequently accompanied — feigned sicknesses — midnight consul- 
tations — hidings behind screens and under beds — spies at her 
husband’s drunken orgies — burning of letters, pocketing of ink- 
stands, and all the paltry apparatus of boarding-school impos- 
ture ; — together witli the more revolting criminality of lies told 
in the midst of caresses, and lessons oi falsehood anxiously in- 
culcated on the minds of her children. — It is edifying to kiiow, 
that, with all this low cunning, and practice in deceiving, tliis 
poor lady was herself the dupe of a prejiosterous and unworthy 
confidence. She told every thing to a favourite ctiambcrmaid 
— who told it over again lo one of the ministers — who told it 
to the King: And though the treachery of her confidante was 
perfectly iivitorious, and slic licrself was reduced privately to bor- 
row money from the King England in order to bribe her to 
secrecy, slic never could keep from her any one thing that it 
was of inqjortarice to conceal. 

The uigciiious IViricess before us had for many years no o- 
ther l))-otlier tliiin the Grcf.! Frederic, wIjo afterwards succeed- 
ed to lh(‘ throne, but whose extreme i1] licallh in his childhood 
seemed to roiuh'r Iut accession a matter of considerable pro- 
bability. Her alliance Gonsequently became an early object of 
ambition to most of the Protestant princes of her time ; and 
before she was fully eight years old, her father iiiid mother had 
had fifty quarrels about hcj' marriage. About the sam.e tii^c, 
she assures us, tliat a Swedish otlicer, who was a great con- 
jurer, informed her, after inspecting her hand, ‘ that she would 
* be souglit in marriage by the Kings of Sweden, England, 

‘ llussia and Poland, but would not be united to any of them : ’ 

a prediction,- the good Princess declares, that was afterwards 
■ verified in a very remarkable manner. The Sw'cdisli proposi- 
tion indeed follows hard' upon the prophecy ; for the very next 
year engagements are taken for that nuiich, which ai-e after- 
wards abandoned on account of the tender age of .the parties. 
^The Princess Jiere regales us with an account of her own 
vivacity and anj^dic memory at tliis period, and willi a copious 
interlude of all the court scandal during the first days pt her 
existence. Put as wc scarcely imagine that the scandalous 
chronicle of IJerlin for the year 1712, would excite much in- 
terest ill this country in the year 1812, we shall take tlic liberty 
to pass over the gallantries of Madame de Blaspil and tlie treu- 
fious of M. Clement ; raci'ely noticing, that after the execution 
of the latter, the King opened all the letters that came to 
capita], and never slept without drawn swords and cocked pis- 
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tols at his side. But while he was thus tumbling at ima^narjr 
dangers, he was, if we can believe his llnint dsu^litcr, upon 
the very brink of others suHicienlly serious. Ilis chief fa- 
vourites were the Prince of Anhalt, who is briefly characterized 
in these Memoirs as brutal, cruel and deceitful, and the mini- 
ster Grumkow, who is represented, on the same authority, as 
a mere concentration of all the vices. The>e worlliy persons 
had set their hearts upon our author's marria<re with the ne- 
phew of the former, and her ultimate elevaiioii to the lhn)nc 
by the death of her sickly brother. But when that brother 
b^ins to improve in healtli, and the old King not only makes 
his will without consulting them, but threatens to live to an 
unreasonable age, they naturally become impatient for tlje ac- 
complishment of llicir wishes, and resolve to cut oil* both fa- 
ther and son the first time they can catch them Ktgether at an 
exhibition of rojfiedancing, — with v. hich elege nt entertainment 
it seems the worthy monarch was in the habit of recreating 
himself almost every evening. The wliole of this dreadful plot, 
we are assured, was revealed to the King, with all its parti- 
cularitts^ by a lady in the confidence of the conspirators ; but 
they contrive, somehow or other, to play* their parts so adroit- 
ly, that, after a long investigation, they are reinstated in fa- 
vour, and their fair accuser sent to pine, on bread and water, 
in a damp dungeon at Spandau. 

In the year 17 i 7, Peter the Great came with his Kmprrsa 
and court to pay a visit at Berlin ; — and as the whole scene is 
described with great vivacity in the work before us, and sei'ves 
to illustrate its great theme of the private maiineis of Sove- 
reigns, we shall make ratlicr a fuller abstract of it than we 
shall be able to afford for most parts of the narrative. Tlie de- 
grees of grossness and pretension arc infinite— and the court o|^, 
Prussia, where the iSovcreign got drunk and kicked his qouU'*'^ 
sellers, niul beat the ladies of bis family, thought itself entitled.tO; 
treat J Vter and his train as a court of Barbarians.— On his 
presentation, the Czar took Frederic by the hand, and said, he 
was ghd to see him $ he then offeretl to kiss the Qut?cn-r-but . 
ihe o^lined the honour. He next presented his son and daughs 
ter smAjeatr hundred ladies in waiting — the greater part of whom,, . 
the Princess assures us, were washerw^oinen and scullions pro- 
moted to that nominal dignity. Almost evety one q/' them, how- 
ever, she addsjflhad a baby richly dressed in her arms — and 
when any one asked whose it was, answered with great coolness 
and complacency, that * the Czar had done her the honour to 
? tturice her the mother of it. —The Czarinc w^as very short, tawny, 
ungraceful — dressed like a provincial German player, in 
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an old-fashioned robe, covered with dirt and silver, and with 
some dozens 9f medals and pictures of saints strung down tlic 
front, which clattered everytime she moved, like the bells of a pack- 
horse. She spoke little German., and no French and finding 
that Sie got on but ill with the Queen and hei* party, she called 
hei' fool into a corner to come and entertain her in Russian-^ 
which she did with such effect, that she kept her in a conti- 
nual roar of lafighter before all the court. The Czar himself 
is descrn3ed as tall and rather handsome, though with something 
intolerably harsh in his physiognomy. On first seeing our roym 
author he took her up in his arms, and rubbed the skin off her 
face in kissing her, with bis rough beard ; laughing vciy hear- 
tily at the airs with which she reserved this famiUarky. He was 
liable at times to convulsive starts and s|)asras, and being seized 
-with them when at table, w-itli his knife in his hand, put his hosts 
into no little bodily terror. He told the Queen, however, that 
he would do her no iiariti, and tocjk her hand in token Of his 
good humour 5 but s(niee5'cd it so unmercifully that she w^as 
forc€'d to cry out — at wliich he lauglicd iigtiin v/ith great vio- 
lence, and said, ^ her l)onc« wore not so well l:uit as his Cathe- 
rine’s. ’ Tliere was to be a grand ball in tlie evening ; but as 
soon as he had done eating, he got up, and trudged liome by 
himself to liis lodgings in the suburbs. Nes-t day they went to 
see the curiosities of the place. — Wlnit pleased liiin most was a 
piece of jnitiquc sculfJturc, most gi’ossly indecent. Notlnng, how^ 
ever, would serve him but that his wife should kiss ihisf^ure; 
and when ^he hesitated, he tokl her he would cut off her head 
If she refused. He then asked this piece and several other 
things of value from tlie King, and packed them off for Peters-' 
burgh, without ceremony. In a lew days alter, he took his de- 
parture*; leaving the palace in which he had b(^-ii dodged ia 
f^euch a state of filth and dilapidation as to remind one of de- 
l^platioii of Jerusalem. 

•'We now come to a long chapter of the author’s pei'soiial suf- 
ferings, from asort of half governess, half chambermaid, of llie* 
^lameof Letti, who employed herselfatldayin beating and scratch- 
ing her, for rcfiiakig to repeat all that the King and the Queen 
said in her hearing, and kept her awake all night w ith snoring 
'like fifty ^troopers. This accomplished person ^so invented in- 
genious nicknames for all the leading persons about die conn. 
The Queen she always called La grande aneese^ and her twp fa- 
vourites respeAively La gimse vac/ic^ and Xja soUe hke. Some-; 
•titncB she only kicked the Princess’s shins — at other times 
pummdled her on the nose till ‘ she bled like a calf, ’ and op»!- 
<rioiialiy excoriated her face by rubbing it widr acrid substaKek 
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Sudif however, was the magnanimity of her royal pupil, tliat 
*she never made the least complaint of this dreadful usage; but 
an old lady found it out, anil told the Queen, that ‘ her daugh- 
ter was beaten every day like plaster, * and that she would be 
brouglit to her one morning with her lx>nes broken, if she ditl 
•not get another attendant. So La Letti is dismissed, though 
with infinite difficulty, and after a world of intrigue ; because she 
had been recommended by my lady Arlington, Vho had a great 
deal to say with all the court of England, with which it was a 
main object to keep well ! But she is got rid of at last, and dc- 
<6amps with all the Princess’s wardrobe, who is left without a 
rag to cover her nakedness. Soon after this, the King is taken 
with a colic one very hot June, and is judiciously shut up in a close 
room with a large comfortable fire ; by the side of which lie 
Commands his daughter to sit, and watch like a vestal, till 
her eyes are rcaliy to sjart from her head; and she falls into a 
dysentery, of wdjicTi she gives a long history. 

Being now at the ri[)e age of twelvo, her mother takes her into 
her confidence, and begins with telling her, that there are cer- 
tain people who are her enemies, to w^hom she commands her ne- 
ver to show any kindness or civilit)'. She then proceeds to name 
• three-fourths of all Berlin. ’ But her great object is to train 
her daughter to be a spy on her father, nnd at the same time to 
keep every thing secret from him and his counsellors ; and to 
arrange measures for a match between her and her nephew the 
Duke of Gloucester — afterwards Prince of Wales, on the acces- 
sion of his father George II. In 1723, George I. comes to visit 
his daughter at Berlin, and is characterised, wc cannot say very 
favourably, by his grandchild. He was very stupid, she says, 
with great airs of wisdom — had no generosity but for liis §i- 
▼ourites, and the mistresses by whom he let liimself be govern^ 
— spoke little, and took no pleasure in hearing any thing but 
since his accession to the English throne hc had dab 
become insupportably haughty and imperious. When the feir' 
author was presented to him, he took up a candle, held it close 
to her, arid examined her all over witlioiit saying a wwd : at 
stable he preserved the same magnificent silence ; judging wisisly^ 
the Princess observes, that it was better to sny nothing than to 
expose himself by talking. Before ihc end ot‘ the repast he was 
taken ill ; and tumbled down on the fioor^ his hat falling off on 
cue side, anePhis wig on the other. It was a full hour before he 
eame to himself ; and it was wdiispcred that it was a sort of apo- 
pl^: However, he wa& well enough next day, and arranged 
•ev^ thing for the marrii^ of the author with his ^andaon, and 
of wff bnmier with the Praieess Amelia. Obstadw arose, how* 
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fever, to ilie coni!;unimatIon of this double alliance ; and nJthough 
the two Sovereigns had another meeting on llie subject the year^ 
after, still the necessity of obtaining the consent ol‘* Parliament 
occasioned an obstruction ; and in the mean time Frederic hav- 
ing thought fit to seize several tali Hanoverians, and enrol them 
by force in his regiin(?nt of giants, the English monarch resent- 
ed this outrage, and died of another attack of apoplexy before 
matters could be restored to a right footing. 

Soon after this catastrophe, Frederick takes to dj inking with 
the Imperial ambassador; and, when his stomach gets into dis- 
order, becomes outrageously pious; orders his valet, to sing 
psalms before him, and preaches himself to his fiimily overj" af- 
ternoon. The princess and her brother arc ready to sufibcate 
with laughter at these discourses ; but the hypochondria gains 
ground ; and at last the King talks seriously of resigning his 
crown, and retiring with liis iamily to a small house in the coun- 
try; where his daughter should take care of th.e linen, his son 
ot the provisions, and his wife of the kitcheh. 'lo divert ihcse 
• melancholy thoughts, lie is persuaded to pay a visit lo the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, Augustus King of Poland ; and there, large po- 
tations of Hungarian w'ine speedily dissipate all his dreams oi’ 
devotion. Nothing in modern history, w^c suppose, conics near 
ilie profligacy of the Court of Dresden at that jieriod, Augus- 
tus, wlio never clased a day in sobriety, openly kept a large se- 
raglio in his palace, and had about children by its inhabi- 
tants. One of those who had all along been recognized as his 
daughter, wsls at this time his favourite mistress ; wdiile she, 
disdaining to be faithful to this incestuous connexion, lavis.!ied 
all her favour on her brother, who was her avowed lover, and 
the rival of their common parent! — Frederick, however, w^as 
so nnicli pleased witli tlicse doings, that he entered into a 
» J.rcaty for marrying his daughter to this virtuous elector, who 
was then fifty years of age; and the year after, Augustus 
came to Berlin, to follow out his suit, where he was received 
in great state, and the daughter-mistress caressed by tlic chaste 
queen and her daughter. 'Fhcre is a good de.scription of a grand 
court 'dinner given on lliis occasion, in which, after a long ac- 
count of the marshalling of princes and princesses, the business 
of the day is summed up in the following emphatic words — On 
but Joyce sanies. — on par La pvu — el on ^eunmja heauconp, Tnie two 
kings, however, had various. parties tlwt were more 
jolly ; and in which tliey continued at tabic from one o’clock, 
which was their hour of dinner, till near inidiiighl. In sp^ 
aU this cordialit^S liowover, the treaty of niayriage wa^ In^eikeii 
off: the heirrapparent of Augustus having obstinately rc^a^ed to 
ratify those articles in it which required his concurrenct*. 
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' The Ktnji^ now resolved to match his daughter with a pooir 
Oerman prinice, called the Duke of WeissenfieJd ; at which his 
v/ife, who liad been all this tin)e intriguing busily to bring 
about the union originally prt>jectcd with the Prince of Wales, 
h ill despair, and persuades him to let her make one efibrt more 
to bring her In’othcr of Kugland to a •dotermmation^ And here 
we have a very curious piece of secret history, which, though it 
touches the policy of the Court of England, has hitherto been 
unknown, we believe, in this coiinti’v. A confidential agent ar- 
rives from Hanover, who informs the Queen, that the Prince 
of Wales has made up his mind to come immediately to Berlin, 
aud to marry her daughter, wnthout waiting for the formal con- 
pont of his fathei', or the English Parliament, who, however, he 
lias no doubt, will neither ol' them hesitate to ratify the act, when 
it is once over. The Queen is transported with this news, and 
is so much intoxicated witli joy on titc occasion, that she bethinks 
hersejf of confiding the whole stoiy in the evening to the Eng- 
lish ambassador — who instantly writes borne to his Court ; and, 
bis kttor being addressed to the Secretary of State, produces an 
immediate mandate to tlie IViiice, to set off* for England w ith- 
out the delay of a moment. I'his mandate arrives just as his 
Iloyal HighiH^HS is taking .post with bridal irapatience for Ber- 
hn: and, as it k arkkessed to him througli the public offices 
m]uiros liis implicit o’ocdience. '^Fhe truth of the matter is, the 
J*rindcss assures us, that Geoige II. was himself desirous that 
ti\e match should be coiiHuded without waiting for the uncer- 
tain sanction of his Parliament, and had suggested this device 
of a scheming etunrderie on the part of his son ; but the indis- 
rretion of her mother, in blabbing the matter to the ambassa- 
dor, utkI liis commmiication to the ministry, left the monarchy 
310 choice, but to dissemble his momfication, and lend bis au-; 
timiity to prevent the -execution of a prefect which had oi’igit*- 
nated with himself. 

But, whatever may be the true theory of this disaster, it seemi^ 
‘lobe certain, that the disappointment put the king of Prussia into ‘ 
exceeding bad humour, and, concurring with an untimely fit of 
the gout, made the lives of his family still more uticomforlable than 
he,^k care at all times to render them. The account indeed 
which is here |;iven of the domestic habits of this wortliy sbve^ . 
reigiif though h^UiaitiDg in some degree to human natilte, has 
yetsomethi^kiTt so extravagant, as to be actually iudicroucr and 
tarciGah ^ He ordered his cliildren to come to his apartment at nine ' 
every morning, and kept tlicm close prisonei^ theere die 
whefe daj^f not letting them once out of his sight, pour 
f cefuU * ' Plis employment was to curse and abuse ' 
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tl^em with every coarse term of reproach, — ^liis daughter get- 
ting no other name than /a Camille Angiaise, and bis son, le 
Coqum de Fritz, He had ahva\s been in the practice of fainislir- 
irig them, partly out of avarice, and partly from the love of tor- 
menting; but now even the soup made of bare bones and salt 
was retrenclied- He often refused to let thpm have any thing 
whatsoever; and spit into the dishes out of which he had helped 
liimself, in order to prevent their touching them. At other timea 
he would insist upon their eating all sorts of unwholesome ami 
disgusting compositions — * ce qui nous obligeait quelquefixis de 
* rendre, en sa presence, tout ce qiie nous avions dans le corpsr. ' 
Even this, however, was not 'he worst of it. He very frequent- 
ly threw tlie plates at their liea<ls, and scarcely ever let hia 
daughter go out of the room, W'itliout aiming a sly blow at her 
w ith llie end of his crutch. The unhappy Frederic he em- 
];loyed himself almost every morning in caning and kicking for 
a long time together ; and, was actually busy upon one occa- 
.^ion, in strangling him with the cord of a window curtain, when 
he was interrupted by one of his domestics. To make amends 
however, be once liung up himself; when the Queen, by a rar6 
act of folly, was induced to cut him down. When free from 
gout, lie was still more dangerous ; for then he could pursue his 
dauglitei M with coiiMclorable agllitv when they ran away from his 
blow’s ; and once caught tlie author, after a chase of this kind, 
when he < lut(tliod her by the hair, and pushed her into the fire- 
place, lill lier clothes began to burn. During the Jieats of sum- 
mer, he carried his lamiiy to a country house, called Vouster- 
lutusen, which was an old ruinous mansion, surrounded with a 
j)utrid ditch; and there they dined every day, in a tent pitched 
on the tei nuT, with scarcely any thing to eat, and their feet 
up to the ancles in mud, if the weather happened to be rainy* 
After dinner, which was served exactly at noon, tlie good king 
set himsell’dowm t(j sltvp for two hours, in u great chair placed 
ill the full glare of tlie sun, and coinpoJIed all his family to 
lye on the ground around him, exposed to the same intolerable 
scorching. 

After some little time, England sends another ambassiAdcH*|» 
who t'enews in due form tlie proposal of the double marriage, 
and oilers siicli baits to the avarice of the King that matters ap- 
pear once more to be finally adjusted, nnd the princess is salut- 
ed'by her household with the title of Princess of Wales. This, 
howeyer, was not her destiny. Grurnkow intrigues with the Icn-^ 
pedal ambassador to break off the match — and between theni 
they contrive to persuade the King that he is made a tool of by 
the Queen and her brother of England; and inflame him to 
^uch ^ rage by producing specimens of their ^eecret cuii espond- 
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^ncc, that when the English ambassador appears next day with 
<lccisive proofs of Grurnkp^v's treachery and insolence, the King 
throws the papers in his face, and actually lifts his foot, as if to 
givc liiiu the family salute of a kick. The blood of the Eng- 
lishman rouses at this insult ; and he puts himself in a posture 
to return the compliment with interest, when the King makes a 
rapid retr'eat, — and the ambassador, in spite of the entreaties 
of the Queen and her children, and various overtures of apo- 
logy from the King himself, shakes the dnst of Berlin from his 
teet, and sets ofl'iii high dudgeon for London. The King then 
swears that his daughter shall have no husband at all, but that 
he will make her abbess in the monastery of Herford ; — and her 
brother I'Vederic, to her gj<\it mortification, tells her it is the 
best thing she can do, and tliat he secs no other way to restore 
peace in Uic filmily. 

We now piweed to the ndvcntiircs of this brother, which, as 
ilicir outline is already generally known, need not be fully nar- 
rated in this place. Tired of being beaten and kicked and re- 
viled all day long, he resolves towitlidraw from his country, and 
makes some movements to that effect in confederacy with an offi- 
cer of the name of Katt, who was to have been the companion 
of his flight. Dot}], however, are arrested by the King’s order, 
who makes several attempts upon Uie life of liis son, when lie is 
brought as a prisoner l>e!bre him — and conics home foaming and 
black with jrassioii, crying out to the Queen that her accursed 
son was dead at last ; and felling his daughter to the earth with 
liis fist, as he tells her to go and bear her brother company. 
He then gets hold of a box of his son’s papers, wliich had been 
surprised at Katt’s lodgings, and goes out with it in grcajt spirits, 
exclaiming, that he was sure he should find in it enough to 
tify him in cutting off the heads botb of le Coqum de Fritz^ 
and la Canaille de JViUiclminc. Wilhelitiine, liowever, and her 
politic mother had been before hand with him — for Uiey had got 
hold of tins same box, the day preceding, and by false keys and 
ficals, had taken all llio papers out of it, and replaced tliem by 
harmless and insignificant letters, which they had fabricated in 
the course of one day, to the amount of near seven hundre<)U 
The King, therefore, ibund nothing to justify immediate execti^ 
tion, but kept die Prince a close prisoner at Custrip, 4uid shut die 
Princess up in her own chamber. His son and Katt were aftcr^ 
wardsti'ied fo^df5C7V/o», before a court-martial composed of twelve 
oiBcers — two were for sparing the life of the Prince, but aU the 
rest were base enough to gratify the san^inary insanity^of their 
master by condemning diem botli to deaUi. All Gerinuny, how- 
ever, f^xdaimed loudly against this sentence ; and made such 
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representations to the King, that he was at last prevailed on to 
spare his son. But the iinliappy Katt was sacrificed. His 
scaffold was erected immediately before ihe window of his un- 
happy master, who was dressed by force in the same funeral 
garnient with his friend, and was held up at tlie window by two 
soldiers, wdiile the executioner struck off* the head of his com- 
panion. — There is no record of such brutal barbai'ity in the his- 
tory of Nero or Doinitian. 

After this, the family fends about his daughter^s marriage revive 
with double fury, ^rhs Queen, whose whole heart is sot on the 
English alliiinee, colltilUH^s her j)etty intrigues to effect that ob- 
ject; while the Kin^, rendered furious by tlie haughty language 
adopted by the Englisli ministry, on the subject of the insult of- 
fered to their ambassador, determines to have her married with- 
out a moment’s delay ; and after threatening the Queen witli his 
cane, sends to offer her the hand of the Prince of Bareith ; which 
she dutifully accepts, in spite of the bitter lamentations and out- 
rageous fury of the Queen. That intriguing Prhiccss, however, 
does not cease to intrigue though deserted by lier daughter 
— ^but sends again in greater urgency than ever to England 
and that Court, if we ai'e to believe the statement before us, at 
last seriously afraid of losing a match every w'ay desirable, sends 
off despatches, coiitainiugan entire and mupialified acquiescence 
in all Frederic’s stipulations as to the marriage — wliich arrive 
at Berlin the very morning of the day on which the Princess 
was to be solemnly belrotlicd to M. de Bareith, ljut are wicked- 
ly kept back by Gruinkow and the Imperial Envoy, till after the 
ceremony had been publicly and irrevocably completed. Their 
disclosure then throws all parties into J‘agc and despair; and the 
intriguers are made tlie ridiculous victims of their own baseness 
and duplicity. The indefatigable Queen, how ever, docs not de- 
spair even yet; but .sends off unotheT courier to England, and 
sets all her emi.ssari(*s to [irepare the King to break off the match 
jn the event of the answer being favourable ; — nay, the vejry 
lU|;hit belbre the marriage, she lakes licr daughter apart, and 
begs lier to live with her hu.sband as a sister vyith a brotlicr for 
a lew days, till tfic result of the embiissage is known. But her 
usiuil destiny pursues her. The futiil evening arrives ; and the 
Princess, vvitli a train forty five fet?t In length, and the spousal 
crown placed on twenty lour twisted locks of faWc hair, each tliick- 
er than her arm, enters the grand saloon, and takes, the irrevoca- 
ble ,vow ; — and her mother lui:^ just put licr to bed wlieii she beilrs 
that h^ courier has arrived, and leaves lier in rage and angiusl;|. 

The humours of tlie re'^t of the family appear to no great ad- 
vantage during the bridal festivities. In the first idace^ tlie 
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princess*s gister, Charlotte, falls in love with the bridegfootn* 
and does her possible to seduce him. Then old Frederic cheats 
the bride in her settlements, which amotint to a gross sum of 
near 500/, a-year ; — jand, finally, li'jr brother-in-law, the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, rallies her hiisbund so rudely upon his mo- 
ther’s gallantries, that the latter givt^s him a brave defiance in 
face of the whole court ; at which the poor Margrave is so dread- 
fully frightened, that he burLt-. out into screams and tears, and 
Tuns for refuge into the queen’s apartment, where he hides him- 
self behind the arras, from which lie is taken in a filthy condi- 
,tion and carried to his apartments, ‘ ou il exhala sa colere par 
‘ des vomissemens et un diarrhee qui pensa Tenvoyer a Tautre 
• monde. ’ — Yet the good princess assures us, that this reptile 
had ‘ a good heart and a good under^itanding, ’ — with no fault 
but being a little passionate; and then, in the very next page she 
records a malignant and detected falsehood which he had vented 
against her husband, and which rendered him odious in the 
4?yes of the whole court. Being dissatisfied with her settlements, 
she puts the king in good humour by giving a grand dinner to 
him and his oiiicers, at which they are all ‘ ivres morts ; ’ but 
hating mentioned her distresses through the queen, he is so 
much moved with them, that he calls for the settlements, and 
strikes off about one fourth of her allowance. 

All this happened in antiimn 17H1 ; and in January 175^2 the 
princess being fu’ advanced in pregnancy, and the roads almost 
impassable, it #as thought advisee ble for her to set out for her hus- 
band’s court at Barcith. She is overturned of course several times, 
and obliged to Avalk half the way : — But wo pass over the disas*^ 
tors of the journey, to commemorate her arrival in this antient 
principality. Tim first village she reached was Hoff, which Js 
on the frontier — and has also the convenience of being within 
three miles of the centre of the territory :* And here the ^r&iid 
Marshall, arid all the nobility of the province, arc mustered' to 
teccive her at the bottom of the staircase, or, in other 
of the woodden ladder which led to her apartments. * 

various guns were fired off very success! ully, and the' chief 
bUity were invited to dinner. I’he princess’s description^^ 
these personages' is really very edifying. They had aBi&ces^j 
she says, which a child could not look on without screaming 
huge masses €f hair on their heads, filled with a race of vermin 
as, antient os their pedigrees; — clotliod in old laced suits th^tf 
had^descended through many generations, the most part in 
and no way fitting tlieir present wearers ; — the 
uHcufthem covered tvith itch; — and their conversation, of 
IftHnediately after dimer they begun w*itb the princesi^V 
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licalth in a huge bumper, and proceeded regularly in the same 
gallant manner through tlie whole of her genealogy ; — so that la 
Ibss tlian half an hour she found herself in the middle of diirty- 
four monsters, so drunk that none of them could* articulate, * et 
* rendant les boyaux a tous ces desastreux visages. * . Next day 
being Sunday, there was a sermon in honour of the ocension^ 
in which the preacher gave an exact account of all the marriages 
that had happened in the world, from the days of Adam dowtt 
to the hist of the patriarchs — illustrajted with so many circum-' 
stantial details as to tlie antecedents and consequents in each, 
that the male ]iart of his audience laughed outriglit, and the 
female pretended to blusli throughout the whole discourse. Th© 
dinner scene was the same as on the day preceding ; with the 
.addition of the female nobility wrho came in the evening, with 
their heads enveloped in greasy wigs like swallows nests, and 
antient embroidered dresses, stuck all over with knots of faded 
ribands. 

The day follow’ing, the IVIargravc, lier father-in-Iaw', cam© 
himself* to meet her. This worthy prince was nearly as aniia^ 
blc, and not quite so wise, as tlm king she had left. He had 
read but two books in the workl, Tolemaquc, and Amelot's 
man history, and discoursed oat of them so very tediouslv, that 
the poi>r princess fainted from mere at the very first iciJ> 

terview 5 — then he drank night and day — and occasionally took 
I^is canc to the prince his son, and liLs other favourites. 
Though living in poverty and absolute discomfort,, he gave 
himself airs of the utmost magnificence — went to dinner with 
three flourishes of cracked trumpets — received his Court, leaning' 
witli one hand on a table, in imitation of the Emperor — and 
conferred Ins little dignities in harangues so pompous, and so 
awkwardly delivered, that his daughtcr-in-law' at once laoglied 
imd was ashamed of him. He wras awkvrard, too, and 
fassed in the society of strangers of good breeding, — but made 
' amends by chattering without end about himself and his two 
books to those who were bound to bear with him. Under the 
. of this great potentate the princess* made her triumphal 

' eiiiry into the city of Bareith the next morning. The wnole 
pxoc^s^ti consisted of one coach containing the constituted 
a,uthbrities who had come out to meet her, her own carriage 
^awn by six carnon post-horses, that containing her attend^ 
ants, and six or seven waggons loaded with furniture. The 
Margrave then conducted her from the palace gate in great 
state to her apartments, through a long passage, hung wMt 
cobweb^ ,and so abominably filthy, as to turn her Stofimch^ut 
hurrying through it* This opened jinfo an antiebamber, adornii^ 
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ed with old tapestry so torn and faded, that thefigiires on it looked 
likeso inanv ghosts; and tliroiiyh that into a cabinet furnished with 
green damask all in tatlev'^. Her bedcliainber was also furnish- 
ed with the same stall— but in such a condition, that the cur- 
tains fell in pieces wlienever they were touched. Half of the 
windows were broken ; and there was no fire, though it was 
midwinter. The dinners were not eatable ; and lasted three 
hours, with thirty fiourishos of the old trumpets for the bumper 
toasts Nvitli Avhich lliey were enlivened : Add to all this, that 
the poor princess was very iiiucli indisposed — that the Margrave 
came and talked to her out of Telcinaque and Amclot five or 
six hours every day — and tlmt she could not muster cash enough 
to buy lierself a gown : and it vriU not appear wonderful, that 
in the very midst of the wedding revelries, slic sj)ent half her 
time in bed, weeping over the vanity of human grandeur. 

By and hy^ however, she found occupation in quarrelling 
with her sisters-in-Liw, and in making and appeasing disputes 
l)etwcen her husband and his father. She agrees so ill, indeed, 
wkh all tlie family, that her proposal of returning to lye-iii at 
Berlin is received with great joy: — but while they are deliberat- 
ing about raising money for this journey of ‘JOO miles, she be- 
comes too ill to move. Her sister of Anspach, and her hus- 
band, come, and (juarrcl with licr upon points of etiquette ; 
the Margrave fails in love with one of her attetidants ; and in 
the midst of all manner of perplexities she is delivered of ja 
daugliter. Tlic Margrave, wlio was in the country, not hear^ 
iiig the cannon which proclaimed this great event, conceives tliat 
he is treated with great disrespect, and gives orders for having 
his soiiiirnpj'isoned in one of his fortresses. He relents, however, 
at the christening, and is {>iit in good humour by a visit from 
another sort and a brother, — the first of whom is described as a 
kiiK^f dwarf and natural fool, who could never take seriously to 
any employment but catching flics ; and the other as a furious 
madman,' in whose company no one was sure of his life. This 
amiable family party is broken up, by an order on the pritlce^sV 
husband to join his regiment at Berliu, and another order frowr 
her father for her . to pay a visit to her sister at Anspach. . On 
her way she visits an atiticnt beauty, with a nose like a baet^root^ 
and two maids of honour so excessively fat that they could not 
sit down ; and^ln stooping to kiss the princess’s hand, fell over, 

' and rolled like balls of flesh on the carpet. At Anspach, she 
finds the INlargrave deep in an intrigue with the housemaid, and 
consoles her sister under this ufliiction. She then makq^ agreat 
effort, and raises money enough to carry her to Berlin ; where 
she is received with c'jldness and ridicule by the queen, and 
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i9HW|{;lect and insult by all her sistbrs. Her brother’s marriogjSL 
Ifrith the princess of lir;in.svvick was just about to lake placeV 
and we choose in Iicr own words her account of the 

manner in which she was talked over in this rOyal circle. 

* La reine, a table, fit toaihcr la conversation siir la prmcestM^ roy> 
ale future. “ Votre frere, me dit-elle en le regardant, est au d^seS^ 
polr de I'cpoiisei*, et n’a pas lorl: cV.v^ une vrni bHe ; elhi repond 
a tout ce qu’on lui dit. par un oui ei un non, accoifipagne d'urt rife 
niais qiii fait mal an cteur. Oli! dit nia sreur Cliarlotie, votre Mti- 
jeste ue connoit pas encore tout son mcrite. J^’ai cte tin iiiatii) a\ 
au toilette ; j*ai cru y sulfuqiier ; i lie e'chaloit une odeur iosuppoftr 
able ; je crois qu*elle a pour le inoiiis dix ou douze iiatules, car edtt:' 
n*est pas naturcK J'ai remarque nussi qu’clle est cont refaite ; son 
corps de jupe est ivaibourr/ d^un c.^te, et elle.-a;'uue hanche plus 
haute que Tautre. *• Je fus Tort ctoiuiLC de ces propos, qui sc 
noient en presence dcs donie-tlqces ct surtout de nion irere. J^. 
in*apert;u:5 qu’ils lui faisoient ila Li pf-ine et qu’il cliangeoit de con- 
leur. 11 sc rctira aiishilot apres souper. j'en fis aiUant. II \ii\t 
me voir un nioinent apivs. Je hii deiriandai s’H etoit sati^ffait du 
roi ? II me repondit (jue sa situation changeoit a tout nioiuerit ; que 
tanlot iJ cioit on favour et tantot en disgrace ; quo son plus grand 
bonlieur consistoit dans Tab.-ionce ; qu’il menoit unc vie doucc et 
^.tranquille a son regiment ; que Tetude ct la musiqiie y fuisoient ses 
'principales occupations ; qu’il avoit fait batir une maison et fait 
feirc un jardin channant oii il pouvoit lire et se .proniener. Je le 
rhij de me dire si le portrait que la rcine et nia scour ni’avomnt 
de la princesse do Brunswick etoit v^rita])lc ? “ Nous soinnieii: 

setils , repartit-il, et je n’ai rien de cache pour vous, jc vous parlerai 
avec sinc6ritw‘. La reine, par ses iiiisoraljles intrigues, est la scule 
source de tios malhcurs. A peine avez-vous etc partie qu’dlc a 
renou^ avec BAngleterre ; die a vonlu vous substituor ina soeur 
Charl()tte et lui faire epouser le prince de (1 alios. Vous jugez bicn 
qu’jelle a employe tous scs efibrts pour faire leussir son jilan et pour 
ra€;;maf|pr ave^^la princesse AinL-lie. Le roi a etc iriform6 de ce 
desseiu aussitot qu*il a ete trame, la Bamen (qui est plus pn grace- 
que jwmis aupres d^;lle) Boii ayiiut averti. Cc prince a et^ 

iiouvelles wiencos"qiii out cause niaintes brouilleriefi 
,-OTtre la reiire et lui. Sekendorft' s*en est enfin mde, et a conseillc 
ap IXH de inettrc fin k ces tripotages en conduant luon niariage aveo 
'lil. PTiSteS*®® tie Brunswick. J.a reine ne pout se consoler de ce re- 
; le dcsespoir on die est lui fait exiuder son venin contre cette 
pil^re princesse. Elle a exige de ^loi que je refiisassc ahsoluinont 
^;parti, et dit qnidle ne .s^^ soucioit point que la m::sinteili- 
geitce* reconuneiicat entre le roi et inoi. ' p. 87> 88. 

poor priifce, ht>wovor, coidl-sses that' he cannot'say much 
ftiflr the intellect of Ids inteiuhxl bride; — and regally does not 
ihuch ribble^ language thau tlie rest of tlie fondly, 

fou x^t. NO; 40. iS ' 
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apeakingSii licrprescnce; for on hcrfirst presentation lo liis sister^, 
finding that she made no answer to the ccmidlnuTits that were 
addressed to her, the enamoured youth eneoin ages her bi uhil 
timidity b\ this polite exclamation : * Pc ^te soil de la b'te ! — 
remercie done ma soeur. ’ The account of the festivities which 
accoinjpanied this marriage really excites oiir compassion, and 
is well calculated to disabuse any inexperienced ]>ersoii of the 
mistake of supposing, that there can he eith.er comfort or cn- 
jojinent in the cumWoua splendours of a court. Scanty and 
crowded dinners at mid-day — and fornja] ]>r)k cud minuets im- 
mediately after, in June, followed up v/itr diiJ gaming in the 
evening llm necessity of !)eing tip in full dre s bv throe o’clock 
in the iiiondng to soi* a review— and the ph'as su e (jl hi iug stifled 
in a crowded tent vitliont .secii g any livir.y, or gttiing any 
refreshment f r sev ell or eight hour^, and to return iamislung 
to a dinner of cigii^y covi rs ; — at i ihcr lure . io 1 ten miles 
at a foot-pace \U an open carriugc dming a hea- v J ain, and 
llicii to stand sliivering on tlio w< t gra^s to st‘e jircuork-^ — to 
jiay twenty visits of cercinoitt every moj ning, and to ] »rLS(.nt 
and he ])rcsen;ctl in stately rilcnce lo oik w Inom you hate 
and despise. Such %',ore llie general delights <tf the whole 
court; — jii>d the princess had the additional gra tinea lion of be- 
ing forced l‘ron> a sick-bed to ei jcw ll'.ein, and of unde rgoing 
the sneers of her mother, and the sagh.ls of lua* whidc? genera-* 
tion. Their domo.«tic life, when ihcte galas w(*re over, A\as near- 
ly as fatiguing, aiul.'tilj more lugubrious. The good old 
tom of fiiinislijiig w as kept up at table ; and immediately after 
ilimiei the king had his great chair placed riglsf before the fire, 
and snored in it for three liours, during all winch tlicy were 
obliged to keep silence, for fear of disturbing him. When he 
awoke, he set to smoking tobacco ; — and then sate four hours l&l 
kupper listening to long t^tories of Jus ancc'stors, in the taste of 
tiiqse sermons which arc prescribed lo j>crsons alilicted with 
in;SomnolcncJ^ Then tlic troops began their exercise under tlip 
irindows before four o’clock every morning, — and not on^ ke|?t 
the whole household awake from rltat hour by their firing, 
sometimes sent a ramrod through the glass to af\si,st at 
prin^ccss’s toilette. One aJWiioon tlie king was scizedtjritj^^. 
^ort of apoplexy in his sleep, which, as Ijo ahvay«« snbold esk- - 
''^'treiiicly loud, jnig|it have carried Ijim off without nuuh efcr ' 
lieVvation, liOT bot Ins daughter Observed Jihn grow black 
tl]^ faco, and restored him by timely application, 81ieis emtsiHy 
.■uhfortunatc about the same time in her lathcr-in-kiw the Mi|iV 
W.4vo,*wlio ft*?. nnsclijcvoiis enough, to recover, after l)rcakm|^:d^ 
by falling down stairs in a fit of di unkcancssr * 
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last she gets away witli great difficulty, amd tnktvs lior second 
leave of* the pHi entiil roof, with even less regard for its iiihabiUinls 
than she had fell on first (j iitting its shelter. 

On her return to Ihireitli, slie finds the Margrave (jnite bro- 
ken in health, but (•xt^nv^l^antly and hmumrnbhi \\\\o\ii with a 
lame, dwarfisii, middle-nged lady, the sister of her antient go- 
verness, whom he jjroprr.^es to iiKirryj to the great discomliiure 
uf the priiicess .uid ids son. Tliey remonstrate witli the Iruly, 
how'. vej-, on the absiirdily o( sacli an luiiun ; and pronnses 
to bo oruol, and live sing}*. . In the mean time, one of the ^lar- 
grave’s daiiglner‘^ is L’kon with i\ Kind of jnadurss of a very in- 
decoriHis elusrnctcr; wliicli indie ites itseli’ by livfjiienL impro- 
prieties of speech, iiiid an habit of giving invitmijn:, of iii) equi- 
vocal son, to every man th.at eomes ueni her. • \vo^'i\y Mar- 
grave, at underl:i!c s to cv.rc very t ronh^esoiiu' com- 

plaint by :• b} i-.k eomsc of b/jating; but this i;ot r.eing iouiij to 
answer, it is thoagl't expedient to try the eficct of jnarruigc ; 
and, Lhat tin re rnju be no iiiir»o done u> any body, they look out 
a certain Duke of WVimar, who i:» as mad us the lady — tla;ngh 
somewhat in a dilteraii wn\. This prince's nieda^ly coiiRistal 
chiefly in gic'iu un’-le.ulinoss of purpose, and a trick (d* oatra- 
gooijs and inventive boasting. Both the princes'* and her Ims- 
baml, howTver, lake great })tiins to bring iibi»ul thi.> w-ell assorted 
anatch; and, b.V dint nl fiattcry and intimidation, it {‘•'actualivear- 
rietl through— thomvb die bn(l<*groom stiuis a 
on the morning of his wedding day, begging to he odd K ’Cjjs 
them from twelve* till four o’clock in lIiC rnoriiing beiere !u* Cviii 
be persuaded to go to bed. In the mcvn time, liu; princes, 
gives great offence to ilie })<)piii:iee aJid the preachers of Bpreiili, 
by giving a f.ort of masked ball, and riding occasionally on horse- 
.back* Her hnsbmui goes to the wars, mul returns very murii 
out of liMinonr with her lirother Frederic, who talks coiitemptu- 
Oinsly of little courts and little princes. The old Margrave fiiiJs 
into a confirmed liectic, and writes billHs^doux to Jiis Jittlc lady, 
,,80 tender as to turn oiufs stomuc,li ; but at last ffies in an edi- 
maimer, to the great satisfaction of all his fi iends and ac- 
tOiiaintances. Old Frederic pronuses fair, at the same time, to 
.ipUo^ his extunple ; for he is seized witli a confirmed dropsy. 
His iej^ swell, and burst; and give out so much water, that lie 
38 obliged for several days to sit with them in buckets. By a 
;]^d of miracle, Ikjwcvct, he recovers, and goes a campaign- 
Tngfor several years after. 

y Memoirs are rather dull for four or five years after ^hls 

^tidioi^s accession to the thrp.ne of BareilJi. She makes various 
Jburnics, and suffers from various distempers has innumerabU 

Si' ' 
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quarrels with all the neighbouring potentates about her own pre- 
cedence and that of her attendants ; fits up several villas, gives 
balls 5 and sometimes quarrels with her husband, and sometimes 
nurses him in his illness. In 1740 the King her fatlicr dies in 
good earnest; and makes, it must be acknowledged, a truly he- 
roic, though somewhat whimsical ending. Kinding himself fast 
going, he had liimself placed early in the morning in his wheel- 
chair, and went to tell the queen to rise and see him die. He 
tlien took farewell of his cliildrcn ; and gave some sensible ad- 
vice to his son, and the minist^'rs and generals whom he liad 
assembled. Afterwards he had his best horse brought* and })re- 
sented it wdth a good grace to the oldest of his generals. He 
ordered all the servants to put on their new liveries ; and, w^hen 
this w'as done, he looked on them with an air of derision, and 
said, * Vanity of vanities ! ’ He cemnnanded his physician to 
tell him exactly how' long he had to live ; and wdieii lu answ'er- 
cd, ‘ about half an hour, * he asked for a looking-glass, and 
said, with a smile, that lie did look ill enough, and saw * qu^il 
< ferait une vihiine gii mace en moinaiit. * When the clergymen 
proposed to come and pray with him, he said, ‘ he knew al- 

* ready all tliey had to say, and that they might go about their 

• business. * Jn a short time after he expired in great tran- 
quillity. 

Though the new King came to visit his sister soon after his 
accession, and she went to return the compliment at Berlin, she 
says Uiere was no longer any cordiality between them ; jind that 
she heard nothing but eomplaiiils of his avarice, his ill temper, 
his ingratitude, and liis arrogance. She gives him great credit 
lor talents, but entreats her readers to suspend their judgment as 
to the real characterof this celebrated Monarcli, till they have pet> 
used the whole of her Memoirs. What seems to have given her 
the worst opinion of him, w as his impolite habit of making jokes, 
about the small domains and scanty revenues of her husband. 
For the two following years she travels all over Germany, abus- 
ing all iliQ 2 )riTicipautes she meets with. In 1742, she goes to see 
the coronation of the new Emperor at Francfprt, and has a long 
ncgociation about the ceremony of her introduct'on to the Em- 
press. After various 2^ad been offerc*d and rejected, she 

made these three conditions 1st, Tliat the whole ccrtege cR 
the Empress ^^uld receive her at the bottom of the staircase. 
2dly, That tlie Empress herself should come to meet her at the 
qutsidc of the door of her bed-chiunbcr. And, 3dly, Tliat sire 
i^ould be allowed an arm-chair during the interview. Whole 
days were spent in the discussion of this proposition ; an^ at last 
the two first articles were agreed to ; but all that she could make 
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of tho last wa^, !h;jt she Khnuld have a very large chair without 
aniis, :iTii! tljo l'.'ii[)ress a very small one with them !— Herac- 
cOKf.t ilii* inti rview v.f acid in her own words. 

‘ Je vis e( ':te princesse Ic jour suivant.' J^avoue qu’i sa place 
j’ainois imagine toutes Ics etiquettes et les ceremonies du monde pour 
de p»iroitrc. LMmperatrice est d^une taille au-dessous 
do Ja r* titu. et wi puissante qu’ollc semble une boule ; elle est laide 
au sans air et sans grace. Son esprit repond a sa figure ; 

ellc est b/gotte K 1 exces, et passe les nuits et l6s jours dans i^^on ora- 
toiv: : les vicilles et les laides sont ordinairement le partage du bon 
Dieu. Elle me rc<;ut en tremblant et d’un air si decontenaiice qu’elle 
ne put me dire un mot. Nous nous assinics. Apres avoir garde 
quelque temps le silence je commen<;ai la conversation en franipais. 
Kllc- me repondit, dans son jargon autrichien, qu'elle n’entendoit pas 
bien cette laugue et qu^elle me prioit de lui parler en allemaitd. Cet 
entretien nc tut pas long. Le dialecte autrichien et le bas-saxon^ 
6ont si differens, qu’a moins d*y ctre accoutum6 on nc se comprend 
point- C*cst aussi ce qui nous arriva. Nous aurions prepare a rire 
a un tiers par les coq-a-l*ane que nous faisions, n’entendant que par-ci 
par-K uu njot qui nous faisoit deviner le reste. Cette princesse etoit 
si Icirt esclave de son etiquette qu'elle aiiroit cru tairc un crime de, 
lOse-grandeur en m’entrcteiiant dans une laiiguc ctrangere, car elle 
savoit le fran<;ais. L’Empercur devoit se trouver a cette visite ; maia 
il etoit tonibc si malade qu’on craignoit meme pour ses jours.’ p. 345 
& 34G. ' 

After this she comes home in very bad humour ; and the 
Memoirs break off abruptly with her detection of au intrigue 
between her husband and her favourite attendant, and her dis^ 
satisfaction with the dull formality of tlie Court of Stutgard. 
We hope the sequel w'ill soon find its way to the public. 

Some readers may think w'e have dwelt too long on such a 
tis‘!Ue of impertincncies ; and others may think an apology 
requisite for the tone of levity in which we have spoken of so 
many atrocities. The tnitli is, tliat w’e think this book of 
no trifling importance, and that we could not be serious upon 
the subject ot it without being both sad aud angry. Before 
concluding, however, w^e shall add one word in seriousness,— to 
avoid the misconstructions to which \te might otherwise be 
liable. 

We are decidedh" of opinion, that Monarchy, and Hereditary 
Monarchy, is by far the best form of government that human 
wdsdom has yet devised for the administration of considerable 
natioits, and that it will always continue to be the most perfect 
wliich human virtue will admit of. We are not readily to oe sus- 
pected, therefore, of any wish to produce a distaste or eoiitempfr 
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for lljis form of goverrimorit ; aiui loavo to ^-ay, that though 
ill? fticts have now collected are certainly such as to give no 
llivdlirabte imjircssion of the private manners or ])eisoiial dispo- 
sitions of sovereigns, we conceive that trood, rather tlian evil, is 
likely to result from their disseminalioti. Tliis wc hold, in 
the first l?Iace, on llie strength of tlie general niiixiin, that alt 
■truth muj't be ultimately salutary, and all deception pernicious. 
Hut we think wc can see a little how this maxim applies to the 
particular ca^e before us. 

In tlic first place, then, we think it of service to llic cause of 
royalty, in an age of violent passions and rash experiments, 
to ^liow that most of the vices and defects whicli such rimes 
arc iij)t tobiingto light in paiticular sovercigiis, are ov»’ing, 
jKit s(v Tiuich to any particular imv/futhincss or unfitness in 
the individual, as to the natural operation of tlis'^ circumstan- 
ces in \vl»ich he is placed ; and are such as those circumstances 
have always generated in a certain ilegree in those uho have 
hcen exposed to them. Such cotisidcrations, it iij)pcars to us, 
when taken along v ith the strong and irresistible .arguments 
tor monarchical government in general, arc well calciilatod 
tp allay that great impa lienee and dangerous .resentment with 
wliiclj nataujs in lurbulonl are apt to coil- ider the faults 
of lljcir sovereigns ; and to unite with our steady attachment 
and CMttire respect for the otiicc, a v<*ry great degree of indul- 
gence fi>i the peisonal iiokdr. of the individual who may h^ip- 

m to fill iL IMonarchs, upon this view of things, are to be 
cfin ideied as perfcons who are placed, for the public good, 
in siuiations where not owh tlu ir comfort but ihcir moral qua- 
lilic* are liable to be g^eady impaired; and who arc poorly 
paid in empty spiciuloiir, and an\i<ms power, for the sacrificS?' 
of tiicir alleei ions,* and of the many engaging qualities which 
jnighi liave blossomed in n lowe r region. If we Jook with ittf 
<ndgcnce upon the roughness of sailoi)., the pedantry of school- 
niiLsters, and the frivolousness of beauties, we should Icaru to 
regard, with something* of the same feelings, the selfishness and 
the cunning of kings. 

Jn the second place, vve presume to think that the general 
adoption of these opinions as in the personal defects that , 
likely to result from the possesbion of sovereign powder, may tie 
of use to the ft>vcreigtis themselves., from whom the knowleti^^ 
of tiieir prevalence cannot be very long concealed. Such know- 
letlge, it is evident, will naturally stimulate the better sort -of 
ihem to counteract tlm causes which tend to their personal deg3^ 
elation, and enable them more generally to surmount their per^ 
vicious ojieratibn, by such eftbrts and ^’eilections", as have eveijy 
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now and then rescued some powerful sjiirits from their domi^ 
mon, under all the dibadvantagCvS of the delusions with which 
they were surrounded. J'' 

Firjully, if tlie general prevalence of these sehtime^tii as to 
the private manners and dispositions of Sovereigns should have 
the elFecI of rendering the bulk of their subjects less prone to 
blind admiration, and wluit may be called personal attachment 
to llicm, we do not iinpginc that any great harm will be done* 
The less the public knows or cares about the private wishes of 
their Monarch, and the more liis individual will is actually 
con substantiated witli the deliberate sanctions of his respon- 
sible counsellors, the more perfectly will the practice of govern- 
ment correspond with its admitted iheorv, the more wisely will 
ail’airs be administered for the public, and the more harmo- 
niously and securel^^^ both for the »Sovc reign and the people* An 
ailvcntnroiis warrior may indeed d<‘rive signal advantages from 
the j)eisoiial devotedness and e^ilhn^iastic attaclimcnt of his fol- 
lowers ; but ill the civil ollices of inoiuucliy, as it exists in mo- 
dem times, the only safe attachnieiit is loathe (dllce, and to 
the measures which it sanctions. The personal popularity of 
])ri:ices, in so I'ar as wc know, has never done any thing but 
harm : and indeed it seems abundantly eviflcnt, that whatever 
is done merely for the personal gi'atificalion of the reigning 
Monarch, tliat would not have been done at any i*atc on grounds 
of public expediency, must be an injury to the community, and 
a sacrifice of duty to an iinreturncd alleclion ; and whatever ia 
Ibibornc out of regard to his pleasure, which .tlie inteicstof 
the country would otherwise have required, is in like inaimcr 
au act of base ami unworthy adulation. We do not speak, it 
w^ilt be understood, of trifles or things of little moment ; but of 
public acts of tlie government that involve the honour or tlie 
^^tcrest of tlie nation. 


Art. II. Talcs: By the Reverend George Crabbe. 8vo. 
pp. 898. Loiidoii. 1812. 
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are very thankful to Mr Crablx? for these Tales ; as 
must always bo for any thing that comes from his liands* 
But they are not exactly the tale> which we wanted* We did 
not, liowever, wish liiin to write au Epic — as he seems from 
Ins preface to have imagined. Wo arc perfectly satisfied with 
the Jehgth of the* pieces he has given ns ; and delighted with 
, their number and variety. In these respects the volume is ex- 
^ctl^ as wx could have wished it. But should have Kknl a 
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Jktle more of the deep and tragical passions— of those passion^ 
which exalt and overwhelm the soul — to whose stormy seat the 
modern muses can so rarely raise their flight — and which he 
has wielded with such terrific force in his Sir Eustace Grey, 
and the Gipsey Woman. What we wanted, in short, were tales 
(something in the style of those two singular compositions — w ith 
less jocularity than prevails in the rest of his writings — rather 
more incidents — and rather fewer details. 

' The pieces before us are not of this description ; — they are mere 
supplementary chapters to ‘ the Ilorougli, ’ or ‘ the Parish Re- 
* gisier. * The same tone — the same subjects — the same style, 
measure, and versification the same finished and minute deli- 
neation of things quite ordinary and common, — generally very 
e/igag’*ng w hen employed upon external objects, but often iatigu- 
ing when directed merely to insignificant characters and habits; 
— ^llie same stiange mixlnre loci of letliiigs that tear the heart and 
darken the imagination, with starts of low humour and patch- 
es of ludicrous imagoiy ; — tlie same kindly sympathy with the 
liunible and innocent pleasures of llie poor and inelegant, and 
the same indulgence for their venial ofibnees, contrasted witli a 
fitrpng sense of their frequent depravity, and too constant a re- 
collection of the suflcriiigs it produces and, finally, the same 
lionours paid to (he delicate affections and ennobling passions 
of humble lilb, with the same generous testimony to tlieir fre- 
quent existence, mixed up as l)efdrc with a reprobation suffi- 
ciently rigid, and a ridicule suHicienlly severe, ol* their excesses 
and affectations. 

Holding this opinion then as to the substantial identity of 
ihe fabric of this volume, both as to materials and w^orkmanslup, 
with that of those which the author has lately given to tlte 
wc)rld, we cannot think of taking up the time of our readers, 
either by renewing the atteiTipt which w^e formerly^ made 
characterize the peculiar style of poetry which they all exem- 
plify, or by resuming the observations which w’e tlien ventured 
to offer as to its merits or defects." If w^e were required to 
make a comparative estimate of the merits of the present pub^ 
lication, or to point out the shades of difference by which it is 
distinguished from those that have gone before it, we should 
Say that it has fewer passaged that excite that mixed feeling 
of pain and dwgust which this author was formerly so much 
given to rais^f^and rather more perhaps of those in which 
jiis rare gifts of observation and description are lavished up- 
on objects which no fidelity in the rendering, and no skill 
in the finishing can ever make interesting : But especially wp 
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should say that there are a greater number of instances on which 
he has combined the natural language and manners of humble 
life with the criergj^ of true passion, and the bejauty of generous 
affection, — in which he has traced out the cemrse of those rich 
and lovely veins even in the rude and unpolished masses that 
lye at tlie bottom of society, — and unfolded, in the middling 
orders f)f the people, the workings of those finer feelings, and 
the stirrings of those loftier emotions which the partiality of 
other poets had hitherto attributed almost exclusively to actoa^ 
on a higher scene. 

We hope, too, that tliis more amiable and consoling view 
of human nature will have thc’cflfbct of rendering Mr Crabbe 
still more popular than we know that he already is, among that 
great body of the people from among whom almost all his sub- 
jects arc taken, and for wdiose use his lessons are chiefly in- 
tended : and we say this the rather, because it appears to us 
that the volume now before ns is more uniformly’ and directly 
moral and beneficial in its tendency than any of tl)osc which 
he has hitherto given to the public — consists less of mere cu- 
rious specimens of description and gratuitous dissecliou« of 
character,, but inculcates for the most part some weighty and 
practical precept, and points right on to the cheerful path by 
which duty leads us forward to enjo3nneiit. In this j)oint of view, 
indeed, we think that many of the stories in the present vo*- 
lume may be ranked by the side of the inimitable tales of Miss 
Kdgeworth ; and are calculated to do nearly as much good at- 
inong that jjurt of the populutk)n with w^lnch they^are prin- 
cipally occupied. 

But it is not only on account of the moral liencfit which 
wc think they may derive from them, that we would peculiarly 
rocominend the writings of Mr Crabbe to that great proportion 
i^f bur readers which must necessarily belong to tl^e middling or 
liumbler classes of tlie community. We are persuaded that they 
will derive more pleasure from tliem than rc'aders of any other 
description. Those who do not belong to that rank of society 
with which this powerful writer is chiefly conversant in his 
poetry, or who have not at lca<it gone much among tliem, and 
attended diligently to their characters and occupations, can 
neither be half aware of the exquisite jB<lelity ol‘ his delinea- 
tions, nor feel in their full force the better part ol’ the einor 
tions whicli he has suggested. Vehement passion indeed is df 
all ranks and conditions ; and its language and external indi- 
cations nearly the same in all. Like highly rectified spirit^ 
it blazes und enflames with equal force and brightness from 
' whatever materials it is extracted. . But a)l the softer and kind- 
^or affections, all the speial anxieties that mix with our daily 
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hopes, niul endenr our lunuc, uud colour nur existence, wear 
a different livery, and are \^ritteii in a diflereni character in 
a}nu3St every great easic or dIvi>ion of fcocUt} ; and tlie heart 
is warmed, and the spii it is touched by their delineation, ex- 
actly in the same proportion in wliicli we an? Ilimiliar with the 
tj'pes by which tiiey are represented. — When Burns, in his 
beirev days, walked out in a fine sunnnor nu^rning with Diigald 
^5ti*wart, uml the latter observed to Inn; what a beauty the 
acattered cottages, with their ivliite walls and curling smoke 
shining in the silent sun, iinpartecl to tlie Luidscajjc, the pea- 
sant poet answered, that Ae tdt that beauty ten times more 
streiigiy (Iian his coiiipaiiioii ; and that il ;vas lu-cessaiy to be a 
cottager to kiiow wliat ]:ure and (nincjiiil pJcastires nestled below 
those lowly roof’s, or to rca<l, in their external appearance, the 
«^ns of so niuriy heartfelt and loiig-renKMuberocl enjoyments. 
In the same way. the humble and patient hopes — the depress- 
ing t'nibarrasiinents — the liitlc mollifications— the slender tri- 
umphs, and strange lemplal ions wJiich j'.sise in mid<)i:ng life, and 
are the tiierne oi ah' (.'labbe’s fiiiesl and I'lU'.^t Icui lung repre- 
ssenlations, — can onK be guessed at by theses w ho gliLlcr in 
higiicr %valLs of existence ; while they must lahc many a tumul- 
tuous throb and many a loud rceolli'clion in the breasts of those 
to wJioiu they vclhx l so truly the image of their own c\stalc, and 
reveal so clearly the sccrc'ts of* their habitual sensations. 

Vi'camiiot help thiuirng, therefore, that tliough such writings 
us are now bc'fore us inuat give great picasiue to all pci ^^oha of 
tiLstc and sen^ibiliiiy, liicy will give by far givatest pleasure 
to those' w hose conditi<m islcixst remote from ihal: of the beings 
with whom t!icy are (X’Cfipicd. But wo think also, that it was 
%vise and incriiorious in Mr Crabbe to occupy himself w ith suck 
fccings. In this country, there probably arc not less than two 
iimxdred thousand persons who read for aniuseinent or instriif^ 
tion among the middling classes of sovaety. In the higher cla&y 
fieSf there arc not as many as twer.ty thoiis;.nid. It is easy to see 
tliw’clbre whic^i.a poet should ch.use to please for his own glory 
cuQi! emolumeni, and which lie should vdhh to di ligJit and amend' 
cat of mere philaiuliropy. The fact too we behevc is, that a 
part of tlie larger bexly are to the full as well educated and 
M higu-inindt'tl as the smaller and, tJiough their taste may not 
lie so correct stid fastidious, wc are pcnmiicled that their sen^i- 
hility is greater* The inhfortune Ls, to be sure,- that they are 

• By ithe middling classes, wc mean almo -t all those ^v!ul^«‘^re bis- 
low tltc sphere of what is called fashionable or pu!>lic life, and wha^ 
4o not Aim at di^ t^ ctioii or notoriety beyond the circle of their e<|aAk 
^,>fprtuno and situation, 
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extremely apt to alTect the taste, and to counterfeit even that 
absurd disdain of their superiors, of which they are themsclveiV 
the objects ; and that j)octs have generally thought it safest to 
invest their interesting cliaracters with all the trappings of spleii** 
did fortune and high station, chiefly because those wdio know, 
least about such nialtcrs think it unworthy to sympathize in the 
adventures of those who are without them. For our own parts, 
however, we arc Tjuite positive, not only that persons in mid- 
dling life w*^ould naiurally be most touched with the .emotions 
that belong to their own condition, but that those emotions are 
in tl)ems(ilves the most povverl’ul, and consequently the best fit- 
tc'd lor poetical or pathetic representation. Even with regard 
to the heroic and ambitious passions, as the vista is longer which 
leails from humble jirivacy to the natural objects of those pas- 
sions ; so, the career is likely to be longer and more impetuous, 
aiul its outset iii(^rc marked by striking and contrasted emotions: 
— and as to all the mcr(‘ tender and less turbulent aflections, up- 
on whicli the beauty of the pathetic is altogether dej)endent, we 
a{)prehend it to be Cjuite manifest, that their pro]>er soil and 
vul'ts is the privacy and shujdicity of humble life ; — that their 
very elements are dissipiitod by the varkay of objects that move 
for ever in the world of liishion ; and their essence tainted by 
tlie cares and vanities tliat arc diflUsed in the atmosphere of that 
lofty region. lJut w^e are wandering into a long dissertation, 
instead of making our rcadtirs acquainted witJi the book before 
us. The most satisfactory thing we C5an do, we btheve, is to 
give them a plain account of its contents, with such (|UOtations 
and remarks as may oci iir to us as we proceed. 

The volume contains tw»cnty-one talcs; — tlic first of which is 
called ‘ The Dumb Orators." This is not one of the most en- 
gaging ; and is not judiciously placed at the portal to tempt he- 
♦jifating readers to go forward. The fault, however, is entii*ely 
j!! the subject, wdiich coinmands no .strong or genera] interest; 
for it is perfectly well conceived and executed. Tlio object of it 
is to show, that a man's lliiency and force and intrepidity of 
sj:eedi. depends vciy much upon his confidence of the approba^ 
tion of his auditors ; and accordingly it exhibits tlio orthodox, 
loyal, autlioritative Justice Bolt struck quite dumb in an assem*? 
bly of Jacobins into whicli he happens to stray ; aiid the Jaco^ 
bin orator, in like manner, reduced to stammering and imbeci- 
lity, when detected at a dinner of parsons. The description 
of Jt]*^tiee Bolt is admirable, and may stand for a portrait of 
more than one provincial dictator. 

‘ Meetings, or public calls, he never miss'd,— 

' Jo dictate often, alw 0 ,ys to as^sist : , . > 
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Oft he the Clergy joinM, and not a cauftc 
Pertain’d to them but he could quote the laws ; 

He, upon titlics and residence display’d 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer’s aid ; 

And could on glebe and farming, w'^ool and grain, 

A long discourse, without a pause, maintain. 

To his experience i^nd his native sense, 

Ho join’d a bold imperious eloquence ; 

The grave, stern look of men inform’d and wise, 

A full command of feature, heart, and eyes, 

An awe-compelling frown, and fcai inspiring size. 

And now, into the vale of years declin’d. 

He hides too little of the monarch-niind ; 

And grows so fond of teaching, that he taught 
Those wlio instruction needed not, nor sought: 

He kindles anger by untimely jokes. 

And opposition by contempt provokes ; 

Mirth he suppresses by his a^ul frown. 

And humble spirits, by disdain keeps down ; 

Blam’d by the mild, approv’d by the severe. 

The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. p. C, 7. 

The second talc, entitled ‘ Tlie Parting Hour,^ is of a moreten- 
dcr character, and contains some passages of great lieaiity and pa- 
thos- The story is simply that of a youth and a maiden in humble 
life, who had loved each other from tlieir childhood, but were too 
poor to marry. The youth goes to the West Indies to pub'll his 
fortune ; hut is captured by the Spaniards and carried to Mexico, 
wlierc, in tlie course of time, though fetill sighing for his first love, 
ho marries a Spanish girl, and lives twenty years with her and his 
children — ^he is then impressed, and carried round the world for 
tw'cnty years longer, and is at last moved by an irresistible iflfi- 
j Uise, w hen old and shattered and lonely, to seek his native town, 
and iJh' scene of his youthful vows. PJe comes and finds his Ju- 
ditli like himself in a state of widowhood, but still brooding like 
himself over the memory of their early love. She had waited 
tw'elvc anxious years without tidings of him, and tlien married : 
and now when all passion and fuel for passion is extin^shed 
within them, the memory of their young attachment endears 
tliem to each otl»er, and they still cling together in sad and sub- 
dued affection, to the exclusion of all the rest of the world. T"he 
history of ih# grow^-th and maturity of their innocent love is 
beautifull}'' given — But we pass on to the scene of their parting.. 

^ All tilings prepar’d, on the expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 

|j^rom her would seamen in the evening come, 
take ill’ advept’rous Allen from his home; 
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With his o\m fi ioncls the finnl day he pass’d. 

And every painl't.l lioiir, except the last. 

'riie grieving FaiJier urg’d the cheerful glass, ^ 

To make the moments with kss sorrow pass ; 

Intent the Mother look’d upon her son, 

And wisliM th’ assent withdrawn, the deed undone; 

The younger Sister, as he took his way. 

Hung on ids coat, and begg’d for more delay: 

But ids own Judith callM him to the shore, 

Wiioni he must meet, for they might meet no more;— 

And there he found her — faidiful, mournful, true. 

Weeping and waiting for a last adieu ! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Mov’d with slow steps the melancholy pair: 

Sweet were tlie painful rnoinehts, — but how sweet. 

And without pain when they again should meet ! ’ p. 29. 

llie srid iiiul long-deLayed return of this ardent adventurer is 
described in a lone of genuine pathos, and in some ]jlaces with 
such truth and force of* colouring, as to outdo the tdlbrts oi* the 
first dramatic rc|)rc\senlation. 

‘ But when return’d the Youth? — the Toulh no moi*c 
Return’d exulting to his native shore; 

But forty years were past, and then there came 
A worn-out imm vvith witlier’d limbs and lame, 

Ilis mind ojiprcss’d with Woes, and bent with age his frame: 
Yes ! old and griev’d, and trembling with decay. 

Was jIUen landing in his native bay : 

In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 

In such an ove he chanc’d the port to reach : 

He w as alone ; he press’d the veiy place 
Of the sad parting, of the last embrace : 

There stood his parents, there retir’d the Maid, 

So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 

And on that spot, through many a year, his mind 
Turn’d mournful back, liali* sinking, half resign’d. 

No one w as present ; of its crew bereft, 

A single boat was in the billows left ; 

$ent i’roni some anchor’d vessel in the bay. 

At the returning tide to sail away : 

O’er the black stern tlic moonlight softly play’d, 

The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade : 

All silent else on shore ; but from the town 
A drowsy peal of distant beHs came down : 

From the tall houses, here and there, a light 
Sejv’d some confus’d remembrance to excite : 

There, ” he observ’d, and new emotions felt, 

** Was my first home— and yonder Judith dwelt. ” 
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Sudden tlierc broke upon his grief a noise 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys ; 

' ‘Seamen returning to their ship, were come, 

. With idle numbers straying from their home ; 

Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 

While fancy aided memory : — ** Man ! what cheer ? 

A sailor cried ; ** Art thou at anchor here f ” 

Faintly he answer’d, and then triqd to trace 
Some youthful features in some aged face : 

A swarthy matron he beheld, .and thougiit 
She might unfold the very truths he sought ; 

Confus’d and trembling, he the dame address’d ; 

The Booths ! yet live they ? ” pausing and oppress’d a 
Tlien spake again : — Is there no ancient man, 

•* David his name ?— assist me, if you can.— 7 
Flemings there were— and Judith^ doth she live ? ” 

The woman gaz’d, nor could an answer give ; 

Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silent by. 

Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. ’ p. 31, 32- 

Tlic meeting of the lovers is bi'iciJy told. 

* But now a Widow, in a village near, 

Chanc’d of the melanclioly man to hear : 

Old as she was, to Jiiditlis bosom came 
Some strong emotions at the well-known name ^ 

He was her much-lov’d Alhhy she had stay’d 
Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid, ’ &:c, 

* The once-fond Lovers nict ; not grief nor ago, 

Sickness or pain, their hearts could disengage ; 

Each had immediate confidence ; a friend 
Both now beheld^ on whom they might depend : 

** Now is there one to whom I can express 

** My nature’s weakness, and my soul’s distress. ” 

There is something sweet and touching, and in a higher vein 
of poetry, in the story "hiclihe tefls to Judith of all his adven- 
tures, and of those other ties, of whicii it still wrings her bosom 
to hear him speak. - - Wc can aflbrd bat one little extract. 

• There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

, He ty a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shelter’d from the bla/.e of day, 

He saw his happy infants roimd him play ; 

Where lliAiner shadows, made by loily trees. 

Wav’d o’er his seat, and sooth’d his reveries ; 

E’en then he thought of England^ nor could sigh. 

But his fond Isabel d^unanded “ Why ? ” 

Griev’d, by the Story, she the sigh repaid, .u - . 

^ And wept in pity for the English Maid : ’ p. 55, 36. 
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The close is extremely lieautifiil, and leaves upon the mind 
lust that impression of sadness which is both salutary and de- 
li^htriil, because it is akin to pity, and mingled with adiniratioa 
and esteem. 

‘ Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting-place to find ; 

Tlius silent, musing throiigli the day, he sees 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 

Their mother singing in the shady scene, 

Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively green 
So strong his eager fancy, he aflrights 
The faithful widow by its powerful flights; 

For what disturbs him lie aloud will tell. 

And cry — “ ^Tis she, my wife ! my hahell ” 

WIvjrc are my children ? — Jttdiih grieves to hear 

How the soul works in sorrows so severe ; — 

Assiduous all his wishes to attend. 

Depriv’d of much he yet may boast a friend ; 

Watch’d by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Jts flight, and watchful finds her when he wakes. 

’Tis now her office ; her attention s('e ! 

While her friend sleeps beneath that sliaJing tree. 

Careful, she guards liim frtr.n the glowing heat, 

And pensive muses at her feet. 

And where is he Ah ! doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, aniid the vivid grt‘ens, 

IVesh V, idi uunumberM rills, where ev’ry gale 
llreathes the rich fr;ie:iviice of the ncigiib’ring vale ; 

Smiles not his wife, ;ii\d listens as then* conies 
The night-bird’s musi(! from the thick’ning gloom.i ? 

And as he bits with all these treasurv*s nigh, i 

Blaze not with fairy-light the pho.?[>hor fly. 

When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumin’d by ? 

This is the joy that nov.' so plainly spcviks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cl^icks ; 

For he is listening to thcdancied noise 
Of his own children, eager 171 their joys; — 

All this he feels ; a dream’s delusive 
Gives the expression, and the glow likf* this. 

And now his Jiuliih lays her knitting ]»y, 

These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 

For she can fully of iheir nature deern-^ 

But see ! he breaks tlie hmg-protracted tlieme. 

And wakes and cries — “ My God ! ’twas but a dream ! ” ?9. 40. 
The third tale is ‘ The Gciitlemaii Furnieis’ as :1 t»f a coarocr 
texture than that we have just been considei iiig, — »in>ngh full of 
; • acute ol?sen':iti.'>n, and graphic delineation of onJihiiry cliurac- 
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lers. The hero is not a fanner turned gentleman, but a gen- 
tleman turrted fanner --a conceited, active, talking, domineer- 
ing sort of person— who plants' and eats and drinks with great 
vigour— Tkeeps a mistrei^^, and .speaks with audacious scorn of the 
tyranny of wives, and the impositions of priests, lawyers, and 
physidans. Being but a "shallow fellow however at bottom, his 
confidence in his opinions declines gradually as his health de- 
cays ; and, being seized with some maladies in his stomach, he 
ends with marrying his mistress, and submitting to be triply 
governed by three of her confederates, in the respective charac- 
ters of a quack doctor, a methodist preacher, and a projecting 
land steward. We cannot alFord any extracts from this per- 
ibrmance. 

The next, which is called ‘ Procrastmaiion,’ has something of 
the character of the ‘ Parting Hour; ’ but more painful and less 
refined. It is founded like it on the story of a betrothed youth 
and maiden, whose marriage is prevented by their poverty ; and 
the youth goes to pursue his fortune at sea, whik? the damsel 
awaits his return, with an old female relation at home. He ia 
crossed with many disasters, and is not heard of for many years. 
In the mean time, tlie virgin gradually imbibes her aunt’s pal- 
try love for wealth and finery; and when she comes, after long 
sordid expectation, to inherit her hoards, feels that those new 
tastes have supplanted every warmer emotion in her bosom ; and, 
i-ecretly hoping never more to see her youthful lover, gives her- 
self up to conilbrtable gossippirig and formal ostentatious devo- 
tion. At last, when she is set in hey fine parlour, with her chi- 
na and toys, and prayer-books around her, the impatient man 
bursts into her presence, and reclaims her vows. She answers 
coldly, tJjat she has now done witl\ the world, and only studio 
how to prei)are to die ; and exhorts him to betake himself to the 
same needful meditations. We shall give the conclusion of the 
scene in the author’s own words. Tlie faithful and indignant 
lover replies. 

^ Heav’n’s spouse thou art not ; nor can I believe 
Tliat God accepts her, who will Man deceive : 

True I am shatter’d, I have service seen, 

And service done, and have in trouble been ; 

, My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red. 

And the ^own buff is o’er my features spread ; 

I*erchant^ my speech is rude ; for I among 
ITi* untam’d have been, in temper and in tongue ; 
llave been trepunn’d, have liv’d in toil and care. 

And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to sliara 5 * 

It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride 
In gaming riches for my destin'd bride : ^ 
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^eak thoii my fate ; for these my sorrows past. 

Time lost, youth fled, ‘hope wearied, and at last 
Thi^ doubt of thoc — a childish thing to tell. 

But certain tnith — my very thi^oat they swell : 

They stop the breath, and bot for shame Could I 
(live wdy to weakness^ and with pnssson ciy ; ^ ' 

These are unmanly struggles, btit 1 feel 
This liour must end them, and pCrhaps will Iical. r 
Here Dinah sigh’d as if afraid 'to speak--*- 
And then repealed— “ They ,werc frail and weak ; 

Ills soul she lov’d, and Iiop’d he had tlic grace 
To fix his thoughts upon a better place. ” p. 72. 73- 
Nothing can be more forcible? or true to nature, than the do-» 
scription of the cflect of this cold blooded cant on the warm and 
unsuspecting nature of her clisappointdl suitor. 

‘ She ceased : — With steady glance as if to see 
The* very, root of this hypocrisy, — 

'lie her small fingers moulded in hi^ liard 
And bronz’d broad hand ; then told her his regard, 

His best respect were 'gone, but Love h.vl still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet tlic will — 

Or he would curse her : — Sa^dng this, he threty ' 

The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every lingVirig hope, with every care in vibw. 

Proud and indignant, sidfering, sick, and poor. 

He griev’d uiiboen ; and spoke of Love no more — 

Till all he felt in Indignation died. 

As hers had sunk in Avarice and Priilc. 

In health declining as in mind distress’d, * 

To some in power his troubles he confess’d. 

And shares a parish-gift. At prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropp’d Upon her knees ; 

Thence as ibhc walks tlie street with stately air. 

As chance directs, oft meet die parted pair : 

When he, with thickset coat of Badge-man’s blue, 

Moves near her .shaded silk of changeful hue ; 

When his thin locks of grey approach her braid, 

A Costly purchase made in/ beauty’s aid ; 

When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 

Arc seen with her soft manner, air, and grace. 

And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning face ; 

It might some wonder in a stranger move, 

How these together could have talk’d of love- ’ p- 73, 74. 



• The Patron, * which is next in order, is also very good $ 
iSid contains specimens of very various excellence. The story 
jb^atof a young man of humUc birth, who s^how's an early 
^ VOL. XX. NO. 40. .T 
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genius for poetry ; and having been, with some inconvenience 
to his i^entS) provided with a frugal^ but regular education, is 
at last taken notice of by n nobleman in the neighbourhood, 
who promises to promote him in the church, and invites him to 
.pass an autumn with him at his scat in the country. Here the 
youth,' in ^.spite of the admirable admonitions of his father, is 
gradually overcome by a taste for elegant enjoyments, and al- 
low's himself to fall in love with the enchanting sister of his pro- 
tector. ' When the family leave him with indifference to return 
to town, he feels the first pang of humiliation and disappoint- 
ment ; and afterwards, when he finds that all his noble friend’s 
fine promises end in obtaining for him a poor drudging place in 
the Customs, he^ pines and pines till he falls into insanity; and 
recovers, only to die prematurely in the arms of his disappointed 
parents. We cannot make room for the history of tlie Poet’s 
progress — the father’s warnings--or the blandishments of the 
careless syren by whom he was enchanted — though all are ex- 
cellent. We give liovvcver the scene of the breaking up of that 
enchantment; — a description which cannot fail to strike, if it 
had no other merit, from its mere trulli and accuracy. 

‘ Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 

Loose on the cherry hung the crimsou loaf ; 

The de^v dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 

Iloar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods ; 

All green was vanish’d, save of pine and yew. 

That still display’d their melancholy hue ; 

Save the gi ecu holly with its berries red, 

And tliL- green mess that o^er the gravel spread. 

To public views my Lord must scon attend ; 

And soon tlie Ladies — ^would they leave their friend ? 

The time was nx’d— approacli’d — was near — come ; 

The trying lime tliat iill’d his soul with gloom ; 

Tlioughtful our Poet in the morning rose,. 

And ci*icd, “ One hour my fortune will disclose. ” 

- Tlie moniing meal ^vas past ; and all around 
The mansion rang with each discordant sound ; 

Haste w?s in every foot, and every look 
Hie trav'llers’^ joy for London-journey spoke : 

Not so our Youth ; wliosc feelings at the noise 
Of preparation, had rfo touch of joys ; 

He pensiil stood, atid saw each carriage dran n. 

With lackies mounted, ready on the lawn : 

The Ladies came ; and John in tefroi: threw 
On^ painful glance, and then his eyes witlidrew ; 

Not with such speed, but he in other eyes . 

With anguish read^‘ I pity, but despise—, 

* Unhappy boy ! presumptuous scribbler ! — ^}ou, 

^ To dream sudi dreams — be sober, and adieu ! * p. 93, 9i, 
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His humiliation and irritability on his first return home^ arc 
also represented with a thorough knowledge of human nature. 

* 111 brook’d he then the pert familiar phraSc, 

The u;itaup;ht freedom, and th* inquiring gaze ; 

Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen provok’d. 

When dsk’d liovv Ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or look’d? 

What said iiiy Lord of politics ? how spent 

He there h:s time ? and was he glad he went ? ” p. 96. 

We pass over the consummation or his disappointment and 
Uiali finish our extracts with his last sad return to the humble 
roofol’liis parents. 

* SilcMit lie enter’d the forgotten room, 

As ghostly forms may be conceiv’d to come ; 

Witii sorrow-shrunken lace and hair upright. 

He look’d di!>rnay, neglect, despair, aiiVight ; 

But, dead to comfort, and on misery throw'ii, 

Ilis Purciits’ loss he felt not, nor his own. 
liut lie was cur’d ; for quiet, love, and care, 

Strove with the gloom, and broke on the despair; 

Yet slow their progress, and as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wdnt’ry grove ; 

All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives tile dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 

More and yet more defin’d the trunks appear, 

Till tiic wild prospect stands distinct and clear - 
So llie dark mind of our 3 mung Poet grew 
Clear and sedate ; the dreadful mist withdrew ; 

And he rcscmlded that bleak wint’ry scene, 

Sad, though unclouded ; dismal, though serene. ’ p. 101, 102. 

• The Frank Courtship, ’ which is the next in order, is ra- 
ther in tile merry vein; and contains even less than Mr Crabbe’s 
usual moderate allow^ance of incident. The whole of the story 
ih, that the daughter of a rigid Quaker, having been educated 
from home, conceives a slight prejudice against the ungallant 
manners of ihe sect, and is prepared to be very contemptuous 
and uncomplying wlicu her father proposes a sober youth of the 
})ersuaslon for a husband ; — but is so much struck with the 
beauty of his person, and the cheerful reasonableness of his 
deportment at* their first interview, that she instantly yields her 
consent. There is an excellent description • of the lather and 
the unbending elders of his tribe ; and some fine traits of natur- 
al co(juetrv'. • Wp can only afford room, how^ever, for the first 
introciuctioii and characteristic description of the lover. 

‘ The couple gaz’d— were silent, and tlie Maid 
liOok’d in his face, to make the Man afraid ; 

The Man, uiimov’d, upon the Maiden cast 
fcV' A steadv view— so salutation pass’d : 

T 2 
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But in tlug instant 8yUt% eye had seen 

*t1ie tall fair person, and the still* staid mien ; ' 

The gl6w that tcibp*rance o^er the cheek had spread^ 

Where the soft down.half veil’d the purest red ; 

4nd the serene deportment that proclaim’d 
A heart unspotted, and a life unblam’d : 

But then with these she saw attire too plain, 

The pale brown coat, though worn,, without a sUiui 
Tile formal air, and something of the pride 
'That indicates the wealth it seems to hide ; 

And looks that were not, she conceiv’d, exempt 
From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. ’ p. 118, 119. 

* The Widow’s Talc * is.^ilso rather of the facetious order. 
It contains the history of a farmer’s daughter, who comes home 
from her boarding-school a great deal too fine to tolerate' the 
^oss habits, or submit to the filtliy drudgery of her father’s 
house ; but is induced, by the warning history and sei>sible ex- 
hortations of a neighbouring widow, in whom she cxpecicd to 
find a sentimental companion, to reconcile herself to all those* 
abominations, and marry a jolly young farmer in the neighbour- 
hood. The account of her horrors, on first coming down, is in 
MrCrabbe’s best style of Dutch painting — aJittle coarse, and- 
needlessly minute — ^but perfectly true, and marvellously coloured;. 

* Us’d to spare meals, dispos’d in manner pure. 

Her father’s kitchen she could ill endure ; 

Where by the steaming beef he luingry sat,. 

And laid at once a pound upon his plate; 

Hot from the field, her eager brother sei/.’d 
An equal part, and hunger’s rage appeas’d ; 

The air surcharged with moisture, flagg’d around, 

And the offended Damsel sigh’d and frown’d ; 

The swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid, 

And fancy’s sickness seiz’d the loathing Maid: 

But when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with these the cook 
When one huge wooden bowl before them stood. 

Fill’d with huge balls* 6f farinaceous food ; 

'With bacon, mass' saline, where never lean 
Beneath the brown end bristly rind was seen 
When from a smgle^horn the party drew 
Their comous drau^ts of heavy ale and new ; 

When th?coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain^ 

Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again, ^ 

t could not breathe ; but, with a heavy sigh, 

’d the fair neck, and shut the ofibnded eye ; 
oiine’d the sanguine flesh ih frustums fine, 

And wonder’d fsooh to gp % oreatur^i dioe. ’ p. 
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« The Mother* is* not one of the most felicitous of Mr 
Crnbbe’s imaginations. . The stoiy U that of a vaiii and absurd 
widow, . who abandons the plainest of two daughters to the care 
•of a pious nunt, and educates the other for a beauty and heiress 
at home. Tlic favourite however dies ; and her jnotlier is plcas- 
4»d to adopt her neglected sistei* into her high destination. She 
of course insists upon her breaking oif an engagenient she had 
iormed witli a wortliy parson at 'her aunt’s; ana the poor girl 
languishes in the midst of hated splendour, and dies at last of a 
broken heart,-— but full of sublime resignation and holy hope. 

‘ Arabella, * again^ is somew'hat jocular.— This heroine is the 
w'lt and beauty and pattern of a country town — ^much couited 
by all the aspiring youth in the neighbourhood, but prodigious- 
ly difficult in her choice, but especially on the score of morals. 
After discardi]jg tw'o or three very amiable suitors, on account 
of certain little gallantries tliat had been imputed to them, she 
•is left unmolested with any very ardent suit for twelve or fifteen 
jears ; and then submits to marry an elderly West India mer- 
chant, with th^-ee yellow bastards ! The mollification srf* 
jualure is thus facetiously described. 

‘ Let us proceed : — TavcIvc brilliant years were past, 

Yet each with less of glory than the last ; 

Wliether these years to this fair Virgin gave , 

A softer mind — effect they ofiten have ; 

Wliether the V'irgin-state was not so blessM 
As that good Maiden in her %eal profess’d ; 

Or whether lovers falling from her train, 

C^ave greater price to those she could retain. 

Is all unknown ; — but Arabella now ^ 

Was kindly listeniog.to a Merchant’s vow; 

Who oiFor’d terms so fair, again^ liU love 
To strive was folly, so she never strove. 

Man in his earlici’ days we often find 
With a too 'easy and unguarded mind ; 

Hut by increasing years and prudence taught, 
lie grows reserv’d, and locks up every thought ; 

Not thus the Maiden, for in blooming youtli 

She hides her thought, and guards the tender truth ; 

This, when no longer young, no more she hides,. 

But frankly in the favour’d swain confides: ' 

^Tan, stubborn Man, is like the growing tree, 

U'liat longer standing, still will harder b^e ; 

And like its fruit, the Virgin, first austere, 

Then kindly softening with the ripening year. ’ p. 168, 169. - 

. ^ TJic Lover’s Journey/ is a pretty fancy ; send very well exe- 
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cuted,~at least as to tlic descriptions it Contains. — A lover takey 
a long ride to see bis mistress ; and passing in full hope and joy 
through a barren and fenny country, finds beauty in every tiling. 
Being put out of humour, however, by missing the Judy at the 
end of this stage, he proceeds througli a lovoly landscape, and 
finds every thing ugly and disagreeanle. At last he meets his 
fair one- is reconcifed — and returns along with her; when the 
landscape presents neither beauty nor deformity, and excites no 
emotion wnatever in a mind engrossed witii more lively sensa- 
tions. ■ There is nothing in this volume, or perhaps in any part 
of Mr Crabbe’s writings, more exquisite than some of the de- 
scriptions in tliis story. The following, though by no means 
the oest, is too eharncleristic of the author to be omitted. 

‘ Fiist o’er a barren heath beside the coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boast. 

“ This iieat low gorsc, ” said he, with golden bloom, 

‘‘ Doiighu- each sense, is beauty, is pcvftinie; 

‘‘ And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 

“ A man at leisure iniglit admire for hours ; 

** This grceti-fring*d cup-moss has a scarlet tip, 

T'lat yiflds to nothing but my lip ; 

“ And then how fine this herbage! men may say 
A Ijcatli IS barren; nothing is so gay. • 

Onward he went, and fiercer grew the heat. 

Dust rosc'in clouds before the horse’s feet; 

For now he pass’d fnrough lanes of burning sand. 

Bounds to thin crops or yet uncultur’d land ; 

V/]icre the dark poppy flourish’d on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock’d tlie thin-set rye. 

The Lover rode as hasty lovers ride. 

And reach’d a common pasture wild and wide ; 

Small black-lcgg’d sheep devour with hunger keen 
The meager herbage, flcslilcss, lank and lean : 

Such o’er thy level turf, Nevmarkct! stray. 

And there, with other ]31ack4egs^ find their prey : 

He saw some scatter’d hovels ; turf was pil’d 
In square brow n stacks ; a prospect bleak and wild I 
A mill, indeed, was. in the centre fgund, 

With short sear herbage Withering all around ; 

A smith’a black shed oppos’d a wright’s long shop, 

And join’d an inn where humble travellers stop. p. 176, 177. 

The Ibllowiiig picture of a, Jen is wliat few other artists would 
have thought of attempting, and no other could possibly have 
executed. 

.f But next appear’d a dam ^ — so call the place,*- . 
lies a road confin’d in narrow space ; 
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A work of labour, for on eitlier side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and widOf 
With dykes on either hand by Ocean’s self supplied': 

Far on the right, the distant sea is sechi, 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 

Beneath an ancient bridge, die straiten’d flood 
Rolls through its sloping banks of slimy mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to th’ opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp that on the borders grow. 

Bend their brown flowrets to the stream below. 

Impure in all its course, in all its process slow : 

Here a grave Ihra scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers tiiat o’er the place are spread, 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh. 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the gldwing sun, 1 

Birds, save a wat’ry tribe, the district .shun, > 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. j p. 178->8(X 
The features of the fine country are less perfectly drawn r 
But what, indeed, could be made of the vulgar fine country of 
England? If Mr Crabbe had had the good fortune to 'live 
among 0U7' Highland hills, and lakes, and upland woods — our liv« 
ing floods swecpii^ the forests pine— our lonely vales and rough 
copsc-covercd cliro i what a delicious pid!hre would his unrivd- 
led poweri^ have enabled him to give to the world !; — But we liave 
no right to complain, while we have such pictures .as this of a 
group of Gypsies. It is evidently finished con amore^ and docs 
appear to us to be absolutely periect, both in its moral and iu 
pnysical expression. 

* Again the country was enclos’d ; a wide 
And sandy road has banks on either side ; 

Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appear’d. 

And there a Gypsy-tribe their tent had rear’d ; 

’Twas open spread, to catch die morning sun. 

And they had now their early meal begun, 

When two brown Boys just left dicir grassy seat. 

The early Tray’ler with their pfay’rs to greet ; 

While yet Orlando lield his pence in hand, 

He saw dieir sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 

Prepar’d the force of ewly powers to try : 
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^liilden a Ipok of languor he descries. 

And welKfeigued apprcheuston in her eyes ; 

Trained but ypt savage, in her speaking face, 
jHe raarkM the features of her vagrant race ; 

When a light laugh and roguish leer express’d 
'fho vice impiatitcd in her youthful breast : 

Torth from the tent. her elder Brother came, 

‘Wbo seem’d offended yet forbore to j>lame 
^'ttiejfroung designer, but could onl}' trace 
'The looks of pity in the Traveler’s face ; 

Within, the Father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 

, Watch’d now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by : 
Pii ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchuiork negligently dress’d. 

Reclin’d the Wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remain’d, 
f)f vigour palsied and of beauty stain’d ; 

Her blood-shut eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants to state, 
Cursing his tardy aid — her Mother there 
With Gipsy-state engross’d tlic only chair ; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands. 

And reads .the Milk-maid’s fortune in her hands. 
Tracing the lines of life*; assum’d through year^, 

Eacli feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 

With hard aAd savage eye. she views tlie food. 

And grudging pinches their. intruding brood ; . 

Ivast in the group, the \voi*g)H)ut Qrandsire sits 
1\V*glc£:tcd, lost, and living but by Ats; 

Uhclrsjs, despis’d, his worthless labaU)rs done, 

And half protected by the vicious Son, 

Who half 'supports him ; he widi heavy glance. 

Views the young ruffians who around him dance*; 

And, by the sadness in his face, apt>car8 
To trace the progress of their future years ; • 


Through what strange course of misery, vice, deccijt^ • 

Must wildly v/iuider each unpractis’d cheat ; 

What sbaime.and grief, wha^ punishment and pain, 

Spoft of fierce passions, must each child sustain— 

Ere they like him approach their laUer end. 

Without 4 ^ope, a comfort, or a friend ! ’ p. 180-82. 

The next story^ which is .entitled ‘ Edward Shore,^ alsg 
rjgjjjllbis many jpas^es of tfxquUitc^ beauty., . The herd 

ihan of iispi^ing and edthusuistic temper, wllar. 

adr ardent love ^of virtue,. Tbut no settled principles eitlier of 
^pduct. or opinion. , He ifirst conceives an £^ttaphnient for aii 
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amiable girl, who is captivated . with hi^ ednversotion 
b6ing too poor to marry, soon to i^eiul more of hia 

time in, tlu; family of an elderly Sceptic 'of his acquaintance, 
who lincl recently married a ybohg wife, and placed qpboiinded 
confidence in her virtue, aria the honour of, his ' In a 

moment of temptation, they' abuse diis cohfiaence. Thn hus- 
band renounces him with dignified composure; and ha ’&Us at 
once ft’orii the romantic pride of his virtue., ,He then seeks the 
company of the dissipated and gay ; and ruins his heahh and 
fortune, without regaining his tranquillity. Wheii in gaol, and 
miserable, • he is relieved by an iaiko4)wu hand ; wd traces the 
bericfactioji to tlie friend whose former kindness he had sd ill re- 
paid. This humiliation falls upon his proud spirit and shattered 
nerves v,'itli an overwhelming forct*; and his reason fails be- 
iicjath it. is for some time a ravipg maniac; and then falls 
into a staU? of gay and gompassionable irnbecilitv, which is de- 
scribed with iiumitiibJe beauty in the close df this story. We 
can afford but a Ibw extnicts. The nature of the setluctions- 
which led to his first fatal lapse, are well intimated in the fol- 
lowing short passage. 

‘ I'^han as tlic Friend repos'd, the younger Pair 
♦Sat down to cards, and play'd beside his chair ; 

Till liv awaking, to his books applied, 

Or heard the music of th' obedient Bride: 

If mild tli' evening, in the fields they stray'd. 

And their own flock with partial eye* survey'd ; 

But oft the Husband, to indulgence prone, 

Jlesuni'd his book, und bade them walk alone. 

' This was obey'd ; and oft when this was done 
They calmly gaz'd on the declining sun'; 

In silence saw the glowing londscaj^e fade. 

Or, sluing, sang beneath ilip arbor's shade : 

Till rcse the moon, and on eacli youthful face. 

Shed a soft beauty, »aiid a dangerous grace. ' . p. 198, 199. 

The ultimate dowiifal of this iofty mmd,-witli its agonizing 
gleams of transitory recollection, form a picture, than which we 
do not know if the whole range of our poetry, rich as it is in, 
representations of disordered nitellect, funiibhes any thing more 
touclung, or delineated with more trutli and delicacy. 

* Harmless at length th' unhappy man was found. 

The spirit settkS, but the reason drown'd ; 

And all the dreadful tempest died away, 

To the dull stillness of the misty day. • 

•.And now his freedom he attain'd,— if free v 
TTie lost to reason, trutli and hope, call be ; 

His friends, or wearied with the charge, or sure 
The harmless wretch was now beyond a cure, 
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Gave him to wahder where he pleas’d^ and find 
His own resources for the eager mind 
' The playful children of the place he meet&i 
Playful with them he rambles through the streets ; 

In all they necd> his stronger ann he lends. 

And his lost mind to these approving friends. 

'Hiat gentle Maid, whom once the Youth had lov’d. 

Is now wjth mild religious pity mov’d ; • , 

Kindly she chides his boyi^ flights, while he 
Will for a moment fix’d pensive be ; 

And as she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 
' Explore Itjer looks, he listens to her sighs ; 

ChaiTn’d by her voice, th’ harmonious sounds invade 
His clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 

Like a pleas’d Infant, wdio has newly caught 
From the maternal glance, a gleam of thought ; 

He stands enrapt, the liali-known voipo to liear. 

And starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 

Rarely from town, nor then unwatch’d, he goes, 

• In darker mood, .as if to hide his woes ; 
liut soon returning, with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and speaks ; 

Speaks a wild speech, with action all as wild-- 
Tbe children’s leader, and himself a child ; 

He spins thOir top, or, at theit bidding, bends 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing friends ; 

Simple and weak, he ects the boy once more. 

And heedless children call him ^l^S/tore* ’ p.206, 207. 

* Squire Thomas * is not nearly so interesting. This is the 
history of a moan domineering .spirit, who, having secured the 
succession of a rich relation by assiduous flattery, looks abou[t 
for some obsequious and yielding fair one, from whom he may 
exact homage in his turn. He thinks he has found Such a one 
in a lowly damsel in his neighbourhood, and marries her with- 
out much premeditation ; — when he discovers, to his consterna- 
tion, not only that she has the spirit of a. virago, but that she 
and her family have decoyed liini into the matd), to revenge or 
indemnify themselves for his having run away with the whole 
inheritance of tbjcir common relative. She hopes to bully him 
into a sq)aratc maintenance — but his avarice refuses to buy his 
pence at such a price; and they continue to live togetlicf on a 
> cry successfi# system of mutual tormenting. 

* Jesse and Colin ’ pleases us better. Jesse is the orpiian of 

a poor clergyman, who goes, upon her father’s death, to live? 
with old lady who had been his friend ^ and Colin is a 

youn^^^hcr, whose father had speculated away an handsome 
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property ; and who, though living in a ^od degree by hig own 
labour, yet wished, the damsel (who halt wished" it also) to re- 
main and share his Immble lot. . The rich lady proves to bo 
suspicious, overbearing and selfish ; and sets Jesse upon the ig- 
noble duty ol' acting the spy and informer over the other de- 
pendants of her household ; on the delineation of whose clta- 
ractors Mr Crabbe has lavished a prodigious power of observa- 
tion and correct dt;scription : — But -this not suiting her pure 
and ingenuous mind, she suddenly leaves the splendid man- 
sion, and returns to her native village^ where Colin and his 
mother soon persuade her to form one of their happy family* 
Tht re is a great deal of goodheartedness in this tale, and a 
kind of moral beauty, wliicm lias lent more than usiial elegance 
to the sini})le pictures it presents. ‘We arc tempted to extract 
a good part of tlie denouemertt. 

‘ The p:'nsivc Colin in his garden strayM, 

Rut fell, not then the beauties it display^; 

There many a pleasant object met his view, 

A rising wood of oaks behind it grow ; 

A stream ran by it, and the village-green 
And public road were from the garden seen ; 

Save whcire the pine and larch the boundary made, 

And on tiie rose beds threw’ a softening shade. ♦ 

‘ The Mother sat. beside the garden-door. 

Dress’d as iii times ere she and hers were poor ; 

The brond-laced cap v/as known in ancient days. 

When Madam’s dress compelled the village praise : 

And St ill slic look’d as in the times of old. 

Ere liis last farm the erring bnsbai^cl sold ; 

While yet the Mansion stoo’d in deci*nt state, 

And paupers waited at the well-known gate. 

Alas ! my Son ! ” the Mother cried, “ and why 
That silent grief and oil-repeated sigh ? 

** True we arc poor, but thou hast nevcrTelt 
** Pangs to thy father for his error dealt ; 

Pangs from strong ho]ies of visionary gain. 

For ever rais’d, and ever found in vain. 

« He rose unhappy ! from hi$' fruitless SchemeSj, 

“ As guilty wretches from their blissful dreams j 
“ But thou wert then, my Son, a playful child, 

“ Wondering at grief, gay, innocent', and wild ; 

“ Listening at times to thy poor mother’s sighs^ 

“ With curious looks and innocent surprise ; 

“ 'Thy father dying, thou, hiy virtuous boy, 

“,My comfort always, wak’d *my soxil to joy ; 

With the poor remnant of our fortune left, 

‘‘ Thou bast our station of, its gloom bereft, &c. 
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. ^ Yet art thou sad ; alas I qiy Son, I know 
^ Tliy heart is wounded, and iJife^cure'is slow ; 

. Fain would 1 think that still may. conic 

. T<> share the coi^iforts of our rustic home ; 

She surely lov^d thee ; I have seen the maid, 

^ When thou Inist kindly brought the Vicar aid, — 

« When tbpu hast eas^d his*lxosoin of its pain. 

Oh ! I have seen her —she will come again.” 

Tbe Slfeitrou' ceased; *and Cofhi stood thewiiile 
Silieht, but* striving fora grateful smile ; 

He then replied — Ah 1 sure had ./mr iftay’d, 

“ And shavM the' comforts of our sylvan shade, ” &r. 

Sighing he spake*— ^but hark ! lie hears tli’ approach 
Of rattling ivheek ! and lo ! the evening -coacli 
Once more the movement of >he horses* feet 
hJakes the fohd heart with strong emotion beat ,* 

Faint were, bis hopes, but ever lud .tJie sight 
l)rawn hiin to gaze heside Jiis gate at night ; 

And when with rapid wheels it hurried 
xle griev’d his parent wdtli a hopeless sigli ; 

And could the, blcsshig have been bought — wliat sum 
Had he not odev’d, to liave j€$se come ? 

.{She came — saw her bending from the door, 

^ Her fac!ejr her smile, and he behrekl no more ; 

Lost in hiS'joy — the mother lent her aid 
T* assist and to detain the willing Maid ; 

Who thought her late, her present home to make. 

Sure ot*:a .welcome for the Vicar’s sake ; 

But the good Parent was so ^eas^d, so kind, 

So; pressing CoHn, slie m much inclin’d. 

That night advanc’d ; and then so long detain’d, 

No wkhes to depart she felt, or feign’d ; 

Yet long in doubt 'she stb6d, aitd then pprforce retuain’d. 

Ir? the mild evening, in the scene around, 

•'The Maid» tiow free,' peculiar ^beauties found; 

’ Winded With village-tones; the evening gale 
' Gave the sweet night-bird’s Warbkngs to the vale ^ 
r The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now told 

His fondest wish, "nor found tlie Maiden cold, ’ &c. p, 240. 41. 

, * The Struggles of Conscience,/ though visibly laboured, 
And, we should suspect; a' favourite with the author, pleases us 
less than any. in the. volume. It is a long account of a low 
bjtse fellow, v?no rises by mean and dishonourable arts to a sort' 
of opulence; and, without ever committing nuy flagrant* crime, 
fiiilliei his foind with all sorts of selfish, heartless, and un\yorthy'' 
acts, till he becomes a prey to a kind of languid and loathsoniel ' 
remote*# 

/ The Squire and the Priest ’ we do not like much better, 
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A free livin]^ and free tbinkiofr squire had been galled hj die 
public relbukes of his unrd^ting pastor^ and br^s up a de- 
pendent relation of liis own to .dicce^ ’to his charge* . The 
yoiuh drinks and jokes with pafron to his b^irs lOontent, 
during the progress of his edoeatibn but. just as the oIiC 
censor dies, falls into the society of Saints, becomes A rfgiit 
and iiitolcrsint Metbodibt, and converts }>aif the pai^h,> to 2^ 
diifiriilc rage of his patron, and his own gltimate aiffiction, 

* The Confidant’ is more interestiiig though not altogetrier 
pleasing* A fair one makes a slip at the iparly of fifteen^ 
which is concealed from every one but her mother, OTd H senti- 
mental friend, from whom she could conceal nothing. Her after 
life is pure and excmplaiy ; and at tv/enty-five she is married tc* 
a worthy man, with whom she lives in perfect innocence and con- 
cord for many happy years. At last, llie conhduut of hcrchiW- 
hood, w hose lot lias been le.ws prosperous, starti^ upand importunes 
her for money — not forgetting to hint at the fetal secret of wiiich 
she is the depository- After agoniring and plundering lier for 
years, she at last comes and settles herself in her house, and 
embitters her whole, existence by her selfish dii'e.ats and mige- 
ncrocis extortions, llie husband, who ,had been greatly dis- 
turbed at tlie change in his wife’s temper .and ^lirits, at lust ac- 
cidentally overhears enough to put him in possession of the 
fiict ; uik} resolving to forgive a fault so. long past, and so well 
repair!'*.!, takes occasion to intimate his knowli[^ge of it, and hi» 
disdain of the false confidant, in an ingenious apologue, — which, 
howx'ver, is plain enough to drive the pestilent visitor from his 
liousc, and to restore peace and confidence to the bosom of his 
grateful wife. 

‘ Resentment’ is one of the pieces in which Mr Crabbe haa 
exercised his extraordinary powers of giving pAin — though nofe. 
gratuitously in this instance, — nor witiioiU inculcating a strong 
lesson of forgiveness and compassion. A-middle aged ftieicliaiit 
marries a lady of good, fortune, and persuades her to make ic . 
all over to him when he is on tlie eve of bankruptcy. He i& 
reduced to utter beffgary ; and his lyifc bitterly and deeply re- 
senting the wrong he had done hcr^ renounces all conne^on 
with him, and endures her own reverses with niagnaniniily. 
At last a dist&nt relation leaves her his fortune ; and she returns 
to the enjoyment of moderate wealth, and the exercise of charily 
to all blit her misei^ble husband. Brokisi by ago aiul dLsea^\ 
he now begs the waste sand from the stone-cutters, and sdlii it 
bp an i^s til rough the streets : 

; ■ - IP, ‘ And from each trifling gift 

Made sliift to live — and wretched was the shifu?' 
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Tbo unrelenting wife descries him creeping through the wet 
at this employment ; but still witlmolds afi rdief, in 

spite of the touching entreaties of her compassionate handmaid, 
whose nature is as kind and yielding as that of her mistress is 
hard and inflexible. Of all the pictures of mendicant poverty 
that have ever been brought forward in prose or verse — ^in clui- 
rity' sermons 6r seditious hai'angues — we know of none half so 
moving or complete — so powerful and so true — as is contain- ■ 
•d in ulc followin|T 'pas$ageSr 

* A dreadful winter came ; each day severe, 

Misty when mild, and icy-cold when clear ; 

And still the humble dealer took his load, 

, Beturning slowy and shivering on the road : 

The Lady, still relentless, saw him come. 

And saidi — “ I wonder, has the Wretch a home ! 

* A hut ! a hovel ! Then his fate appears 

“ To suit his crime. ** — * Yes, Lad}^ not his years ; — 

‘ No ! nor his sufferings— ^nor that form decayM : * — 

* The snow, ’ quoth Sttsan^ * falls upon his bed, — 

/ It blows beside the thatch— it melts upon his head. * — 

’Tis weakness, child,’ for grieving guilt lo feel : ** 

* .Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 

* Through his bare dress appears his shrivclM skin, 

^ And ill he fares witliotit, an 4 wol*sc within : 

^ With that weak body;, lame, diseas’d, and slow, 

’ • What cold, pain, perU, must tlie sufferer know ! — 

* Oh ! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within ; 

* His very heart seenis frozen as he goes, 

* Leading that starv’d companion of his woes : 

‘ He tried to pray— his lips, I saw them move, 

* And he so turn’d his.piteoiis looks above ; 

^ But the fierce wind the willing heart oppos’d, 

, ^ And, ere he spoke, the lip^ in misery clos’d 4 
^ When reach’d his home, to what a meerless fire 

* And chilling bed will tliose cold limbs retire ! 

* Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 

* Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 

* I saw the tliorns beside the narrow grate, 

* With straw collected in a putrid state.: 

‘ Tbere will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, . 

* And that will warm him, rather than the blaze ; 

* The sulll^, snioaky blaze, that cannot lest 
Otie moment after nid attempt is post : 

And I so warmly and so purely laid, t ^ 

^ To sink to rest— indeed, I am afraid—’ p. S 20 — 322 . 

Isidy at last is moved, by this pleading pity, tO' send 
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liim a little* reKef ; but*lias no sooner dismissed her delighted 
messenger, than she repents of “her weakness, and begins to 
liardeii iicr heart again by'tlie iS^lloction of his misconauct. 

* * Tlius fix’d, she hoard not her Attendant glide 
With soft slow step— till, standing by her side, 

The trembling Servant gasp’d for breath, and shed , 
llelieving tears, then uttered-r— He is dead ! ” 

‘‘ Dead ! ” said the startled I^ady: ** Yes, he fell 
Close at the door where he was wont to dwell* 

“ There his sole friend, the Ass, was standing by, 

“ Half dead himself, to see his Master die.-” p. 324-5. 

‘ The Wager ’ is not of this tragical complexion. It is a 
story, not of the most dignified kind, of two married friends ; 
one of whom boasted of Imving his wife entirely at his com- 
mand, w hile the other confessed that he was in some res}K?cts un- 
der the dominion of his. The henpecked man, however, roused 
by .the taunts of his neighbour, oilers, one night, to lay a w^ager 
that lie will make a trip to Newmarket with less resistance iroiu 
his spirited wife, than his friend will find in, his submissive one; 
— and he wins the wager j — the pretender to obedience wheed- 
ling her imaginary master into absolute compliance with her 
w ill — and tlie independent partner freely giving up her’s for her 
liusbflud's lionoiir hnd her own. 

‘ 'ilie Convert* ’ is rather dull — Uiough it teaches a lesson that 
may be useful in these fanatic times,. JoIinDigbton was bred a 
blackguard ; and we have here a most lively and complete descrip- 
tion of the items that go to the composition of that miscellaneous 
character ; but being sure reduced by a long fever, falls into the 
hands of the Methodists, and becomes an exemplary convert- 
He js then set up by tlie congregation in a small stationer’s shop ; 
and, as he begins to thrive in business, adds worldly literature ta 
the evangelical tracts which composed his original stock in trade. 
This scandalizes the brethren ; and John, having no principles 
or kno^Vledgc, fiilJs out with the sect, and can never settle in the 
creed of any other ; and so lives peq^lexed and discontented — 
and dies in agitation and terror. 

• The Brothers ’ restores us again to human sympathies. 
The characters, though hiunble, are admirably drawn, and the 
haiser of tlicni,. avc Tear, the most strikingly natural. An open- 
heurted generous sailor had a poor, sneaking, cunning, selfish 
brother, to whom lie, remitted all his prize-money, and gave all 
the arsears of his pay — receiving, in return, vchdirient 
fessions of gratitude, tind false protestations of regard. ^ la^, 
the sftilbr is disabled in action,, and dischnrgixl, just as htis heart- 
less brother has secured a small office by sycoptmney, ai^ tnade 
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a prudent mttrria^ a ccamtfdaal - tm^r. Hd seekis tlic 
ftlidfijar..of.his brotner’e house frcefy ns h'e would have given 
iti 9ud does not at first petteive the' coldness of his reception. 
. -^]$ht mortific^ions ^ow a{>bii him^day by clay. His grog is 
expensive, ntid his pipe makes the wife sick ^ then his voice is 
so loud,^ end bis banners so her friends cannot vi- 

sit her he appears iit table ; sc^e is banished by degrees to a 
garret, where he falls sidk| and has no consolation but in the kind- 
ness of oneof his nephews^ a little boy, who administers to his com- 
foita, and listens to his stories with a delighted attention. This 
too,* however, is interdicted by his harf hearted parents; and 
the boy is obliged to steal privately to diis disconsolate undo. 
One day his father catches him at. his door ; and, after beating 
liim back, proceeds to deliver a severe rebuke to his brother for 
encouraging the child in disobedience, when be finds the nn- 
c'onscious culprit released by dcatli^ from his despicable insults 
and reproaches. The great ftrt of the story consists in tlie 
plausible excuses with wnieh the lingratefiil brother alw'ays con- 
trives to cover his wickednt^s. lliis cannot be exemplified m 
an extract ; but we shall give a fetv, lines as a specimen. . 

* Cold as he grew, still />saac; strove' to show, 

By welMeign’d car^^’^at cold he could not grow; 

. ^ And when he saw his Brother look distress’d, 

^ He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 

On his Wife solely their neglect to lay, 

And then t’excuse it as a w^omim’s way ; 

He too was chidden* when her rules he broke. 

And then she sicken’d at the scent of smoke. 


* Geor^f though in doubt, was still consol’d to find 
‘His BrcKner wishing; to be reckon’d kind,: 

That Zsaae seem’d edneern’d by bis distress, " 

Gav^ to his injur’d feelings some rbdtess ; 

Blit none he found dispos’d to lend an ear 
To stories, ,idl were once int^t ^ beV i 
JS k^pt his HejdieWy seated on Imee, 

. ; He found no creature car’d about the sea ; 

Blit George Ge&^e they call’d the boy, 

IVhcn his good XJnele their boast and joy, — 
Would listen ldflg,'iteid would contend with sleep. 

To hear the woes^iimd wonders of the deep ; 

Till ^ fohd M^er cried— **'Tfaat man wfil teach 
Tkk foo^ his loud boisterous speech. ” 

^ So ;|mlg?A IFw 

hie Jove hsd soOgnt^ ’ 

« |Uin]gth lio^sMcen’d, and tins dutehus CShila ' 
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The Mother bade liim from, the Ic^ refrain. 

But, though with:cautiom yet he went again ; 

‘And now his tales the Sailor feebly told. 

His heart was heavy, and his limbs were cold : 

The tender Hoy came often to intreat ^ 

His good kind friend would of his presents eat ; - 
iPurloin’d or purchas’d, for he saw, with shame. 

The food un touch’d that to his Uncle came ; 

Who, sick in bod}^ and in mind, receiv d 
The Boy's indulgence, .gratified and griev’d. 

Once in a week tht* Father came to say, 

are you ill?” ai%d hurriedhim away ; 

Yet to liis wife would on their duties dwell. 

And often cry, Do use my brother well ; ” 

And something kind, no question, Imnc meant. 

Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 

Hut, truly kind, the gentle Boy essay’d 
To cheer his Uncle, firm, although atraid ; 

But now the Father caught him at the door, 

^ And, swearing yes, the Man in Office swore, 

And crie<l, “ Away ! —How ! Brother, Pm surprised, 

That one so old can be so ill advis’d, ” &Ch p. 370^1- 
After the cuinsLroplie, he endures deserved remorse and an- 
guish. 

* He takes his Son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good Uncle of his feelings told, 

All he Jamcnti'd — and the ready tear 

I'alls as ho listens, sooth’d, and griev’d to llekn 

Did he not curse me, Child ? ” — He never curs’d, 

•• But could not breathe, and said his heart would burst:”— 

“ And so will mine : ” Tlieq, Father, you must pray ; 

“ My Uncle said it took his pains away. ” p. 374. 

The last tale in the voliinie, eiiiilled * The Learned Boy, * 
is not the most intcrcHtii .g in the collection ; though it is not 
in the least like whut its title would lead us to expect. It is the 
history of a poor, weakly, paltry lad, who is sent up from tlui 
country to be a clerk in tcm'ii ; and learns by slow degrees to 
affect frecthinking, and to jjrac'tise dissipation. Upon the tid- 
ings of w'liich happy ^couv(*r.sion his lather, a worthy old &nncr, 
orders him down again to the coimlry, wdiei'e he harrow up 
the soul of his pious gnmdmothcr by his infidel prating — and 
his father reforms him at once by burning his idle booK, and 
treating him with a vigorous course of horsewhipping. There 
is .some, humour in this talcj — and a great deal of nature tod, 
art, especially in tlio delineation of this slender clerk’s ^*a(hiai 
corruption— and in die constant and constitutional prcdote illto co 
VOL. XX. NO. 40. V . , 
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6f weakoesffi add'MIjr in^aOv biji' riitie lii^ — ^liis piety and 

pi’tikneness* ■-■ ' ■ ' 

.f '• \ ' . , - ' ' " ' * ' 

^Wc have thus gene tJirMjgh this Volume with a degree of mi- 
nu^ness for which- we tur^ fibt Isure that even our jioet.ical read- 
' ers wifi a^i^ be disposed to thfink us. But considering Mr Crabbe 
as, upon the whole, "the most ori/pnd writer who lias ^ver come 
before us; and being at the same time of opinion, that his 
writings are destined to a still more extensive popularity than 
theylia^ ^et obtained, we coiild not resist the temptation of 
contributing our little aid to* the fulfilment of that destiny. It 
is chiefly'ibr the same reason thfat we have directed our remarks 
rather to the moral than the literary qualities of his works ; — to 
his genius at least, rather than IHs taste — and to his thoughts- 
rather than his figures of speech. By far the most remarkable 
thing in his writings, is the prodigious mass of original observa- 
tions and reflections they everywhere exhibit,; and tliat extra- 
ordinary power of conceiving and rq>rcs€nting an imaginary 
object, Vhetlier pliysical or intdlcctual, with such a rich ana 
complete accompaniment of circumstances and details, as few 
ordinary observers either peredye or. remember in realities; — 
a power which, though often g^atly misapplied, must for ever 
entitle hhn to the very first raim among descriptive }>oets ; and, 
when directed to worthy objects, to a rank inlerior to none in 
the highest departments of poet^. 

In such nil author, the attrioutes of style and versification 
may fiiirly be considered as secondary ; — and yet, if we were 
to go minutely 'into, them, they would afibrd room for a stiJI 
longer chapter than that which w^e arc now concluding. He 
cannot be ^d to be unifornily, or even geiici ally, an elegant 
writer. His style is* not dignified — and neither very pure nor 
Ycrjr cBsy* characters are force, precision, and familiarity ; 
~«ow and then obscurer— scai^ctimes vulgar, and sometimes. 
quaiBtk ' With a^reat ded of tenderness, and occasional fits of the 
snbCuic of despair aiicl agony, there te a want of habitual fire, and 
of a tone of entbusk^m iii the general tenor of In's writings. He 
seems to recollect rather than invent ; and frequently brings for- 
ward his statements more in the temper of a cautious and con- 
scientious witness, than of a fervent orator or impassioned spec- 
tator. lifts similes are almost all elaborate and ingenious, and 
, rather seem to be furnished from the cflbrts of a fanciful mind, 
ihw to Jbe exhaled by the s}>ontaneous ferment of a heated ima- 
' H|s versification again is frequently harsh and heavy, 
and prosaic ; — both seeming to be altogether 
"tip'hia jsealfbr the accuracy and complete rendering of 
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big exceptions. These defects ioaAre in^aitely greater in his 
recent than in his e^rly compositions.. * The Vilk^ire ' ig n'rlt- 
ten, upon the uliole, in n flowing end sonorous strain of yersi* 
fication ; and * Sir Eustace 'GFey« ’ tliovgfa a late publication, 
is in general remarkably rich ami htelodloas. It is xiefly in hi^ 
narratives and curious (lescriinions tliat'tltes^fauits of dicUdn and 
measure arc conspicuoiis. . Wliere, he is warmed by bis subject, 
and becomes fairly indignant or patiietic, his Jan^iage is o^n 
very sweet and bcauliful. lie lias no fixed system or manner 
of versification ; but mixes several very opposite styles, 'as it were 
by accident, and not in .gciicnd very judiciously what is pecu- 
liar to htmscir is not good, and strikes us as being both abrupt 
and affected. 

He may profit, if lie pleases, by these hints— and, if he 
pleases, he mn}' laugh at them. It is no great matter. If he 
will only write a few more Tales of the kind we have sOggested 
at tlie beginning of this article, we shall engage for it that he 
shall have our praises — and Uiosc of more fastidious critics, — 
whatever be the qualities of his style or. versification. 


Art. III. Travels into the Interior of Brazil. By John Mawe, 
Author of the Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 4to. Longman 
& Co. London. 

li^R .John M\we keeps, we believe, a niineralogical shop in 
-I-*-*- tlie Strand, where he* sells— or (as he phrases it) hAs 
iWwccrf m yiiiw portable collections of .minerals. He ‘has 
been induced ’ also to travel in the Brazils— and these are'thc 
fruits of his researches. 

The first part of the route is to Cadiz, — and from thence 
to tlie Bio de la Plata, and Monte Video. In the year 1804 , 
it seems that Mr Mawe undertook a voyRge of commercial ex- 
periment to Rio de la Plata. On his arrival at Monte Video 
the ship and cargo lyeze sclzedr--Mr Mawe . was tlirowii; into 
prison — and afterwards, at the' period of Sir Saniuel Auch- 
niuty’s expedition, sent up the interior: and here tlie obser- 
vations of Mr Mawe begin to assume some degree of interest 
and importance. The place of his banishment was called Bar- 
riga Negra, distant about 160 miles north-eaet from Monte 
Video— 120 from Maldonado — and 90 ftom the town of 
u§s;— the country mountainous, well watered, mid not 'd^ 
tilute ofi wood, lliis district is cliicfly occupied by 
ing estates, many of which are stored, with from' 

UOOyOOO head of cattle, guarded principally by men frwh. , 

17 2 
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guay, calk'd Peons, who live in hovels built at convenient dis- 
tanoe;s fqr th:U purpose. Ten thousand head are allotted to four 
or five Peons, whose business it is to collect them every morning 
and evening, and once or twice a month to drive them into penns^ 
where they arc kept for a night. The cattle Mr Mawe states to 
be very tame, and tlifit lie never saw a vicious beast among them. 
It u L'idccd some proof of the justice of his observation, that a 
solitary English mineralogist, living in the midst of so many 
honii'cl animals, and working in every direction with hammer, 
pickax6| and blow-pipe, should not have been once tossed or 
gored. 

liarriga Negra must be the Hell of the Hindoos; for the 
constant diet of the Peons, morning, noon and night, is beef, 
eaten without either brt^arl (»r salt. These sempiternal steaks 
are [nopared in wretched hovels composed of upright posts inter- 
woven with small branches of trees, plastered wuih rriud, and 
thatched with ree(1«> f lorses' hides are the beds — and the bones 
of 1 orses' heads the sf ab of ihose miserable alx)dcs. The sole 
tiouking utensil is a spit of iron, stuck in the ground in an ob«- 
licjuc Gircction,— *and when all the juices of the meat are drop- 
ped out, and the beef reduced to a toasted capul 7nortuwn^ it is 
then considered as fit to eat; for the primary use of fat, in the 
e^stimalion of a Peon, is to make tl)e fire blaze. Of what might 
tbe gentle re&der itnn^ine ihe fire to be composcil upon wljicli 
this primitive scene ot cooking i^ carried on ? — not of li agrant 
cedar or of bituminous coal , — IM of marcs ! A Peon, wlien he 
thinks of cold, does not cut down a tree, or gather ujj biislies, 
but he kills a jlock of marcs^ and after saving their liides and 
iailsf uses the rest of the carcases for fuel. (p. 22.) 

The Peons arc chiefly emigrants from Paraguay — and have 
few or no women among them. A person ( Mr Mawe says) may 
travel into these parts foi* days together, wiihont hearing of oV 
seeing ,a single female in his journey. When an estate belongs 
to a woman, slie is extremely afraici, .during her visit to her pro- 
jierty,, of Walking out alone among these unmarried Beef Eaters, 
^fhe dexterity ofthe Peons in catdiing cattle by throwing nooses 
over their heads, is well known, and has been frecjiicntly de- 
scribed. — The price of on horse in this animal country, is 2(y 
sliillings } but a marc (equal wc suppose to 3 or 4 buslicls of 
coals) may bdituul, for Is. 6d. — ^The agriculture of the country 
is as iuipcrfcct as agriculture dways must be where land is cheap, 
aiuPppputelioh thill. The Peolis^are represented by Mr Mawe 
lo. hav^ ^ prodigious taste for all sorts of gaming. 

excessive propensity to gambling, that they fre- 
catTf^citds in thotr pocket| and| when an opportunity oc« 
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curs, form partJcs, and retire ,to a convenient place, where one of 
them spreads his pancho or mantle on the ground, in lieu of a table. 
When the loser has parted with his" money, he will stake his clothes, 
so that the game generally continues until one of them goes away al- 
most naked. This bad practice often leads to serious cdnsequenccs. 

I once observed a party playing in the neighbourhood of a chapel 
after mass had been said, when the clergyman came and xkicked a- 
way the cards in order to put an end to the game. On this Ohe of 
the Peons rose up, and retiring a few paces, thus accosted the in- 
truder : ** Father, I will obey you as a priest; but ” (drawing his 
knife) “ you must beware how you molest our diversion. ” The 
clergyman knew the desperate character of these men too well to re- 
monstrate, and retired very hastily not a little chagrined.^ 

« On another occasion a party of Peons wx*re gambling with a Span- 
ish corporal in the prison-yard, when a dispute arising, the latter 
drevr his sword on his unarmed antagonist, and wiiunded him so se- 
verely in the arm, that he was obliged to undergo amputation the 
day following. 

It is usual for a Peon who has been fortunate at play, to go to 
Monte Video and clothe himself anew in the shop of a slop-seller. 
While the man is looking out the articles he calls for, he deliberate- 
ly places his dollars on the counter, in separate piles, assigning eacli 
TO its destined purpose. He then retires to a comer, and attires 
himself ; an unfortunate comrade invariably attends him, who exar 
mines his cast clothes, and, if better than his own, puts them on. 
After passing a few days -in idleness, he sets out on his return home, 
where he appears in his new dress. * p, £6. ^ 

111 the natural history of the country, we were somewhat a- 
niused iviili the account of the Ziirilla. Nature has armed this 
little animal, about the size of a rabbit, not with teeth or claws, 
but w ith a potentiality of stinking, which it never fails to exer- 
cise when provoked, or alarmed ; it loves eggs and potdtry,^ 
and sometimes enters the houses of the iiihabilants in quest^ ot 
its prey- What the little rabbit can do in the way of snits^lling 
is w'oU Jcnown; no w'rit for ejectment, served by the most cauti- 
ous attorney, so completely clears the premises as the infragjant 
resentment of the Zurilla. — The master of Uie house retires in 
die utmost consternation, and every- thiijg is abandoned to the 
fetid intruder, upon a sort of tacit convention that he may steal 
as he pleases* provided be does not smell. 

From these singular regions Mr Mawe lYturned to Monte Video 
— ^Ironi whence bis next excursion is to St Paul’s — its vicinity, and 
the gold mines of Jaragua. The city of St Pauf s was toundeti by 
the Jesuits; tempted by th^ neighbourhood of the geld iniiWs* attll 
tJic healthiness of the air. The popnialion amounts td 
souls; and the clergy, according to Mr Mawc, (w ho is nbtfllWftyw 
gs correct as we could wish ), arc not bigotted ; and amount ^ 5 U(]k 
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in number. ' Nobody eats mutton; and the pigs are fed with beef 
tliroughoui die whole of die Brazils. The first and greatest oo 
cupatioh of the inhabitants is mining. To this all other considera- 
tions and' occupadons are considered as decidedly inferior, ; — 
and to enter into a circuitous process of getting gold by 
labour and manufacture, when gold itself can be collected 
from the earth by an easy process of searching, seems to 
be, in the estimate of the -Brazilians, ridiculous and incon- 
sistent. Ludtily for the neif^ibonrhood of Si Baufs, the 
gold which it supplied has been long since exhausted,' and 
the inhabitants have been reluctantly, and fortunately com- 
pelled to seek for riches by agricultural improvements. The la- 
bourers arc negroes — the crops, mandioca, sugar, maize, beans, 
&c. ; — the gardens are cultivated with some skill, and abound 
in beautiful flowers. From St Paul’s Mr Mawe makes an ex- 
cursion to the ancient mines of Jaragua, famed for the immense 
treasures which they sent to Europe two centuries ago, from the 
ports of Santos and St. Vincent. The account which Mr Mawe 
gives of the manner in which these mines aro-worked is not unin- 
teresting. 

* Suppose a loose gravel-like stratap) of rounded quartzosc pebbles 
and adventitious matter, incumbent on granite, and covered by 
earthy matter of variable thickness. Where water of sufficiently 
high level can be commanded, the ground is cat in steps, each twen- 
ty or thirty feet w ide, two or thrra brciad» and abontonc deep. Near 
the bottom a trench is cat .to the depth of two or three feet. On 
each step, stand si.x or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gent- 
ly from above, keep the car^ condnoally in motion with shovels, 
until the whole is reduced to liquid mud and washed below. The 
particles of gold contained in this earth descend to the trench, 
by reason of their specific gravity, diey quickly precipitate. Work- 
men are continually employed at the trench to remove the stones, 
and away the surface, which operation is much assisted by the, 
currep^ of water which ialls into it. After five days’ washing^ ^e' 
predpitation in thq trench is eanrted to some convenient streain, to 
undpi^ a second clearance. . For this purpose wooden bowls are 
proddw, of a funnd diape, about two feet wide at the moutl^ and 
five or six inches deep, 'called gsnrd/ar. Each workman standing inr 
tbe stream, takes into his bowl five or six pounds wdgbt of the se- 
dimentf which generally consists of heavy matter; such as oxide of 
iron, pyrites, filnmginous quartz, &c. of a dark carbonaceous Ifoe. . 
'nic^^iitoiit certain quantities of water into the bowls, which they 
awm. about so dexterously, that the precious metal, separating firom, 
.-and. lighter . substances, settles to the bottom and sfdsu 
pC;^iedrt^leii. then rinse their bowls in a larger vessel of clears 

'^Id . in it } and begin agaui. The washing 
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«acfa b'o^vlful occupies from five to eight pr nine minutes ; the gold 
produced is extremely, variable in quantity, and m the sizig of its 
particles, some of which 'are so minute, tliat they float, 'white, others 
arc found as large as peas, and not unfr^Uently much larger. This 
operation is superintended by overseers, as ihe result is of consider- 
able importance. Wlien the whole is finished, die gold is borne 
home to be dried, and at a convenient time is taken to the permu- 
tation office, where it is w’cighed> and ,a fifth is reserved for the 
Prince. The remainder is smelted tly fusion with muriate of mer- 
cury, cast into ingots, assayed and stamped according, to its intrin- 
sic value, a certificate of which is given with it,: After a copy of that 
instrument has been duly entered at the mint-office, the ingots circu- 
late as specie, p. 78, 79. 

Mr Mawc concludes liis account of St Paul's with some obser- 
vntions on the manners of its inhabitants. Dress, religious shows, 
and tlie indulgence of gross indolence, are the natural conse- 
quences of an hot climate, a despotic government, and the Ca- 
tholic religion ; — but we were a little surprised to learn that the 
females of this country arc by no means remarkable for their 
gallaniiy^ From Santos Mr Ma^Ve travels to Rio Janeiro — dc- 
scj'ihcs over again that thousand times described town, and tlien 
})roc(‘eds to state the various occupations in which he w^as En- 
gaged at liio Janeiro- The Count de Linlmres, the brotlier we 
believe of the Portuguc?we ambassador at our Court, first fixed 
upon him to preside over the royal farm at Santa Cruz, Any 
person imbued with the slightest knowledge of the various me- 
thods in wliicii government IS defrauded in all its transactions in 
this country, may easily judge of tlie condition of & royal farm, 
in the Brazils ! — the number bf surveyors of the w*oods, clerks 
to the plough, yeomen of the dung-cart, coinmksioners of ma- 
nure, and every sjiccics of the most petty jobbing! These regu- 
lar and established plunderers proved too strong for Mr Mawc ; 
and be resigned in disgust an office which in common prudence 
he ought never to have accepted. 

When his fanning w^as over, he wras sent to investigate a 
silver mine, in a district called Canta Gallo, distant about forty 
leagues ironi the capital. Canta Gallo, though so near the seat 
of ^vernment, was not known till about twenty years ago. It 
is situated iq the midst of a w^ell wooded country ; abounding 
in springs, and intersected by narrov^ yallies. The bottoms of 
some of these ravines formerly contained gold, which .was acci- 
dentally discovered by some gold smugglers from Minas Goraes, 
in the course of their searches about the great river Paraiba- 
The richness of the beds of gold soon attracted a number of 
adventurers. Who placed themselves under the direction of aa 
able chieftain, livra free of control;, and bade dcfiani^e to 
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laws. It wnr- not till three years after their first establishment 
tliat they were discovered and dispersed liy the emissaries of 
government. The government built guard-nemses, established 
vtorks,' and found that all the gold was fled ; and so little gold 
is at present found, that tlie Regent's fifth scarcely pays the 
officers of the establisbnjent. Upon his return from a fruitless 
search after the reported silver mine of Cantu de Gallo, Mr 
Mawe is consulted by the prime minister upon a subject of the 
first Brazilian importance, which we shall give in Mr Mawe's 
own words. 

* A fi'ee negro of Villa do Principe, about nine hundred miles 
distant, had the assurance to wTite a letter to tlie Prince Regent, 
annoimcing that he possessed an amazingly large diamond which he 
had received from a deceased friend some jears ago, and which he 
begged he might have the honour to present to his Royal Highness 
in pc'vson. As tlie magnitude which this poor fellow ascribed to his 
diamond was such as to raise imagination to its highest pitch, an 
ordtr was immediately despatched to the commander of Villa do 
Principe, to send liini forthwith to Rio de Janeiro, he was accoranio- 
dated with a conveyance, and escorted by two soldiers. As he pass- 
ed aloiig tlie road, all who had heard the report hailed him as already 
honourt'd with a cross of the order of St Bento, and as sure of being 
rewarded with the pay of a general of brigade. The soldiers also 
anticipated great promotion ; and all persons envied the fortunate 
negro. At length, after a journey which occupied about twenty- 
eight dayi:, he arrived at the capital, and w as straiglitw ay convtyetl 
to the palace. His happiness was now about to be consummated ; 
in a few' moments the hopes which he had for so many years indulg- 
ed would be realized ; and he should be exalted from a low and 
obscure condition to a state of affluence and distinction ; Such no 
doubt were the thoughts w'hich agitated him during the momei^ 
of suspense. At length he was admitted into the presence ; he 
threw himself at the lVmce*s feet, and delivered his. wonderful gem ; 
his Highness was astonished at its magnitude ; a pause ensued ; the 
attendants, waited to hear the prince’s opinion, and w'hat he said 
they seconded. A round diamond, "nearly a pound in weight, filled 
thtf?m all with wcmfler ; some ready calculators reckoned the millions 
it was worth ; others found it difficult to numerate the sum at which 
it would be valued, but the general opinion of his Highness's ser- 
vants was, that the treasury was many tnilHons of crowns the richer. 
The noise which this occutrence created among the higher circles 
wiay be easilyftonceived ; the general topic of remark and wonder 
was the negroes offering. It was shown to the ministers,^ among 
whom an .apprehension, and even a doubt, was expressed, that- a 
substance so large and round might not prove a real diamond ; theyii 
however, sent it to tbs treasury under a guard, and it W'as lodged 
\n the dcposfte of the jewel-room. ’ 
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* On the next day» the Conde de Linham sent for me, and related 
all the circumstances which had come to his knowledge respecting 
this famous jewel, adding, in a low. tone of voice, that he had hii 
doubts about its proving a genuine diamond. His excellency di- 
rected me to attend at his office in a few hours, when letters from 
liimselfand the other ministers of the Treasury should be given me, 
for permission to see this invaluable gem, in order to determine what 
it really was. Readily accepting a change of so interesting a nature, 
I prepared myself, and attended at the hour appointed, when I re- 
ceived the letters, whicli I presented at the Treasury to an officer 
in waiting. I was led through several apartments, in which much 
business seemed to be transacting, to tlie grand chamber, where pre- 
sided the treasurer, attended by his secretaries. Having my letters 
in his hand, lie entered into some conversation with me relative to 
tlu? subject; I was then sliown through other grand apartments hung 
with scarlet and gold, and ornamented with figures as large as life, 
representing justice holding the balance. In the inner room, to 
which we were conducted, there were several strong chests with 
three locks each, the keys of which were kept by three difibrent of- 
ficers, who were all required to be pre^-ent at the oj)ening. One of 
these chests being unlocked, an elegant little cabinet was taken out, 
from which the treasurer took the gem, and in great form presented 
it to rac. Its value sunk at the first sight, for before I touched it I 
was convinced that it was a rounded piece of crystal* It was about, 
an inch and a half in diameter. On examining it, I told the gover- 
nor it was not a diamond ; and to convince him, 1 took a diamond of 
five or six carats, and with' it cut a very deep nick in the stone. 
Tliis wn.s proof positive ; a certificate was accordingly made out, 
stating, tliat it w’^as an inferior substance, of little Or no value ; which 
I signed. * p. 13S — ItO. 

Tills great affair of state concluded, Mr Mawc obtains leave to 
visit the diamond mines at Villa Rica; and to these, after the 
usual miseries of being bitten, and jolted, and ill fed, he at last 
penetrates. In the ucighbourhoud of diamonds, and m the 
jnidst of an extremely fertile district, it was difficult to obtain 
tlie common necessaries of life*- Pulse and vegetables were veiy 
scarce ; grass was extreinely'difScult to be procured ; poultry 
were Is. Gd. per couple ; milk as dear as in ; and mut- 

ton utterly unknown. 

‘ WliefI we spoke to the inhabitants ’ (says Mr Sttlite)' * of the 
richness of their country, and the quantity of gold with which it was 
rejiuted to abound, they seemed glad of the opportunity of tsllmg 
us, that they believed the gold was all sent to England ; adding, that 
fheir town ought now to be termed Villa Pobre, instead of Villk 
.ilica. Indeed we were surprised to observe the comparative povec^ 
ly which prevailed among them. Of above , two thousand,. 
pons ’ivHch the town contained, a considerable pn>portHia woiw ua- 
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tenanted; and the. rents of tliu rest were continually lowering, 
ilooses were to be purchased at one half iJieir real ruue ; for in- 
ctmpet'a bouse built afew- yetM ago at lOOO^cost, would not now teU 
fi^wore than 500/. ’ pi. 169. 

Th* tnoft ioteresthiff part <iS. Mr Mawe’s book is tliat in which 
he frives an ajcconnt of the diamond works on the river Jigiton-;' 
honha. ' This ricli river is as wide ns the Thames at Windsor, 
and in general from tlirec to nine feet dee|>. The part now in 
working is a curve, from which the river is direct^ into a ca- 
sal ent across the tongue of land round which it winds, the 
liver being stopped just below the head of the canal, by an em- 
bankment of' several thousand bags of sand. The deeper parts 
of the clianncl of the river arc laid dry by means of large cais- 
sons, or chain-pumps, worketl by a water-wheel. The mpd is 
then carried off; and the cascallido, or earth which contains the 
diamonds, is dug up, and removed to a convenient place for 
washing. This labour was, until lately, performed by the ne^ 
groes, who carried the cascalheo in baskets on their heads, but 
at present is performed by macliincrv. * The stratum of cascal- 
lino consi.sts of the same materials with that in the gold district. 
On many paits hy the edge of the river, arc large conglomerate 
masses <n rounds pebbles, cemented by oxide of iron, which 
.sometimes envelop gold And diamonds. They calculate on get- 
ting as much cascalhao.in the di'y season, as will occupy all their 
liands during the months which are sulyectto rain. When car- 
rietl away from the bed of the river where it is dry, it is laid in 
heaps, containing i^arently/from five to fillcen tons each. 
Water is conveyra from a distance, and distributed to various 
parts of the works by means of aquednets constructed with 
gVeat ingenuity and skilL Tbp method of w^hing for dia- 
monds at this place we shall give in Mr Mawe’s own words. ^ 

* A shed h erected in the form of a parallelogram, twen^-five or 
thirty yards loog and about fifteen w!<fr^ conslstmg of upright posts, 
‘which support, a rOof thatched with long grass. Down the 'middle 
of the area of this died a coirent of water is conveyed through a 
canal covered strong planks, rm nhich the cascalhao is laid two 

or three feet On the other side of the area is a flooring of 

planks, from to 'five yards long, imbedded in clay, extending 
the whole length of the shed* and having l| slope from th0 canal, of 
tluree or fbnr inches to a yard. This flooring is divided into about 
t#en$y cosnpailffients or troughs, each about t|irM feet wide, by nteans 
of p^ks pheed on their edge. The upper en^s of all these troughs 
fh^ called' canoes) communicate with the canal, and are so&irna- 
n'd. ^at water is admit^d into them between two planks that are a- 
flontait in^t^afate. Tbrongh this opening ' the current falls st- 
tj$e trough, ahd‘may'|M directed to any part pt 
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it, or stopped at pleasurg bj means of'a^'^craft'qnantity of clajr'.' 
For instance, sometimes water is required, Otij one eomw of 
the apmure, then the remaming patt>i|4|l(q»ped4 Sometimes^it is- 
wanted from the centra then the exu-em^ arQ. stopped t xnd some, 
tinaes only a gentle rilf is wanted, then the clap it appKed acedrd- 
inglp. Along the lower ends of the troughs a small channel is dug 
to carry off the water. ■ 

* On the heap of cascalhao, at equal distances, are. placed thre^’:^ 

high chairs for the officers or overseerss After they are seated, th^'" 
negroes enter the troughs, each provided with a rake of a pecalias:< 
form and short handle, with which, he rakes into the trough about 
fifty or eighty pounds weight of cascalhao. The water being - 
let in upon it, the cascalhao is spread abroad and continually raked 
up to tlie head of the trough, so as to be kept in constant motion. 
This operation is performed for the space of a quarter of an hour ; 
the water then -begins to run clearer; having washed tlie earthy 
particles away, the gravel.like matter is raked up ,to the end of the 
trough. After the current flows away quite clear, die largest stones 
are thrown out, and afterwards those of inferior size ; then tlie whole 
is examined with great care for diamonds. When a negro finds one, 
he immediately stands upright and claps his. hands; then extends 
them, holding the gem between his fore.finger and thumb. An o. 
verseer receives it from him, and deposits it in a gamella or bowl, 
suspended from the centre of th.e structure, half full of water. I» 
this vessel all the diamonds found io the coarse of the day are plac* 
ed ; and at die close of work are taken out and delivereid to the 
principal officer, who, after they have been weig^d, regijsters. the. 
particulars in a book kept fpr that purpose. . 

* When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of the weight 
of an octavo (17, carats), much ceremony takes placed* He is 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, and carried in procession to the 
administrator, who gives him his freedom, by paying his owner for 
it. He' also receives a present of new clothes^ and is pwmitted to 
work on his own account. When a stone of eight or ten carats is 
found,' the negro receives two new shirts, a complete new suit, x^itii 
a.^iat and a handsome knife. For smaller stones of trivial amount, 
propoi donate premiums are given. During my stay at T^uco, a ' 
atone of carats was fonnd. It ' was j^l^tng to see the anxious 
deare manifested by the offices that it 'might prove heavy enough 
to entitle the |)oor negro to his freedom ; and when, on being 
vered and weighed, it proved only a carat short of the requisite 
weight, all teemed to sympathize in his disappointment. ' 222-24. 

precautions are taken to prevent the negroes from 
stfsslipg the diamonds. They work in a bent positipn, and. 
rahnhot see the .overseer, who .sees them. For - fear any di^ 
moiids should be oonccnled in. tiic .cdroexs of the troughs, 
j^egcoes tixe changed frequently at the word of 
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overseers. If a negro is suspected of swallowing a diamond, he 
is^ confined in a solitary room, and the whole powers of the ma- 
^ia.medica let loose upon him. 

'The flat pieces of ground on each side the river are ecjually 
rich throughout their extent ; and the intendants are able to as- 
mtain, by admeasurement, how many thousand carats an un- 
worked piejee of gr4>uud will yield. The substances accompa- 
nying dianmnds, and considereil us indications of their proxi- 
inity, are— bright, bean-like iron, ore — a slaty, flint-like suh- 
fltaiice, approaching Lydian stone of fine texture — black oxide 
of iron in great-quantities — round bits of blue quartz — ^yellow 
^^stai — ^and other materials entirely different from any thing 
Imown to be produced in the neighbouring mountains. Dia- 
monds are bv no means peculiar to the beds of rivers or deep 
ravines ; tJiey have been found in water- courses*, and. cavitic> 
on the summits of the most lofty mountains. The officers of 
the establishment informed Mr Mawe, that they often found 
diamonds cemented in puddingstoiie, acconjpanied with grains 
of gold. Of the diamonds, some are so small that four or five 
only weigh a g^rairi. 'rhere are seldom foiiml more than two or 
tliree stotu^, of from i7 to ^20 carats, in the course of a year ; 
and not once in two years is there found, throrighout the wliole 
washings, a stone of 30 carats. During the five days Mr Maw^e 
W’lis llicre, the whole quantity ibund amounted only to forty 
diamonds, the largest vi which was only four carats, and of a 
light green colour. 

* After residing here five days, w-e visited a diamond work caUed 
Montero, about two miles up the river, and went a league further to 
a gold-work called Carapata. llie cascalhao at this work was taken 
from a part of the river eight feet deep, which formed an eddy umfer 
a prajecting point ; I was shown a heap of it, tliat w as estimated Ijtp 
be worth 10,000/. In removing this heap from its bed, four hundred 
Wegroes had been employed three months ; and to w ash it, would 
occupy one hundred men for three months more, the expense 
both operations amounting to perhaps 1,500/. We arrived at this 

S lacc at eight o^olock in the robrning ; six negroes w^ere employed 
mr flours in w^ashiug two troughs, containing ^together about a tofi 
rf rascalhao, when, to ray great surprise, after the water ran clears 
and the large stones w;ere thrown out, tlie black oxide of irOn, of 
which there was great abundance, was fringed with grains of gold ; a 
wovel and agreeable sight to a stranger. Tlie gold was taken 
but at three or four different times, and, when the washing waa com- 
pleted, was dried over a fire and weighed: it amounted to nearly 
l^enty ounces Troy. c 

is a curmus anecdote defiled by Mr Mawe, of three 
fugitives^ irom Justi^^ who by accident lbun4 a diar 
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mond, an ounce in wight. No .man conld be guilty tb ^honi 
Providence had shown such favour. 'Hiey were all three pardon- 
ed by the Court of Lisbon, and the clergyman whom they chose as 
their diamond bearer and intercessor, was amply provided for in 
the church: By Mr ’Mawe^s calculation it appears that the dia- 
monds, when broiiglit to market, actually cost government thirty- 
three shillings arid riinepence per carat. As all the diamonds 
found in these works bek)ng to the Crown, the Royal family have 
been accustomed to seled such as they considered worth their n<H 
tice: They were formerly sent to Holland to be cut; but since tbe 
emigration of tlic Court, that business lias fallen into the hands of 
the Rnglish ]a})idnriess. The collection of diamonds now irt the 

{ >osses.sion of the Prijicc Regent of Portugal, exceeds three mil- 
ion sterling; and renders him, we have no doubt, a much greater 
object of envy to the potentates of the earih, than Henry the IV. 
of France would have been in die lull exercise of his patriotic 
benevolence, and in the full possessi4)n of his people*s love. 
Upon the whole, this volume of Mr Mawe’s, tlioiigh a great 
deal ton big, and a great deal too dear, contains some curious 
and interesting iiribnnation: It is also toleniblj" well written ^ 
whether bv Iriinself or hireling; void of all nonsense; aud every 
now' and tlicii there is a good observation. 


Art. IV. Essay cm the Practice of the British ' Government^ 
(listiu^iishrd from the abstract Theory on which it h supposed 
to be Jmindrd. l>y Ciould Francis Leckie. 8vo. pp. 
London, 1812, 

^T^jns is the most direct attack which we have ever seen in 
English, upon the free constitution of England ; — or ra-^ 
iher upon political liberty in general, and upon our government 
only in so far a;? it is free : — and it consists partly in an eager 
expositum of the inconveniences resulting from parlianicnu os 
representative Icgi.slai tires, and partly in a warm delenee and 
uiulisguiseil panegyric of absolutes, or, as the author more ele- 
gantly phrases it, of simple monarchy. 

The pamphlet which contains these consolatory doctrines, 
has the farther merit of being, without any exception, the worst 
written, and die woi st reasoned, that has .ever falkm into our 
hands; and there is nothing indeed but die, extreme import-^^ 
ance of the subject, and the singular complexion of the timer 
in which it appears, that could induce us to take any, notice of 
The rubbish that is scarred in our commuii wailks} 
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merdvposh nside Itisrcgaitl j hatt "n'1icn it defiles the ap- 
proves to the te^le« or is heaped on the sanctua^ itself, 
it must be cast out^tdi. other rites of expiation, and visited with 
sevei'fT penalties. > "V^isen the season is healthy, we may tread 
seebrely among the dements of corruption, and warrantably de- 
cline the inglonooa labour of sweeping tlmni away -but, when 
the air is tainted, and the blood impure, we should look with 
jealousy upon every speck, and consider that the slightest re- 
1iu$8ion of our police may s}iread a pestilence through all the 
borders of the land. , 

Tliereare two periods, as it appears to us, when the promtd- 

r ton of such doctrines as are maintained by this author may 
considered as dangerous, or at least as of evil omen, in n 
country like this, 'llie one, when the friends pf arbitrary 
power arc strong and daring, and advantageously posted, and 
when, meditating some serious attack on the liberties of the 
people, tliey send out their emissaries and manifestoes to feel 
and to prepare their way; — the other, when they are substan- 
tially weak and desperate, and unfit to maintain a conflict with 
their opponents, but where the great body of the timid and the 
cautious arc alarmed at the prospect of such a conflict, and half 
disposed to avert the crisis, W supporting whatever is in ac- 
tual possession of power. Whether eitner of these desci'ip- 
tions may suit the aspect of the present times, we willingly leave 
it to our readers to determine-: But before going faither, we 
think it proper to say, that we impute no corrupt motives to 
the author before us ; and that there is, on the contrary^ every 
appearance of his being conscientiously pcrsiiudcd of the advan- 
tages of arbitrary power, and suicerely eager to reconcile the 
mmds of his countrymen to the introduction of so great a bless- 
ing. The truth indeed seems to be, tliat having lived so long 
abroad as evidently to have' lost, in a great degree, the use of hi» 
native language, it, is not to be tliought surprizing that he should 
have lost &ng with it a great number of those feelings, without 
which it really is not pebble to reason, in this country, on the 
English constitution } ' and has gradually come, not only to speak, 
but to foel like a foreigner as to many of those things which still 
constitute both the pride and the liappincss of his countiy'men. 
■We baVe no doubt that he would be a very useful and enlight- 
ened patrioHin Sicily j but we think it was rather rash in 
him to venture before the public with his speculations on the 
l^glish j^vemment with his present stock of information and 
Iwlnts o^hinking. Though we do not, however, impute to him 
:0ay tbii^ worse than these disqualifications, there are persona 
‘ eilough. ™ coontiy to whom k- will be a sufficient rccommeiH' 
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elation of any woHc, that it inculcates' pr^Mi^es. of «ervi]i^, and 
who will be abundantly ready to iteejtie^ ohance of makihg 
an iihpression which it may derive from apinobation j and 
indeed we have already heard of such 't^tummies jui &rour oi 
’ this slender performance, as seem to impose it upem us .as a 
duty to give some little account of its contents., ana sonic ^ort 
opinion of its principles. > 

The first part of the task mav be performed in a very mo- 
■ derate cotn])ass ; for though the leamm author has hot .always 
the gift of writing intelligibly, it is impossible for a diligeuC 
reader not to sec what he would be at j and his doctrine, when 
once fairly un^lerstootl, may really be redticetl to a few very 
simple propositions. His first great .grievance is, that the kin.gs 
of England, since the accession at least of the present family, 
have never exercised their kingly powers as they ought to have 
done, but submitted, in a dastardly iiiaaner, to every tiling aji- 
proved of by a majority in die Houses of Parliament ; and that 
in this way they have not only ‘ weakened the energy of the 
‘ state, ’ but degraded the dignlQi of their oificc, by leading 
its sanction successsively to the most contradictory measures 
of policy. The remedy for this, it seems, is simply that tlicy 

* slioul<) exert that inllacnce. which alone resides in the royal 

* authority ; ’ and that they should quash facdon, imd encour- 
age science, and the general prosperity of their subjects : And 
when it is objected, lliat to do this in a way whicli seemed in- 
expedient to die majority of the Parliament would require at 
least a prince of extraordinary abilities, which, cannot be reck- 
oned upon in an hcreilitaiy monarchy, the learned anlKor an- 
swers, in a most appropriate and satisfactory manner, that ‘ a 
‘ king will always xc\f^i\-~-ifkehe the best statesman in the country \ * 
and, moreover, Uiat he will never be at a loss to find ministers, 
provided * he has the address mid wisdmn to rival even die 

* detnogogiu!s in the public opinion. * He then lays it dowjuKs 
an axiom, ttiat the Whigs stul wish to abolish royalty, and in 
set up a republic : And, after adopting the original and ii^enipus 
idea, that all persons in opposition, and particularly all who 
support a reform in Parliament, arc actuatra merely by a 

to uieir own private interests, and dicrefore of^iose eveiy mea- 
sure that is proposed by tbeir antagonists, even though they are 
aware tliat die salvation of tlie country may demnd upon tbev 
adoption — * it is by sucli dirty potlis, ’ he reclaims, * in this 
‘ country, diat the ambition of men to shine kt the .head pf 

* public .airairs can only be ^tified ! ’ Immediately^after 
patriotic sentiment, and this liberal view of the pracdceiUf 
government, he subjoms die following oracular pari^raphr^.^Jli6 
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the.oieoning of which) though we can see tliat it is very elegantly 
written) we have not been able to form any probaole conjec- 
ture. 

* A long time elapsed before any thing occurred, which led to ques- 
tiops even relative to the constitution of the government. Jn the 
interim the nation could remain tranquil spectators of the struggle 
between the ' party in tlie cabinet, and that in opposition, aa long 
as it regarded such events only as were interesting simply on tlie 
point of their superiority over the enemy. The principal question 
which' then offered was nothing more than what regarded the proprie- 
ty by which it might be won and preserved. Hence discussions on 
the capability of those who were to point out those means, and di 
reel tlicir application ; in short all questions of peace and war. It 
.was by this means that the reputation of those, who pronounced 
either in favour of the one or the other, depended on the probable 
result. * p. 14, 15. 

He then states, that the use which James II. made of his au- 
thority was such as to alarm the majority of the naticui, and to 
give w’eight to the arguments of those w'ho were lor resistance 
to arintrary powr — ‘ that * adds Mr Leckio, and the defini- 

tion is wwth attending to, • what is generally understood to 
^ mean, the extent with which the royal prerogative was endow^- 
‘ cd by the Constitution. * A prerogative endow ed by a constitu-* 
tion with an extent, is not perhaps (luitc so clear a fashion of 
speaking as might have been desired — though we can guess to- 
lerably well what Uie ingenious author intended. — But after tliis 
censure of the doctrine of resistance, and this allusion to the 
grand Reform that was consequently wrought in the Constitu- 
tion at the period of the Revolution, we confess w^e cannot so 
well understand how he should afterwards proceed to speak of 
American w^ar as having given .birth, t(>r the first lime, to dis- 
cussions upon the rights of nations, and the expediency of Ilc- 
fofSUk One wpuld have thought that the revolutionists of i6S9, 
events^ the rq)ublicans of might at least have been 
sdfowed tile merit of originating those great questions ; and that 
the! Harringtons, and Miltons, and Needhams, and Injuns, and 
Whitelocks of tliat bold age, might have been supposed as likely 
to impress their own spirit on their country, as the pamphleteers 
in Lord North’s administration. The latter theory, however, 
gives the author a better opportunity of recording Mr Pitt’s 
Mrly delusi#i 'On ihe question of Rx;ibrm, and the means of his 
audideii conversion— all which Are stated with great naivete in the 
short sentence.— r* Mr Pitt, from having been the stout 
* ic^^npibn of the pet^lc, became ail at once the e^uall^strenu- 
*||||fellipporter^f tne royal audiority^ by being admitted toxa share 
as Chancellor the Exchequer ^ Mr Fox, 
IP 1^ manner, is accused, throughout, of a design to exalt tbe 
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House of Commons into the absolute sox^efeigfnty of tlie coun- 
try, and to rule over this new sovcroign stt bis own discretion: 
All parties, in short, and all measures, are treated in the same 
style of sweqiinp ntid suporeilioUs reprobation — the only act, we 
think, which has the jvood fortune to find favour in the eyes of 
Mr Leckie, bcinjr the attack on Copenhagen, — with wdiich he is 
so extravagantly delighted, that he makes no scruple to attribiitey 
not only the diWders of Sw^eden and the submission of Russia^ 
but the invasion of Spain and llie ruin of Austria to the foolish 
abandonment of a place so gallantly ivon. 

From these, and olbor <»ijually beJd and original observations 
on the course of recent history, our author infers, in a second 
chapter, that as every faction that can obtain a majority in 
Parliament is, by the present practice of the Constitution, cn* 
ablcd to impose its own mcahiircs on the government, so there’ 
is no chance of any thing like a steady and consistent sys-tem of 
policy being ever pursued } and that though the Romans appoint- 
€tl a Dickdoh' in order t(» g<’l i*id of factions when decision was re- 
quired, ‘ no such provision is made in this country. * From 
oil which, it follows, that proper persons are not chosen for 
])ublic service ; and especially that persons having ^ a conijie- 

• tent knowledge of the affairs of the Continent ^ are not employ- 
ed, as they ought to be j and moreover, Unit, owing to this ra- 
dical vice ill our government, and to no other cause, ‘ Leckic's 

• work on Foreign Aftairs most appear the most useless book 

® ever published ! ’ (p. lOS.) * 

The third chapter, which is very short and pithy, contains 
little more than a repetition of the assertion, that ‘ the Whigs 

• w ere originally pure republicans, wlio considered fciiigly powef 

• as an insult on mankind ; ’ and that ‘ this is nearly tne ge^ 
^ neral tenor of Whig opinions. ^ It likewise contains an in* 
genious explanation of the aversion of the present Whig leaders 
to the Spanish war, — ^which they liate, it seems, parity becaui^ 
it was first adi)ptcd by the fpxtion in opposition to them ; but 
principally because, ♦ fieing aw^are that the public opinion had 

• of late become favourable to parliaunentary reform, and fearing 

• this should gain ground, and the niultilude be induced to 
‘ promote It, and whicli tliey w^ill be tlie more inclined to do 
‘ w hen they have some time felt the weight of oligarchical des- 
‘ potisih, with all its jobbing concomitants, to have within the 

• realm, the bulk of the armq^ w hich would, as they suj^se^ 

‘ enable them to overawe the discontented, and, under pre-* 
^ tezice/>f defending the Constitution, to support iu their per* 
‘ sons the violators of it, ^ (p. 1 1 16.)— in wliicli brilUinit hy* 

pothesis, the attentive reader w ill not fiul to observe with wh«f 
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ingenuity the opponents of pnrliaineiilary reform are at once 
converted into the violators of the Constitution, the very mo- 
ment that they are supposed to be Whigs. 

"But thougfi this is not perfectly consistent with the preced- 
ing tenor of tlie work, in which the said reformers are treated 
as little belter than a set of rebels and designing impostors, it 
serves very well to introduce Mr Lrrkie\s <rji:n plan of paiiia-- 
mcntarij refn'm^ — which, to the surprise we should think of his 
simpler readers, he discloses to them in the fourth chapter. 
This consists of three separate parts or provisions; — one 
borrowed from Servius Tullius — one from Oliver Cromwell 
— ^and one, thougli the last obligation is not acknowledged, 
from Cobbett. The object of the first is to give greater 
weight to property, by allowing the poorer soit of people but 
one vote among a number, greater or smaller, according to the 
degree of their povci’ty ; to give a man of 1000/. a-year, for in- 
stance, a whole vote to himself, — but to allow only one to 'tcji 
men of 100/. a-ycar; and to give the forty shilling proprietors 
but one among five hundred of them. The second improve- 
jnenfr, which is here ascribed to Oliver Cromwell, is to take 
aw ay the right of election from various small boroughs, and to 
increase the number of county members. Tlie last, and most 
iniportaiit, which wo have taken the Jibc*rty to ascribe to Mr 
Cobbett, is to allow none of Jiis Majesty’s ministers or cabinet 
counsellors, to sit in tlie houses of parliament, in order that 
the said minijtcrs may have more time to attend to their official 
business, — and that the members may not be tempted to usurp 
the functions of the sovereign, by directing or controlling the 
operations of the executive. It is but justice to Mr Lcckie to 
add, that he desires his readers to consider this scheme * incj^ely 
* as a speculation, ’ as * too many powerful interests exist not to 
® make the realization chimerical. ’ Moreover, he candidly ad- 
mits, that it does not strike at the root of the evil ; wdiicli con- 
sists entirely, it seems, in our, ‘ too great jealousy of the Crown 
and accordingly he proceeds in the last chapter to draw a most 
seducing picture of sim^de monarchy; and indirectly indeed, but 

S iite unequivocally, to intimate, that the only effectual cure for 
e evils under which we now suffer is to be found in the total 
abolition of parliaments, and the conversion of our constitution 
into an absflutc monarchy^ 

All this IS made out in a formal and satisfactory manner, as 
foUow's. First, we have, here in England, very absurd notions 
as to the evils of monarchy ; — the learned author knowing of 
no despotisms except that of die Emperor of Morocco — the 
of Public safety at Paris — and perhaps the govern- 
'' meut of Persia; The sultan of Turkey is by no means to be 
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considered as a despot^ because he has his Janissaries and 
Mollahs to control him — and the kings of old France their 

provincial parliaments^ who ‘had always influence • enough to 
‘ 7 'cimjsmt any grievances ; ' and if tliey made^ no such rojirc- 
sentations, Mr Leckie very sensibly observes, ‘ it could not be 
‘ expected that the king was to assume that an evil existed 
‘ which it was his business to remedy ! * Then it is a great 
mistake in us to suppose, that any of the real advantages we 
onjov in this country are to be ascribed to our having a parlia- 
ment, — ‘ a trial in tlie Court of King's Bench, with a jury, be- 
‘ iiig, witliout disparagement to the House, perhaps as sure a 

* ivay of obtaining justice as any othcj’. ' But, after all, it is 
little better than a prejudice to suppose, that we enjoy any such 
iidvantages ; lor ‘ in some cases the personal freedom of indiyi- 
‘ duals is even better secured ' under the simple monarcbics^ 
on the Continent tlian in this country ; and at all events, ‘ ii 
‘ the superiority exist, ' it is to be ascribed, not to the spi- 
rit of our Parliaments, but altogether to the integrity of our 
‘ Trihunalis/s; ! — for, though there be a tyranny in Sicily, 
it is not to be ascribed to the King, but to ‘ the nobility 
‘ and the lawyers. ^ This it must be allowwl, is very elo- 
ejuent and convincing ; but the author, not satisfied with these 
insinuations, proceeds, in direct terms, to ‘ advert, ' as he ex- 
presses himself, ‘ to the advantages which a Monarchy, such 
‘ iis has been described, has over our boasted British Constku- 
‘ tioii ; ' — and tliese advantages, after a good deal of puzzling, 
he settles to be — First, that llie sovereign will be ‘ more likely 

• to feel a pride, as well as a zeal, to act a great and good part; ^ 
— secondly, tluit the ministers will have more time to attend to 
llicir duties whoii they have no parliamentary contentions to 
manage ; — thirdly, that the public counsels will be guided bv 
fixed mid steady principles; — fourthly, that if tlic Monarcli 
sliould act in an oppressive manner, it will be easier for the 
people to get the better of him than of a wliole parliament, 
wdio might act in the same manner; — fifthly, that the heir 
apparent might then lie allowed to travel • in torcigri countries 
for the improvement of his understanding ;— sixthly, and lastly, 
that there would be no longer any pretext for a cry apinst 
‘ what is styled bach stair v^ucnce J After writirfg an<rpiib- 
lishing all those potent arguments, it really looks almost like an 
iiflcctatiou of modes^ in llic learned waiter to say, that this cap- 
tivating picture of tne advantages of simple monarchy ‘is not 
‘ intended witlr a view to its adoption in this country ; ' more 
especially as ke concludes tlic work with telling hts .countrj’incn, 
tiiat if they can still tJiiuk their constitution perfect, they must 
HO longer murmur at the factions which ho has Jiown to bfi in>#- 
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parable from it ; and that, if they wish to remedy that evil, they 
may nam see, that the only way k to increase their conBdciice 
ini their legitimate Sovereign. 

Such is the sum of Mr Leckie’s publication ; of which, ns a 
singular instance of the infinite diversity of human opinions and 
enw 3 wmcnts, and of the license of political speculation that is 
Still occasionally indulged in this country, wc han^c thought it 
right that some memorial should be preserved — a little more 
durable than the pamphlet itself seemed likely to aiford. But 
though what wx have already said is probably more than enough 
to settle the opinion of all reasonable persons with regard to the 
merits of the work, we think we can trace, even in some of the 
most absurd and presumptuous of its positions, the operation of 
certain errors, which we have fouml clouding tlic views, and 
infecting tlio opinions of persons of far soinuler understanding ; 
and shall presume, theixforc, to ofler a few very plain and siin-i* 
pie remarks upon some of the points whudi we think we have 
most fre(]uently found either misrepresented or misunderstood. 

The mostlmpoitant and radical of tlmse, is that which relates 
to the nature and uses of ]Vloniu*chy, and the rights and powers 
of a sovereign ; iipoil which, therefore, wc beg leave to begin 
with a very few observations^ And here wc shall take leave to 
consider royalty as being, on the whole, but a Unman Institu- 
tion,— originatinij in a view to the general good, and not to the 
gratification of me individual upon whom it is conferred ; or 
at least only capable of being justified, or deserving to be retain- 
€?d, on account of its being actually beneficial to the whole so- 
ciety. The benefits which it is calculated to confer in this poiirt 
of view are obvious. From the first moment that men began 
to associate together, and to act in concert, it would be foimd 
that .all of them could not take a share in consulting and regu-^ 
lating their operations, and that the greater part -must submit 
to the direction of certain managers and leaders. Among these, 
agaiti^ some one would naturally assume a preeminence ; and, 
in time of war especially, would be allowed to exercise an au- 
thority. Struggles would as necessarily ensue for retaining 
this post of distinction, and for supplanting its actual possessor ; 
and whether there was a general acquiesence in the principle 
of having one acknowledged chief, or a desire to be guided and 
advised by plurality of tltosc who seemed best qualified for the 
task, ther^ would be equal hazard, or rather certainty, of perpe- 
tual strife, tumult and dissension, from the attempts of ambitious 
individuals, either to usuip an ascendancy over all their compe-- 
titors, or to dispute with nim ivho had mready obtained' it, his 
rigb|to continue its possession. Every one possessed of any con- 
merabie means of Influeiiee would thus be tmpted to aspire to 
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a precarious sovereignty ; and wliile the inferior persons of tlie 
, community would be opposed to each otlier as tiie adherents of 
the respective pretenders, not only would all care of the general 
good be omitted, but the society would become a prey to per* 
pctiinl fends, cabals, and hostilities, subversive of the nrst prin* 
ciples of its institution. Among the remedies which wuula na- 
turally present themselves for this great evil, the most efficacious, 
though not perhaps at first sight tlie most obvious, would be to 
provide some regular and authentic form for the election of one 
acknowledged chief, by a fair but pacific competition ; — the term 
of w'hosc authority would gradually be prolonged to that of hie 
natural life, — and afterwards extended to the lives of lus remotest 
<lescendarits. The advantages w'hicli seem to us to be peculiar 
to tins arrangement are, first, to disarm the ambition of dan- 
gerous and turbulent individuals, by removing tlie great prize 
of supreme authority, at all times, and entirety, from competi- 
tion ; and, secondly, to render this authority more manageable 
and less hazardous, by delivering it over peaceably, and upon 
understood conditions, to an hcrcdiUiry prince, instead, of fettiug 
it be seized upon by a fortunate conqueror, who would think 
himself entitled to use it— as conquerors commonly use their 
booty— for his own exclusive gratification. 

The steps then, by which we arc conducted to tlie justifica<^ 
tion of hereditary monarchy, are shortly as follows. Admitting 
all men to be equal in riglits, they can never be equal in naturd 
endowments, — nor long equal in wealth and other acquisitions:— 
Absolute liberty therefore is altogether out of the question ; and 
a kind of aristocracy, or disorderly supremacy of the richest 
and most accomplished, may be considered as the primeval state 
of societ}^ Now this, even if it could be supposed to be peace- 
able and permanent, is by, no means a desireable state for the 
persons subtycted to this multifarious and irregular authority* 
But it is plain that it could not be peaceable— that even among 
die rich, and the accomplished^ and the darings some would be 
more rich, more daring, and more accomplished than the rest i 
and tliat those who were most nearty on an equality, would be 
armed against each other by mutual jealousy and ambition, while 
those who were a little lower would combine, out of envy and 
resentment, to defeat die pretensions of the few who had thus 
outstripped their original associates. Tlius there would not only 
be no liberty or security for the body of the people, but tJio 
whol0 would be 'exposed to the horror and distraction of per- 
petual hitestinp contentions. The creation of one sovereign^ 
therefqjx}, whom tile whole society would acknowledge as 
preme^ was a great point gained for tranquillity as well as 
iodiviclupl independence $ and in order to avoid tlie certain 
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evils’ of perpetual • struggles for doiuiuibn, and the imminent 
hazard of falling at last under the absolute will of an exaspe* 
rated conqiierov> nothing could be so wisely devised as to a- 
greo upon the nomination of a King ; and tbps to get rid of a 
multitude of petty tyrants, and the risk of militarv despotism 
by the establishment of a legitimate monarchy. The first king 
would probably be the most popular and powerful individual in 
the community ; and the first idea would in all likelihood be to 
appoint his successor on account of the same (jualifications : 13ut 
it would speedily be discovered, that tliis would give rise at the 
deatli of every sovereign — ^and indeed, prospectively, long be- 
fore it — to the same fatal competitions and dissension, which hud 
formerly been perpetual; antf not only hazard a civil >var on 
every accession, but bring the successful competitor to the throne 
\\ itii feeling of extreme hostility towards one lialf of his sub- 
jects, and of extreme partiality to the other. The chance of 
not Ending eminent talents for command in tlic person of the 
sovereign, therefore, would soon be seen to be a far less evil 
than, the sanguinary competitions that would ensue, if merit 
were made a ground of pretension ; and a very little reflection, or 
experience, would also serve to show, that the sort of merit whicli 
was most likely to succeed in such a competition, did not prornhe 
a more amiable sovereign timu might be reckoned on in the com- 
mon course of hereditary succession. The only safe course, 
therefore; was, to take this great prize altogether out of the lot- 
tery of human life — to make the supreme dignity iii the state, 
professedly and altogether independent of merit or popularity ; 
and to fix it inuhiitably in a place^quite out of the career of am- 
bition. 

This great point then was gained by the mere institution of 
Monarchy, and by rendering it herctlitary : the chief cause 
of internal discord was removed, and the most dangerous inccn- 
.tivc to ambition placed in a great measure beyoiul the sphere 
of its operation ; — and this we have always considered to l>e the 
peculiar and characteristic advantage of that form, of goveni- 
ment. A pretty important chapter, however, remains, as to 
the extent of the powers that ought to be vested in the Monarch, 
and the nature of 'the checks by which the limitation of those 
powers should be rendered cflectual. . And here it will be readily 
understood, that considering, as we do, thc‘ chief advantage (if 
monarchy to consist in its taking away the occasions of coiuen- 
tioii for the first place in the State, and in a nianner ncuthiliz- 
ingi^at place by separating it entirely fi*o5i any notion 6f merit 
or ^popularity in the possessor^ — we can not /:onsistcntly be ibr 
allotting more actual power to it than is absolutely necessary ibr 
answering this purpose. Our notions of this ineasiirc, however, 
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are by no means of a very jealous or contracted nature. We 
must p[ive enough of real power and distinction and prerogative, 
to m&e it truly and substantially the first place in the State,, and 
to make it impossible for the occupiers of interior places to en- 
danger the general peace by their contentions; — ^for, otherwise, 
the wliolc evils which its institution was meant to obviate 
woidd recur with accumulated force, and the same fatal com- 
petitions be renewed among persons of disorderly ambition, 
for those situations, by whatever name they might be called, in 
which, though nominally subordinate to the throne, the actual 
powers of sovereignty were embodied- But on the other hand, 
we would give.no powers to the Sovereign or to any other 
officer in the community beyond what were evidendy required 
for the public good; — and no powers at all, on the exercise of 
which there was not an efficient control, and for the u.se of 
which there was not a substantial responsibility. It is in the 
reconciling of these tw’o conditions that the whole difficult)' of 
the theory of a perfect monarchy consists. If you do not con- 
trol your sovereign, he w'ill be in danger of becoming a despot ; 
and if you do control him, there is danger, unless you choose 
the depository of this control witl^ singular caution, that you cre- 
ate a power that is uncontrolled and uncontrollable — to bo tin* 
prey of audacious leaders and outrageous factions, in spite of the 
hereditary settlement of the nominal sovereignty. Though tliere 
is some clifficulty, however, in this problem, and thougli we 
learn from history, that various errors have been committed in 
an attempt at its practical solution, yet we do not Conceive it as 
by any means insoluble ; and think indeed that, with the lights 
w'hich we may derive from the experience of our . own constitu- 
tion, its demonstration may be effected by a very moderate ex- 
ertion of sagacity. It will be best understood, liowever, by a 
short view of the nature of tlie powers to be controlled, and ot' 
the system of checks whicli have been actually resorted tos. 

In the first place, then, w'e must beg leave to remind our 
readers, however superfluous ^it may appear, that as kings are 
now' generally allowed to be mere mortals, they cannot of 
themselves have any greater powers, either of bod}^ or mind, 
than other individuals, and must in fact be inferior in both 
respects to very many of their subjects. Whatever powers they 
have, therefore, must be powers conferred upon them by f/ie 
consent of the stronger part of their subjects, and are in fact 
really and truly the powers of those persons. The most abso- 
lute despot accordinriy, of whom history furnishes any record, 
must fiave governed merelv by the free will of those wlio chose 
to obw him in compelling tne rest of his subjects to obedience. . 
'I'hc Sultan, as Mr Hiimc remarks, mav indeed drive ihe bulk 
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of Ills ilnarmeJ subjects like brutes by incrc force, but he must 
lead his Janissaries like men, by their reason and fi-ec will. And 
so it is in all other governments : The power of llie sovereign is 
nothing else than the power — the actual force of muscle or of 
mind — which a certain part of his subjects dime to lend, for 
carrying his orders into effect ; anxl the check or limit to thia 
power, is in all cases, ultimately and in effect, nothing else tlian 
ihoir refusal to act any longer as the instruments of his jilcasure. 
The check, therefore, is substantially the same in kind, in all 
cases wluitGver ; and must necessarily exist in full vigour in every 
country in the world \ though the likelihood of its beneficial ap- 
plication dcjxinds greatly on the structure of society in each par- 
ticular nation ; and the possibility of applying it with safety must 
result wholly from the contrivances tlial have bi^en adopted to 
make it' bear at once gradually and steadily on t!»e jiower it is 
destined to regulate. It is here accordingly, and liere only, 
that there is any material difference betvvecii a good and a bad 
constitution of Monarcliical government. 

Tlie ultimate and only real limit to wliat is called the power 
of the sovereign, is the refusal of the consent or cooperation 
of those who possess the substiiritial power of the community, 
and who, during their voluntary concert with the sovereign, m- 
Jo\v this power of theirs to pass under his name. In considering 
whether this refusal is likely to be wisely and beneficially inter- 
posed, it is material therefore to inquire in whom the power of 
interposing it is veste<l ; oi', in other words, in what individuals 
the actual power of coercing and compelling the submission of 
the bulk of the community is vested. If ev<Ty individual were 
equally gifted, and equally situated, tlie answer would be, In the 
numcriem majority t Hut as this never can be the case, tt^ 
power will frequently be found to reside in a very small propor- 
tion of die whole society. 

In rude times, when there is little intelligence or means of 
concert and communication, a very moderate number of armed 
and disciplined foi*ces will able^ so long as they stick toge- 
ther, to overawe, and actually overpower tlie whole unarnii^ 
inhabitants, even of an extensive region ; and accordingly, in 
such times, the necessity of procuring the good will and con- 
sent of the Soldiery, is the only check upon the power of the 
Sovereign; in other- words, the ^loldiers may do what 
they chusc, -and their nominal comniandcr can do nothing 
which they do pot cliuse. Such is tlio state of the wewst despo- 
tisms. ' The check upon the royal authority is the same in sub- 
stance as in the best administered monarchies, vi^. the iVusal 
of tlie consent or * cooperation of mose who have the natural 
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power of the community ; but from the unfortunate structure of 
feociety, which vests this substantial power in a few bands of dis- 
ciplined ruffians, the check will scarcely ever be interposed for 
the benefit of the nation, and Vill merely operate to prevent the 
kinjr from doing any thing to the prejudice or oppressipn of tlie 
soldiery. ^ 

When civilization has made a little farther progress, a num- 
ber of the leaders of the armj% or their descendants, ac(|uire 
landed property, and associate together, not merely in their 
military ca})acity, but as guardians of their new acquisitions 
and hereditary dignity, jlieir soldiers become their vassals 
in time of peace j and the real power of the Stale is gradu- 
ally transferred from the hands of detached and mercenary 
battalions, to those of a feudal Nobility. The check on the 
royal authority comes then to lye ill the refusal of this body to 
cooperate in such of his measures as do not incet-with their ap- 
probation; and the king can now do nothing to the prejudice 
of the order of nobility. The body of the people fare a little 
better under the operation of this chock ; — becxiuse their interest 
is much more identified with that of their feudal lords, than 
with that of a standing army of regular forces. 

As society advances in refinement, and the arts <?f peace arc dc- 
vcloi^cd, men of the lower orders assemble, andfortity lbenisclvcs 
in towns and cities, and thus come to acquire a power independent 
of their patrons. 7 7^e/r consent also accordingly becomes ncco 
sary to the dcvelopn)ent of the public authority; and hence ano- 
ther check to what is called the power oi’ the sovereign. And, 
finally, to pass over some intermediate stages, when society 
has attained its full measure of civility and intelligence, and is 
filled from top to bottom with wealth and industry, and re- 
flection ; when every thing that is done or felt by any one 
class, is communicated in the instant to all the rest, — and a 
vast proportion of the whole ]>opulation takes an interest in the 
fortunes of the country, and possesses a certain intelligence as 
to the public conduct of its ruler's, — then the siibstanHal power 
of the nation may be said to be vested in the nation at large ; 
or at least in those individuals %vho can habitually command 
the good-will and support of the greater part of them 
and the ulliinate check to the power of the sovereign comes to 
consist in the general unwillingness of "riio People to comply with 
thosie orders which, if at all united in llieir resolution, they may 
securely disobey and resist* This chcch, when applied at ali, 
is likely, of course, to be applied for the general good ; and, 
though the same in substance with those which have been al- 
ready considered, namely, tlie refusal of those in whom the real 
power is vested, to lend it to the nioiiarcli for purposes which’ 
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they do not approve, is yet infinitely more beneficial in its oper> 
ation, in consequence o( the more fortunate character of tlios^ 
to whom that power belongs. 

Thus we sec that kin*gs have no pow^r of their own ; and 
that, even in the purest despotisms, they are the mere organs 
or directors of that power whicdi they who truly possess the 
physical ami intellectual force of tlie. nation may chuse to put in 
their disposal, and are at all times, and under every form of 
monarchy, entirely under the cphtrol of that only virtual and 
effectii’e power. There is at bottom, therefore, no such thing 
as an unlimited monarehy, or indeed as a monarchy that is po- 
tentially cither more or less limited than every other. All kings 
'must act by the consent of that order or portion of the nation 
which can really command all the rest, and may do whatever 
these substantial masters are pleased to approve of : But as it is 
tlieir power w'liich is truly exerted in the name of the sove- 
reign, so, it is not so much a necessary consecmencc- as an 
identical proposition to say, that if they do not chuse to exert 
that pow'er, the king has no means whatever of exercising the 
slightest authority. This is the universal law indeed of lul go- 
vernments j and though the diilerent constitution of society, in 
the vai'ious stages of its progi'ess, may give a different character 
to the controlling power, the principles which regulate its oper- 
ation are substantially the same in all. I'licrc is no room, 
therefore, for the question, whether.there should be any control 
on the power of a king, or what that control should be ; be- 
cause, as the power really is not the king’s, but belongs to tlie 
stronger pait of the nation itself, whether it derive that strength 
from talents, numbers or situation, it is impossible that it should 
be exercised at his instigation, without the concurrence of those 
in whom it is substantially vested. 

Such, Uien, is the abstract and fundamental doctrine as to 
the true nature of monarchical, and indeed of every other spe- 
cies of political power ; and, abstract as it is, we cannot help 
thinkuig that it goes far to settle all controversies as to the righix 
of sovereigns, and ought to be kept clearly in mind in proceeding 
IIP tlie more practical views of the subject. For, though what 
we have now said os to all actual power belonging to the predo- 
minant mass of physical and iiitellectual force in every commu- 
nity, and fhc certainty of its ultimately impelling the public au- 
thority in the direction of its interests and inclinations, bef un- 
questionably true in itself ; it is still of infinite importance to 
consider what provisions are made by the form of the govem- 
ptent for the ready operation of tliose interests and insulations 
jippn the immediate agents of the public authority. That they 
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'will operate with full effect in the long-run, whether those pro- 
visions be good or bad, or whether there be any such provision 
recognised in the government or not, wc;take to be altogether in- 
disputable: ‘But, in the one case, they will. operate only after 
long intervals of suffering, — and by means of much suffering ; 
while, on the other, they will be constantly and almost insensi- 
bly in action, ainl will correct the first declination of the visible 
index of public authority from the inclinations of the radical 
power of which it should be the exponent, or rather will prevent 
liny sensible variation in their movements. The whole differr 
ence, indeed, between a good and a bad government, appears 
to us to consist in this particular, viz. in the greater or the less 
facility which it affords for the early, the gradual and steady o- 
peration of the substantial power of the community upon its 
constituted authorities; while the freedom, again, and ultimate 
happiness of the nation depend on the degree in which this sub- 
stantial power is possessed by a greater or a smaller pro}>ortion 
of the whole society — a matter almost independent of the go- 
vernment, and determined in a great degree by the progress 
which the society has made in civilization and refinement. 

Thus, to take the most abominable of all governments — a fe- 
rocious despotism^ such as that of Morocco — where an Empe- 
ror, in concert w'ith a banditti of armed rulBans, butchers, 
plunders luid oppresses the whole unarmed population, — the 
check to the monarchical power is complete, in the dijiTobedience 
or dissatisfaction of the banditti ; altliough, from the character 
of that body, it affords but little protection to the community, 
and, irom tlio want of any contrivance for its early or sj'stcma- 
tic operation, can scarcely ever be applied but with irreparable 
injury to both the parties concerned. As there is no arrange- 
ment by which the general sense of this lawless soldiery can be 
collected upon the proposed measures of their leader, or the 
moment ascertained when the degree of his .op})ressioii exceeds 
that of their patience, they never begin to act till liis outrages 
have gone far beyond what was necessary to decide their roj^ist- 
unce ; and accordingly, he on the one hand goes on decapitat- 
ing and torturing for months, after all the individuals, bj’' wliose 
consent alone he was enabled to take this amusement, are of o- 
pinion that it ou^ht to be discontinued ; and, on the other, re- 
ceives the intimation at last, not in the form of a remonstrance, 
upon which he might amend, bufin the wslwpe of a bowstring, 
a dose of poison, or a stroke of the dagger. Tims, from the 
mere want of any provision for ascertaining the sentiuicnts of 
the individuals possessing the, actual power of the state, or for 
communicating them ifo the individual appoinlcd to administer 
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it, infinite evils restilt to both parties. Tlic first suffer irttoler- 
able oppressions l>efore they feci such confidence in their una- 
nimity ns to interfere at fill J and then they do it at last in the 
form of brutal violence and vindictive punishment. J^veiy ad- 
monition piven to their elected leader is preceded by their suf- 
fering, and followed by his death ; and every application of the 
check which nature itsejf has provided for tlie abuse of delegat- 
ed pbwc'r, is accompanied by a total disfeoliition of the govern- 
ment, and llio hazH'*d of a long series of revolutionary tumults. 

This is the history of all military despotisms in barbarous and 
uninstriicted communities. \^'hcn ibey get on to feudal aristo-, 
cracics, matters are a little mended ; both by the transference of 
the actual power to a larger and worthier body, and by the in- 
troduction of some sort of machinery or contrivance, howxver 
rude, for the operation of this power upon the ostensible agents 
of the goyernment. The person of the Sovereign is now sur- 
rounde<I by some kind of council or parliament ; and threats 
and remonstrances are addressed to him with considerable e- 
iicrgy by such of its members as take oflence at the meaisures he 
propc>s€8. Sucli, how’evor, is the imperlection of the means 
devised for these communications, and such the difficidly of 
collecting the sentiments of those who arc to^ake them, that 
this necessary opertition is still performed in a very clumsy and 
linzardous manner. These are the time.< wlien Barons enter theilr 
protests, by ojienly waging w^ar on their Sovereign, or each other; 
and even when they are tolerably agreed among themselves, can 
think of no better way of controlling the monarch, than by 
marching down in arms to Runnymede, and comj^elling him, 
by main force, and in sight of all his people, to sign a diarter 
of thrir liberties. The evils, in short, are the same in sfi!)- 
stance as in the sanguinary revolutions. oi Morocco. The mis- 
chief goes to a dangerous length before any remedy is applied ; 
and the remedy itself is a great mischief ; — {ilthough, fiom the 
improved state of intelligence and civilization, the outrages are 
not on either side so horrible. ' 

The next stage brings us to commercial and enlightened times, 
in which the real strcngtii atid power of the nation is' scattered 
pretty widely through the whole of its population, and in which, 
accordingly, the check upon the misapplication of that power 
must arise mom the dUsatisfactibh ot that -great body. The 
check must always ajkist, — and U sure, sooner or later, to oper- 
ate with su^ctent efficacy ; blit the safety and the promptitude 
of its operation depend, in this case as in all the others; upon 
tbe^ nature of the contrivances which thti. Constitution has pro*- 
yi^^, first, for collecting and ascertaining the sentiments of that 
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great and miscellaneous aggregate in whom the actual power is 
vested ; and, secondly, fur cunimnnicating this in an authentic 
manner to the executive officers of the government. The most 
effectual ami complete way of effecting this, is .undoubtedly by a 
parliament, so elected as to represent pretty fairly the views of all 
the considerable classes of 4he |KH)plc, and so cimstituted as to 
have at all times the means, both of suggesting these views to the 
executive, and ofeficctually controlling its mulversatiims. Where 
no such institution exists, the traUquillitj’^ of the state will al- 
always be exposed to considerable hazard ; and the danger of 
great convulsions will unfortunately liccome greater, in propor- 
tion as the body of the people become more wealthy and intel- 
ligent. 

Under the form of society, however, of which we are now 
'^peaking, there must always be some clianiiel, however nar- 
row and circuitous, by which the’ sense of tlie people may be let 
in to act upon the admi nistrators of their government, . Tlie chan- 
nel of the press, for exaniplc, and of general literature — provincial 
magistracies and assemblies, such as the states and parliaments of 
old France — even the ordinary courts of law — the stage— the pul- 

I iit — and all the innumerable occasions of considerable nssem- 
ilagc for deliberation on local interests, election to local oilices, 
or for mere solemnity and usage of festivity — which must exist 
in all large, antient, and civilized communities, may aflurd in - 
dications of tlie general sentiment, wliich must ultimately have 
full operation ; and may serve to admonish kings and courtiers 
how far the true pojisessars of the national power are likely to 
sanction any of its proposed applications, "Where those indica- 
tions, however, arc neglected or misconstrued, or whei-e, from 
other circumstances, institutions tliat may seem butter contrived, 
fail either to represent the true sense of' the ruling part of the 
community, or to convince the executive magistrate that they 
do represent it, Uiere, even in the. most civilized and intelligeiit 
countries, the most hazardous and tremendous distractions may 
ensue; — such distractions as broke the peace, and endangered the 
liberties of this country in the time of Charles tlic First — or such 
os have recently torn in pieces the frame of society in France ; 
and in their consequences still threaten the destiny, of tlie 
workl. Both those convulsions, it appears to us, arose from no- 
thing else than the want of some proper contrivance for ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the actual strength of the nation^-— and 
for (fonveying tliose sentiments, with the full evidenoo oi Uieir 
authwtipity, to die actual administrators of dieir affkirs. And 
the two cases, we take it, were more nearly alike than has ge- 
nerally been imagined ; for though the House of Commons had 
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an existence long before tlie time of King Cliarles, it liacl^ not 
previously been recognised as the vehicle of commanding opi- 
nions, nor the organ of that great body to whom the actual power 
of the State liad been recently and insensibly transferred. The 
Court still considered the cff*ectual powder to reside’ in the feudal 
aristocracy, by the greater part of which it was supported ; and, 
when the' parliament spoke in name of the people of England, 
thought it might Safely disregard the admonitions of a body which 
had not hitherto possessed any considerable claims to attention. 
It refused, therefore, to acknowledge this body as the organ of 
tlie sU|)reme power of the SUitc; and was only undeceived when 
it fell before its actual exertion. In France again, the error, 
though more radical, was of tlic very same nature. The .nd- 
ministra‘tion of the government was conducted, up to the very 
eve of the Revolution, upon the same principles as when the 
nobles were every thing, and the people nothing;— and the 
people, in the mean time, had become far more than a match 
for the nobility, in wealth, in intelligence, and in the knowledge 
of their ow n im])ortance. The Constitution, hovrever, provid<xl 
no means for the peaceable but authoritative iutiitiatioii of this 
change to the official rulers, or for the gradual development of 
the new power which had thus been generated in the commu- 
nity ; and tlie consequence was, that its more indirect indica- 
tions were overlooked, and nothing yielded to its accumulating 
pressure, till it overturned the throne, — and overwhelmed with 
its wasteful flood the whole ancient institutions of the country. 
If thei'e had been any provision in the structure of the govern- 
ment, by which the increasing power of the lower orders had 
been enabled to make itself distinctly felt, and to bear upon the 
constituted authorities as gradually as it was generated, the great 
calamity which has befallen that nation might have been qi- 
tirely avoided, — the condition of the monarchy would have in- 
sensibly accommodated itself to the change in the condition 
of the people, — and a most beneficial alteration woukl have 
taken place in its administration, without any shock or con- 
vulsion in any part of the community. For want of some 
•uch provision, however, the Court^ was held in ignorance of 
the actual power of the people, till it burst in thun£?r on their 
heads. The pent-up vapours disploded with the force df an 
earthquake ; and those very elements that would have increased 
die beauty aq|| strength of the constitution by their harmonious 
combination, crumbled its whole fabric into ruin by dieir sud- 
den and untempered collision. Tlie bloody revolutions of the 
Seraglio w^erc acted over again in the heart of the most'polislicd 
and enlightened nation ol Europe ; — ^and from dile very same 
cause — the w ant of a channel for conveying constantly and tern- 
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pcratcly and effectually, the sense of those who possess power, to 
those w4io should direct its application ; — and the joutrage was 
only the greater and more extensive, that the body among whom 
tliis power was diffused was larger, and the period of its unsus* 
pccted accumulation liad been of longer duration. 

The great point, then, is to ensure a free, an authoritative, ' 
and an uninterrupted communication between the ostensible ad- 
ministrators of the national power and its actual constituents 
and depositories ; and the chief distinction between a good mid 
a bad government consists in the degree in which it affords the 
means of such a communication. The main end of government 
to be sure is, that wise laws should be enacted and enforced ; 
but such is the condition of human infirmity, tliat the hazards 
of sanguinary contentions about the exercise of power is a much 
greater and more imminent evil than a considerable obstruction 
in the making or execution of tlvc laws ; and the best govern- 
ment therefore is, not that which promises to make tlio best 
laws, and to enforce them most vigorously, but that which 
guards best against the tremendous conflicts to which all admi- 
nistrations of government, and all exercise of political power is 
apt to give rise. It happens, fortunately indcra, that the same 
arrangements wliich most effectually ensure the peace of society 
against those disorders, are also, on the wdiole, the best calcu- 
lated for the purposes of wise and efficient legislation. Hut wc 
do not hesitate to look upon their negative or preventive virtue# 
as of a far higher cast than their positive and active ones ; and 
to consider a representative legislature to be incomparably of 
more value when it truly represents the efficient force of the na- 
tion in controlling and directing the executive, than when it 
merely enacts wliolesome statutes in its legislative capacity. 

The result of the whole then is, that in a civilized and en- 
liglitencd country, the actual power of the State resides in the 
great body of the people, and es}7ecially among the more wcaltliy 
and intelligent in all the different ranks of wlifch it consists ; and 
consequently, tJiat the administration of the government can 
never be either safe or liappy, unless it be conformable to the 
wishes «*ind sentiments of that great body ; while there is lit- 
tle chance of its answering either of these conditions, unless the 
forms of the constitution provide some means for the regular, con- 
stant, and authentic expression of their sentiments, — to which, 
when so expressed, it is the undoubted duty and obvious in- 
terest of the executive^ to conform. A Parliament, therefore, 
w'hich really and truly represents the sense and opinions — we 
mean the general and mature sense, nbt the occasional prejudi- 
ce# and fleeting passions— of the efficient body of the people. 
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and whicli watches over and efTectually controls eveiy important 
act of the executive magistrate, is neecssstry, in a country like 
this, for the tranquillity of the government, and the ultimate 
safety of tlie monarchy itself, — much more even than for the en- 
actment of laws j anil, in proportion as it varies from Uiis de* 
Ecriptioti, or relaxes in tliis control, will the peace of the coun- 
try and the security of the government be endangered. 

But then copies Mr Leckie, and a number of. loyal gentlemen 
from Sicily, or other places, exclaiming that this is mere treason 
and repubb'eanism, — and asking v^iether the king is to have no 
will or voice of his own ?— what is to become of the balance of 
the constitution if he is to be reduced to a mere ciqilier added 
to the end of every ministerial majority ? — and how, if the office 
is thus divested of all real power, it can sciwe the puiqioses for 
whidi we ourselves have preferred Monarchy to all other consti- 
tutions ? We slmll endeavour to answer these questions ; — and 
after the pi’cccding full exposition of our premises, we think they 
may be answ'cred verj' briefly. 

In thc^rs^ place, then, it does not appear to us that it can be se^ 
riously maintained that any natibnaloi* salutary purpos-e can ever 
be served by recognizing uic private will or voice of the ^ng as 
an individual, as an elemtiU in Uie political government, emc- 
cially in an hereditary monarchy. The person upon whom UiaC 
splendid lot may fell, nothaving’bcen sclecteil for the office on a*^ 
count of ani' proof or presumption of his fitiiess for it, but being, 
called to it as it were by mere acciilent, may be fairly presumed 
to have less talent or capacity than any one of the individuals 
who have made thdr own w'ny to a place of influence or autho- 
rity in his councils $ and his voice or opinion therefore, consi- 
dered naturally and in itself,' ntust be presumed to be of less va^ 
luc or intrinsic authority than tliat of any other person in office 
under him : And when it is farilicr considered that this Sove- 
reign may be verj' young or very old — almost an idiot — almost a 
madman — and altogetlicr a dotard, while he is still in the full 
possession and the lawfeil exercise of the whole auUiorily of his. 
station, it must seem perfectly extravagant to maintain* that it 
can be of advantage to the nation, that . his individual wishes or 
opinions should be the measure or the condition of any one 
act of legislation or national pobey.— 'Assuredly it is not fur liis 
wisdom or his patriotism, and macn less -for his own delight antf 
gratfficationjiVlnat an hereditary monarch is placed upon the 
throne of a free people ; and thfe obvious consideration' alone 
miglit lead us at once io the true end and pu^se of royalty. 

But the letter and theory the English Constitutiou rccog-* 
nize the individual will of |h« Sovereign, , just as little as reason 
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and common sense can require it as an intcjtral element in that 
constitution. It declares that the King as an individual can do no 
wrong, and can be made accountable for nothing — but that his 
ministers and advisers shall be responsible for all his acts without 
any exception — or at least with the single exception of the act of 
naming those advisers. In every one act of his peculiar and offi- 
cial prerogative, in which, if in any thing, Jiis individual and 
private will must be understood to have been exerted, the Consti- 
tution sees only the will and the act of his ministers. The king^a 
speech — the spc^ech pronounced by his own lips, and as his volun- 
tary act in the face of the whole nation — is the speech of the mi- 
nister ; and as such, is o})ciiIy canvassed, and condemned if need 
be, by the Houses of Parliament, in the ordinary course of their 
duty. The King^s answers to addresses — his declarations of peace 
or war — the honours he confers — thobills he passes* or rejects — are 
all considered by the Consiitulion as the acts of his counsellors. 
It is not only llic undoubted right, but the unquestionable duty 
of the Houses of Parliiiment, to consider of their propriety — 
to complain of them if they tliluk them inexpedient — to' get 
them rescinded if tlity admit of such a correction ; and at all 
events .lib prosecute, impeach and punish tliosc advisers — to 
whom, ana not to the Sovereim in whose name they run, thc^ 
are exclusivcly attributed. This great doctrine of responsibi- 
lity, then, answers the first question of Mr Leckie and his ad- 
herents, as to the enormity of subjecting the personal will and o- 
pinion of the Sovereign at all times to the control of those who 
represent the efficient power of the community, Mr Leckie 
himself, it is to be observed, is for leaving this grand feature of 
ministerial responsibility, even when he is for dispensitig with 
the attendance of Parliaments ; — ^though, to be sure, among 
his other omissions, he has forgotten to tell us by whom, and 
in what manner, it could be enmreed, after the abolition of those 
troublesome* assemblies, 

Tire next question relates to the theoretical balance of the 
eonstitulion, which they say implies tliat the will and the power 
of the Monarch is to be a separate and independent element 
in the government. We have not left ourselves room now to 
answer this at lar^ ; nor indeed do we diink it necessary ; 
ns we have ventured, upon at least two former occasions, to 
submit to our readers, at considerable len^^h, the scope and 
outline of our views upon that question., Those who lecl any 
doubt, or any anxiety with regard to it, we beg leave to refer , 

the passages indicated below. At present, we can only make ' 

VOL, XX. Kp.40. Y / 

• Vol. X. Vol. XIV. p. 292. & Vol. XVII. p. 277. 
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two remarks* and that in the ntost summary manner. Tlie' 
first is, that the powers ascribed to the Sovereign, in the theo- 
ry ^ the constitution, are not supposed to be vested in him as 
an insulated and independent individual — but in him as guided 
and consubstantiated with his responsible counsellors — that the 
XCtnfff in that balance, means not the person of the reigning 
prince, but the department' of the Executive government— -the 
whole body of miiustcis and their dependants — to whom, for the 
sake of convenienre and dispatch, the hihiative of many import- 
ant measures is entrusted ; and who are only entitle or enabled 
to carry on business, under burden of their responsibility to Par- 
liament, and in reliance on its ultimate support. The second 
remark is, that the balance of the constitution, in so far as it 
has any teal existence, will be found to subsist almost entirely' 
ih the. House of Commons, which possesses exclusively bodf 
the power of impeachment, and the power of granting supplies ; 
and has besides the most natural and immediate communication 
with that great body of the nation in whom the power of Con- 
trol over all the branches of the Legislature is ultimately vest- 
ed. The Executive, therefore, has its chief Ministers in that 
House, and exerts in that place all the influence whidh. is at- 
tached to Its situation. If it is successfully opposed there, it 
would for the most part be infinitely dangerous for it to think 
of resisting in any other quarter. If it were to exercise its le- 
gal prert^ative, by refusing a favourite bill, or disregarding an 
unanimous address' of the Commons, the natural consequence' 
would be, that the Commons would retort by exercising dieir 
legal privilege of witliliolding the supplies f and as things could 
not go on for a moment on such a footing, the King must either 
submit at discretion, or again bethink himself of raising his royal 
standard against that of a parliamentary army. .The genaral 
view, indwd, which we have taken above of the true nature 
of that which is called tlie power of the Mbnarch, is cnefu^ Co 
diow, that it can only be upon tlie very fmhkely, but not im- 
possible sufqmsidon, that the nqmmd representatives of 
people are really more estranged &otn their trtic sentiments than 
the ministers of the Crpwn, that it can ever be safe or «Dow- 
able for the latter td rCfine ihinfodiate Ccanpfi^c^ Witbr&e wfil 
of those representative*. , ^ ' , '• r- ,, 

There remains then btft’olie otnerqoestioA^viX. ^heth^weare 
really for t^ucing the Kiii^tQ''the coodh^of 's mere .tool in 
the bands of a ministmal niajotfty, power or 

influence whattoever j aad whiiiher, upoit'fhk siqsposition^ there 
can be fuiy use in the iiwdt(idp.b as ihe'nunisto*, 

on tliisviewof things, is dfe-irdd 'sbVareigd, and office i» 
open to'wmipetttioD, a* thoteward of dangeroos and disorderly 
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ambition ? Now, the answer to this is a denial olf the fact upon 
which the question is raised. The King, upon our view of hia of- 
fice— whicn it has been seen is exactly that taken by the Cotisti* 
tution — would still hold, indisputably, the first place in the State, 
and possess a substantial power, not only superior to that which 
any minister could obtain, but sufficient to repress the pretensibus 
of any one who, under another government, might be tei^teil 
to aspire to the sovereignty. The king of England, it will be 
remembered, is a perpetual member of the cabinet — and perpe- 
tually the first member of it. No disapprobation of its measures, 
whether expressed by votes of the Houses, or addresses from the 
.people, can turn him out of his situation $ and he has also the 
power of nominating its other members ; — not indeed the power 
of maintaining them in their offices against the sense of the na-' 
tion— but the power of trying the experiment, and putting it 
on the country to take the painful and difficult step of insisting 
on their removal. If he have any portion of ministerial talents, 
therefore, he must have, in the first place, all the power that 
could attach to a perpetual mhiistei' — with all the peculiar in- 
fluence that is inseparable from the splendour of his official cha- 
racter; and, in the second place, he lias the actual power, if not 
absolutely to make or unmake all the other members of bis cabi- 
net at his pleasure, at least to chuse, at his own discretion, among 
all who arc not upon very strong grounds exceptionable to tlie 
country at large. 

Holding it to be quite clear, then, that the private and indi- 
ridual willof the sovereign is not to be recognized as a separate 
element of the constitution, and that it must in all cases give 
way to the mature sense of the nation, we shall still find, that 
his place is conspicuously and beyond all question the first in the 
State, and that it is invested with quite as much substantial power 
ws is necessary to maintain all other offices in a condition of sub- 
ordination. To see this clearly, indeed, it is only necessary to 
consider, a little in detail, what is the ordinary operation of 
the r^al power, and on what occasions the necessary checks 
to which we^ have alluded come in to control it. The King, 
then, as the presidtiig member of the cabinet, can suggest, 
or propose^ or ^CKSominend any thing which he pleases for 
the adeption of. that executive council ; — and his suggestions 
.must at aU titles, be more attended- to than those of any o- 
ther person of the, sa^ knowle^e or capacity. Such, indeed, 
are tne^indefttk^ sources ot influence bdonging to his si- 
tuation, .thatf if he be only compos metdis^ lie may be assured 
that he wiU have more authority than any two of the gravest 
wd most experiexK^ i^diyiduals with whom he c£ui com* 
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municttte ; and that there will be a far greater disposition to 
adt^t his recommendations, than those of the wisest and most 
popular minister that tlie country lias ever seen. Tie may, in- 
deed, be outvoted even in the cabinet; — ^the absurdity of hia 
suggestions may be so palpable, or their danger sb tp*cat, that 
no habitual deference, or feeling of personal depeno^ce, may 
be suiHdent'to induce his advisers to venture on their adoption, 
This^ however, we imagine, will scarcely be looked upon as a 
source of national weakness or hazard ; and is indeed an acci- 
dent that may betal any sovereign, however absolute — since the- 
veriest despot cannot work without tools— and even a military 
sovereign at the head of his army must submit to abandon any 
scheme which his generals positively refuse to execute. If he is 
baffled in one cabinet, however, the King of England may in 
general repent the experiment in another ; and change his coun- 
sellors over and over, till die find some who arc more courageous 
or more complying. 

But, suppose<that the Cabinet acquiesces; — the Parliament may 
no doubt oppose, and defeat the execution of the project. The 
Cabinet may be outvoted in the House of C'oinmons, as the So- 
vereign may be outvoted in the Cabinet ; and all its subordinate 
memners may be displaced by votes of that House. The minis- 
ter who had escaped being dismissed by the King through his 
compliance with the Royal pleasure, may be dismissed for that 
Compliance by the voice of the Legislature. But the Sovereign, 
with tvliom, upon this supposition, the objectionable measure ori- 
ginated, remains; and may not only call another minister to his- 
councils to try this same measure a second time, but may him- 
self dismiss the parliament by which it had been censured, and 
submit its proceedings to the consideration of another assembHy. 
We really cannot see- any want of effective power in such ail 
order of things ; nor comprehend how the royal authority iB> 
rendered nugatory and subordinate, merely by requiring it to 
hove vilimately the concurrence' of the Ciabinet and of the Le- 
gislature. The last stage of this hypothec, however, will clear 
all the rest. 

The Kiqg’s measure may triumph in parfi^dnt as well as in 
the council — and yet it mi^ be resisted l^llwnatkmi.’ - 'J^e parlia- 
ment may be outvoted in the eouatiy, as well ai the calmet in 
the parHam^t ; and if &e measure,, even ib this ISstf stage, and 
after all them tests of its safety, be not ahtmlbned, the most 
drcadftd consequences may ensue. If addretm> uB'd -riamonrs 
are disregarded, recourse may be had to -'1^ s£h 'open 

dvil war be left to determine, die senim^ the |)eople at 

laife be xesolately against ife adoption. This last speciim of 
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check on the power of the Sovereign, no political arrangement, 
and no change in the constitution, can obviate or prevent; and 
as all tlic otlu?r checks of whicli we have spoken refer ultimately 
to this, so, the defence of their necessity and justice is complete^ 
when we merely say, that their use is to prevent a recurrence to 
this last extremity — and, by enabling the sense of the nation to 
repress pernicious counsels in the outset, through the safe and 
.pacific channels of the cabinet and the parliament, to remove 
the necessity of resisting them at last, by the dreadful expedient 
of actual force and compulsioiii 

If a king, under any form of monarchy, attempt to act against 
the sense of the commanding part of the population, he will 
inevitably be resisted and overthrown. This is not a mat- 
ter of institution or policy; but a necessary result from the 
nature of his office, and of the power of which he is the ad- 
ministrator. But that form of monaixhy is the worst — both 
for the monarch and for the people — which exposes him the 
most to the shock of such ultimate resistance ; and that is the 
best which interposes the greatest number of intermediate bo- 
dies between the 2)uyj)nse of the king and his actual attempt 
to cariy it into execution, — which tries the projected measure iip- 
the greatest number of selected samples of the public sense, 
before it conies into collision with the general mass, — and affords 
the most opportunities for retreat, and the best cautions tor 
advance, before the battle is actually joined. The cabinet is 
presumed to know more of the sentiments of the nation Ulan 
the king ; — and the parliament to know more than the cabinet. 
Both these bodies, too, are presumed to be rather more under 
the personal influence of the king than the great body of the 
nation ; and therefore, whatever suggestions of his sire ultimate- 
ly rejected in those deliberative assemblies, must be held to be 
such as would have been still less acceptable to the bulk of the 
comniuiixty. By reeding them there, however, by silent votes 
or clamorous harangues, the nation is saved from the necessity 
of rejecting them by actual resistance and insurrection in the 
field. The person and the office of the monarch remain un- 
touched and untainted ifor afi pnrpo^ of good ; aud the peace 
of the counti^is inainthined^ : antics riglits asserted, without 
any turbulent exertion of its power. , The whole frame and ma- 
chinery of the constitution, in short, is contrived for tlic express 
purpose of ^preyenfing the kingly power from dashing itself to 
pieces agqipst t^inore itklicd die people: and those 

institutli;)^]^, absitrd^ opposed to lestraiii the authorit^r 

of the. shVerc^ within top tiarrow limits, ore iii fact its gree^ 
eafeguorda and .pThtectons, by providing for , the timely and 
peniceful operation of that great controUing power, which ijt 
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could only elude for a season,* at the expense of much" certain 
inisety to the people, and the hazard of final destruction to itself. 

xMt Leckie, hovtrever, and his adherents, can see nothing of 
all this. Tile facility, of casting down a single tyrant, we have 
alre^y seen, is one of the prime advantages which be ascribes 
to the institution of simple monarchy and so much is this 
advocate of kingly power enamoured of the uncourtly doctrine 
of resistance, that he not only recognizes it as a familiar element 
in tlie constitution, but lays it down in express terms, that it 
affords ike only remedy for all politied corruption. * History, ’ 
he observes, * has furnished us with no example of the reforni 
‘ of a corrupt and tyrannical government, but either from 

* testine war, or conquest from without. Thus, the objection 
^ against a simple monarchy, because there is no remray for 

* its abuses holds the same, but in a greater degree, against any 

* other form. Each is borne with, as long as possible; and when 

* the evil is at its greatest height, the nation either rises against 
^ it, or, not having the means of so doing, sinks into abject 
‘ degradation and misery. * 

8ucb, however, are not our principles of policy; on the 
contrary, we hold, that the chief use of a free destitution is^ 
to prevent tlie recurrence of these dreadful extremities; and 
that the excellence of a limited monarchy consists less in the 
good laws, and the good administration of laiv, to wliich it 
naturally gives birth, than in the security it afibrds against 
such a melancholy alternative. To some, we know, who have 
been accustomed to the spectacle of established despotism, the 
hazards of such a terrific regeneration appear distant and 
inconsiderable ; and if they could only prolong the intervals 
of patient submi^fon, , and polish aw^ay some of the har|^« 
er features of oppr^^n, they imagine a state of things 
would result more tranquil and desireable than the ik>unding 
and salutary contentions of a free government. To sqch per-- 
mns we sliall address but two ofa^vatio9& The first, that 
though the body of the people ^indeed he kept in brutish 
aulncction for ages, wi^re the.'st^e pf ^ie^, as tb intelligence 
aho property, is such that wd command of 

the nation is vested in a ^ troops, this 

could rplever be done in’ a natiM ahoim|^^ 
wealth, verv gmerally 0y^,fo ,irj^l^3ing and knit 

together in IH its parts 

and ties of mutiuil could 

it be done in a en- 

joyments of 

ifi3*uggles it ia €$»nstentW pl^^^ to niain^iitin its as. 

the qnnabuog anJ delightfid of its exercises. The 
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remark is, that even if it were possible^ as it^is not, to rivet and 
shackle down an enlightened nation in such a way as to make 
it submit for some time, in apparent quietness, to tlie abusM of 
arbitrary power, it is never to be forgotten that this submissioa 
is itself an evil— and an evil only inferior, to those through which 
it must ultimately seek its relief. If any form of tyranny, there- 
fore, were as secure from terrible convulsions as a regulated 
freedom, it would not cease for that to be a far less desireable 
condition of existence ; and as the mature sense of a whole na-^ 
tion may be fairly presumed to point more certainly to die true 
means of their happiness than the single opinion even of a pa- 
triotic king, so it must be right and reasonable, in all cases, 
that hjs opinion should give way to theirs ; and that a power 
should be generated, if it did not naturally and necessarily exist, 
to ensure its predomi nance. 

We have still a word or tto’o to say on the alleged inconsisten- 
cy and fluctuation of all public councils that are subjected to the 
control of popular asscmlilies, and on the unprincipled violence 
of the factions to which they are said to give rise. Thefirstof these 
topics, however, need not detain us long. If it be meant, thaterrors 
in pubHc measures are more s])ecdily detected, and more certainly 
n^aired, %vhen they are maturely and freely discussed by all the 
M^isdom and all the talent of a nation, than wlnm they are left 
to the blind guidance of the passions or conceit of an individual ; 
— if it be meant, that, under a simple monarchy, we should 
have persevered steadily in the principles of the Slave 'Trade, of 
Catholic Proscription, and of tlie Orders in Council : — then we 
dieerfully admit thejusticeoftheclmrge — we readily yield to those 
governments the praise of such consistency and such persever- 
ance— and offer no apology for that change ironi folly to wis- 
dom, and from cruelty tp mercy, which is produced by the va- 
riableness of a free constitution. Hut if it be meant that an ab- 
solute monarch keeps the faith which he pledges more religious- 
ly than a free people, or that he is less liable to sudden and ca- 
pricious variatibns in his policy, we positively deny the truth of 
the imputation, and boklly appeal to the whole course of histoiy 
for its confiitarioh* - What nation, wc should like to know, ^ 
stood ha|f asjour own, for the reputation of good faith 

and ihviobb]e tp its ? Or iu what instance haa 

the natioiud h0noui:^|^^ impeached, % the refusal of' one set 
of ministe^^tp.abi^j^->the. eiigagemmts entered into by their 
pro<focess(pi^l----W^ and inconsistency^ 

depending. 

upon an absdute aov^rergu— who may be % 

btf^9 . i)T more likd^ t* 
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be steadily and 'wisely pursued, than those that are taken up by 
a set of experienced statesmen, under the control of a vigilant 
and intelligent public ? It is faot by mere pof)ular clamour— by 
the shouts .or hisses of ah ignorant and disorderly mob— but by 
the deep, the slow, and the collected voice of the inteUig^t ana 
enlightened part of the community, that the councils of a &ee 
nation are ultimately guided. But if they were at the disposal 
of a rabble — what rabble, we would ask, is so ignorant, so con- 
!!temptible, so fickle, falsie, and empty of all energy of purpose 
or principle, as the rabble that infests the palaces of arbitrary 
kings — tlie favourites, tlie mistresses, the pandars, the flatterers 
and intriguers, who succeed, or supplant eacli other in the 
crumbling soil of his favour, and so frc>qucntly dispose of a& 
that ought to be at the command of wisdom and honour ? 

Looking only to the eventful history of our own day, will any 
one ])re^ume to say, that the conduct of the simple monarchies of 
luirojie has afforded us, for the last twenty years, any such lessons 
of steady and unwavering policy as to make us blush for our demo- 
cratical inconstancj' ? \Vhat, during that period, has been the 
conduct of Pioissia — of llussia — of Austria herself— of every state, 
in short, that has not been terrified into constancy by the constant 
dread of French violence ? And where, during all that time, 
are we to look for any traces of manly firmness, but in the con- 
duct and councils of the only nation whose measures were at all 
coiitrolleil by the influence of popular sentiments ? If that na- 
tion too was not exempt from die common chai'ge of vacilla- 
tion — if she did fluctuate between designs to restore the Bour- 
bons, and to enrich herself by a share of their spoils — if she did 
contract one deep stain on her fiiith and her humanity, by en- 
couraging and deserting the party of the Royalists in La Ven- 
dee — if she did waver and wander from p^peditions into Floi^ 
ders to the seizure of West Indian islands, and from menaces to 
extirpate Jacobinism to missions courting its alliance — will any 
man pretend to say, that these signs of iiwnnity of purpose were 
produced by yielding to the vaiying impulses' of popular opi- 
nions, or the alternate preponderiince ot hostile factions in ui^ . 
stale? Is it not, notorious, on the wntrary, that they all oo>»^ 
curred during that lamentably but mepiorable when diie 

alarm excited by the aspect ^ new dangers hiid in a manner 
extinguished the constitutional ^irit.bf pai^, oad composed 
the s^utary cypiflicts of the natibn-T^hatth^ Ooc^^ tiiy first 

ten years of Mr Pitt’ayf«i;j^^^mst]^on,,'whi^'^ was 

almost extinct, and move 

entirely in the mj' time, 

.^xce the days of 
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tone of its administration approached very nearly to that of aa 
arbitrary monarchy ? 

On the doctrine of parties and party dissensions, it is now too 
late for us to enter at large ; — and indeed when we recollect what 
Mr Budee has written upon that subject, * we do not know why 
we should wish for on opportunity of expressing our feeble seno- 
inents. Parties arc necessary in all free governments — and are 
indeed the characteristics by which such governments may be 
^own. One party, that of the Rulers or the Court, is necessa<* 
formed and disciplined from the permanence of its chiefs 
Wu the uniformity of the interests it has to maintain ; — ^the par- 
^ in Opposition, therefore, must be marshalled in the same way. 
\\^en bad men combine, good men must unite: — ^and it would 
not be less hopeless for a crowd of worthy citizens to take the 
field without leaders or discipline, against a regular army, than 
for individual patriots to think of opposing the influence of the 
Sovereign by their separate and uncombined exertions. As to 
the lengths which they should be permitted to go in support of 
the coniinoii cause, or the extent to which each ought to sul>- 
mit his private opinion to the general sense of his associates^ 
it does not appear to us — though casuists may mask dishonour,, 
and purists startle at shadow's — either that any man of upright 
feelings can be at a loss ior a rule of conduct, or that, in point 
of fact, there has ever been any blameable excess in the max- 
ims upon which our parlies in this country liavc been gene- 
rally conducted. The leading principlo is, that a man should 
satisfy himself that the party to which he attaches himself 
means well to the country, and that more substantial gi>o(l 
will accrue to the nation from its coming into power, than 
from the success of any other liody of men whose success is 
at all within the limits of probability. — Upon this principle, 
therefore, he will support that pai'ty in all things which he ap- 
proves — ^in all things thatareindifTcrent—andeven in something* 
which he partly disapproves, provided tliey neither touch the 
honour and vital interests of the country, nor imply any breach 
pf the ordinary rules of morality. — Upon the same principle lie 
will attack not only all that he individually dis:ipproves in the 
conduct of the adversary, but all that might appeal: indifferent 
and toleralde enough to a neutral spectator, if it afford an 
portunity to wieaken him in the public opinion, and to increase 
die' chance^ of bringing that party into pomr from which alone 
he %incer^ believes that any sure or Systematic good is to be ex- 
pected.^ ;( ¥Wtlier than this dd ndt brieve that the leaders or 

■ ' ■' — - — — - 

• m €he of.^r^resoii; Discontents. ? 
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respectable followers of any considerable party, intentionally ab 
low themselves to go. Their zeal, indeed, and the heats and pas- 
sions engendered in the conrsc of the conflict, may sometimes hur- 
ry them into measures for which an impartial spectator cannot find 
this ap<dogy : — ^l)ut to tlieir own consciences and honour we are 
persuaded that they generally stand acquitted; — and, on the.8(»re , 

. of duty or morality, that is all that can be required of human 
ings. For the baser retainers of the party indeed — those mar. 
rauders who follow in the rear of every army, not for battle, but 
for booty — ^who coiiicem themselves in no way about the justness 
(if the qaarrel, or the fairness of the .field — who .plunder the 
dead, and butcher the wounded, and desert the uiiprosperoua 
and betray the daring.; — ^for. tliose wr^clies who belong to no 
)>arty,. an4 are a disgrace and a drawback upon all, we shall as- 
suredly moke no apolt^, nor propose any measures of tolera- 
tion. The spirit by which they are actuated is the X'cry oppo- 
site of that spirit which is generated by the parties of a tree 
people ; and accordingly it is among the advocates of arbitrary 
power that such persons, after they have served their purpose 
Uy a pretence of patriotic zeal, are ultimately found to range 
diemselves. ^ 

We positively deny, then, that the interests of the country 
have ever been sacrificed to a vindictive desire to mortify or 
humble a rival party ; — though we Irccly admit that a great deal 
of the time and tlie talent that might be devoted more directly 
to her .service, is wasted in such an endeavour. 'I'liis, however, 
is unavoidable— nor is it possible to separate those discussions, 
which arc really necessary to expose the dangers or absurdity of 
the practical measures proposed by a party, from those .which 
have really no oUier end but to expose it to general ridipule o^, 
odium. This too, however, it should be remembered, is a point 
in whicit the country has a still deeper, t{u>ugh a more indirect ^ 
interest than in the Wmer; since it is only ^ such means thbt ' 
a system that is radically vicious, can be ekp^ed, or a set of 
men fundamentally corrupt -end incap^le removed. If the 
time be well spent, therefore,' whi*^ is occupied, in preveatip^Ji 
or palliating some particular apt of hupplicy or t^pt^sioti, it ' 
ip^iossible to grudge that by 'wht(4t the sptipg.and the fopn^in 
cf all such acts may be cqt ofl*.. , . ' ,, ■ vi . 

' 'Widi r^a^. to the' tumult— the .disqrdef;— 
mibfic peace-#he vexation .8n4.4i^po^prt whipb^pt^m len^t 
thre persons and loi^ of trppt^illity r^pces^. ai^ll^U fyuilF 
our political distennjmsir Wja'g^not no 

sympathy with their, dehpecy 

upon af. a fr^hrful cem|n^i^^-i^ ^ 
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no more than a wholesome amtation j and cannot help regatd- 
in' the contentions in wliicli freemen are engaged % a con- 
scientious zeal for their opinions, as an invigorating and not 
ungenerous exercise. What breach of the public peace has it 
occasioned ?— to what insurrections or conspiracies or proscrip- 
tions hss it ever given rise — what mob even, or tumult, has been 
excited by the contention of the two great parties of the state, 
since their contention has been open, and their weapons ap- 
pointed, and their career marked put in the free lists ot the con- 
stitution ?— {Suppress these contentions indeed— forbid these 
weapons, and shut up these lists, and you will have conspiracies 
and insurrections enough.— These are the short-sighted tears of 
tyrants. — The dissensions. of a free people are the preventives and 
not the indications of radical disorder — .and the noises which 
make the wbak hearted tremble, are but the natural murmurs of 
those mighty and mingling currents of public opinion, which 
»re destined to fertilize and unite the coantiy’, and can never 
become dangerous till an attempt is made to dam them up, 
or to disturb their level. 

Mr Leckie has favoured his readers with an enumeration of 
the advantages of absolute monarchy ; — and we arc tempted to 
follow his example, by concluding with a dry catalogue of the 
advantages of free government— each of w’hich would require a 
chapter at least as lung as that which we have now bestow'ed 
upon one of them. Next, then, to that of its superior secur 
rity from great reverses and atrocities, of which we have al- 
ready spoken at sulhcient length, we should be disposed to rank 
that pretty decisive feature, of tlic superior happiness which it 
confers upon all the individuals who live under it. The con- 
sciousness of liberty is a great blessing and enjoyment in itself. — 
The occupation it affords — ^the importance it confers — the excite- 
ment of intellect, and (he elevation of spirit which it implies, 
are all elements of happiness peculiar to this condition of so- 
ciety, and quite sepitrate and independent of the external ad- 
vantages wiUi which it may be attended. In the second place, . 
hbwever, liberty makes tneti more industrious, and consequently 
inbre generally prosperous and wealthy ; the result of which is, 
both mat they nave among them m'ore of ^e good tilings that 
can procuK, and that the resources of tlie State are 
^^^^{for aft pi^ffe.purposes. In. the third place, it rmdora 
phb. ^re vi^ht Imd hi^mind^d j and also promotes the de- 
^^poient <#«i£mas and talentil, by the unbounded ciureer 
it opeiis’hp'lp^ey^niidat*^ 0^^ individual in the land, 

and b]^l^he^hatel^.«9iRect■of airlimie.o intellectual or moral ex- 
awaken sA sdfte 6f 'jidi^lec^ml aQ(| moral eapabili- 
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ties* In t1ie fourth place, it renders men more patient, and do- 
cile, and resolute in the pursuit of any public object ; and con- 
sequently both makes their chance of success greater, and ena- 
bles them to make much greater efforts in every way, in propor- 
tion to the extent of tlmir population. No slaves could eyer 
have undergone the toils to which the Spartans or the Ro- 
mans tasked themselves for the good or the glory of^ their 
country ; — and no tyrant could ever have extorted the sums in 
which the Commons of England have voluntarily assessed them- 
selves for the exigencies of the state. These are among the 
positive advantages of freedom; and, in our opinion, are its chief 
advantages. — But we must not forget, in the fifth and last place, 
tliai there is nothing else but a free government by which men 
can be secured from those arbitrary invasions of their persons 
and propeitics — those cruel persecutions, oppressive imprison- 
ments, and lawless .executions, which no laws can prevent an 
absolute monarch from regarding as a part of bis prerogative f 
and, above all, from those provincial exactions and oppressions, 
and those universal insults, and contumelies, and indignities, 
by which the inferior minions of power spread misery and de- 
gradation among the whole mass of every people which has na 
political independence. 


Art. V. Account of Ireland^ Statistical and PoliticaL By 
Edward ^Vakcfield. S, vol. 4to. London. Longman & Co. 
1812 . 


TVTr Wakefielu, the collector of the information contained 
in the large volumes before us, appears to be a sensible^ 
industrious, liberal minded and well informed man, whose at- 
tention lias been chiefly directed towards those details which of 
late j^ears have been thrown together under the newly naturalize 
ed, and not very exactly defined name of Statistics. His chief 
failing is a desire to make a shew of reading, and to give an uh- 
neccssa^ air of science andji^tetn to^the collections of a trav^ 
Icr. An account of the l!]^h climi^te does not require twenty 
Tefereuces to Roman historians ; and poets, • to prove that Bur- 
jpindy and tlie Crimea, are now warmer than they w^re 
time of Rlinfr and Ovid. Npr is it in the least 
panegyrics on the delightful dimgte pf Chili, or by a desa'iptilMl 
of the * Monsoons, whicb , 4!i&ren^^ 

posite <^asts of the J^aults whu^ so%^e8s^ 

ly add to the size of book, 

His manner is that of the TouriJ of ' Arthur Voungr-liv^y, 
matied and disoideriy.;^ We are not disposea to dis|;)U^ ^ 
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merits of that restless, rambling^ meddKng, bustling adven* 
tiircr in Economics, who by his ardent spirit and unwearied 
labour, and perhaps even by his bold blunders, has for tbrty 
years usefully contributed to give a wholesome activity and 
a rational direction to the public understandings But our 
author, a vehement admirer, ventures to compare one of Mr 
Young*s ablest books, now however pretty generally forgotten^ 
called Political Arithmetic, to the Wealth Nations ; which, 
waving the disputed questions respecting its absolute originality, 
or uniform correctness, may assuredly be pronounced to be the 
most important pliilosopbicm work, without the limits of the 
exact Sciences, produced in the Britisli dominions, since the 
Essay on Human Understanding. 

But we should be ashamed to waste our time in literair critic 
cism on an account of Ireland, the result of long and laborious 
personal examination, published at a momait when that country 
is the great hinge, on which the whole of our domestic poli* 
cy turns, and wTicn the speedy as well as general prevalence of 
right opinions concerning it may materially affect the safety of 
the Empire. Wlioevcr at such a moment could measure his at- 
tention to this work by its literary merit, must have lost eveiy 
thing masculine in liis understanding, by the process whicli re^ 
fined his taste. 

But though litcraiy animadversion would be frivolous, and 
misplaced, it seems reasonable to introduce a statement of facts, 
by such an account of the previous opinions, connexions and 
attachments of the writer, as he has himself supplied, in or- 
der that we may see where he may have followed, and where he 
must have conquered his prejudices, and consequently where 
the most unlimited credit is due to his testimony. 

His general politics are those of a warm Antijacobin and Aii- 
tigallican, — a strong, tliough not undistinguishing admirer of Mr 
Pittas first administration. He was induced to engage in tliis 
survey, 1:^ the Right Honourable John Foster, long regarded 
as the chief of the Anticatholic party ; a person much distin- 
guished for decision of character, and dexterity in political 
inana^mcnt,-!-«tbe two public virtues most easily acquired on 
tlie ministerisd benches of the Irish House of Commons ; and, 
Mr Buike was accustomed to characterize as Uie ablest 
idiUQiin Ireland,— with th^additkni of another epitliet not equi- 
valent in signification to tlie b^st. His connexion with that gen-* 
Ilyas so intimate, and so generally known, tliat he was 
sometitnes suspected of *bcin^ ail emissary of government; and 
he thought it n^ssary, lor the preservation of his independence, 
cKpressly to stipulate with Mr Foster, for permission to receive 
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assistance from the Duke of Bedford and Lord Durnley. He 
Avas consulted by Mr Pitt^ and confidentially employed by the 
late Lord Melville, of whom he speaks in language which will be 
generally thought somewhat extravagant $ though we are far 
n^orn denying to that nobleman, strong and serviceable talents 
for office, and for parliament, as well as many of those more 
valuable qualities which command attachment. 

‘ I do not hesitate to s^% that he was among the greatest of 

* jnod(rn statesmen; and Iain fully convinced, that it was Me sw- 
^ pertority f his too comprehensive genius^ too active to be cqn- 
^ fined to <uie pursuit, which led him to neglect the details of 

* office, and involved him in the trouble and disgrace of an ini- 
‘ peachment. ’ 

It must, not be thought that Mr Wakefield has yielded to thCse 

E repossessions. He certainly has manfully resisted thcm. ; .]^e 
as proved the sincerity of his resolution to be impartial, y^tj 
few books hear stronger marks of the candour and probity of 
th(^ writer. But the evidence of a respectable witness, when it 
is at variance with the wishes and interests of natrons whom be 
thus highly reveres, must be allowed to be of the most unsus* 
peeled and conclusive kind. 

On that part of the work which relates to* soil, climate, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, rural economy, landed property, &c. it 
is not our intention at present to say much. Evils in these de- 
partments can only be remedied, or even w^ell understood on the 
spot ; and we leave these important subjects to the serious consi- 
deration of the sin.all but (as wc learn with pleasure from thia 
book) increasing body of enlightened landholders and cultiva- 
tors in Ii*elan(l. 

Political evils are the source from which all other remediaWe 
evils .in the condition of Ireland have flowed. The industry of 
man cannot prosper, and the bounty of nature cannot be en- 
joyed, till the sources of pestilence are dried up. To the poli- 
tical part of the work, therefore, we shall direct our attention ; 
persuaded that we serve the husbandnian more extensively by 
iBontributing to cut down the forest, and to drain the maVsh, 
which mve^im a livid countenance and a feeble arm, thaQ by 
laying oefore him the best precepts, and the most beaoti^ mo- 
dels of improved agriculture. ^ . 

The politfcal state of Ireland shall ];^e given 4n the verj.jiriit^s 
of the eyewitness, at the expense of some prolixity, aiid with 
a certaintv that such unusual ext^t of quotation may bejthdught 
tiresome by fastidious readers. To novelty it mak^iio prcten- 
sions: If it did, there, might be some hope of its inMbiracy. 
.Vnfiyrtunateiy it is the same Which has been a hundred times 
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repeated, and which exactly coincidea with the testimony of 
every respectable writer of tliat countiy. But though one state- 
ment be sufficient to convey information, a thousand may be 
necessary for still more momentohs purposes. Important truths 
must be rraeated till attention be exdted — till justice be awaken- 
ed— or, if that be impossible, till salutary alarm be rotised. 

* A respectable writer of that country fairly acknowledges, that 
the Irish peasant does not much excel the savage in just notions of 
liberty, or in due respect for the laws and civil institutions of men. 
Vol.I. p.295. 

What produces this desperate character ? — Let us hear the 
answer in the following account of their desperate circumstances. 

. * Now, will any one ^o has attentively perused the above account 
of Russia say, that thd situation of many of the Irish peasants ia 
fa^ch superior to that of the Russian boor ? The latter, indeed, ia 
tbe property of the person on whose estate he resides ; but provided 
he pays his obrohj he may go where he pleases to procure employ- 
fbent, and what lie saves over and above that sum, he may appro- 
priate to whatever purpose he thinks proper^ Or he is allowed a 
certain portion of land, for the support of himself and his family, 
and in return, he either pays the obrok with personal services, or the 
latter only ; and in this he seems to be exactly on a level with the 
Irish slave. The terms 1 have used may offend some delicate ears^ 
but to call the former tenant^ would be a perversion of terms — to 
name the latter landlords would be a prostitution of language. Does 
it not excite the flush of shame in the cheek of an Irishman, to hear 
that the internal economy of Ireland, in respect to agriculture is 
very little different from that adopted under the most despotic go- 
vernment in Europe ? ’ Vol. I. p. 510. 

From Uiis general description there are many exceptions, 
which the generality of the evil renders most honourable to the 
benevolent and enlightened proprietors whose land exhibits 
them. But one is so striking, that, for the sake of example aai 
well as of justice, we must extract the author’s account of it. 

* The immense tract of land belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam forma 
the; largest estate in the , county of Wicklow ; and though his Lord- 
ship is an absentee, his estate, without exception, is tlie best culti- 
vated of all those I have seen in Ireland. The peculiarly floui'ishing 
il|ate in which it appears, has been ascribed to various causes— tlie 
talents and integrity of those to whose management it is entrusted— 
tlie Opulence of the tenantry, ' wAo, for the purpose of commanding 
•vateSf uoere formerly aU Ptotestants-^ihci renewal of leases to the oKI 
^natits in preference toothers — and the size of tlie farms, which 

in' general of considerimle extent. But it is not improbable tluit 
this result has been the efiect of all these^ causes conibin- 

od. Where unbounded confidence prevails, between tlie Inudlord 
and agent, and between, the agent and tenant, industry will be^ex- 
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erted on the one hand, and encouraged on the other ; improvement 
will advance with a steady pace; and the mutual benehts wliich arise 
from a system founded in justice and liberality, will tend to cement 
the bonds of friendship* between two classes of society, whose into- 
1- ?sts are undoubtedly the same. But whatever may be the cause, 
the estate of Earl Fitzwilliam in this county, exhibits an appearance 
tlmt w^ould do honour to any part of Europe ; and though 1 am not 
iticlincd to be lavish of compliments, I will not hesitate to say, 
when I consider the situation of his Lordsln'p’s Wicklow tenants, 
that he appears to me to take justice as the guide of his conduct,— 
and to that chicflv I ascribe the admirable state of his property in 
Ireland. Can he w*ho loves his country, and honours humanity, for- 
bear from exclaiming to many a thoughtless landlord, Go thou, and 
do likew'ise ! Vol. I. p. 285. 

It may be asked, whence this lawless character, this 
of all the enjcjyments, and of all the habits of civilized d- 
mong a people cultivating a soil ns fertile as that of ]Engl&d^ 
under a climate which is even milder — apparently rul^ by 
same system of laws and government wdiicli has rendered 
inhabitants of Great Britain the happiest and the most 
people of the world ? Tlie answer will be very lully given by 
other parts of Mr Wakefield’s repository. It is that real ine- 
quality which renders the letter ot equal laws a mockery. 'Hie 
Catholics of Ii elaiid appear from Mr Wakefield’s calculations 
to be about six-sevenths of the whole population : ''fliey are 
the original inhabitants, the ancient proprietors, and they speak ^ 
the national language. The remaining seventh have every mark 
that can keep up the appearance of a foreign colony. As long^ 
as the penal laws excluded the Irish from the common rights 
enjoyed in the most despotic countries, it w’^ould be absurd tor 
give any other reason for their wretchedness and depravity, but 
the want of that sense of security, that Jong experience of pro- 
tection from law, and confidence in the administration of justice, 
which clistinguish an English farmer from a Lithuaniah Bo^. * 
But since the repeal of many of these laws, it is natural tor jn- 
<iuire, what practical and sensible change has convinced the i n- 
fortunate Irish that the alteration in the words of the statii^ 
more than illusion ? 

Catholics, u e. Irishmen, may now be appointed, as evety body 
knows, to inferior military stations, and they may sit on grand 
juries. — Such is the law : But what is tlie fact — and how are the 
Irish to discover their real and substantial equality in this re- 
spect to the English colony ? , 

Of about niye hundred grand jurors in Ireland, there are 
Usually about eighty Catholics, or, on an average, about: two to 
each grand jury. In the city of Waterford, w*hcrc the Catholic* 

; 
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are ten times the numbe r of the Prot^tents, no Catholic is ‘Stim- 
moiiisd on the grand juiy. In the couiuies of Wexford and 
Wicklow, where the Catholics acre ten to one, th^e isnotone 
^atfaolic commissioned officer lii die milttia. For t6e inlbrma- 
fidn of those who consider the letter of the'^w as all- sufficient, 
, and the character of the men.who es^cutc it as insignificant, 
we extract the following important and characteristic statement 
relating to the county of Tipperary. 

‘ Here ars^ jsome large estates belonging to -Catholics ; and during 
the Duke of Bedford’s administration, seven gentlemen of that per- 
suasion were called on the grand jury: .But when I was there in 1808 
and 1809, not one was^calledp the nomination of the Sheriff being 
always an affiiir of party« 11. p. 622. , ^ 

The sentiments of the Protestants, who possess this monopoly 
er, respecting the Catholics, arerepresentetl in the follow^ 



W‘at4 Papist or Catholic carries as much contempt along 
as if a beast were designated by the term. When the com- 
fort pW die interest of die Cathofic are under consideratioiu he must 
always give way ; for, although he stands as erect before his Maker 
as does the Protestant, lie is yet considered as an inferior animal, 
and thought unworthy of participating in the saune enjoyments. 

the prejudices of the Protestants arc rather to be pitied than 
blaikied ; fAe lato have made sack degrading diMinctions^ the ignoraiit 
j^rt of the Protestants are in 'sotne measure authorised to C7itertnin tlte 
same ideas. Although the Protestants are better educated than die 
^Cathodics, yet many of them are still ignorant enough to believe that 
, tteir Catholic fellow subjects are the helots of the counfr5% who ought 
be retained in a state of political bondage. ’ Ih p. 5?0. 

After such a description of the sentiments of the ruling caste, 
^ho can wonder that the following should be a taithful picture 
feelings of the Avlofs ^ 

Some persons assert that the Catholics are not degraded ; but 
cirpunistances which might be produced to prove the contrary, 
Ulcerous and to6 striking, to admit of any doubts. Were a 
;^ising throt^h Essex, to announce, at every village, that 
* ^'ttfuajiight, a .no matter of what religious persuasion, 
£jtp, fprpad d^c^aqmi^ around them, by burning die houses, 

such a . threat would excite only a 
~ this kind was spread in va- 

threatened, that on a cer- 
and make a ge* 
belitwe t’jc poo*, 
bdgjf, This indeed was 
numbers lying 
1800, in con- 
; and arp 
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convinced, that at this moment, any one in the least known, who. 
might spread such, alarm, would cause the Catholic inhabitants af 
Whole districts to desert their homes. Is not this a proof, that the 
poor live in continual apprehension, and have no confidence in tfa(^ 
own situation? They are haunted with the terror of persecutf^^ 
thev^focl that they are without protectors; tliey are alive to' the 
Irae/i iind this must be, the case, until they see tlie Aristocracy 

ofthe‘r»*wn Ihith participatih^cqually with the Protestants in the 
politicy) power of the couhtryV^^ * JI- p. 568. 

' It is iiu woi>dor that the ihflttencc of such laws, and of such 
ynanners, aCtino* and reacting upon each other, should be visible 
in evoiy })arl of liiuTum life. Wb'are told by Mr Wakefield, that 
.i'rc are ol)servcd to be the nSMt skilful and industrious 

iiiY: icrs. 'riiis !s in oilier words to say, that the law takes away 
fro:u Oic (^/iiiliftlics skill and industry, hope and pride. . The 
Lckt'siii of the Catholic,., which cither breaks his spirit or ex- 
citco r.?gv, in eillier case equally uiuicrvt s his arm, and de- 
votes Ids f'olds to barrenness. Men arc only just, when they are 
ju.'Jy dealt with ; and those wdio are k)i;ketl down upon as slaves, 
must Ifok up to th('ir ntasters as tyrants. The sense of degrad- 
alicn, as w ell ns liint of insecurity, extinguishes industry, either 
by subduing tlio activity of the human mind, or by converting 
it into destructive fury. 

Suppose a Catliolic, in a law-suit, perhaps political, witli a 
ProlL taut, to come before a jury, composed as v/e liavc seen 
ihoiro of Iivluid to be. Suppose him to have banished from his 
iiiihd :.]1 tlmse recoiled ions of jmst tmies, which arc so unfortu- * 
r.at^ !y calculated to fill it w'ltli animosity and distrust, would 
iic;l ;:1! hks ncw-boni confidenqe vanish, when he learned, ! that 
the 1 b!:on\'ncc and detestation entertained by Protestants against 
Ilk i\ Y/as sucli, that the Protestant government had con- 
ferred thw* dignity of ji Pi'ivy Councillor an the worst writer#«f 
wljp had no other conceivable merit,. but the hardihood 
to that tlie io{'iu of Christianity professed for many ages- 

by <;iu’ own aneeMors, well as by all Qirktendpih---»tiil jn’O- 
by Uk- lURjority of the civUi^ world— the .religio^n jof 
Sir 'ihuiuHS Tviore, and gf Penefoni disqualified be- 

ing iikeinbcrs of civil society, byrlreltomg ifrcni 
tioii of oatlis, end of obediedca/ta^h^ laws! 

Irh; hone oi* irijpartiulity, frpm a set^isi^rf^ 

themselves b^ sudr|W£Alo^^^*?4^'Sappose;^i^^ 

the county or 'Ilpp^ary't^ino^/of 

fciad history of irdind|r'm^0',!yccc^^r4 

county^ wluH-fc^ ^ .< 
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time, by die dainaipcs wlncli tlie law had,, or would have, award-* 
ed to the wretelied sullerers, it* lie had not been wrested tVorii 
the grasp ofii just n tribution, by the act of iridenfinityi. With 
what assurance of mind could a Catholic litigant bring his cause 
betbro such Juries, summoned by such a SheriM’? 

But to proceed with Mr Wakclield. — We shall now extract 
from iiiii) some ))assagcs relating to the causevs and circum- 
stances of the rebellion. Whether they be perfectly accurate, 
it is iniporisible for us to detonnine. But their general bc'iej is 
at least an index 1o tlie temper and condition of tlie c<.uutry. 
Proof has been oHered of the truth of still more dreadfui < barges 
at the bar of I Parliament; and the parties to such 
who resist the solemn investigation of iheir own conduct^ riiui-l 
beconlent to ciulure all the consequences of that natural pre- 
sumption wliich they raise against thcm.sciv<v. 

‘ Tlie entry <^1* one I^oril Lieutenant, and llie dcfcirture of the 
other, were distinguished by very diiierent sesisatious ainan!;^ i!>e peo- 
ple. One was hailed as the presage of peace, the other ])us-ed along 
under the dark and sullen gloom of smothered reienlnuot a:id ro- 
inemhcred wrongs. — Lord Cambden left Dubb * \vitJi osacli osten- 
tation as if he had been the saVioitr of the LO».MU.ry ; :!ie M.irquis 
Cornwallis entered it with the modesty of a mere furni^f ; his 
memory thoreibre will live in the iaithful pages of hi.>lo^ i , — uiiiic t!ic 
names of many wlio have filled the same situation, //ill be e::L‘i rated 
as often as they arc mentioned. 

‘ Lord Cambden arrived in Ireland at a time \v!icii the country 
enjoyed profound tranquillity; he left it in a ^tate oi' llie elmri, 

confusion, and discontent. — During his viceroyalty, a system of coer- 
cion had, been cstablishevl ; and liogging, hali-iiangiiig, buriiing, (K'c. 
the sure attendants upon despotism, were the mc.cc.;jies ivsoii.d to 
in the delusive hope of producing tranquillity by terror. * il. p. 37 i. 

* A scene ensueci (at Wexford), which, for tlie cicdit of iiunni- 
nitv and for the honour of the country, ought to be expung *d iioni 
the. annals of Britisli history. Whichever t.ide oblnioi vl ilie ^.npcri' 
ority\ cruelties were exercised, at the mention of which barLiaiaii^ 
would shudder. ^ 

* If the jieoplc filled tKe bam, at Scullahogue with victims, men, 
women and children promiscuously thiown together, whom they con- 
sumed in one general conflagration, the op'posiie party applied a 
lighted torch to the hospital, at JSnnLcorthv, whidi was crowded with 
unresisting and vvounded enemies, and consigned them to a similar fate. 
The iJ^^structU)!! of these helpless wretches; by a death the most horrid 
that can U|.^3cunceived* seeflied to afford heartfelt gr.itincation to the 
fiends who rey.pUed in the blood of their frllow^ creatures. An 
author, who has employed bis pen on the Irish rebellion, says, “ 1 
have re4$0a to ihink that hot nipre fell m. battle than wcic slain iu 

. ■ ■ ■ • 2 2 
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cold blood. No quarter was given to prisoners. For one instance, 
fifty* four were shot in the little town of Dunlairin. ” 

^ The rebel in arms was less the object of pursuit, than the unsus« 
pecting peasant who remained quiet in his cabin. To be seen, WES' 
the signal of death the appearance of these poor wretches on die 
highway was a conviction-; diey were fired on and cut down with- 
out mercy, as if they had been beasts of prey. Many, therefore, were 
compelled to fly to the rebel camp for protection. * It. 366-67%^ 

* It will be perceived,’ says Mr Wakefield, * that my political 
principles do not accord’ with those of Mr :Plowden, and that the 
opinion which I have formed of the views of Mr Pitt and the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis is directly opposite to his. But there are circum- 
stances related by him which I cannot read without horror. In a 
little publication, he has detailed the trial of Mr Arthur of Lime- 
rick before a military tribunal, the tyranny of which exceeds any. 
thing I ever read of in a Spanish Inqujisition. ’ II.. 366. 

The following paragraph deserves the serious consideration 
of the reader. The feelings entertained by tlie higher classes of 
a people to the lower, are among. tlie most important features of 
national character. 

* In the month cf June 1809, at the races at Carlow, I saw a poor 
man’s cheek laid open by a stroke ef a whip. He was standing in the 
midst of a crowd near the winning-post ; the inhuman wretch who 
inflicted the wound was a gentleman of some rank in the county. 
The unhappy sufferer was standing in his way; and, without re- 
questing him to move, he struck him with less ceremony than an 
English country- squire would strike a dog. JBut tchat astonisfted me 
more eveh^ than the deed^ and xvhat shorn the difference betwen English 
mid Irish feeling xvasy that not a murmur was heard nor hand raised in- 
disapprobation ; but the surrounding spectators dispersed- running 
different ways, like slaves terri$ed at the, rod of their despot. 1 ob- 
served to a gentleman with whom 1 was in company how dificrevita 
feeling would have actuated the populace in England. There, no 
man who lifts his band unjustly is sheltered by his rank. The bystand- 
ers are always rjeady to espouse the cause of the injured, and would 
themselves inflict summary .{mnishnbnt even on a nqbleman whd 
sliould violate the laws of his country by sneb an aggression. ^ What, ’’ 
replied my friend, would a man there siare to strike his superior.^’’ 

— Yes, ” said I, << and on his own estate ia midst of his te- 
nantry.” But twenty magistrates of the ^unty\m Carlow are pre- 
set. Will they not mterpose ? Qh-M,” ^d he ; they will 
get into n®, quarrel with < The ctmTismtion dropped# 

and I never felt so proud. of b^ng an Bnglishman. ’ I|v 773*7i* ' 

Tlie pride of Mr ^ahefield ought to hayebo^ converted in- 
to, an emposite feeling,; if be had recpilected Aat law«^. im^sedi 
an £ug}i»li col^y#«^smdngw 
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were the true source of the shocking outrage, and still more 
shocking patience which ho had indignantly witnessed ; and tliat 
even at this moment a powerful faciion in.Kngland is contend- 
ing to preserve the roinnaut of those law's, wliich keeps alive the 
s})irit of tyranny and of servitude with as much zeal as was dis- 
played by tluiir ancestors in extorting the Groat Charier, or rc- 
•;sisting the Armada. Ireland, wc must say, not tlie country 
where an Englishman is best entitled to be proud of the name* 
balancing the virtues and vices of nations, it is doubtless among 
the most honourable of national distinctions ; and in, almost c- 
very other region of the ghibe it may be avow'cd with pride. 
— But in Ireland its honours are 3 'et to bo earned. 

The political sentiments of tlie Irish Catholics arc a most se- 
rious subject of iiKjuiry. Many of their advocates seem to think 
it necessary to represent them as the most loyal part of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. But we applaud the plainness with w’hicli Mr 
Wakefield has spoken out in the following passages, winch con- 
tain a more probable account of what a government has to appre- 
hend from a people whom it proclaims to be unworthy of par- 
taking the common rights of mankind. 

* They (the Catholics) form by far the majority of the inliabitants 
of Ireland ; and to ascertain their real disposition is a matter of the 
utmost importance, especially as different opinions are entertained cn 
the subject. To judge from the resolutions of the Catholic aristo- 
cracy, we might be induced to believe that the Catholic populace aie 
as loyal as any other class of men in the kingdom ; — but I am con- 
vinced from the result of my observations, that on their attachment 
to Government no reliance can be placed : nor is this surprising : 
for the man who lias nothing to fear from any change that might oc- 
•cur, cannot be supposed to be very anxious for the preservation of 
a system vzhich does not permit him to enjoy even the pleasures of 
hope. ’ 

* There are facts which speak more clearly on this subject. The 
levy en masse was considered as the best and safest bulwaik of Eng- 
land — yet it was not extended to Ireland, 'fhe supplementary mi- 
litia was confined to England. The truth is, Government dare not 
.put arms into the hands of the majority of tlie people, as they do in 
England./ II. p. 651. 

In Ireland the army is considered by the people as their deter- 
mined and implacable enemy. Were the Corsican Tyrant landed- in 
England with all his legions, they could not be viewed with more 
i^alousy and rancorous hatred than the army is by the Irish. ’ II. 
>. 364; 1 N 

‘ The events (of the invasion of 1798) have no other connexion 
wkli tlfc subject of this work, than'-' as they show the temper and 
^disposition bf the people at that time ; and 1 fear that the iw'clvt^ 
Avears which have since elapsed have not effected a material change 
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in ilieir sentiments. I iiideotl entertain so ckuibtfnl an epinioii of 
their loyalt}', that I should dread to see their fidelity again put to 
the test by another invasion. On tliis subject, I liatl IViviucnt con- 
versations, and some oidy a few months before his death, witli my 
late Triend l>r Law, Bisliop of Elpliin, Tiiose wlio were fortunate 
enoii rli to enjoy hLs Lordsliip’s acquaintance will attest, that he was 
SI man disth'.guisliod bv superior acuteness and obscrvatioif : As he 
resided constanily * within the province, his opinions must ho the 
mo' e deserving or" confidence. He stated to me, that lie believed 
iitth* dependence could be placed in the attacliment of te.e people 

tlic existing order of tilings. He intreated me fo examine' them 
attentlvel}’. The r(?5inlr of iny inquiries confirmed t!ie ovdnion of 
tiie iKh^mp. 'When 1 told them of tiio defeat , of t lie French in 
Sp-’in, I lie reply was, Oh, that’s only in the paj^ers. ” 11. JiSO. 

‘ j'iu' p. I notwithstanding their ignorance, are aware 
o"' l?;e sit caii’ ri in M'hieh they are placc.xl. Ti icy are perfectly ac- 
q'laintcd v. ith rhe of the' barrack sysUan, and the military 

govenunciu i - n.aintaiucd to awe them into subjection. Their 

Sv"i(inM nl‘\ l:i( ;:r>t openL avowed, may be frequently collected 
from fbeiii g • i c h always able to repress. I -could 

P'.rceivc a ju. h y a ^oug them at tlie \f.:!c!)vren expedition, 

mid the inea>;ii ‘ . e>»sting hi Spain ; l>'*f'aviSo they aiforded a pros- 
pect Mir*: the troupe would be withdrawn from tlie country.” 

I *. p. :V2X 

i'!.::: C uhrdi' s ef Iiciiuu) arc indifrerent to tlioir griev- 

iiuce, , i-' imo .lio*;'' monstrous paradoxes wliicli tlie zeal 
rilliir of rv <.r of inlerest, sontetinies oiiiboldens poiiti- 
< imis to <’:e/ .. J. < >11 th is* subject, let us listen to our author^ 
^viio, akce so irUch tirae spent in exploring Ireland, uikI in con- 
versii2«: 'viMi ail vU s-es of her inhabitants, thus delivers the rc- 
sul: ^’f ins ol;. er.at inn. 

‘ During lw?i > ..-ws I w as in the habit of mixing with the Irirfj 
('advdics in eyer>_ p.irt of tlie country, I associated wdth tbv'ir clergy 
ansi {;:ity, and lived in terms of friendship with M>.ne of the most 
rc'-p. ; table of tiicm ; and I can assert, that “ emancipation, ” a 
terpi which few properly undarstor»d, was their first a^d gcueral to- 
pic, and was dwelt up«n with a warmth of feeling which c- 

vinced its importance in their estimation. . Interrogate any oj the 
common order?, who have not ah idea of the extent cf their exclu- 
sion, and who would desire no immediate advantage from the suc- 
cess of tlie mea.'surc, and their reply- is, “ Oh sure! 1 am for in^r 
4 - own people. ” Tins seemed to^ be thp sole object to which thcjr 
hoju:? were directed ; and these hopes ar^ sanguine, Irhat the Ca-^ 
t holies aic not anxious for. the agitatiorfof tjie, question, f^s an ex- 
trav;.giyit and absurd idea, and a strong proof of the dUemuia tqi; 
wdiicU their Opponents are reduced. ’ II. p. 66L 

* .^*1110 Catholic rieetJBg of the county of HuWin,, held at Kil- 
inAiftna:n in the year 1811, Col., O’Shea addressed t!ic Chairman in, 
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the following words — ‘ Having made in the Austrian army the cam- 
paigns against the common enemy, I found inyself, at the late un- 
fortunate struggle at Wagram,' a Colonel commanding a regiment 
of SOOO men ; a rank I still retain, with the advantage of being able 
to resume my military situation, should Austria again make epm- 
inon cause against the despotism of France ; and there every em- 
ployment, even the command of the army, is open to me, Catholic 
or Protestant ; and such is our national reputation, that the Arch- 
duke (^Iharles said to me, ** Never was the tony of Austria better 
ofKcercd, tlian when possessing so many Irish ; ” of whom, at one 
time, upwards of thirty were generals. How difierent my situation 
at home ! Although of tlic oldest and most respectable familicr. in 
the country, possessing fortune to back it, lot my nrqnii*cnrL'nt.s 
and talents be what they will, Fam curbed in my pursuit. No con- 
fidence is to he placed in me — ^no command to be entru- lod to me — 
because I arn a Catholic. * II. 

One important feature in the picture of the Catliolies will be 
supplied by the following passage. The loyalty of their gentry 
appears to be more certain tniui the discontent of their po- 
pulace. 

* As far as I can judge, the Catholic aristocracy evince no want 
of attachment to the general interest of the empire. Whatever o- 
pinions they may entertain of particular administrations, tlieir lovw 
and re.^pect for the constitution arc unshaken ; and although they 
dislike thpso laws which deprive them of equal rights, they do not 
entertain a thought hostile to the government. ’ Convinced tliat the 
hapi>iiie?s of Ird md depends on its connexion with Grent Britain, 
the}'’ have no desire to see them disunited. As to the higher classc* 
of the Irish Catholics, I'shall quote the authority of a II ight Ho- 
nourable friend of mine.* “ 1 knoiv, personally, mari}’^ of the pe- 
titioners. Those, of them whom I have the honour and pleasure to 
apeak of from personal ac(juaintancc, are as loyal men, as good 
Bubjects, and have acted with as niucli zeal and energy to uphold 
the state against the invader and against the rebel, as any indivi- 
duals in the kingdom. ” II. 553. 

As »n example of the Toyalty of that respectable body, thd 
conduct 'of the Earl of Fin^al is noticed with just commenda- 
tion. He took arms, during the rebellion, at the head oi* a 
volunteer corps, distiriguished itself at the hill of Tara. 

‘ Killeen Ca^stle, the j?eat' of this hospitable nobleman, was a 
place of general retreat to the well affected ; and during that com- 
motion afforded protection to the Protestant and to the Cathohe. 

I can fit^te from authoritj^ that the clergy of the Churcli of Ire- 
land, a$ WfeJLas thbse'pf the llornaii Catholic porsuash-u, performpd 
divine ifervice the same I’oqf, and at the same tiuiij, as lov.g as 
danger existed, /.idid while it was necessary to. consider il as a 

* Speech of the kight Hon. J. Foster, May 1 1*. J SQ5... 
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tuary from the fury of the rebels. -His Lordship’s conduct lias ren- 
dered him justly popular. He is at the head of the lioniun Ciitholic 
interest, not only in. this part of the country, but throughout all 
Ireland ; and while he is venerated by those of his own persuasion, . 
he is esteemed and respected by the Protestants.^ II. 778. 

It appears from Mr Wakefield’s statements, tliat fewer Ca- 
tholics emter the army and navy than is generally believed, and 
many fewer than might have been res^ouably expected from 
the numbers and peculiar circumstance of that body. The 
exact deficiency, he does not enable us to estimate. But what- 
ever may be its extent, he is no doubt in ascribing it to 
the political discontent caused by the Popery laws. Every 
Irishman kept back from the defence a>f the country, is one 
soldier sacrificed to intolerance. He seems embarrassed by an 
apparent inconsistency between two generally received and very 
certain principles — that a rich country only can keep up a great 
military fojx’c ; and that a country like Ireland is the best nur- 
sery of recruits. But both these "propositions are truej and 
the repugnance between them disappears on a very little con- 
sideration. The number of persons whom a community can 
mnintaiii in a military, or in any other unproductive state, 
must bear a direct proportion to the produce of the national 
labour. As that labour is more ingenious, more skilful, and, 
above all, more aid(Kl by machinery, tlie number of soldi 9 rs 
may increase. A civilized and prosperous country alone can 
support great military establishments. I'lie British Islands ac- 
cordingly, including ihe army, navy, and militia, liave more 
than a ibrticth part of their populatidn permanently under 
arms ; a considerable larger proportion than Louis XIV. or 
Napoleon ever found it possible to sup[)ort, and probably the 
largest deduction from industry that any country has ibr‘‘'a 
.period been able to endure. But though a rich state on- 
ly dan muintaiutit^grcjit standing armies, a poor country, with a 
redundant population, and consequently with an inadequateTer 
ward of labour, is that which will naturally afford the greatest 
number of recruits* In a prospbrous country, indeed, as long 
as every part of the national industry continues to flourish, re- 
cruiting is always extremely ^difficult.,. It is by the destruction 
of some branches of employment tliat war, in such a country, 
can supply herself with recruits. A relation may subsist be- 
tween two j^ts of the same empire, ^milar ta that which 5 
subsidiary treaty creates between two Mies, in which ^ch con- 
tributes to the common cause that which they can most easi^ 
spare — the one money, and the other men. I^ch a relation 
has becQ generally supposed to subsist between ^igkuid an4 
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Ireland. By such a connexion,. England would reemve the on- 
ly benefit which she could derive from the unhappy situation of 
Ireland ; and Ireland would leel present relief to her most ur- 
gent sufferings — while her progress to a belter state would be 
rather accelerated than retardc^d. For tliough a military life 
be destructive of the highest industry, yet, to the idle and dis- 
solute, it .is a school of order, obedience and sobriety, which 
are the necessary preparatum fiir habitual lab<mr. 

As far, then, ns the Popery laws diminish the Irish recruits, 
it may be truly said, that ..they forcibly turn against the British 
government that spirit which must othfewise have been pointed 
against her enemies, and interce]:)t the only 'casual and tran^ 
sient benefit which society could have received from the turbu- 
lence and idleness of part of its members. 

Every reader ol' the above extracts, must already have observ- 
e(l a fetnarkable circuinstance in the present state of' tliese laws. 
The remaining disabilities chiefly relate to Parliament, and to 
the higher c^ces of the state and the law. These are the na- 
tural objects of the amhitioii of the liobility and gentry. Tluy 
are the persons directly afl’ected by the disabilities now subsist* 
ing; so that, if exclusive laws were tlie remedy, instead of 
being the cause of di.sj.ffectfon, the Irish code in its present 
state would be chargeable w ith the r.bsurdjty of Jetting in all 
that part of the Catholic popultrtion who may be discontented, 
and shutting out only the nobility and gentry, whose unshaken 
loyally has stood the severest tests. One of the main objects 
ot that ferbeious code, in its complete state, was to prevent 
formation of a Catholic aristocracy. ‘ Having thus, ’ said Mr 
Buike, * convertol the Catholics into populace, we ought not 

* to have been surprised that they* committed the excesses of a 

* populace. ’ The same spirit still hovers over its ruins. In- 
steaa of favouring the growth of a Catholic aristocracy, and 
supporting its ascendant, by all the aids of political dignity, and 
privilege, and influence, we tvithhold from Jbe loyal gentlemen 
all share of authority, and we do ail in- our power to' these 
natural magistfates and' leaders of the Catholics with the mean- 
est and most mutinous of their followers. But their influence, 
founded in ^property, in the remembrance of the virtues of 
their ancestors, and often in the expwence'^of their own will, 
bid- defiance to th^ hostility, of our - laws.* In some shape it 
must exist.' These kws^ah only give^it the worst form which 
the virtu!0i of its possessors will sufler it to assume. Instead of 
that miid tfed constant ascendant which wOuld arise from dts- 
tinctioh and patronage, the Catholic gentry' are driven, by es- 
.c|usion, into the situation of demagogues, and obliged to pay 
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; timt court' to ihc jpopular passions whicli is in^oscd by that 

’ ’ , Pr^Vimih^ 'Mr '\V\alcefic]d's statement to be correct, that 
XndV Catholics arc divided into a discontented populace and a 
loyal ^ontT}', it fe jictfeetly evident/ that , C?overniueut -.could 
hAve only two objects o^ wise policy towards ' sos^ a people. 
-Tlicf^fit, to strea^en tlic infltience of thd ffentry over the 
. popuineei the second, to 'multiply the ties which bind the gen- 
try to tlie Government and to the English;' jcounexion,. whether 
be' of interest,- or Aliccdon, or pride. ' "When the Catholic 
giiiiEy shall have aieguired a. share of landed property projior- 
tioned to their wealai— when honours fdiall be fairly bestowed 
upcai tliem-^when thfey shall be exhibited to their leliow-reli- 
gionists as thd /loamstrotes and ministers of law — when they 
shall dislinguifdi ’tlmrn,sdyeS in both Houses of 'Parliament — 
when they ^all hevicen oh the. bench of justice — ^\vhcn tlie re- 
nown of one Catholic Wellington shall restore the Jong-forgot- 
ten feelings' of patriotic pride and national exultation to e- 
■veiy cottage of a martial and enthusiastic people ; then the Ca- 
toojtcs will be obedient to tha'r gentry, and the gentry njore 
■ attached to die Oovernmwit— then ■wall begin the career of Irish 
prosperity — And not till then will Englisli ronnexion be se- 

ctare. Unfortunately for the IWdwi Islands, tliat period can- 
not be brought so near, by airpn'isdbm, -as the bigots appre- 
hend. . But it is most evident that, a rational conqueror would 
instantly begin those measures which tend to accelerate its ap- 
pXH3sd>» not as concession# to the Catholics, but as the means of 
sectmng'and perpetUAting he owa power. If he sliould chuso 
- to incorporate into., his ranks a defeated army, of whom the of- 
fers were well J^Bected-, '.be would use all possible means to 
stcengllmn the authority of d^^se ofBcem,- and . to attach, themev 
more strongly to'-his 'Cause. 'Sadi was in substance the policy 
6f Elizabeth, " wl^ed'dke almost compdlod Irish cUieftnins to sub- 
mit, to the iojH^i’tidh of 'Eu^sh- hbUonrs. The meAns of re- 
cstaldidii^'!^;nattir^bi4i^,^nd'd^n of Soei^y in Ire- 
land/.:^nnxiad;^ prayen^ of Catholic 

petlltjmrti^ impoA^' on them if they were van- 

d^, triumphiuldf \|[%e aitt^^nceid bn 

jIv ijA- „ ■ ■ * ■“ --"A-- 
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trjp;uers to discover n thousand pretexts for delay, to embarrass 
and pciT^lex the decisions of‘ popular assemblies ; to clog con- 
cessions with conditions which prevjpnt thejr acceptance, and 
which are meant to exasperate those vvliom they protend tp 
conciliate, and to extract, from the irritation of the ueople pro- 
duced by themselves, the means of again irritating rarlbTircnt; 
to provoke the pride of the Catholic ; to alarm the fears of tim 
I^rotestant ; and in the midst of general confusion, fear and 
anger, to gain some chance of saving or respiting the remains 
of the perfecenting code. An, invasion, or' a revolt, might a- 
gaiii raise a cry of No Popery, and preserve its life for an iji^- 
definite time. 

Thfe case of the Slave Trade affords a recent and very me- 
morable precedent of what may be done in such cases. In the 
year J792, the general indignation ngainsl it W':is too strong, to 
leave the slightest chance of success tv> its avowed abettors. J'lie 
vote of immediate aboHdon must have been carried, if some 
means had not been devised to break the tbreo of what could 
not be resisted. Cut scruples (no doubt conscicniious) had a- 
risen^in high quarters. A gradual abolition was proposeil, and 
of course united the aiiir*nges of ali men wlio either ind no opi- 
nions, or no courage to r.ct upon them' — of all who wished to 
patronize ll>e 8uivc Trade, without incurring the sJmiac of dc- 
iending its principle — and of all who thouglit that ils ('iily sal- 
vation vras in delay. 'J'lio abolition was by this Jlroko postpon- 
ed for fifteen years ; and the trade might have continued to this 
day, ii‘, by the most improbable of all occurrences, an adnii- 
ni&tradon had not maintained themselves a fev/ ir.ontlis, willing 
to risk tl?eir power lor the sake of justice to Alrican r^grocs. 
The niiniber of imported slaves, during these fifteen years, it 
is not important to ascertain whli precision, it can hardly have 
been less tlian fifty thovisand ainmally. One stroke of i\irlia 7 
mentary tactics, therefore, pi’oduccd more than half a million 
of acts of manstenling — half a million of cases of a crime now 
])unishablc felony by the law of England. How many mur- 
ders attended each act. of maustqaling, we cannot determine ; 
but probably there was not so JUtlc as one 'African murdered 
for “every African stolen. If to these be added the^massatjrci in 
the West Indies, justly referable to the importation of new ne- 
groes, the. slaughter occasioned by this sin^e decision ,wili bear 
a very respectable proportion lO that in' tlw, wars of Caesar pr 
Napolepn. ‘ , 

8uch,eiLpbdients are not only obvious stratagems in tlm war ; 
against ^the.conmion^n^my,^, but they arc, also very h^itwral con» 
iiitiQiri of conipromise b€ti\^cnthe members of a divided 
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jiistration. Tljosc who would not consent to declare against 
the Catholics, might be persuaded tha,t the delay of a Scs>ion 
could be of no importance, lliey might consent to pro]iose 
conditions to the Catholics. If these conditions were to excite 
popular indignation, they might agree to postpone Catholic 
Emancipation till_tho indignant language was retracted, and 
til) Irisli populair mi>etiugs sliould loam decorum and politeness. 
•They woula hot renounce, their princijdes j they would only sa- 
crifice all tl»e means of giving them edeclJ Whatever might 
become, of the Catliplics, the harmony of the Cabinet would be 
ihtis prcservctl. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to conceive, tliat tlie present ad- 
ministration can have aj^eed to continue in odjee without some 
lio|>e of escaping from -tlieir own divisions by such a compro- 
mise. A real and honest debate for a session between two parts 
of a Cabinet, on Uie luost urgent as well -as important question 
in our internal policy, where one professes to contend for the 
existence of tlie coustitittion, and. the other for the existence of 
the empire, ^s a project, too likely to terminate in .disunion, lo 
be seriously contemplated by any body of ministers. 

The language now used is, ‘ that little of a political nature 

* remains to be done in Ireland ; — that die repeid of a few re- 

* maiiiing disabilities is falsely, as well as mischievously, called 

* ‘ emancipation j ’—that the true olijcct of policy is to cmanci- 
‘ pate the Irish from poverty luid ignorance.,’ I’he usual com- 
monplaces on the danger of j'iclding to violence and clamour 

.are arldcd. Hints are thrown out to the Orangemen, tliat ail 
the late misfortunes have arisen from the relaxation of the 
penal law's, which jierhaps it would be wise to reenact; while 
the pi'ctcriders to liberality, at the opposite extremity of the 
band, insinuate * diat the r^cal of die popciy laws will follow 

* . Other wise measures in due time, when the Catholics are bi;t- 
*, ter prepared to receive die concession, and the Protestants to 

* grant it. ’ . 

Sir Samuel Honully, whose language has thatconsclaitiouscha- 
ractei; of scrupulous precision, earnest plainness, and religious 
solemnity, naturally resulting from a deep sense of • duty, on a 
late occ^on declared, that he thinks this measure * truly called 
C!atholic Eniancipatiqn, ’ - We deliberately concur wiUi this most 
respejptable and eminent person. No -figurative term can in- 
deed be justly.. Liberty ^If is tqiphed only in a 

secoh^T to the itierdy politidQ condition -of individuals 
^r of communities. < Jhltps. Cmsar destroyed the iibm'Qr ol; llomc ; 
and WUHmn Hj. ptwetved that of England. Yet quesdon 
ill diiit exemptbn ftom pecsbnal restraiot^ 
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which liberty* in its primitive sense, denotes. Wlicn the most 
cautions and temperate of our classical, writers, such as Addison 
and Blackstone, called the people of France by the name of 
slaves, they thought the term sufficiently just, as signifying ex- 
clnsion from the blessings of a tree constitution- Ehnancipation 
from such a slavery is now the demand, of Ireland. 

The exclusion of die Catholics from 'the privileges of the con- 
stitution is a fiict of a very peculiar nature, and extremely dii^ 
ferent from those precautions which have been, adopted in other 
countries by predominant sects, tb secure their monqwly of pro- 
fit and power.. It is not to be discussed solely on, the general 
principles of ndigious liberty. . It was not directed, against s 
sect— it was directed against a nation. It was the proscription 
of a people, under the name of a religion. It was first pro- 
nounced by a conquering colony against 'a eonqiicred nation. 
It long preceded that religious distinction which is now its out- 
ward sign. From the invasion of .Hcniy II. to the Retbrnia- 
tion, it existed under die appellations of Englishry and Jrhhry. 
At the Reformation it assumed the hew names ^of Ptoteslunt 
and Papist. From the lieibrmation to the Revolution, invasion, 
massacre, rebellion, and confiscation, added new fierceness tt'» 
the hatred which had subsisted ffir so many centuries between 
the English colony and the Irish nation. "They were first pro- 
scribed as Irish, tlien as Papists, then as Rebels. But the Same 
body of men were in aU these cases proscribed. . The total con- 
quests by Cromwell and King William ; die utter expulsion of 
the ancient lords of the soil; the dreadiul rovolt of 1641, pro- 
voked by the tyranny of Lord Strafford, left a mixture of con- 
tempt and hatred in the minds of the governing friction, and of 
hatred and fear m those of the governed, scarcely to be paral- 
hjled in any other region of the globe, unless perhaps in a 
. West India island, immediately after the suppression of a revolt 
‘®f slaves. • ' 

Tlie effiicts of this state of mind were singularly exemplified 
in the course of the eighteenth, century. In that fortunate age 
of tranquillity and refinement, the principles of toleration, if not 
of religious liberty, had gradually established Ihemselves through- 
out Europe. , The Inquisition dwindled into insignificance. The 
Vatican was almost ts^ht to respect the sacrcdiicss of the rights 
of conscience. Hungarians and .Muscovites were suffered to 
tror^ip <iod as thej^ thought best. . Ireland alone beheld a 
difi^»nt scene, lliere, jii the age. and -country of Swift and 
Berkeky,' a newcod^ of persecution, unnoticed in its 
by other countries, and scarcely knowr^^en in England, 
gradually ibirmed by the il^rotestant. Enpijgnent of |rehuid,— * 
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^ody pf gentlemen wlio believed themselves to be the disciples 
of Locke* men of polished manners and elegant accomplisli- 
and who, in every relation but that in wliieh they stood 
to their Catholic countrymen, were doubtless as just and liu- 
^mane as any of their neighbours. But towards the CiilIioHcs 
they inherited all the scorn,* the hatred, and the alarm of a lord 
towards ^subdued slaves. Full of this spirit they began the Po- 
• pery code. They rebuilt the wall of partipoil between the two 
races wliich divided^ the island. They freshened that mark of 
«ervitudaand outlawry upon the brow- of the Irish, which time, 

. intercourse, reason and humanity, must in a civilized o^e have 
'worii oft* Tins w’as the chief evil of the code. * For tliough 
the 'rqjorts of the courts in ^Ireland uiifortunatdy prove, that 
the penal laws were ncft a dead letter,' yet they were, on the 


Tiie following e^tr^cts from Hardy’s' Memoirs of Lord Charle* 
TtioiV. are very illiv^traj^iye of fhe temper which animated tlie Irish 
piTii nii'jnt towards th^ 

* As some slight allevi^on to the sufferings of the Papists, and 

* to encourage the peasantry of . tbi$^ persuasion to benefit the coun^ 

^ try by building <;ottag^, peads of a bill were prepared to enable 
^ them to take leases, for ninety years, of the tenement on vihlch their 
« cabin to be built y and a snijall portion of land to some as a por 

* tntoc ^artlcn^ * This hotl been repeatedly moved in the Commons^ and 

* repent cdhj rejected ! In 1772 I resolved to try it in the Lords; 

* ant] fao far prevailed as to get it read twice and committed. But 
‘ all in vain. The House had hitherto been thinly attended ; and to 

* this circumstance I owed fny success., But the trumpet of bigotry 
‘ had stauuled the alarm. To give the wTetclied cottager a perma- 

* nent interest ia bis miserable mud-buik hut, was said to be an in- 

* friugement on the penal code, xvlnch threatened the deslniction of 
church and tc ; n.nd a cry mis raised that the Protestant interest 

* was tn darigrr. 'fhe Ix>rds were summoned to attend. The House 

* was crowded witli zealous supporters of orthodoxy and oppression; 

* and I. was voted out of the Chair, not wholly unsuspected of .being 

* little better than a Papu't. *—I/ardfs Charlmont, I. 3^72. 

'IffiillJibliicf object of another bill was to empower Catbsi'iics tak- 

* ing iRe baths of' allegiance to take ]eas(*s pf lands for SBS^ycars, 

* and lb make tlien^ desccndSblc and dcviseable. To this was adtl^ . 

* a clause disabling the'sons of Papi?:ts from making their fathers 'te<iv, 

‘ natitB fbr liffe by their ov/u t^onformity; a legidkiHve rfigufd^iton^ sp 
■* as to disgrace the Code ^ any nation , upon earth , , 

^ etvry stage! ’ IcL I. S7I* " * ; V. 

If sent^^ prevailed among tliS lWbtantdf in iTtS, 

tlie repeal of parts of the code,^frbm J778 tp 1793, . 
ktributed tq theSr jixstice^' aud what is uoyv 
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whole, far too detestable to be generally, enforced. But tlje 
teiaper from' which they flowed, was felt in eveiy relation of bin 
man .life. ' Their indirect evil, thcir operation m the national 
character, was ihore mischievons than.^dr direct action. The 
ri^eal of part of them was chiefly valuable'll a eymptmn of 1 * 6 - 
turniOg humanity. In sucli a case, the part retained, envenbm,- 
ed as it is by idl tire r^ntments connected with the part abren 
g^ed, has almost aU tire evil of the whole.- The ^ifinciple ex- 
ists in the remnant; like', one qf those aniirrds of. which the full 
'vitality subsists , in the minutest subdivision. The language 
spoken'- by the smallest remnant is,' ‘ These are papists, conquer- 
‘ ed in flie twelfth century 5 rebels in 164)1, 1G3.9, and .1798; 
‘ who must regain their ancient propmty and dominion if they 
‘ are not held in the’ most rigorous Ix^dage. ’ ; The slightest 
iragineht prevents that amnesty and oblivinn which, at tltc end 
of six hundred years of civil discord, Seem at length so loocHy 
called for. It is the outward and visible sign of ibe eviJ spirit. 
It is like the operation of colour in those climates wlicre iiiipof .- 
ance and power ai“e detenniued by complexion, v.hvi-e the 
slightest tinge of the degraded colour .excludes u nnm fVoni tlie 
privifoged caste' as dfoctually as the sablest hue. li' the remain- 
ing disabilities were in thcmselvos less important than they are, 
they would still be hideous scars it ft by p.-iinful tnul (lisgracelal 
wounds. '^Tlicy foiistitnte a principle of hostile distinel ion be- 
tween a conquered and an erislaveil race. c the badges 

of six hundred years tyranny in the one, and thq brand of six 
hundred years slavery in tlic other. 

It is not easy to anticipate any argiinaent for delaying Catho- 
lic emancipation, consistent with an acknowledgement pf its ge- 
neral necessity and safety. The personal feelings of the Sove- 
reign can no longer be urged. . These, feelings might liayc been 
conadcrctl by some statesmen as an obstne^ in point of fact in- 
surmountable, v«’hlch must have rendered 'tho [nroposition hi-f. 
fectual. and probably hijarious to the C.?tholics themselves, by 
dirowing power into the hands of their*etf#Diics: This was the 
only tole^le mode of representing Uiepi. , for, to suppose that 
the privutS^inion of. a prince pu^At to prevaiif over the advice 
of his porifmibnt and people, i^ wbversive. of the fundamental 
principled '<il^ie English gay^lf^ra^t, and liftWhettm' than the 
dCctrlim of ^ Mahomet^^^til^ the English 

prisOBe 1 reTn^^;!Blnck'.|^]^ t^dio<>f ihirst, irwher 'than disturb 
the slnipbcapB jof the, 5 ya.}!^^h, ^iiat bowever, is rt- 

opbratOij^iti^ must not con- 

tiniie as the kt 

Since the ^(tfenchdly disGovery mode .d^ipcditiMi of 
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Hoche in 1796, delay has, for sixteen years, made the sceftrity 
Ireland dependent on the windstt At this moment, if we tney 
believe Mr Wakefield, the fear of Cuthelic discontent keeps 
twenty, thousand British, trdops; in Ireland. While Napoleon 
is employed in Uussia, such a reinforcement might enable Lord 
Wellington, to drive the French beyond the Pyrenees. A de- 
lay of Catholic, emancipation for ;six montlis may therefore be 
decisive of the fete of Spain. . . 

. Jf Catholic emancipation we^e unanimously voted in the first 
week of the new Parlis^mefitji the laws of nature would still de- 
lay the enjoyment its gi^atest blessings, llie sorrow and' an*- 
ger of ages cannoit jio ifeUt^ated m a .moment, by a stroke of 
the legisfetor’srjplen. . Hfi may cease to inflame themr^die may 
witlidraw. the fiitfl, with which his laws have so long supplied 
them — he may do much to facilitate and accelerate their extinc-^ 
tion; but, to extinguish' them at Qnce,''-^surpasses the poWer .of 
man. Mucli of tlw immediate benefit of Catholic emancipiltl^itil 
must depend on its manner, and on the motives from whicH'^ 
shall seem to issue. To be well done- — to inspire confidoaei^ 
to deserve gratitude — it must be done with the alacrity of- 
eager to begin the reparation of long injustice. But such ida- 
crity is impatient of all delay. Delay is a proof of a reluctant 
and' sullen submission to necessity, which can neither deserve 
nor command the thanks of any people. If after every art of 
procrastination is exhausted, the concession shall at length bb 
tiiade by a divided adiuini.stration, of whom the most active 
portion profess themselves to be its conscientious, and therefore 
irreconcileablc enemies— -thongh the ultimate benefits will, ..ev^u. 
in that case, be inestimable ;-r-wc must expect nothing from it' 
for the present, but that it nmy enable the loyal gentry to con- 
tain the populace in a state of cold and passive neutrality, no 
longer indeed enemies, but far enough from being friends*- 
Lojp^y, zeal, enthusiasm, must not be expected to spring 
a concession, which will be thought to prove only, that flie 
English governmeot hai more dread than detestation for the 
Cauiolics. ^,will be ap.^periment to determine the least pos- 
sible quantnpf^ imme^ate .^vantage derivable by Great Bt;!- 
tain fromyi^ an act of natkimal justice. . k 

The b^Kcialiopmutfe^^df/a . political- improvement on tlw 
eondilion^ men f bul on their feel- 
ings is ,cmiUDeidyjybj^a^i%|i:^ic^ ,^4^ defend on 

the manPgf;- .. Catholic mnan? 

cipatiem MifeFte(Lfi-omfcai'«. however 

clogged is sub-, 

staiid^y pf.^ <od 0 ption> 
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must form a new era in tins history df Irelfuid. tint 'whether 
ihat coimtrv is to made iictj^iy Useful in the present con* 
test — whether she is to heconie the most valnahJo of all alHf.’i 
a^ninst France— whether (lie Catholics ui’e to love, or only to 
endure the Uritish connexitm, — are tjjttestioiij^ which inust be 
entirely decided by thtv lenmeis the time, and the ap|7Ci'ent 
motives of the concession^ The benefits of the snlMstanco must 
be reaped by oUr pcjsferftj^; manner alone can render it 

advantageous to tfs^ . * • 

If it had been luMptod at the acrcsssioil to Unrestricted pdWTr 
of ^ prince beloved in ireland, and supposed to approve tin- 
Catholic claims — by miidsteivs^win) liad once lefl oflice, and af- 
terwards refused lo f«c.(rept it oU acctmnt of Irelnnd — an<l whose 
fidelity 'to the Irish caiNe had cotisidoraWy weaned the CfitJnJics 
from foreign hof>es-*-at a moment wlien iiH tlic friends of Mr 
thought iheuiselves ai iibi ity to co!ttur with the IWojkIs or* 
jJj&UFoX^ leaving only the lullicreiits of Lord KKion and T^onl 
Bidtnoiith as an <'Ncc]>tion nntionai mumijuity — when two il- 
histrions Irishmen, Lt)rd Moira ami Loril VWHesIcy, were al- 
most equally well qualilietl to bo bearers of the boon ; surely ic 
ifi wot too much to expect, that such an act of magnanimoiu 
justk'e would have kindUxl the most cnthuslnslic attiielunent hi 
the braisls of a people, .susceptible in the liighevt degree of 
sudden an<l ardent fe'clings, and not more lukewarm in their 
aftbctioii tliaii in llteir rc.senlment. That opportunity is indeed 
past. I'nunpti'iude seems now to be the only adventitious aid 
which the mea.sin e is caj^vable of ix'ceh ing. We therelbre look 
with peculiar ]eal<nisy anti appreheusioit to the discussit^n of 
tliiosc supposed securilfcs for the Frotestant esUi hi ish incut, wJjirh 
are thought by some to bo preliminary conditions of emnnciivi- 
lion. Upon the inirhisic value f f tliese secujilies we have ve» y 
little to say. 'riiii tO(*ii years ago, the Irish prelates were 
to have adnu'tle’l a Royal negative on the appointrnent^f i' - 
whops, I'he delay of jin.tice product d/Us iii^al cfifcct Stub .i 
negative is now resi.sti‘d witii a vehement .perhaps tlisprr'pm - 
tioned to the magnitude of the ol^ect.* cSi^ulSrhave bee t 

i^f ^egilkited, as to weaken ,lJi<^‘ecn|i^tot3on, nor to im- 

pair the credit and usefuhress of ilfeTlomaiki?tiiholic cltTg\% by' 
ministeriul hifliieiicc in^tbe, dignitaric's, it 

would have been a Ot>!Ejpftjhig*c<yricitesioir state, 

tiiough iiieither .matl^til^ righti^ .nor 

for any x>ther piirpos<j^tiiiEiti ihtrf of cjuietit® 
some wt^lnic^hing ^ In 

to Ik‘ no re«:Son%r giving .the Ck/WiI a 

WL. x.v^NO* ^ " • A u 
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election of unendowed Catholic prelates, than on the appoint- 
ment of priests in synagogues or mosques. In :i contest between 
the pride of the Catholic and the fears of the Protestant, wise 
policy wilKdoubtlcss aim at conciliating both. lJut if that should 
be impossible, impartial justice must pronounce, tliat more re- 
gard is due to the feelings of the sufferers by long iniquity, than 
to those of its authors. 

Other expedients, might be devised, to provide against the 
danger of fbreim influence, which seem to us considerably 
less exceptionalne than a royal negative on episcopal nomina- 
tion. But all such expedients w^oiild be worse than useless, if 
they were adopted without the hearty consent of the Catholic 
botiy ; for, otherwise, tl>ey would amount to a renewal of that 
stigma oil the Catholic fuitn, which it is the grand object of eman- 
cipation to effiice. Every law which proceeds on the supposition 
that the Catholics of the nineteenth century are more unworthy 
of the confidence of the m^igistratc, than the members of other 
christnin sects, is a gross injustice, and a grievous calumny* 
A change avowedly founded on such principles of sectarian jeal- 
ousy, will be no reform. To proclaim distrust, is to repel at- 
taclinicnt. In pursuit of the frail safeguards of words and paper 
— ihe only solicl security — the affection of the Irisli nation may 
be for ever alienated. 

It will be seen that, in our opinion, the consent of the Catho- 
lics affects the merits of the (]ucstion itself. The political effect 
of any security, will entirely depend on that consent. Witli it, 
the plan, most objectionable^ in itself, might become harmless; 
witliout it, the most plausible will only reproduce tlie old mis- 
chief in a new form. 

Bui w hy should such a discussion precede or attend the re- 
peal of the peiuil Jaws ? — If it lie unnecessary, it must be allowed 
multiplies fhe means of procrastination, the opportuni- 
tn^of attack, and the cliances of disunion. But the power of 
parliament to provide against danger from a foreign patriarch, 
will be as complete, after, as before emancipation. It will not be 
seriously slidy that ten Catholic Peers, and twenty Commoners, 
however disposi^d, will materially affect the disposition of the 
Xiegislature. But why should they be supposed adverse to rea- 
fionable provisions of this hature i — This at least, ought not to 
be supposed by thpsc who tell us, tl^at one great purpose of such 
provisions, i*lo protect the Catholic body itself against the 
usurpation of the See of ^Rome. With their consent, even 
after discussion, in a parliament where Catholic members are 
preset^t, such provisions will not be conditions imposed on the: 
CathoUcs by .an enemy. Emancipation, therefore, ought to pre- 
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' cede the consideration of these provisions, because it will remove 
the most formidable obstacles to their adoption, as well as to 
their usefulness. 

It is asked why the Catholics object to such measures as Catho- 
lic Sovereigns have adopted ? We answer, because in Catholic. 
Sovereigns, tliey can only be precautions against the court of 
Rome, — not proofs of distrust in the fidelity of Catholic subjects. 
— Innumerable precedents are quoted of similar acts of legis- 
lation by Catholic Princes in ancient times, and by Sovereigns 
of the Protestant and Greek chUrcbes in our own. — To the an- 
cient precedents we have already given one answer. Another 
equally good remains. — Pius VII. is no more Gregory VII, than 
Francis 11. (when he called himself emperor ol the Romans) 
was Trajan. Every thing but the name is in both cases changed. 
Our ancestors, when they took measures to protect themselves 
against the encroachments of Rome, directed their vigilance a- 
gainst one of the most formidable enemies of liberty in their own 
times. It is by showing the same spirit, not by combating the 
same enemies, that wc shall wisely imitate their example. 

Frederic and Catharine might have suffered their chancellors 
to copy from old concordat^ the precautions taken against the 
tyranny of Rpme in the fourteenth century. They were per- 
haps amused at the care with w'hich these learned bigots guarded 
against the ghosts of departed enemies. As despotic sovereigns, 
they might have been jealous of any pretensions to religious or 
civil independence in their dominions. And it is not altogether 
impossible, that the disciples and correspondents of Vdtaire 
would be pleased to communicate to their patriarch at Feruey, 
the harsli conditions by which they had humbled the pride of 
the Vatican. 


Akt. VI. Essai mo' la Geograpitie Mineraeogique de$ 
Envirojts de Paris, l^ar G. Cuvier & Alex. Buogniart. 
Paris. 1811. 

^T^he Metropolis of France is situated in the midst of. a couiW 
try which, for one of horizontal or secondary stratification, 
is among the most remarkable that has ever been described. 
Great bodies of rock, containing thousands of marine exmna:^ 
ahemate regularly with* other rocks, in which the shells of fresh- 
water fidi lye siniilarly imbedded. The bories of land animals^ 
of which not only the species but even the getiera are unknown, 
occupy entire districts ; and odicr bones, belonging to animals 
ef vast size, and to which we find none analogous except in very 
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distant *couiTtries, are scattered through the beds nearer to tlie 
Surface. The characters also of a great torrent from tl'ie soutli- 
east arc impressed on the forms of the hills, and the direction 
of tlie principal ridges. All those circnnistiinccs unite in form- 
ing a counti-y well e'alculatcd t6 instruct us concernirg' the later 
ircvt)luLions of the earth’s surface. 

. Two very ciiunent naturalists, Cuvinit and BlioG^’IAUT, the 
one known By his valuable productions in various dcparimcn^ 
of physical scicjtec,' and Ine other By Ills excellent system of 
Mincralogjs have undertaken the stirvey of this tract, atid havo 
piven an account of their observations in the work before us. 
The perusal of one of the first copies that reached Britain ha^^ 
afforded us an q^portunity^ of laying before our readers an ab-' 
struct of this interesting publication. 

I’he boundaries of tlie territoiw whfeh is hcrc called the coun- 
try round Baris, are not fixed by arbitrary rules, but by lincs^' 
\\ inch' Nature herself lias traced oiit on the surface of the' 
earth. 

Tilt? Valley of the Seine is separafed, for a considerable dis^ 
tance from that of the Loire, by an elevated ground of grciifr 
extent,* usually known by the name of IJcavcnY which srtrelches; 
from north-wTst to soia-ih-east for more than 40 leagues ; and 
from tite line of pdrtilitm of this tract the rivers descend on llie 
nortli to tlie Scin^, and on tlie south to the Loire. 11 le Mir- 
(ace of this ridge is fbmed of sand, which coVerb all tlie beds 
of which the interior consistsv l*Vom tlio two extremities of 
it, or iroih a&dut the MaMre oir the west, aiul Nvmours on 
ihe cast, run c.ff tw’o portions of a chalk country, width extend 
la a great dibtauce in flH directions, ibrming the wiiole of Upper 
Normandy, Picardy, and Clnmipngnc. The inner boundary 
of this great belt passes trTnmgh Montereau, Seaunue, Kper- ~ 
nay, oii die castf pnd on the west through Montfort, RIiMites, 
Gisors.and Cliauinont, to Compiegnej and forms, wirii the sandy' 
ridge, d^cribed, the natural boundasy of the tlistrict to 
w inch tl^ folliwvnng . observations extend. 

The whole of the tract comprehended within the limits now 
described consists of regular lieds of rock or of cai th, sitecectfe 
mg one another every where in the same order, Horn the thaJ^* 
which is the lowest, to the sand, which is the uppermost of all. 
I'hose successive formatioMS* ctiuvey die idcA oi‘ so many dcjio- 
:‘ites made in tliS Wttom of ii great gul^ih, the i^ides of whiclv 
were originalljT of chalk. ** 

^ Tliis is certaiirly inaccurate ; the chalk ifself is one of the de - 
posites,;^ and is Only the' first bi: oldest Of the scries.^ . 
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, The lowest rock, or tliJit winch is inferior to all the rest, is tlu. 
^haJk^ and above this are ten oUiei'sin the order Intrc cxlubited- 

J. Forin^ion of chalk. ^ 

S?. — of jilaslic da}'. 

— coarse limestone. 

-2;. — silicious limesLoiU*. 

5. — gyi)sinii, containing bopos and frcsh^ water [)ro-» 

auctions. 

— marl.of marine origin. 

7. -T- i^aiidsloue w'itho^it slnells- 

8. — grit, t)r sandstone of murine origin. 

V* . — luilir, or milstone fiLwmatioii wLtlioiit; Aeljs. 

10. Jiwirl and bidir straUiin^ coutaLniUg fresh^w'atci 

sholk. 

J 1 . — ti-avclled earth, containing rounded pebbles, pou- 

(lingfc-toncs, orgilJaceons marl, and pcat-mos*^* 

On this cuum(?ralk>n, the authors of tiie Ivssay remark, tlnit 
•they have used the icrn\/()j'iuaf:/a7fy adopted by the sclu^ol of Frev- 
l)efg, to denote a colleclloii of beds of -the same or diflereiU 
juituro, hut all forme^l at the same period. . * Ihe greatest part 

• of these formations arc 4^nknow« to the geologists of the eelo- 
^ bvated school just mcyilioncd, at least y:c have not been abk 
> to recognize any of lliein in die wx^rks which tlicy have puU- 
^ Jidicd, anci which \vc liuve had occasion to consult. Never- 
^ thcle^is:, im it is very possible that tho^e dillercnt formations 

* exia^t in other places, it apjKJiU'ed to us of consequence to ghT 
^ tliein such precise ileuoininations as nmy Ibruijili geologists 

with the means of recognuing them cisewliero. ^ 

I'he Fssay goes on to ilcscj'ibc tlie Chalk formation. — It cou- 
aIsiS of lioriy-ontal courses, often indistinctly marked, and never 
AuUdiviclcd into thin laycrti. It contains flints, unconnected iiii 
one another, but disposed in beds, and adhering to tlie cluilk. 
It is knowj!, however, that in a grciit iT^rt of Chiunpagne the 
jclialk contains no flints. 

Tills Ibrmation is particularly characterised by fossils or 
organic remains wdiich it contains, clilferent not duly in the spt- 
cies^ but often in the genus, from ihcisc fomul in riic limestone 
above. 

I'liaiigh the authors of dae Essay rcmaik, rtiat all the fossils 
in the chalk have not yet been enumerated and described, tlicy 
give us the names of species, not one of which is to be found 
in the Jimestorje ; * the most remarkable of these, and one which 

* It is remarkable that the characters of the chalk about Paris 
feem to agree perfectly w’^ith those of the mountains of St Peter at 
'fhe .same kind of Bulcninhe i? found on bctli, 
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they consider as peculiarly characteristic of the c^alk formation^ 
is the Belemnite. 

In all the chalk about Paris, a skilful naturalist quoted in the 
Essay, M. de France, observes, that no univalve with a simple 
and regular spiral, such as the Cerite^ &c. has ever been found ; 
and this is the more remarkable, that such shells are discovered 
in abundance, ^ few yards liigher up, in the coarse limestone of 
•the third formation. It is certain, however, that this rule does 
not hold with respect to the chalk of other countries. 

2. Almost the whole surface of the clialk is covered with a 
bed of plastic clay, ui^ctuous and tenacious, very refractory, 
and containing sonic silicious but no calcareous matter. It va- 
ries in its colour, and in many of its properties, as it also does 
in its thickness, which in some places is seventeen yards, and 
in olhcrs not more than two or three inches. If there arc any 
organic remains in this clay, they are extremely rare,— and in 
the few casea where they have been found, seem to have been 
introdneed by accident. 

fi. The coarse limestone comes next. — It does not, however, 
alvrays cover the clay immediately, but is often separated from 
it by a bed of sand more or less thick ; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther this sand is to be considered as belonging to the clay or 
the limestone formation. Tlic latter is composed of alternate 
hyers of coarse limestone, argillaceous marl, clay in thin beds, 
and lastly calcareous marl; and these always occur in the 
same order. Some of them are occasionally wanting ; but that 
which is inferior in one district never becomes higher in an- 
other. This constancy of their order has been observed in 
places twelve invriameters (about 74? English miles) distant from 
one another. The means of ascertaining this curious and im- 
portant fact w\'is afforded by the fossils contained in the different 
beds, those belonging to each being sufficiently characterized 
to ascertain the identity of tlie stratum in which they were in- 
cluded. 

Fifty of the most remarkable of the fossils found in these beds 
arc enumerated and named in the Essay : This, however, is only a 
small pa(*t of the whole j upwards of 600 'species having been, 
collected and described by the two able naturalists MM. de 
France and de la Mark. 

4. The fourth formation is a siliqious, limestone, not lying 
above the forivr^ nor below it; but in^a situation, geologically 
speaking, level with it, or side by side, and immediately above 
the plastic clay. It is formed of distinct epurses of a calcareous 
konc, penetrated with sUex in all directions. It is often ca- 
and It seems that the sUcx, in penetrating, into the 
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cavities, has covered their sides,, in some instances, with mam- 
ihellatcd stalactites variously coloured, and in others with short 
quartz chrvstals, very pure and transparent. , This formation 
has never uecn observed till now, though it exists over so con- 
siderable an extent of country. It has this distinctive charac- 
ter, that it contains no O'rji^iic remain of any kind, either, be- 
longing to salt or fresh, water. 

In Uiis formation is tbund one species of the reck callecl 
a buhr^ used for milstones, which seems tp be the siliciqus 
skeleton of a limestone. The silex having been deprived t>f 
the calcareous part, by the operation of some unknown cause, 
remains now a porous mass, very hard, and containing in iu 
cavities an argillaceous marl, which has no traces c£ stratifica- 
tion. These milstones, however, must not be copfouiided with 
those which will be described afterwards, in the 8th article of 
this enumeration. The country about Fontainblcap belongs to 
tbjs species ol’ limestone. 

5. & 6. The formations of gypsum and marl come next in order. 
The gypsum lyes immediately on the limestone described above. 
The formation is not, liowever, entirely gypseous, but consists 
of alternate beds of tliat sub.'^tance and of argillaceous and cal- 
careous maiis. Thest‘ beds, observe the same order of superpo- 
sition as far as they have been examined. In the beds of this 
formation are constantly found the skeletons and scattered bones 
of birds and of unknown quadrupeds, as also, though but rarely, 
shells belonging to fj esli-watcr /ish ^ so that it would appear that 
the gypsum of Montmartre, and of tlie other plaster (juarries 
about Paris, has been* deposited and chrystaliized in frcsli-watcr 
lakes. 

In the higher gypseous beds arc also contained, the skele- 
tons of the great animals which CyviEii has described witli so 
much industry and skill, aiid to which wc have adverted in a 
former Number of this Journal. These consist of five difierent 
species of the Paleotherium, as many of the Anoplothcrium, a 
Paclwderm of the bog kind, tlie Canis Parisiensis, the Dldcl- 
phis Parisiensis, or the Parisian Opossum,— besides three or four 
unluiown species of birds, a tortoise, a , crocodile, and some 
fishes. , Tbe upper strata of marl contain remains of the palm 
tree and of fishes, together with shells belonging to .fresh wa- 
ter. A great number of other fossil remains are found in marly 
strata of marine formation that lye above those just mentioned. 
These are enumerated^ (p. 4<1), an^ amount in all to twenty<- 
six species. * 

Tne* account of this formation, so curious and en^pnatical, 
concludes with die confomation of a remark whidi Baois- 
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lfiA5.T hac), lunatic : in his IVUn^mlo^y, t^t the j[rypseous strata, 
in tbcmiglibnnrhoud uf Pau’is ^ahnot be i^eferred to any of the 
fojrmatiohi; desevihed by Ws^uNjei^t. reasons assigned are» 

dial this covers the sl>ell limestooe, instoa<} of being co*" 

^xred by it ; that it is not fibrosis | and it does not ^ter« 
iiate with ilie coarse sandstone^ as *tlie second gypseous forma- 
tion of WuRNSiR is supposed to do. 

7. The seventh fonnatinn * consists, of sand and sandsteme^ 
without shells TJiis sandstone is often found extremely pure» 
and- furnfslies a sil.icious sand that is ustafal in the arts : In 
other places it contains a niixtiire of clay» ami is coloured by 
uxids of iron. 

, S. The cightli formation is of sandstone, and is distinguish- 
ed b}' containyig marine objects, of which sixteen are here e- 
iiumeniU'd from MontmurU*e, Roniuiiiyille, &i‘. There are 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Paris three different forina- 
tioiH <>f sandstone. 

W'^iien we look back on the series* of beds which have becai 
ciiunieratcd, the idea of a sen, wjiich has deposited at its bot- 
tom an iininense mass of ehalh, ;ind of marine objects of dif- 
icrent species, forces itself on the iiuagination. Tlie precipi^ 
late of chalk, and of the remains wf)i(‘h accompany it, ceases 
nil at once ; the beds which siicccetl. arc of a nature entirely 
iliilerent, and consist of a deposition of clay and sand. Another 
sea, or the same, furnished with new inhabitants, now exhibits 
a |)rodigiuus ((uaiitity of testaceous mollusci, iiltogethec different 
from those ot' ilie chalk, and forms at its bottom viist beds, 
composed in great pirl of these testaceous remains. 

By degrees, the qiiantity of those shells diminishes, and at 
length ceases entirely ; the sea has retired, and the e«'irth is co- 
vered with t'resh water. AUernate-betls of gypsum and mart aw 
now formed, involving the shells of ^ the fesh wliich inhabited 
these lakes, amrUie bond of the quadrupeds which lived upon 
Uietr banks. 

, Next, the fresh water disappears ; the sea returns, and brings 
with it Cert^B species of biyulyc und uirbinatetl shells, whji^ 
afferwards ceased, and are rcjila^. by. oyster shells. An Interval 
of time then place, duving whicli nothing but sand was 
dep<>6ited : therefore, ho organizcnl bodies were contain- 

ed hi that dr their remains arc entirely destroyed. 

At last, tbe^a r^^ires a second time j lakes and nimbea of 
fresh water succeed, und cover with U^eroniHins of their inha- 
bitants' the' suniinits of the bills, iuid the sgrlaces of thq plains' 
between tkelli, iSuch'js.foa series of. vicissitudes in the 

strata here has left so many unequivocal mbnu^ent^ 

of its existence ? “ * . . 
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9. A Milsfrone ibi^mation vrithotitlshtfUs. Tliis rock is a silex^i 
filled witli a multitude of irrc^lar cavitleSj traversed by sili- 
cious threads, disposed like the rctfc^ulatod structarc of a Done, 
and covered with a coat of red ochre (p. 48). These caviticsi 
are oi'ten filled with ar^illaoeDus* marl, or argillaceous sand ; 
they never communicate with -pne anotlier ; are never lined with 
mnmniclintcd silicious incrustations, like chalcedony, nor with 
chryntals of quartz. Tliese last characters^ ihdej^ml^ntty of its 
position, arc sunicient to distinguish it from 'the milstone beds 
derived from the siticious limestone already mentioned. 

Another geological "character of this rock is, the entire ab- 
sence of all organized remains, animal or vegetable, belonging 
cither to fresh or salt w’atcr. Chemical analysis shows it to be 
composed almost entirely of silex. 

\Vo are g;/.d to ju’esent our readers widi so distinct an ac- 
count of the geological characters of a stone, so valuable in 
the arts, and formerly so iimch used England, as tlie mil- 
stone, or buhr, of Ptiris 4 

10. A secend frcsli water formation. Tins is composed cf 
two sorts of stone, tlie one sliicious, and the other calcareous ; 
which are soinotirncs found separate, at other timcsi mixed, and 
as if knended togotlicr. 

Whelhcr tiic formation wc now sj-jcak cf is marly or com- 
pact, it often contairo irregular cvlindric cavities nearly paral- 
lel, tlioiigh crooked. These resemble exactly the cavities that 
might be left in a mass of thick mud by’ bubbles of gas rising 
from the bottom to the siirtlice. Tiic greater part of the shells 
Jbiind in this stratum have been particularly described by 
UiiooNiAUT in the l.vtli vouiinc of the Annules of the Mascuni. 
Tluy belong all to rivers or lakes; such, as the Potumides JLa^ 
nia/icii, Planorbis of various kinds, Limneus, Helix, &c. ; to- 
gether with many specimens of siheious wood, cf reeds, secd^', 
&A*. amounting in' all to twenty dillerent species. 

1 1. The 1 Uh formation consists of unconsolidatetl earth, viz. 
sand, marl and clay, mixed with coaly matter. It contains also 
^rai^bi; but the objects which particularly charactorizo it, are 
•Sie remains of large organized bodies, such sis trunks of tree:?, 
bones of elephants, oxeti, rein-deer, and other large mammalia. 

' It probably to the existence of these organized bodies, not 
3 Tt entirely dectimposed, that we must attribute the danger- 
ous, and oRen pcstil^itial emanations disengaged from tlii:i, 
■earth, when removed for the first time, after the long, series of 
ages Mdncli luivc elapsed sjrifee its deposifioh. For it is witii 
this fontiation, which appeal's so inodetii, as with ail that arc^ 
befeuT' examined. Tlicugii very recent, in cbmp^irisOn of 'the 
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otlierB, it is yet anterior to all historical record; and we. mar 
father from it, that the earthy or debris of the ancient worla, 
did very little resemble that of the present ; since the remains 
of plants and animals found in it are entirely difierenty not only 
from those of the countries where it is found, but from all that 
are known at present to exist 

We have now given an abridgement of the first part of this 
valuable and interesting Memoir. The second part consists of a 
minute, geographical detail of the placea and circumstances in 
which the phenomena above described have l)ccn particularly 
observed ; into which it is not possible, in an abstract such as 
this, to enter with any effect. We shall however endeavour 
to give a general idea of the sections, and the mineralogical chart 
with whidi the E^say is illustraUd. 

'Fhc vertical sections of a country, horizontally stratified, con- 
vey much more information concerning its stnicture, than the ho- 
rizontal section, or the map of the mere surface. The reason is 
obvious. A vertical section is transverse to the strata, and 
gives a. view of their order of succession, their tluckness, their 
depth under the surfoce, &c. A horizontal plan tells only what 
particular bed happens to be at the surface at a particular 
place, a circumstance that may depend on accidental or foreign 
causes that have determined the waste and decomposition of 
the rock to be gi'eater at one place than another. Hence the 
great value of ue vertical .•cctions of a country horizontally stra- 
tified, a matter of which the geologists employed in tlie con- 
struction of mineralogical maps, do not seem always to have 
been sufficiently aware. MM. Cuvinn and BnoGNiAKT, have 
however been aware of it, and have accompanied their survey 
with 1 1 vertical sections of- the country round Paris, as well as 
a mineralogical map, ' in which the formations that ore at the 
surface are distinguished by different colours. On this map 
-they have also laid down the lines in which their sections are 
made. It will be readily understood, that in forming a sec- 
tion of this nature, information cannot be obtained, except 
at points considerably distant from one another, at those, viz. 
where natural operations may have laid bare the strata, or 
where art may have donc^the same, by sinking mines,. worHng 
quarries, di^^g Wells, &c. ; or where the mineralogist, in pur- 
;£uit of knowledge, may have bond, or cut into the interior of 
tho-emth.. constitution of the interior, at these different 
points, .is all that actual observation can ascertain : the geolor 
j^st must fill up the intervals between, as the astronomer ^oes die 
;utcryals of Jiis observations, by attending to the law wl^ich the 
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things actually observed, when comparkt with onTe another, ap- 
pear to obey. The greater the number of the observations 
tually made, and the greater the consistency of the results, the 
greater is the evidence that the things ivhich remain concealed 
resemble those which have beem actually discovered. The sec- 
tions before us are estimable on both these accounts ; for the 
points of examination are numerous, and the conclusions to 
which they lead, have a remarkable combrmity with one ano- 
ther. One of the sections is an ideal one, containing as it were 
the mean result of all the rest i and it will serve therefore better 
than any other to give our readers a general notion of the rela- 
tive tliickness of the strata, as well as of their position. 

Tlie level from which the heights ore l eckonod, is that of the 
Seine at the Pont de la Tournelle. We sliail give the measurea 
ill metres, observing that where great accuracy is not required^ 
they may be recliiceil to yards, ^ considering that a metre is to 
a yard, as 13 to 12 nearly. * The upper surface of the chalk 
is represented as unduhitiiig, but as having its average height 
very little below the level just mentioned. The section 
this level, is wlioliy on the chalk, and extends to the depth of 
34 metres. The plastic clay covers the chalk to the height oi 
12 nieti'cs; the coai'se limestone with sliclls, and the collateral 
silicioiis limestone without shells, are of the thickness of 34* 
metres. The whole of the fresh water formation above this, oc- 
cupies a space of 43 metres. Tiie beds above this formation* 
containing the sandstone without sliells, and some other thin, 
beds, occupy altogether 42, the milstone formation >2, and the 
uppermost fresh- water ibrmation ii, making in all about 180 
metres (I9(i yards) I’rom llie lowest point of the chalk. Wliat 
is called the limoa d^atto'rismntnt^ or the earth that covers the 
surface, is not included in the section. 

The first of the real sections is one carried from Notre 
Dame to Lonjamcau^ south from Paris, aud a few degrees to 
the west, the distance being a little more* than IS kilometres* 
somewhat mure than 11 English miles. The strata above e- 
numerated arc seen in this section on levels considerably diC> 
ferent from those in the ideal section, but having nearly the 
same relntioii to one another. I'hc section through Lonju- 
ineau passes also through the observatory, and shows die depth 
' of the cavn that belong to it. The height of the floor of the 
obscrvatoiy is about (>§ metres above the level of die Seine 
at the bridge abovementioiied ; and the canes^ to which you 
i|csccn(^ by a perjiendicular shaft, are 60 metres under du5 


* The ratio of 131 to 120 is more exact. 
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isnrfiice- . These cnvc« arc in the coarse . shell limestone, which 
h tin; third of the preceding tbrxnAtioiis. I'he Jdgbest ground 
iu this first section is the Plateau de Femere, where the iip- 
}!eniiost fresh^watw ibrnnitioii is fbuntl cpvercd with sand, at 
die height. of 1 lo metres, ojr ii24>3^ards, ^bQvc the level of the 
'Keinfe. 

‘ Tlie semnd' vertical section extends from PiirWj north- w'Oirt 
to Montmorency, ^ diblattce of iiboiit 21 kilometres, or 13 Eng- 
iiJi miles, and contains several very satisfactory exhibitions of 
^he diffc^rent ibrmations, though npt so complete as the pix'ccd- 
ing, as it tk>es not go below the level of the river, and coii.se- 
f jiiently does not extend into tlie cJialk. We shall nut attempt 
finy ennincration of the iTst- 

Any idea that we can coiivev, in w'ords, of the horizontal plan 
miiicralogica) cliart, is stiJjf more imperfect than of the- verti- 
cal sections. This plan expi-e-sseR, by means of colours, the 
^lifTcrcnt formations lliat compose tlie saperheies in all the tract 
lo wliich die map extends, that is, for a space 1 1* myriameters, 
or 87 miles in length from east to west, by 12 inyriainetcrs ur 
7 t luUc's in breadth f^'oni north to soutli, a superficies of more 
dam 8400 square 

the eastward pf Parh:, lu the space betiveen the Seine amj 
ihc Manic, and for a considerable way to the soiuii of the for- 
flier, towards Fonlainblcum, &c. the silicious liincsti>iio of the 
fourth ibrmution prevail very generally, and occu))ies a circular 
apace between SO and 36 English mile!;? in diameter. Thij> 
txteiish’e tract is bounded to the eabt and iiortli-cast by the 
plastic clay, or second fbrmaiUoii, which extends pi dn\.e tliroc- 
tions beyond the limits of the map. 

limnediatcl}' round Paris, on die north of the Seine, jha 
formation, at the surface,' is that from the fyesh waiter above 
dcficribed- This extends to the distimce of three and a half 
sinTiaiineters, ocpupjrhig nearly the whole of tlie space between 
tlie, Mante mid ibe Oise^ and bouuded bc^th on the nortli-east, 
iiartli*>we4, aiwi sotith-west, bv two very extensive districts of 
the she}} limc^ne pf the tUiru formation. A little farther tp 
ihdnorth,^ on both sides of tUe Oise, the chalk reaches the sur- 
for ^coxmderablc extent I but ^iill fuilhcr to the north is 
suc^eded l>y the plastic clay. A great tract of country on the 
i)OUth'<*west ^ Paris, about E^iernon, Dourdan, and Estamps, 

. consists tnilstoue or btilir formation. If to these we add 

41 considerable •tract of gypsum round Versailles, and another 
of the same substance, having lA>njumeau nearly in its centre, 



All tlie measures not expressed in French naincs arc understood 
c Englijh. 
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^e^hall have a tcderablv exact notion of the extent and bearir^ 
of the principal tracts ill' t^hich these diiiereht tbrinations aw 
exhibited at the surfat^) ^ ' 

Havinnr tlius gone through the main heads of tliis- very into- 
festiiig vre are now to offer a few remarks. The manner 

in \Vhich iht* Essay is written, and in which the investigatioll 
has been conclifctwl, appear to ns to be entitled to the highest 
praise. Great attention and indufstry have bt‘en employed in 
obtaining the nocessarv information f and great skill in turning 
it to the l)t‘st accoifiit. The descriptions arc given witliout the- 
ory, in plain intelligibre language ; and a;n accurate ‘knowdedgo 
and classification of the organic remains containeef in the strata', 
has afforded the best possible means of ascertaining their idea- 
lity in diffeicnt sitiiadons. Concliofog}^ is a brnneu of minenii* 
ogical science, wiiich cannot be sufficiently recoin mciidod to 
the attention of all gc(»logT>U, as furnishing the most mfallibltf 
means of asccrtah^nig with accuracy many of the leading fact* 
in the structure, unci in tlie history of the globe. It is a mranch 
of study in Vvliicli tlie I'rencli naturalists appear to have mado 
gre^at pi'ogiv^ss; but wliich, with us, is yet in its^ iuCmcy. We 
irould vvUtiiigly hope that the paper of which we are how giviiig 
an account, niay prr>\x* a strong incitement to the culrivatioii 
of it. It may ol)viou.-.}y become a most powerful mstnimcnt of 
discovery in the hands of a skifui geofogist ; and may have u 
(Treat effect in giving certainty to a science which, more tliai* 
any other, caib.arrassed by the recurrence of ccjuivociJ uiut 
ambiguous phcmirucna. Whatever can render the indication* 
of such a science more distinct and precise, must of ail tiling* 
contribute most to its perfection. 

The clearness with which this Essay is written, and the ab- 
sence of all technical language, except w^here it is alwolutely nc- 
tcaSiiry, we consider as great recomnietxlations, /rbe geolo- 
gists of Wi':ttNEW*s fichooT folbw a method, diit^ly opposite W 
this ; they affect a phraseology peculiar to themselves, and 
ploy a vocabulary, of which tfie harsh and uncouth terms, when 
clowly examined, Iiave not tlie precision to which every othi^ 
eonsidei’niion appears to be sacrificed. Descriptions drawn vip 
in this way excite little interest, and rcnider a branch of know«» 
ledge oxtrcmcly inaccessible, which in its own naUire is calcu-* 
lilted to be vJiy generally understood. The darkness w’hicif 
the language of Weiiner has thrown round aU his doctrines;; 
seems if intended to protect them than the eyes of thtr 
vulgar and uninitiated ; and it may be doubted whether died 
kUcusiuiiiii rites threw a darker veil ovei* tlic opiiiioiib . of tli# 
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Greek mystics, than the vocabulary of Freyberg does over the 
dogmas of the Saxon geognosts* The consequence is, that 
of all the mineralogical descriptions which the Wernerian school 
has produced, we are persuaded none will be found so satisfec- 
tory as that which is now liefore us. If we mistake not, the su- 
perim'ity of Essjiy, as we may call it, of the French phi- 

losophers, in mineral geography^ is in a great measure to be at- 
tribute to this, that the persons who. have embarked in it 
are men conversant with general science, and bred in the school 
of rigorous and sound philosophy. It is true, as Bacon long 
ago observed, that to succeed in one branch of knowledge, the 
mind must be fortified with the knowledge of many branches. 
.CuviEU is ivcll ktiown, all over Europe, to possess a mind so for- 
tified in a very eminent degree ; and there is every appearance 
that his associate, though known to us only as a mineralogist, 
is entitled to a similar encoimum. 

The authors of the Essay have themselves remarked, that 
the appearances exhibited hy the country round Paris, are not 
very insistent with the doctrines of the Wernerian school. 
"We must add, that to us they appear most adverse to the the- 
ory of universal formations, the favourite . and distinguishing 
dogma of that school. Eleven formations are here enumerated, 
and shown to succeed one another in one uniform order. They 
do so, however, only over a certain tract ; and have none of 
them the least pretensions to be reckoned universal. In that 
respect, they exactly re^mble the carboniferous strata, or those 
that, in the Wernerian language, are said to constitute the iwrfr- 
pendent coal formation. We have here an independent chalk for- 
mation \ and the same, we have no doubt, will be found to hold 
of evciy system of horizontal strata that admits of being traced to 
m conswlerable depth, and Over a considerable surface. The 
world is indebted to Werner, we believe, for the fact, that the 
succession of strata may often be traced to a very great extent,* 
tscRctly in the same order. He found this to hold in many in- 
ilances i but, when he concluded from thence that these strata 
iMui af; one time completely encompassed the globe, he gave, we 
will venture to say, an instance ot the most unauthorized and 
extravagant generalization of* which there is any example since 
txperimeitt observation Were eiitrustod with tlie care of phi- 
losophic speculation. If, therefore, tliis examination of the 
Fiarisiiki straH affords facts inconsistenl^with the idea of iniiver- 
Wll formations, it has a tendency to overthrow' a great Geologi- 
cal to expose, the absurdity of the worship paid to*it'; apd 
j^euiove Aipowcrful ot^tacie to tlie furtiier improvement wf 
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The same examination is ^ualty adverse to another doctrine 
of the school of frcybei^, closdv connected with the fbrmei’. 
The mineralogists of that school have boldly ventured to as- 
sign to every stratum, its individual place, and to 6x,'with more 
than prophetic skilly the order in' which the different fbrma- 
dons of the minertd kingdom, will be found to succeed one 
another all over the globe. If tliese pretensions are wdl found- 
ed, nothing in the science of mineralogy 'fHi be so valuable. as 
the knowledge they must confer ; if they are ill founded, no- 
thing can be more pernicious than the errors into which thc^ 
will Mtray. Every thing, therefore, is of importance that brings 
them to the test of experience. Now, it is remarked by Bnoo- 
sriABT, that the order laid down by Werner is inverts in die 
case of the chalk. That substance is made the fifth of the 
Floetz formations, and is placed above the highest floetz gyp- 
sum. Here, however, it appears far below it, with several 
formations between. The rule of Werner, therefore, does 
not hold in this instance. It is however to be mentioned, to 
the credit of Professor .Iameson, that he expresses a doubt in 
his Ge^osie, whether 4;he gypsum of Montmartre belongs to 
any or the formations described by Werner. (Geognosic, 
p. 174.) Tliat doubt is now entirely removed, — ^more to the 
credit of Mr Jameson’s sagacity than his master’s; it being 
proved, that though the gypsuni of Montmartre agrees nearly 
in its mineral chanacters with the newest gy])se formation of 
Werner, it differs entirely in its geological position. 

Again, the chalk described in tliis Essay is not only covered 
by gypsum, but by limestone, and the gypsum' itself by a se- 
coim stratum of limestone and of sandstone, besides the silici- 
ous milstone ; all which is quite inconsistent with the Wernerian 
arrangement. Ail this shows how very impexfect that arrange- 
ment is, notwithstanding its pretended infallibility. 

One of the circumstances which must strike eveiy one In con- 
sidering the facts above described, is the alternation of salt anff 
fresh-water productions, which seems so little to agree with any 
thing that tlieory can suggest. The successive changes of levin 
tiiat must thus have taken place, are very hard to be under- 
stood; and, whether they are to be ascribed to the ldterna1S^ 
rising and foiling of the land, or to the alternate ficDiog or ri^ 
ing of the sea, are discussions on which we have not leisure to 
enter, and about which we are not prepared to decide. The Pa- 
risian strata contain, however, undeniable proofs, and the on^ 
such proof that has yet appeared, that the r^tive level of the sea 
' 9Jidla&d lias been more than once changed, even in the later geo- 
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logre&l periods, in opposite difedionsj ih'a ’Aat tlicire i4 
•a vibration backwura and for ward,' iii what 'topis' to us of all' 
,thin|;8 ‘the most steiiihst, arising from catikbs '^oiit which brO* 
can only form iipperibet conjcctdixs. ' ' 

The existence of species, and Oven genera, of aniriials in tlib 
Very lianote ages of ine tvorid, tliat are novv'unkhown, has already 
been inforred from tliC' examination of the bones contained in. 
tltesestrata; «nd svet|g|e glad to present nap rCadersVith so'mucli 
neenrafe information concerPing the substances in whicli' those 
bones are fou'nd. It is not a little curious to consider, that since 
these animals existed, the land on which they dwelt has been a- 
gain immersed under the waters of the ocean, and has remained 
BO king under it as to be now covered by a bed of oystcr~slicJl<j 
two thick beds of sandstone, and die hard silicious rock," which 
constitutes the Milstonc fo!rniation. Far back as this reaches^ 
w'itli regard to the natniul history of the earth, the deposition 
of the strata in which these bones arc contained, nay, oven of 
the chalk, the bas's-of the w'hole, is recent, conipareii with the 
rocks of intennclliute or priihniy formation. 

In the bones cotitnitied in die Plaster or Gj’jisum formaliori, 
we have the most ancient inotiuments of land' animals t^at are*' 
yet known to exist, and on account of their great uiitiqiiUy it 
is perhaps less wonderful that they resemble so little any of die, 
animals now inhabiting the eardi. The genera and species of^ 
animals that inhabit tlds globe arc evidently subject to change 
some are entirely eXtiPgtiished.— ‘As bid species perish, do new 
species rise up ? Is thwe roifte secret law of animal reproduc- 
tion by which -thelc' is -a succession of ipecies in the course of 
ages, as there is ofindiyldi:^ iti the course of years ! — 'I’he mind ’ 
is Ipst amid the uhccgfain- li^ts arid gigantic images that pass, 
b^reit} and, bn a#itl^ing fobfo a fearful dream, scesnotnii^ 
reali .but one mystciy mbfe added to the thousands that are 
already around it : 

WehaVebeford observed, thaf the descriptions given in this 
Fssay are ftee foom theoty, and cniiBned to the facts observed, 
or their’ cbnse^icnces. In 'a geological discussion, 

this aBlbbEhtS''to a very great enoomium; and it would Ire strictly . 
ap|^icablb‘ol!i prescut'occasion.if it were nut k>r the use of. 

did word tbuMA-TJON, which it is difficult to clear 
of ^ thboreti^l im^ft. It signifies, no doubt, literally no- 
thing. a body formed by the actfon of some piiysi- 

cal'fagetot send, it may be said, that tliis is exact!}' that which / 
nitist be Uiidersjtbod of the forms noiv pressed by'*ail tho^ 
bodies around !lis, 'kt perfod'tif time the acquisiiioft' 
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of tboBe forms is 8up|:)osed to hi^ token place. Qut though 
the word formation literally simiilies no more than this, it is. 
never used in geologpr but wim a reference to dnie. When 
rocks are said to be <n the same it is understood that 

they were formed at the same epocha» ns w^ as by the same a- 
gent ; and the contrary is understood when the ibhnations are 
said to lie different. The .French naturalists themselves give 
this exfdanation of the terms. Now it certainly would, be nmre 
philosophical to describe minerals by the extenud characters 
themselves, dtan by conclusions deduced from those ebarao 
ters. What is it that induces us to refer different mmeral bo- 
dies to the same or different epochas ? Let the obsavcr de- 
scribe this tonieihiiigy whatever it lie ; and let him leave to an- 
other place any inference to be drawn from it. It is thus that 
tlie history of Nature should be written — thus that It should be 
kept separate from theory — and it is not till this is done that 
such history can lead witli certainty to the truth. The fact how- 
ever is, that language is but iil provided with terms adapted to 
this sort of description. The mind passes so rapidly from exter- 
nal characters to Uiat which it conceives diem to signify, that it 
hardly rests at all upon the former, and is not always at the pains 
to give them names. This method of proceeding is very w4l ad- 
apted to the ordinary business of life, where we are, in general, 
more concerned about die things that are signified, than about 
the signs which point diem out. In philosophy, however, it is 
often quite otherwise. When the thing signifira is hot ob^ons, 
and is not to be found out but by the compwison of many in- 
stances, and ail extensive induction from pi^culars, there is no 
surer barrier against the discovery ttS tram dian those imperfee- 
dons of language which force us to a premature interpretation 
of the signs, before a due comparistm of instances can be made. 
It is however very difficult to find a substitute for the wttfd 
Jbrmatim not liable to the same objecdons with itsdf The 
torm might perhaps be rendered quite innocent, if it were un- 
derstood to signify a collecdoii of mineral bodies formed by the 
same physkd agent operadng in die same or amilor circum- 
stances. No rtnerenoe ia to be understood to the nature of the 
anant, whether fire or water, or both togethre, — nor to the dme 
swen tb^ operated, w'uch is left to be cdle^ed fifmn other con- 
tt^radbns. 

As to the mtternal iqipearances fhmv wideh we' are to ^ 
nominate formatfons the same or diffen^, they must dqiehd 
pn a' certain simiktfity in character end position, which w3l 
iaqaire to be precM^ dsfiaed. CoM^gaeos formadone era 
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not to be accounted- diiforent, unless the change from the 
pile to tbc otlier .be , distinctly marked, and be' not made by 
insendble gradation. I'o this circumstance,, the audiors of 
tills Essay nave been peculiarly attentive ; and we believe that 
the term which we ore now speaking of has hardly ever belbrc 
been so cautiously employed. 

As we, cannot but consider the survey of the Parisian strata 
as a work drawn up .in very exact conformity to the rules which 
should guide the composition of natural history ; so we venture 
to recommend it as a model deserving to be carefully studied 
and followed in all similar inquiries. Great variations in the 
application .of the mefood will be necessary when the coun- 
tries arc o.f a very diiSerent nature; ns where. the strata are 
vertical — where they belong to the intermediate or to the primary' 
series of rocks — and where they are not characterized by organic 
remains. There it would become necessary, in order to ascer- 
tain the identity of formations, to attend to the nature of the 
i^hrystals or regularly formed bodies which the rocks may con- 
tain ; and great care must also be taken to note the inclination, 
the stretch, and the inflexions of the strata. 

The epuntry abobt London would aflbrd an excellent subject 
for the application of these methods. Its situation in some re- 
meets is similar to that of Paris. It is in the midst of a chalk 
formation, — perhaps the same which is found .in Picardy, and 
in tlic very tract we have b^n describing. However that be, 
the chalk of England is extensive and varied enough to afford 
a sufficient subject for a mineral survey, similar to that of which 
we have just given an account. The counties -of Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, grjeat pari of 'Wiltshire, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
i^e, Bedfordshire, .ire . known, to consist of chalk, which by a 
cximmunication, perhaps, not evcoy where visible, seOms to-ex- 
tend into the southern an.d parts of Yorkshire. It mijght, 

^wnver, be suffudent to include, in a mineral survey, the por- 
^on of this extensive tract that is in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. 'Ihe deep welk that have been sunk in many dif>. 
forent parts of that tract, must already have afforded much va- 
luable in^xpudion about the snccession of .the strata. It would 
be ej^pG^y necessary to att^d to the species of marine objects 
opnbui^ m the chalk $ mid the study, of mineral conchology- 
wouH be an in^spensable preliminary for entering on this in- 
yest^^on. i .1^ such an inquiry, m^y epi^atical 
oe» might receive a sath&ctoiy, solutioa.. I&ine lig^, for ex- 
ample, ihight be' thrown on the origin of thoee masses^of flinty 
foi^ in such abundance, and extcnduig to sa& a depth,* 
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At Blackheath, and many other parts of the chalk, country. We 
have been accustomed to consider these as formed ^m the wiute 
of the chalk strata which, in the valleys uid the basins of the 
rivers, seems to have taken place to a great extent. ' Many mi- 
neralogists, however, are by no means of that opinion ; and the 
truth might perhaps lie ascertained by the facts which' a minertil 
survey wpuld bring to light. The account of the vertical strata 
of chalk in the hie of Wight, in which an ingenious and en- 
lightened observer is now said tQ be engaged, will contribute 
greatly ib the more accurate knowledge of me chalk formation 
of England, and would nintcrinlly assist in the survey which we 
now venture to recommend. But much time and pains must 
be employed, and much comparison of one part witn another, 
before any general conclusious can lie established. We have 
heard of a section of the mineral strata betwran London and 
Brigiithelmstoue, in which the author has been bold enough to 
set down the position and the chai'acters of fifteen different strata- 
that lye under the chalk ; with all which he became accjuuinted 
in three journeys that he made from London to Briglithelm- 
stone, on the top of the mail-coach. The French philosophers, 
<re believe, did not travel with quite so much rapidity, wlien 
tliey drew the eleven sections that are mentioned- above; nor 
did Sir Henry Enulefieed, wc presume, when he examined 
the Needles in the Isle of Wight. 

'Hie country round Edinburgh affords very good scope for a 
survey of the same kind ; and we geologists of that city would 
perhaps be more usefully employed in the execution of it, than 
in the theoretical discussions in which Ithey have sometimes been 
so warmly engaged. Edinburgh is situated toward one edge 
of an extensive tract of carboniferous strata, such as in the lon- 
guageof Werner compose an independent cool formation. From 
under these strata, which in ^neral ore ncarfy horizontal, and of 
which the series reaches to an unknoYm deptli, the inferior or 
more ancient rock emerges, and forms, a hifly or mountainous 
barrier, which surrounds them on all the sides where they are 
not terminated by the sea. On the north, this barrier consist^ 
of a ridge, which, springing from the extensive group the 
Ochils on the west, passes abng the southwn bank of the Tay, 
and forms the hilly country on the nordi side of Fifediire. 
This ridge cuts oft' the coal ; that is, the rocks which constitute 
it, rise up from under theKxial formation, and gradually assuming 
a more erect position, after several changes, unite' at last with the 
great prknaiy mass of the Grampians. 

Bb2 
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On going round ^toward the west, we find the coal strata first 
cii*cumBcri]^ed by the group of the Ochils olready mentioned^ 
and afterwards by that part of the Grampian chain which ad- 
vances the farthest to the south* On iiie west the boundary is 
not evident; and it remains, we believe, to be determined, whe- 
Aer the coal strata of the east side of the Island connect them- 
selves with those of the west, and have, of consequence, in that 
direction, no 4^ther boundary than the Atlantic. 

On the south the coal country is bounded by the Lammer- 
muir ridge, which crosses Scotland from north-cast to south- 
west, and consists of transition rocks tliat rise from under the 
horizontal strata. Connected with this ridge at its base, the 
double line of • the : Pentlands advances within a few miles 
of Edinburgh, making a deep indenture in the coal countiy. 
Before the cool strata reach the foot of the Lammermuir ridge, 
at their south-east extremity, they are cut put by the red sand- 
stone, the oldest or the lowest of the secondary rocks, whicli here 
rises to the surface, and limits the coal country in this quarter. 
The coal strata are indeed often bounded by the elevation of the 
dder of the secondary rocks, and are seldom permitted to re- 
pose directly on the tnmsition or primary formations. On the 
east and north*east the coal country seems to run into the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

This extensive tract would afford room for much investigaticxi 
in the enumeration of the coal strata, and the comparison of 
those in different parts of this great field with one anotlier. The 
edge-seams of the coal, and die concomitant strata, on the south 
of JEdinburgh, where th^ have acquired a position almost verti- 
cal; the intersection of. uie strata in so many places, by pow^- 
fal dykes of greenstone and basaltes ; the great masses or hills of 
these rocks which are scattered about in so great a number, afid 
apparently with so little connexion; die relation of the seconds 
ary strata to the interm^iate or primary, with which they are 
every where surrounded :«^die accurate description of all these 
phenomena, could not but lead to the most interesting condu- 
siotts. 

^ When many such surv^s, in parts of the ^obe remote from 
one another, and very different in^ their nature, diaJl be obtained 
and dfiigenily compared, there , can be little doubt that die true 
theory m th| raihml kkigdom will spontaneously emerge. 
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-Art. Vll. £r Tentaminibm Mttrini Puero/mm in Sdata 
gia JBdinefui Frovaiiorum Eheetaf 'Anna Mooccxii. 12m(ib 
pp. 116. Edinburgh. 1812. ^ 

/^UR learned readers in the South, we fear, will look up<m 
tills title>page aa the herald of a very barc&ced imposr 
tare. Latin verses by Sec^h schoolboys ! — a printed voliuue of 
metrical tliemcs by infants of Edinburgh / — die , thing, they will 
exclaim, is physically iuipo8siblo>->aiid the verses must eitho* be 
a mere tissue of blunders, or they must have been stolen from the 
body of some murdered Etonian i To say the truth, we had stHne 
misgivings ourselves, on the first appearance of this publication $ 
and proceeded to make the inquiries that were incumbent on us 
as guardians of the literary ^lohcc, not without appreliension 
that all Was not as it should be. The result, however, has been 
perfectly satisfactory } and we can now assure our said learned 
readers of the South, upon our own credit, as well as that of the 
Editor, that the volume befiire them consists of verses really and 
truly written by boys educated at the High School oS Edin- 
burgh ; — and moreover, by boys under the age of fifteen, — no 
one of whom had so much as thought of making verses eighteen 
months ago. The structure of the lines, too, appears to us to 
be in general exceedingly accurate ; — and we question whetlier 
the jealousy of English criticism will be able to detect half a 
dozen false quantities in the whole collection. This is an era 
in our national history, we are well qware, which will mortify 
the pride of Englishmen far more dum the defeat at , Bannock- 
burn } and rmse us much higher in their estimation than all the 
publications of Hume, SmiUi Robertson : — and though, fiur 

our own parts, we must confess, that we cannot bring ourselves 
to look upon it exactly in this light, we are glad to have so good 
an opportunity of making a few calm observations cn a suEgeot 
of some little importance to the cause of good leamii^. 

It is notorious, that there has long been a great diffirence 
between the discipline of English and Scotch schools, with' 
regaid to the composition of Latin verses. In the prindpal 
seminaries of England, this exercise is an important and- lead- 
ing object : and engrosses a large proportion td* time and tn> 
lent. It forms, ind^, the principal standard by which.a.boy^a 



hnnours are bestowed on successful exertions in this fevoured 
department ^fcumstances which have cherished in our South- 
ern neighbours a sensibilify to lofljgs'aud skortSt and a horror of 
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blunders in prosody, with which we on this side of the Tweed 
have been ^perhaps too little disposed to sympathize. Among 
us, the practice of Latin versification, though once common, has 
long been utterly neglected. Not long after the death of Bu- 
chanan, the last and most iUustrious of our- Scodsh Latin poets, 
the decay of poesy was felt and regretted by the constitutional 
guardians of education : but so far is there from being any 

g round for imputing this faQing ofl fo the inflnenfce of the Pres- 
yterian Establishment, that we find it seriously complained of 
in the meetings of the Church, who accordiiigl3»^ adopted the 
following overture, in the General Assembly ‘ That 

‘ for the remedie of the great decay of Poesie, and of abilitie 
‘ to make verse, and in respect of the common igjiorance of 
* prosodic, no schoolmaster be admitted to teach a grammar 
* school, in burghs, or othe-r considerable parodies, but such 
^ as, after examination, shall be found skiliiill in the Latine 
* tongue, not only for prose, but also for verse. * * 

No permanent effect, however, seems to have been produced 
by this injunction : The making of verses, and,' what is an al- 
most necessary consequence, attention to prosody, continued to 
dediiie, till at length many not contemptible scholars in other 
respects, openly set quantity at defiance, and maintained that, 
as we are ignorant of the true Roman pronunciation, it is a 
matter of indifference whether we make a particular syllable 
long or short. Of late years, indeed, this heresy has been ab- 
jured, and laudable attention has been paid to prosody in our 
principal schools : but the practice of versification, so far from 
Deing generally resumed, is still vilified by many, upon grounds 
not much more tenable than those upon which its iinjiortance 
has, in other quarters, been so extravagantly magnified. 

Conceiving these different views of the subject to be both iifi 
some degree erroneous, we shall endeavour briefly to state,. 
What appear to us to be the real advantages of this species of 
exercise ; and, secondly^ WKat seems to be its proper rank Or 
place in the business of a great school. 

' The most obvious. Chough by 'no means the most import- 
ant benefit likely to result from die exercise in question, is an in- 
timate' knowledige of prosody and of the various measure and 
melody of Latin* verse. That this is a thing worth acquiring, 
if the price be not too great — ^that since boys are employed in 
reading llie Litin poets, they ought to be made ilc^uainted with 
'the stitseture of the verse they employ — secured a^irist blunder- 
ing in quantity,; aind awakened as much as possible to the pd*- 
lieption of harmonious Versification, are positions so evidently 
true, that nothing but mere pr^^ce or polemic petulance could 
ijnduce any one to contest them." 
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Now, with regard to the knowledge of Prosody, we allow 
that by the help of Latin rules, continual scanning, and a strong 
and tenacious memory, a boy may be secured, eveii without die 
habit of making verses, against frequent or very flagrant breaches 
of quantit\\ But this security, 'we conceive^ will be purchased 
at a much greater expense of time and labour, and held by a 
fer more precarious tenure, than if, with a moderate portion of 
prosody rules, he had been practically drilled to the mechanical 
part of versification. As to the other point— an acquaintance 
with the measure and melody of I^atln verse, we conceive k to be 
absolutely unattainable, by schoolboys at least, without the ha- 
bit of composing verse themselves. . They may be perfeptly mas- 
ters, of the rules of prosody, and able to scan fluently and ao*- 
curately, and yet be total strangers to all that constitutes the 
charm of Virgifian and Horatian versification. We have witness- 
ed an experiment pretty decisive of this point, made on a class of 
Id-O boys : They had for years been in the almost daily habit of 
scanning, and giving rules for the quantities ; the nature of 
nonsense verses ^ had been explained to them: and yet,' when 
they were required to write four of these within an hour, not 
one of the whole number succeeded $ some blundering in one 
thing, some in another ; but all, without exception, in that cae- 
sural cadence, so indispensable to the melody of verse. 

On the other hand, when a boy is accustomed to versify, he 
must recur so often to his gradus^ or to the poets he has read, 
to satisfy himself with regard to a particular syllabic, that the 
doubtful quantities become indelibly fixed rin his memory. He 
must err, too, so frequently in the. structure of his lines, and be 
informed of Jhis failure, either by his own ear, in comparing 
them with the ancients, or by the correction of the Mai>.ter, that 
he insensibly acquires a certain tact, or rapid and instinctive 
perception of what is harsh and unmusical, and consequently of 
what is flowing and harmonious in verse. It must be obvjous 
to eveiy one at all acquainted with the subject, how much his 
relish for the Roman poets will be improved, wlien, from his 
own experience, his mind is aware of the diflSciilties in the exe^ 
cution, and his ear alive to the charm that results from overcom- 
ing them. 

The practice of making Latin versed, is also one of 'the 

* nothing satirical, as some of our readers may perhaps 

imagine, in this appellation ; . nor has it the least- reference to the 
works of the ingenious An^a Matilda, or any other living poet or 
poetess. Nonsense verses are merely iuch combinations of words 
tajeen at xandom from a. Latin author,^ as, fhpugh void of meaning, 
shall be accurate in the quanUt^ and cadence. 
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,aioBte^tu|J4QepD9 of extending a bo^’s geaecal acqiuwtpice 
with the languaw. To have a ocar cpiim>tiuD of toe idea he 
means to embody^ is but a small pait of the duty imposed on 
him. The necessity of conveying it in a certain jneasure, sub- 
ject to a number of rigorous and arbitraty Jawe*. forces Idm^ to 
. nave recourw to every variety of expression and construction 
which the authority of the Poets will justi^. Of all the .toms 
toat present themselvea, one only is employed rbut not un- 
firequendv, in his way to it, he makes acquaintance with a numT 
her of others, which furange themselves in the storehouse of 
memory for future use. And all this research— this consultation 
of poets, gmduseSi and dictionaries, is performed with a degree 
of interest, and a keenness attention, which he never puts 
forth in the prepansUnn of -a common lesson, and which we do 
not believe could be excijted by any other contrivance. 

, It is with the Poets, of course, more particularly, that this 
exercise makes.him fitrailiar. As much of them as he has hi- 
therto read, is summoned up or referred to ; he levies contri- 
budons from all quarters ; whatever bears in any degree upon 
. the theme set, is selected; and, after such alterations and adap- 
tations, as may suit his purpose, and obviate the charge of mere 
,viCopying, is incorporated widi his own matter. Thus a ytvy 
. powerml species of machinery is set at work, to stamp, in dur- 
able characters, on the youthful mind, the finest passages of the 
ancients, aqd to cherish that richness and enthusiasm of classi- 
cal allusion, .which is npt among the least .advantages of a liber-* 
al education. ^ . 

This leads us to notice a third, and the most important, per- 
haps, of all the uses ..of this kind of schpol-exercise — the ge- 
neral improvem^t of intellect, and evolution of the fepuloesy 
' whiph ore produced . in this way more eflfectually than m any 
othw that could be attempted at. the satpe period cd* life. No 
! poner is a toeme or subject of verses announced tlian the ^y’s 
imagination is immediatdy employed in collecting fresh ideas, 
ne>v-modelling those he hod before, or working upon the few 
hints the MaSer may. have thrown out: He not only glances 
bach on all he has ^read.'in school, but js. eager to turn up 
every bO(dc in hia 6wn_ language, whether in . poetry or prose, 
timt. seems likely to giv# mm information, or suggest matter 
for his purpose; and when he .has all his matmrials before 
, him, ^h^ jiujgmmit is called upon ip determine what is fit 
fl^ Im purp^s,. and to airaqgeit .in ^ iqost strikiqg audlu- 
mimuu order, ^ It fe in this way toe eimreise wp speak of 
wipm toe bsitoilimB .of sphoplemiP^ing move than a mere ester- 
,«on of pmmqty ; it.madaiihoyto>>hiiik, to read,, and to 
* ttUB his readmg to aocMipf ; toot aaoustoms him to disetimir 
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jMte 8n4 sdlectj that it urges the young ftculto to tctivitj^ 
snd.teaches diem to go in quest i^kitow^ge: . . ' 

cpus jjuerof ma/uiratgue mn/om '« • 

Erudit. ittfirmas vt sua mater aves> X^itu 
In $hort, that it gives to the mind, if we may be allowed die 
metsphor, that summer-fallowing, wliich prepareB‘it>for rearing 
to a plentiful maturity the seed diet may afterwards be sown. 

We come now to' consider what place verse exerc^ ought to 
-hold in toe business of a great school. In order to deciw this 
point, it may be proper to premise, that there are three piino^pid 
stages in the discqilme of versc-mtddng. 'llie first and loweiit is 
toe putting together of what is called nontense verses^ It U intended 
by tois exercise, which has bem toe object of a gopd deal dT ri- 
dicule &r more unmeaning than the verses then^ves, to haU- 
toate a boy to the application of his rules -prosody, end to 
tune his ear to a perception of toe metre. The second stage is 
the construction of what are termed sense verses. In thiaexer* 
cise, a literal translation of a few verses is dictated, divided into 
lines corresponding to toe Latin ; and the boy proceeds, wito the 
assistance of -his gradus and dictionary, to turn it into the mea- 
sure required. This is not, like the last, a simple exerdse in 
prosody, but requires some industry and dexterity in fiudiing 
the proper phrase, and adapting -it to the verse. The third, and 
by far the highest stage of prepress, because, in addition to the 
foregoing qualities it requires invendmi and imagination, is, to 
write a copy of verses on a given sulyeet, with nothing to guide 
toe writer but his own understanding, and a few suggestiems 
perhaps of the Master’s. ' - 

The two first of .these stages we think' attainable, dt toe pro- 
per time, by almost cveiy schoolboy ; and as they secure many 
toe beiumts we have detailed, witoout enctoiwming upon- the 
^ time that should be devoted to more important busine^ Uicy 
oimht, we think, to fonn pmt of the gmieral discipline, imd 
to oe enforced by the orduiaiy sanedoas 'and pmialtie»,of ^ 
school. The case, however, we apprtocndi 'U quite different 
with regard to toe third and highest species of ekbretse, wh^ 
we have no hesitation in pronounciog by for the most 
of all toe tasks that are. usually imposed upon schoottxiy** ' 'To 
compose tolerably— « task whito many grown men find "to 
in their mother touguc-^ot only in a foreign lauguegea- but in 
the poetical measure ja£ that language— <requin!s. 
more exertion of mim than the Latin-'.Eiiglisb -and' ^ngfoih- 
ldtin-,versi(ms that f<»in thexndinary exercises of our grapmMT 
It is so difficult, .indeed, that n'sraatt prqportkm 
of too piqiils of a greet sobool con cvm^ be hipn^t, by Mqr 
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mana^mebt, to acquire the faculty. . If, -therefore, we insist 
upon every scholar making Latin verses firom his own sens6t 
tlic necessary consequence will be; eidier to multiply the pu- 
nishments to an immoderate degree, or to force the dull boys 
to get their verses written for them by the clever. The former 
ci>n60quenCe is dcploraUe enough : the latter, we conceive to 
be still more pernicious. It enures one set of boys to syste- 
matic deception, at which the Masters themselves are obliged 
to connive ; and another set it so overloads with drudgery of 
this kind,, undertake!) from motives of friendship or interest, 
that th^ acquire a habit of slovenly composition; and fall at 
last into a knack of taking verses together in a sort of impro- 
visatore style, very unfovourable to solid intellectual improve- 
ment. ' An undue proportion of their time also, is thus devoted 
to an employment, which it is certainly possible to overdo : and 
various other evils result, of which we can now offer but an 
imperfect enumeration. 

'Fhe principle being once laid down, that all the scholars 
must go through the ordeal of verse-making, it lieconies neces- 
sary, in the arrangement of school business, to allot such a 
portion of time to this most. difficult exercise, as the average 
capacity of boys - may ^pear to require — a portion which is 
soon found to bo y'ery considerable, llie other business of 
^course is starved: prose composition is comparatively little 
practised ; and a sui^irisingly small quantity of the classics is 
read, in proportion to the -age and pro^ss of tlic boys. E- 
ven in the little that is read, the pupil is not trained to that 
whdesome and invigorating exercise of mind, wjiich elaborates 
the meaning of an author by patient and solitary study, — ^but is 
spared the exertion of any faulty but memory, by the certainty 
of hearing the lesson of next day ciUistmed over night by tbs’ 
Master in his pupil’s room. Every ^ing, in short, is made to bend 
to Verses : Translation of the best, autliors, in all the variety of 
close and free' interpretation, and with all possible illustration 
of mythology, geography, and antiquities, which has always 
been justly oon^dered os the standard business dS.our grammar 
achfxds, » depressed, in many of those of England, info a sub- 
i»dtnate exercise by the overwhelming necessity of verses : and, 
insteid of e:]q[>loring the rich inines of ^tiqnity, the boy is 
■ condenned to beat aboOt the narrow circle of bis own ideas ; 
or, secure 'of Itfing furnished with a ready-made copy by some 
^le friend, is left to employ the allotted, time in strenuous 
idleness. > . ' 

J ke ronedy we would propose, to correct this disturbing 
ence of vers^ is to make the most difficult stage of their 
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composition an exercise for the higher hoys only of a form or 
class, and lo have it done in addition to the ordinal^ school-bu- 
siness : — in other words, not to insist upon every blockhead 
writing verses, or stretching his rickety understanding upon 
this iron bed ; but to make it a voluntary exercise, accompany- 
ing, however, (he performance of it with such honourable dis- 
tinction, and substantial reward, as shall make it an object of 
ambition to every boy who has talents to entitle him to a place 
among the fovoured few. . One great advantage of this method 
is, that it enables the master to calculate the general business on 
a more comprehensive scale ; because, in the distribution of em- 
ployment and time to the whole doss, it will not be necessaiy 
to reserve any for this sort of verse exercise. It 'will be per- 
formed in that surplus of time which a clever boy always has 
to dispose of, and which is thus redeemed from idleness, and 
funded for the use of his future life. It is a work of superero- 
gation, extorted by strong stimuli from the natural indolence 
of those boys to whom the every-day business of the school 
cannot afford sufficient occupation. The proposed arrange- 
ment, then, while it enables the Master to translate a great deal 
more wfth the body of the class, opptis a career, boundk^ss ns hu- 
man genius itself, to those youthful talents, which, when cramp- 
ed and bound down to the ordinary march of a great school, 
are sure to be wastetl in restlessness and mischief. The latter/v 
qualities, general as they arc in great schools, particularly among 
boys of genius, arc in most cases symptomatic of something 
morbid in the discipline of the seminary, or the management 
of the Master, rather than in the boy himself. Give a boy busi- 
ness and incitement, and he will find^ equal pleasure in using 
the faculties of his mind, as in exercising the muscles of his 
body. 

The practicability and good effects of the sj’stem we arc re- 
commending, are still le^ss hypothetical than tlie evils of that 
we contend against. The verses in the little volume before us 
have been produced, in the High School of Edinburgh, under 
the very circumstances ’ we have described. Whatever its in- 
trinsic merits may be (of which we shall speak presently), it 
puts in its claim to our indulgence at least,* as the first produce 
of a soil hitherto almost unemtivated, and in 'many places over- 
run with weeds. We have in the preface, not the Utopian no- 
tiona of a speculatist, calculating effects upon data that are 
doubtful, but the plain matter-of-fiu:t statements of a practical 
man. ^ He is engaged in superintending a school of nearly TOQ 

^ The gentleman to whom we imw allude, w,e understand to be 
Mr Pillans, the present* head Master, or Rector as we call him, 
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.toys ) aiiid'oandaets, him«e]f> the education of somewhat mmie 
than' w flfUi pait that number, who are put under his im^ 
mediate care about the age of tw^e <H’-tiuKeen, and r^nain 
with ‘him two years. About a year and a half bdR»e the pub» 
Ikaden of the Teatamna, we are g^en to uudeistand, he bei> 
gan CO train the higher boys to the making of -nonsense and 
sense verses in sehotM } devoting to that object only those serws 
■ and odd en^ of time which were enmjoyed in drilling t£« 
lower :to<iy8 in the lesson of the day. % degrees, he cncou- 
raged them to add ‘a fev lines of their own to seme whidi be 
him dictated ; and at last gave out themes for. original compo- 
sition. These were generaly set on Saturday $ the verses to 
be shown up on Tuesday or Wednesday morning. Among o- 
dier encouragements, the boys- who gave up verses were ex- 
empted from some k^n oe exercise required from the rest of 
die dass, but of little in^rtance to them. The subject waa 
given -out without any injunction on particular, boys to write, 
or any denundation ef penalty aminst those who should not : 
*nie exerdses wore collected on tiw ajqpointed mmrning by the 
hted boy; looked over, diaracteriaed, and returned by the 
master next mdrning to corrected. If tliey were particulaiw 
fy'good, thqr w«re mmitionra as sudi in presence ef die class, 
hung up in the room for the inspection of all, and the writer 
occasionally allowed an hournr two to play. Those boys near 


of this great seminary, w^ was appointed to this important trfRce 
on' Ae death of the celebrated Dr Adam, about two years ago. 
Besides the great improvement hi the articie of vencHnsdeing, which 
is'detailed in the text, it is wopeHo mention, Uiat-thiS eminent taads. 
ei'has canted the study or dm Greek language mudi. farther, than 
hjj it done in this sebooL . At his last public m^minatios^ 

wirioQS pBpib, to wbmn .the.verT alphabet had been adfcnown but 
ten moihhs bdR[^ publidy read and translated any part of the. New 
Testament ad aaerturam Um, besides giving a complete graounatied 
andyris of dllm words that neenrred. Among the mpst^ radical 
md irnportamii howevier, of all. his improvements,, we me inclined 
CoresAoU dmt paiEtid adoptiiopjd. Mr. Lancaster’s ^steni of teach-, 
iug .byMmutpm* hi oonsequ^M o£ whidi, Ke.'W. enaUed to do 
Wery -nspily twsnito.tmwr M.mi^ as could jMsnbly been done 
sdl&iatsomf smm ednS^anCe. The.dmaus of his plko' could not 
ondly be bcou|^ withhi t!ie jcwimttsk of a' Note >biit the tesnlt is, 
tteAevdy tn^imual boy, in if class 'dr fbrm of 160 / hr now eriled 
yq d thdrous^fy exiiibhiea,^it IdSst twb dr'ftewi dates every daji^ 
df.beim Idtibf tweliteHiiihe'dayn'to'hmcdve or otmatsw- 
attention; WiS^a'toitiC-'ofhiifostty end om ufatio p isdtSused 
thi^^ the wholObd^ inhMMd'of hateg oonfinedL as fiarmarly; hs 
n.great degree, to die boys near the head of die school. 
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dve head of the c^ast who did not present verseSt sulfered no, 
greater punishment than the loss ofro -sii^fe place forfeited ao 
the bojr below who had shown tip a copy; 

In no instance' (and we giadly Muention a foot so mudi to 4hc 
honour of oar ‘ydnns dountrynieiit e^edaliy in a case yfhm 
flowing has been re^oned indispensable) in no tme instance was 
corpor^ chastisement inflicted, either by woyof stimulus to writo 
vmves, OT' punishment for the want of them. Yet, these msaasy 
and never expecting verses from those who wme anidiJe to 
write them, eighteen or twenty boys, about the head of the claast 
scarcely ever fkited to show upoopie8.-~-Such is the dfectnpoa; 
ingenuous minds of gentiemlaniike treatment, honourable emn- 
latKWi— * Uauiumque arrecta cupido, "'^These verses were of vw* 
rious degrees ' of mmrit ; but each bore a distinctive character 
that cotud not be mistaken. It was- scarcely possible, indeed, 
for verses to be given; every boy having liM hands full with 
his own; and, among so tmaU a ntun&r, detection was in* 
evitable. 


We do mean to generalize this individnid instance, so 
for as to sayjfwhat of 150 boys, from twelve .to fourteM years 
of age, who have gone through the same preparation, , wc me 
in no case to Ifxdtfor moce than eighteen or twenty papaldfl vi 
writing verses from dirir own sense, and doing all tM ordinaiy 
business besides. Tlte nomber, we have no doubt, mi^ be , 
increased, by perfecting the previous disdpKne; tbou^, we 
are disposed to think, not to any considerable amount. It will 
vary, of course, foom yew to year, as wdl from the difibrenees 
of prqwratery trailing, as from the varying proportion boys 
of talent. But we cannot he^ thinkug, on the whole, .diat aa 
incalculable good must result, both to masters and piqpila, from ' 
any arraitoemmit that confines the compositkm sni vmses to dm 
higher and more ambitions boys. The Master will be saved the 
irksome, thankku, and onprofltifole labour of liddng into ahqpe> 
the unseemly productions « dull fdodden, whose iadiist^,.;<ni- 
^e other hand, is turned into channels more likd|y to-be oath 
ful. ' Mnch fraud an^ flogging, and linworthy •connivaiice. wiU 


; YTO 's f f 






nious puniduaent, the writinjg of verses will be raked to Ua|M«»> 
^ chatocter^-H>f an ennobhi^ and elegant exercke^reserved 
w die able and assidiieiis 8timeDt---perfamed from die tworik 
kudaUe- motitC8~-HUi4-cew8ided with honourable dutinction,- 


Of tbk deserindcn.are aS versea tbat gain a boy credit^ or dw 
hhn good-: WiW, then,, uss^-op wim|png a few meagre, lines! 
frem JMid-beundbeaBM, -by i0ana diat would be flw more use-, 
eforeeted to dmconanon/itaskMiaief transladng the claasfesjl. 
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Tke V^iae now before ns 'contains a series of verses on 
twenty diffident thffloe^ or sabjects; 'I%ese themes follow one ' 
anot^r, according t6 the order of the time mhen they were set, 
frmn the commencement of 'the school SeSsktfi; "Jn.October 1811, 
till the breaking np at the Hedtdays, in Angntf lStS. — ^The 'pro- 
ductions of two, three, and sometimes a8 ’mi^’'ais 6 or 8'boys 
on the same subjert, ai^ inserted under each tiw. By the fer- 
. mer of these arrangm'ents, a' setde is furnished for measurii^ 
the progress of the pupils, during the year, by comparing 'their 
earlier with* ihdr later productions, both as to quantity and 
quality. By the latter, the diversities of thought and associa- 
tion in youthful minds, working on ' the same materials, are 
Inonght immediately under our view j— circumstances which 
give the work some value, as a history of mind. 

We do not profess, in generah to have much patience for 
those juvenilities in verse, which, having first outraged modesty 
appearing in print, next lay elaiiu to x>uf indulgence, as the 
unpretending productions of slender youths of sixteen.' '■ The boiok 
before us may fairly be exempted from the swidjl^g censure 
which die public are dis'posed to bestow on such fanle effusions. 
It is not pushed into notice by the overweening conceit of its au-. 
thors, but given to the public by their instructor $ and by him,> 
not as the preternatural offiipring of individual precocity, but as 
tl^the natural result of a svstem of discipline on a certain class or 
description of boys. The verses it contains, are not the over- 
flowings of rural ease and vapid sensibility, but the strenuous ef- 
forts of minds just ripening into manly and vigorous action. 
Even though we found m^ng, Aerefore, eidier Very new in 
thought, or very exquisite in versification, 'still we should be 
sorry to confound them Uridi the wonderful works of which we 
have b^^ speaking}' and we dre confident our philosophicid 
readers will contemphte the faint, biit increasing light that pro- 
ceeds from the naturaVdawn of the understanding, with foelings- 
of a hig h ^ir kind, than those with which they view the passing 
Maze of a nteteor. . 

In taking a general view of these compositions, we should 
say^ that . t^y oisplay. conrideraola fo^ of thought, and pro- 
n^, at least, of originality, i& our young countrymen ; toge- 
ther a very creditaUe acquaintance with the Iragqage in 
vriiich they are written. We were partieuWly struck with^ ^ 

I fibweht allariqps to passages of the, clasriq^ and. the felicity 
wim which, in numerous iougances, those passi^ are ^red 
and adapted to a difl^m^ meaimre,-^. caeuuMlaiice indicating 
a camriete posse^pidn of the bonks that had been 

rwPffi school. The following raes, jhr example, on the late 
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arrival of springs appear to us to be thoroughly imbued with thia 
spirit; ana show the writer to have read the first. GeorgiC' of 
VirgU to some, purpose. 

^ nU dies nobis tandem exp^ctata jevtsitf v > 

Verque diu populi precibus geniale vocatum 
Instat ; soliciti jam vota audita coloni. 

Nunc Boreas reticet» nec labens montibus amnis 
Sternit verrens homtnumque boumque laboresi 5cc. 

Turn volucres pavldx modulantur carmine voce^, 

Perque diem multam errantes grateque canentes. 

In ramis sylvx patulis se millia condunt. 

Protinus efFossam convertit vomere taurus 
Tellurem, durisque ligonibus ercolit arva 
Rusticusy ct cantu mollit fallitque laborem : 

Tunc sulcis credit Cerealia semina longis. 

Interea sequitur rastrum, finemque labor! 

Imponit. Riguus caelo nunc decidat imber, 

]Lt celebret passim tnagnum natura Parentem ! * p. 61-62. 

We shall content ourselves with one other specimen of this 
kind of befauty, where the author culfc at once from Ovid, Vir- 
gil, and Horace, — though we fear his use olLcingitur is not quite 
dassical. 

* Tempora, Saturno quondam regnante, fuerunt, 

Content us vixit cum bend quisque suo. 

Arte faber dira cum noudum duxerat ensem, 

Nec galex levis, nec clypei usus erat. 

At nunc atra ciet Mars totum bella per orbem. 

Invisa et passim matribus arma sonant. 

Cingitur assiduo miles, durqque laborer 

Quern sonitusq ie tubse.sevaque castra iuvant. ’ p. 12. 

And a little after, when speaking of the soluier — 

< Si moritur, gaudet speraca fine laborum, 

Occidit et cunctis fiebilis usque bonis. 

St vincit, magno aecernoque triumphat honore, 

£t tectus, grato pjsctore, civisamac. ’ p* IS. 

In these, however, and in several other passages, wef are 
awai*e that tlierc is now and tlien a turn of ^preraon, which 
to cars accustomed to. the smoothness and fastidiousness, we 
will not say of classical, but of Etonian versification, may sound 
somewhat sfdrtling, and hazardous, -rtliougli we must confess 
that iii most of the cases where We were inclined to doubt, a 
reference to classical authority justified the expression. They 
arc deficient in the high poKsh, and absolutely classic air which 
we are accustomed to admire in the Musa Etonenses; ond^ 
though*we see in them symptoms of as great vigor of under-' 
stanmngi they aie inferior in t^erseness aim elegance of latini^. 
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Hkxt is H. wonderful that the};' should be so are the pro* 

dacdoBs of ^ys. of fourteenv .fuHer.siX} or at most ci^tteen 
monl^ training to versification; and they arQ'dhe,cr<^ of a single 
yeart and of one set of b<wb The age of the Etonians, whose 
poems are Inserted ki the Juwstr, may, we befieve, be.fidrly stated, 
on tto average, at seventeen ; the time of previous discipline at 
five years : and the book camprebends a period of t^y years, 
or, in other words, contains tM flower of Eton verses for half 
a century. If we reflect lor a moment on the rapid strides, 
which a mind of talent mokes in the interval between fourteen 
and seventeoD, this statement will satisfy us, that the Musa and 
Tentamina are net fit subjects of comparison; or at least that 
they should not be compared without keeping those &ct8 con- 
stantly in view. The ooject indeed of the two publications is 
quite different :—tlie one challenging an applause, to whi^ it is 
well entitled, as aflbrdiim beautitul spedmeiis of modern Latin 
poetry; the other intern^, pertly to mhibit the eflects of cer- 
tain modes of treatment in education, ^and partly to shew that 
the reproach, so often cast upon Sc^sh prosody, is nof alto- 
gether well founded, or at lent bids &ir to be somi wiped away. 

The following description of the Captive,' will illustrate some 
parts of the general eharacter we have given of these juvenile 
compositions. The theme is from Tibullus, * Spes etiam va~ 
lida saiatur compede vittchtm. ’ 

* Dirum est c^tivi fiitura, qui compede vinctus 
Seva, squalenti in esreere tempos agit. 

Stramineo recutMuia }e<^ sine teguune restat : 

Immites ventos feeda fenestra eapit. 

Squalens est laquear qua nectit araaea telas : 

Mucor edit hqddes peigdidamqae solum. 

Inveniunt radii solis via hmina cama; 

Nec possunt mestam hetifieare virom. 

Npn illi uxor adest que tardum. fiillere tempus 
Curet, et immeritw iii{|^«isse main. ' ' ' 

Nidli eircumstsnt pueri, lingu&qoe la^ci, 

Enanant hmgo ploriina faeta dm. 

Crura sonant forre mardra pallida morbo, 

Et BUtranentaaa est parvula crusta dbi. 

'*Patria, felkes! mqni^^' quUnn extitit idma, 

' . ** £t posMint'patrom qui sequifisse sdo. 

** d Dea.tabertas, divfin te earior aker 
** Arvaibeatorum iumvmierandaco^l * ^e. p.Sl2,2S. 

The next qpeciineai we sdect, entitled' is written 

a more susUnned purity £cti<m and Bamsony of measure; 

is really, we think, . a very performance. The 

description is suipririn^y accurate : the aDusion to the 
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l^es of tlie hydeam and Aca^^eirm the contrast betweecl die^ aii- 
dent ^andeur and present that seat of art^ 'and 
the spirit and ^h^dslty of the' corichiding wish, might 4o credit 
to a more expenehced votaiy of the Muses. 

* Aoiiiflc divse/ Parnassi sdcra colentes, 

Vos patrias rapes dulcesque Aganippidos undas 
Linc^uentes, operamque legate et adeste faventes, 

Et mihi jam audenti magna adspirate secundte ! 

Mcenia vestra cano, dictasqae a Pallade terras. 

* Aspice qui. toQit rapes * abrupta superbum' 

Turribus exedsis culmen, doctsque minantur 
Palladis in caelum domus f, et penetralia sacra 
Mille renidenti de marmore nixa columnis. 

Hinc oculus, ciremn spectans et cuncta pererrans, 

Multa videt lat^ ; JEginseque cacumina celse, 

Hospitis et montes.etiam SalamL^is opacos : 

Turn Pelopis Phr^gii telluris littdra curva, 

£quoraque Mgci tarn crebtis consita terris, 

Chalcidos avulsasque oras^ bimarisque Corinthi . 

Antlquas arces. Propius sed magna videtur 

' Gloria Graioruih, collesque domusque superbs 
Fluminaque. Hie viridis collucens siirgit Hymettus 
Floribus aestivis, apibus qui miuLinia cura 
Sollicitis : illic riparum anfi'actibus eprans, 

Labitur llissus tortis \ Cephisus et undas 
Leniter argute trepidantes murmoTe volvit. 

Illic jucundis oleis Academica sylva 
Vernat, et aligcne.modulantur gutture tdandum 
Carmen ayes tenui: — doqto olim grata Platoni 
Sedes, qua doeuit diyini Socratis artem, 

Qni Sophiam a ca^lo terrae deduxit in o;tt>em, 

Monstravitque viam licefit qua* scandere sedes 
J£thereas, Patrisque attingere regna beata. 

Te neque pneteream, toties cui docta, Lyceum^ 

Porticus e^cepit saplentem, yincore»cunet^ 

Qui Pellae docuit jurepem, nisi semet et iram. ^ 

* Hie antiquus honor ; fuit hie et splendor Atheidi 
Olim ; at nunc vaistata vides loco, mcenia nudq, 

Deserta^ue vias : passim fractaeque column^, > 

, Marmoreseque trabes, lapides, truncdiaque si 
Strata jacent; msestis atqae dmam sparaa ruufis. * 

Quqque loco quondam Pario' de marmore 
Adratseque Mes stabant, et limina celsa, 

; Sordida mine tecta, et qpt^struCta mapalia turpi ^ ^ 

TOlJi XX. NOi 40^ ‘ C c '^ 

... ' ^ ■ I... . , 

• Acropolis. t Parthenftn.^ 
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(Quffi magis apta feris) Hmo miser incola ponit. 

Et qup ridebant onerati messibus a^i, 

Jnfelix lolium et steriles dancmantur avei&s. ” 

Fecundis cclsa pro Palladis afbore ramis • 

Munc suhiere vepres : Musis pro flumine caro 
Parvus vix reptat stagnant! rrvjulus unda. 

* O utinain exoriens aliquis, Tbras 3 ;I>ulus ut alter^ 

Nascatur, duri subvertens regna tyrannic 
Qui patriae reddat divini jura Solonis, 

£t recidiva ma^u genetrici Itioenia ponat I p. 54 — 5G. 

We are tempted to subjoin another copj''on the same subject, 
by a difiFercnt boy, in Alcaics ; both as a specimen of the Lyrics, 
which appear to have l^en a supplementary exercise on some 
of tlic themes, — and also because it indicates some vigour and 
power of fancy in a youthful mind. 

‘ Asceiido i-upcm plurhna quae imminet 
Urbi ; ct potentis nicenia Palladis 
Perlustro ; me circum caduca 

Teiiipla de^im spcciosa nutant. 

Hflpc sunt Ilymetti purpurei juga ; . 

* ^gina, contra, natio bellica ; 

Tellusque, quk pugna redivit 

Frons Dana^im redimita lauro ; 

Siibterqnc, quondam templa' eelebria : 

At nunc vivescens saxa coinquinat 
Muscus ; ruinosum manetque 
Iguibus ct aine caede fahum. 

Haec urbs Athcnee, Persica mtllia, 

Obnixa, qua? ohm viribus obruit, 

Ostendit et qui aolveretur 
Graecia servitio preraenti! 

Nunc, quando vindis ambitio preinit, 

Mutata quantum est ! — Unda vcl amnlum 
Ripas refugit ossuetaa, . 

^ Serviticm ob pudibunda gentis. ^ p. 105, 106. 
Under the title, T« we have five copies; 

file first of in hpite of some puerilities, exhibits a singular 

nnion, in so jy#ung a, toy, of ddicacy, and even tenderness of 
sentimept, witli considerable feUcity of expression. We give 
^ conduding lines onJ|y. v ; 

* ^5ed eur pallesdis, cadit et tua gloria term ? . 

' Bum ifMjuor, in vei^bs forma repente fugih 
Qui te descri^m? et spina r^ota , , - 

Nulb dat amhmn\fae'mou^ rote. . "f ' 

Sic hominis de^dit vuri^^t^ juven^J 

Sespe cadit rosa. 

Sol oriens juveneor vidit peesaE^ vigerKein^ 

.Cujus ad occosum jsorpus inane jacct. 
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Mortis tempestas homines,' ut £Laiuina flores, 

Aiiferty ct b'dinmis fit mora nulla viris. 

Sic, mortale geaus, trahimur, propjerante senecta. 

In fiumen secum cuncta ferehtis aqus. ’ p. 40, 41. 

As we advance in the order of time, the exercises increase in 
len^h and merit. ^ Under thie head of Nilus is a copy tot^ long 
for insertion, froxif which we shall give two extracts. The first 
contains a jioetical account of the swelling of the Nile, and the 
phenomena of the Catadupa, toi^vhich Cicero alludes so beau- 
tifully in the Somiiiujn Hripio7iisi — a passage which the young 
poet has df'XterousIy enough interwoven w ith his lines. 

^ .Musa mihi niemora, qua fiuutina vi alta tumescont 
£t superent ripas, latcque natantia rura 
Subjiciant fluvio, “ rursusque in seipsa residant, ” 

Arvaque fecundo limo contecta relinquant. 

£n ! spatiis anni redeunti tempore certo, 

Ipse Dcus, patriis assidens inontibus altis, 

^ Sublimi gravidas diffindit vertice nubes. 

His efiusarum magnum ruit agmen aquarum, . 

Quas lacubus rccipit divus, vastisque latebris 
Speluncaque cava claudit ; cistisque repletis, 

Obicibus metis, fluviis urgeutibus ingens 
Pandit iter. Subito erumpens cum murmure vosto, 

Torrentes impellit aquas per spumea saxa ^ > 

£t scopulos duros violento tramite fiumen/ 

* Rupibus abruptis locus est conseptus utrimque, 

Qua via praecipiti fluvio contracta patescit, 

Assiduis undis usu longoque cavata. 

Finit acuta silex, preccisis uiidique saxis, 

Hoc immane jugum, camporumque sequora plana 
Infra pressa jacent longe. Hue ut pervenit Amnis, 

Horret ; at instantilLm tergo vi pulsus aquarum . 

Volvitur in prseceps, fervensque fretnensque videtur 
Spumarum cumulis celsas aspcrgerc nubes. 

It fragor ad tsium, stupefactaque Httora complet 
Imtiienso sonitu ; reboat vicinia toto, 

Pulsatique vago montes plangore resultant. 

Surdi homines fiunt, sonitiim nee prendere tantum 
AuribuS humanis datur, at stupu6re silentes. * p. 65, 66. 

The following extract from the same exercise contains a dc^* . 
^scription of the Battle of the Nile, which is thus happily intro* 
duced. • 

* Nile vfde tandem, nunc te magnum accipit sqtior; 
Perfectumque iter est ; tamen uhiira,carmina plcctri 
Laus petit in^nui patritt^prscda^'&nfanni. 

Classibus hic nostris ir^ectus ct lytus heros, 

Prastantes numero Gallos certaniine dare 

Cc2 
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Devicit, rediens superafto vfibtor kb lioste. 

Die mihi) Musa favens, possim qui carmine digiin 
Concelebrare viri laudes, cui nomen ad ipsum^ 

Attonitis hostes animis pallere solebant.— ' 

Gallica jam classis tuta secirra quiete 
Littora stringebat : terra, sipe lege tyrannus 
C^debat natos, vastabat et arra Canopi ; 

Puppibns in celsis cum signa Britannica longe 
Apparent, celerique abrkdunt squora motu. 

Ultor adest vindex — goude Mareptrca tcllus ! 

Nile pater gaude ! jam- vincula vestru fuorunt, 

Imperiuitique tuum cecidit nunc. Guile superbe! 

£n, properante caput sole undis coddere pronun i, 

Proelia conimiscent totis cum viribus ambo, 

Et liquidum magnis clamoribus acra complent. 

Nec tormenta necis cessaiit lethalia ferro 
Horrifico vibrarc sono t micat ignibus unda ; 

Crebris cuncta tonant late discordibos armi& 

Jamque polos nigro nox atra involvit amicta, 

Addit et horrorem pugnec Oaligine caeca ; 

Quum subito tenebris medtaque videtur in unda,. 

Inter tigna Duels regnans Vulcania pestis 
Ga31i : contest im magno se feustulit alte 
Quossa fragorc ratifl ; pauHsper corda pavore 
Strati, per naves tenuSre silentia cuncti. 

Pallida sed croceum linqueiis Aurora ciibile^ 

Priniaqne conspergens redivivo lumine terras, 

Ostendit victos G^os navesque sequentes 
Imperium nostrum r superas tolluntur in auras 
Clamoresque viruni repetiti ct mormura leeta. ’ p. 68, 69. 

The List subject is aiuiounced in t})ese words of Tacitus (Vit. 
Agric«c.dl.) Ostendamus quos sibi Caledonia viros seposnerit^^ 
and the four copies given are no unworthy termination, both in 
lengtli and tinniber, of the hononrable exertions their authors 
seem to have made during the yeair* We can give room only 
tx> tt few extracts ^ and siiall begin wkh the following tribute to . 
the poets of our countiy, wbo, ainongtlie well earned praises 
they have received, were nev^ probably complimented before 
in Latin verse by a youii^ countiyman. 

* Est huic, naturae teibpcetatdmque.peritus, 

Frigora <mi ^ brumtfe, f kbiem^ue ^us^ue leonis, 

Et flavum autunmum, et placidd ridenlia veris 
Tempora, divino depicta in carmine liquit* ^ 

Est, qui f sublimes 9oitem etexk aratro, \ » 

Hausit et impavidus lliebani iminera-ftatfe, ^ ^ 


♦ Thomson. 
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Dum Istae Aonides natum salvere juberent, 

Tetnpora cingentes insignia ironde perenni. 

Est, qui f commemorans assets ge^ta peracto; 

Priscorumque patrum mqres, et tempora prisci^ 

Obtinuit nomen victurum in secula sera. 

Carmine nec nostro merita tu :|: laude carebis, 

Qui Spem nuer’entis cecinisti meptis alumnam^ 

Undas sublimi, nunc, majestate per alta 
Saxa ruens rapidas, montano vortice torrens^ 

Omnibus attonitis, qilerulu^ nunc, murmure rivus 
Lene susurranti per raollia prata relabens. 

O si pars animi mihi, sicut nominis, esset, . 

Scribere digna ced^o sperarem carmina posse ! p. 88, 89 
Tlie last copy on Caledoiya opens with these spinted lines : 

* Salve, magna Parens ; salve, feiicibus oris 
Diva Caledonia: semper fidissima custos ! 

Laudes ecce tuas meliori carmine dignas 
Hinc canere incipiam, et tenui deducere plectro. 

Kejice nec, Mater, hati tentamen ineptum, 

PeiDtore dum grato mea patria rura celebro. 

O natale solum, mihi te non dulcior ulla 
Terra patet Pheebo ; neque tellus thuris abundans, 

Eea: sedes Arabum, Nabathieaque regna ; 

Gallia nec dives, frondosis vitibus alma, 

Ebria qua spumant calcatis prela racemis ; 

Nec fines ItaUhn illustres, Saturniaque arva, 

Et quondam domitrix tertarum Roma superba. ’ p. 98, 99. 

Alter some good description of the peculiar scenery and pro- 
ductions of Scotland, And the fatal enects of luxury in less in- 
vigorating climates, the ancient history and heroes of the coun- 
try are connected with the modern in tlie following encqmium* 

^ Atque etiam, quamvis retro sublapsa ref^rri 
Et ruere in pejus ” natura multa videntur, 

Intemerata patrum descendjt gloria vivax ; 

Magnanimihn genjtrh^ lieroum Scotia mansit. 

Illius natum conspexit Iberia nuper, 

Gallos ^xtrem^ victorem fundere vitl. 

Haud indignom' ipsis jactat sociasse triumphis 
Nelson! comitem ; $ ad ripas, Septemflue, pingues, 

Nile tuas, veniens cui m6rs redimita virenti 
Fronde, dedit palma yictrici insignia fa^ . 

Te peregrina tegit distant! lititore tellus, 

Magne senex ! refisvet gremio nec terra ptterna ; 

Nomini at in patria ^estabit fama snperstes, 

Et fato ereptus pIorai)tAm in pe^re viv^. 

Quum produxit adhuic hernas incl|^ * 

t Scott,. 4^ Cs^npbell. , § Abemremby# 
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Vestra Caledonia, cxemplo vos dlscftc Scot! ! 

" In vobis videat renovatas patria pdsci 

VirtiiteR.ajvi, nec jatn desiderct ilfaw ^ 

Cum Claris par iter rnptaa maj'oribns ; actas 
■ Fioreat hacc pntsens, imitans quoqlle {;esta priorjs. 

Vos, quibus est annCim meliorum lacta juventus, 

£st quibus in bollo splendentis nominis ardor, 

Hostes exteiiios arvis propcllite tut is. 

Sed quibus est potids tranquillajiii duccrc vitani, 

£t procui k castris nmnis rabidisque remotam ; 

Vobis, et patrum leges servare vetustas 
Cura sit, et populi carissirna jura tueri, 

Sincerumque Dei cultum, longequc reiictas 
Tcmncrc delicias, turpis maLi gaudfti mentis. 

HiT fibi crunt artes ; sic, Scotia, gloria patrum, 

Qualis ab incepto processor it, usque rnanebit, 

Natorum vitiis nunquam maculata pudendis* * p 101, 102. 

If \vc have not already trespassed on the readcr^s patience, by 
the length of our emotations) we are* in no danger of doing so 
by adding the concluding poem, on taking leave of the school ; 
which we locdc upon as a very favourable specimen of juvenile 
latinity, but still more remarkable for the tenderness and mo»- 
ral tone of the sentiments. 

* Jam nunc incipiunt arvis flavescere Isetis 
Frumenta, et dulccs parturit arbor opes : 

Tempos adest, Socii,-<»'quos acstas sexta laborum 
Participes raecum la^titiacque videt,— 

Tempos adest propius, quo vos diversa tenebunt^ 

Quo linquenda estis, pectora chara, mihi. * 

Vos igitur primi, dulces, valeatis, amici. 

Non spectandi oculis forte, valetc, meis ! 

Non tamen ex animo tollent oblivia nostro ; 

dim puisabunt nomina vestra sinom. s 

Vosque valete, mieam quse primani alu6re juventam 
Moenia, nunc aetas qua puerilis abit i 
Vos linquenda etiam ; — sed quamvis corpore disteniii. 

Et liquidi iutersint camila vasta maris, ' 

Per varies casus, per cuficta pericula vita?. 

Hone memori semper mpnte tenebo locuni» . 

Qua jneuB ingenuas, animus primum inhibit artes, ^ 

Excipiens veteruAi gaudU multa libris : 

Qua pnmum sese stuoiisrintendit honestis • 

qus domes, tempera euncta, juvont 
Frmci*>i'e decoi’ant qutt.res^omantque sccundas, 

.. Auxilium adyersis, p^ugiumque ferunt. 

Tuque vale pobtr^inudi, qui rebus honei^ 

Farnwti teoeros^ alter et 
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Doctrinacquc via fortes, perstare citasti, 

Sistere ti(*c media, ^eficiente pede ; 

Teniporis, intenti studii, assiduique laboris 
Prodigus, baud ullu victiis inerte mora ! 

Quod me juvisti, manet alta mente repostum; 

Semper ego nomeri gratus amabo tuum. 

Si quid commerui^ tibi me debere fotebor 
Quicquid adhuc laucUs, quam minimumque scio ! 

Forsitan aut olim, quodam' $i digner honore, 

Cert^ oblita tui non erit ilia dies ! ’ p. 115, 116. 

On the whole then, when we regard the verses before us os 
tlic first fruits of an experiment made in the principal school 
of our country, and refleA tiint so much has been done — such 
strenuous and successful efforts have been made, without a single 
ap})cal to the rod, we may be permitted to question tlie omni- 
potence of that potent engine, and to inquire wl)ether a sav- 
ing in the article of birch might not be effected, by substi- 
tuting less cbstly, and more efficacious stimuli; w'hich, instead 
of degrading, by odious punishment, should elevate and hu- 
manize the mind, and give it habits of uniform and willing ex- 
ertion, of far more importance than all the learning of the 
schools. Again, if the cleverer boys in a school can be drilled 
to such proficiency in the course ol‘ a single year, we should be 
disposed to doubt the propriety of beginning the practice of 
versification so very early as is customary in the English sch^nils, 
ill which boys have often, before thev are thirteen, made nearly 
as many verses as they have read. '(Ve should rather imagine, 
that, till near diat period, tliey would be belter employed in 
becoming quite conversant witn the elements ol' the language, 
and reading as much, as possible of the authors they can under- 
stand,' in order that they may lay in a stock of the solid bullion 
of the AncientSf before they venture on compositions of their 
own. >. 


Art. VIII. An Jnqtdty into the Origin and Fmetiens at the 
Popidar Brcmck ^ihe Constiiutionp 8vo. pp. 116\ Lon- 
don, 181:!^. “ 

A Few Plain Observatiaus on the End and Means of PoUtieal 
Reform^ jind the Mcf^surcs adopted by the present Si^jporters of 
that Cause* pp. 140. London,. 1811. 

I N comparing the structure of society among the free states of 
antiquity, with that which is presented in the few which bear 
the same character in the modem world, we shall probably iSnd 
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ihat thev di£^ chiefly in. two 'great features. The Military pro* 
fession nas become a separate epiple^eiit, instead of forming' 
]Mrt of duty of eveiy citieen : send the system of representa* 
tion has in like' manner confined, to a. few hands the important- 
of Gores^nment. • In Athene and Home every man whs a 
Boldier and a statesman. He was liable^ at n moment’s w;arninn, 
to march against the enemy, — and his habits, of life had qnali* 
fied him to take, thf field : He was also called upon peq^Uial- 
ly to deliberate upcm tlie most weighty public measures ; — and, 
however little qualified- he might be for -so gi-uve a task, his 
-voice was required to., sanction the sclteine, or enact the law, 
Tii^th the various improvements of modern times, this most im* 
portant change has been introduced-^-far more important than 
all the rest put together — that we confide the task of Defence 
and Government — the province at least of immediate military 
and political operations, to classes of the community ipore or 
less completely set apart for ficrformiiiig those eminent functions. 

It is notour present Intention to trace the various consequen* 
ces which may be deduced iVoin this change — or even to enumer- 
ate the effects which it has (irnductd. upon the innnners and ha- 
bits — tl>e situation — the. liberties of . the people. Our altcntioii 
shall be confin^ to one part of the remark which has just been 
mt^c: — and we shall stop for a i^ioment to observe, that un- 
questionably there is no greater |n>}iroveineiit in. the arts of go- 
vernment tlian the substitution of representation-^or a (!<-!ega- 
tion of the right of managing their own allairs, inherent in ilic 
people— for the ai^ual exercise of this undoubted right by them- 
selves. Such an,arrangenn*nt gives stability and dignit}' to public 
deliberations — it removes, all chance of turbulence and discord — it 
commits the management of the general afliiirs to some of the wis- 
est men. Even, were die choice less happ}'^ it is likely to secure 
more wl^sdom in the ijiational councils than the deliberations of a 
whole peop^ can'pos^bly attain ; — it leaves the bulk of the com- 
munity more werthny and iwr^^ appropriately .occupied than they 
could be were iheir time spent.i''i'}>olitical assemblies ;-r-and last- 
ly^ it is,, an inyendon al»pl^y . accessary in a free .state of any 
con^erohle ,CKtent-H^.l^ it liuijtp^tas only conceivable means 
of j^yipg'ifie mpe i;t aU in tkp,,^y«nment, when 

die seot^c^'^ministratioh^is^reaibved At any distance firqm their 
own doortu^Epr'dieto reiamfia this- change stra^re of 

pci^ttical to^ett'has.j.uf^tly.^qm regarded, os ampog the hapfaest 
inv^^epl of or experiepqe. - 

- ."Wiih. ml Aere blessing^ ht^arever,' and ibe^re as undeniable 

asj ^ey 'are in^rtaf^ w plan <|f 4eli^|^M is. liable 

to' .ffijecdoo f/ ' 'i i y ii tV indeedUntd^ks greater todebnot fronr 
hKinedts-^iit radh-fMi ore weB aaafMted to keep our jealouKy ^ 
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wake to its abuses. It may be raough to mention one, into 
which indeed almost all the othera resolve themselves. 1^' 
delegation of the greatest of all trusts, that of government, ne- 
cessarily implies a surrender of the function itsw, and with the. 
function much of the power — and leaves the peofde, in some 
degree, at the mercy of those whom they chuse for thdi: trus- 
tees, during the whole term of the appointmmt. Hence the 
danger of thow trustees abusing their delegated authority In' 
such a manner as to weaken the control oi the people over 
them — and, by rendering themselves more powerful and le«( 
accountable, to make the resumption of the trust more diffi- 
cult. It is quite manifest, therefore, that there is nothing of 
which the Constitution, 'in a state like' England, ought to be 
more jealous, than any step towards independence on the part 
of the representatives — any attempt of theirs to acquire a sub- 
stantive and. separate authority — either an existence not creat- 
ed, or attributes not bestows by the people. From so self- 
evident a maxim we may deduce all the arguments in favour 
of parliamentary reform — all tlie observations which place in * 
the strongest light the abuses in our representative system — 
the princi])lcs which render the sexennial act by&r the greatest 
mockery of popular rights, and oreach of common good faith 
that ever was committed by the governors to the governed — the 
grounds upon which the exclusion of so many of Uie coniniuni^ 
ii'oni all share in the government, and the usurpation of the 
elective franchise by the tew, arc demonstrably 6hown to be a 
mere subversion of tlie very purpose and meaning of represen- 
tation. 13ut we choose rather to view the subject in another 
light, because it is of great practical importance, though not 
perhaps altogether so familiar, in our political reasonings-— 
and, above all, because it leads to the prospect of a palliative, if 
not a remedy, fm* the evils at present justly complained of.' 

The people havmg in this country parted witli the powers 
of Government, have become much more estranged to the inte- 
rests of their oi^er, and, indeed, to the general interests of the 
community; than is whol^me fpr the common weol. It is bv ho ' 
means desirable, indeed, that appeals should be made to tnett 
upon the merits- of- individual measures— if by’ such appeals we 
mean real refeieniies of the fate of those measures, to uieir de-^ 
cirion : and yet; bow the courUers of the present day dm m'ain- , 
tun- this doctrine, we marvel exceedingly } for tli^ have hev'er* ' 
scrupled to moke'precisdy sudl appear #hen it seemed to suk 
thdr purpose. - A great and ihost complicated question divHeid , 
the wi^t men in Hitltameai!— no less mail the merits tnro de- 
tjoifed {dans for goygmihg onr ihukifominU^ oii the other side of , 
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globe. Mr Fitt conceived' it Hght to reler the decision of 
this question, one of the moat nice atid complex nature-»*iuvulv- 
ing every speculative difficidty — every refined principle of p('licy 
—and incumbered with an inm^diblc mass of details, to the 
people at large. He raised a cry about chartered rights — dis- 
solved the Parliament-' -and,. having tlirown many of his adver-' 
saries out tX their, seats, he had the gri7Tf{V/y tq pronounce, that 
the .question was derided the sense of the Country in favour 
of his plan, and .against Mr Fox’s ! Twenty years after this 
notable experiment, the successors of Mr Pitt, still professing 
the highest Tory doctrines— still abhorring all popular topics, 
thought proper to raise another cry agamst rciigitms liberty, and 
Ibrthwith to ask the opinion of the country upon the merits of 
the Catholic question. The late dissolution of Parliament is 
said to have originated in a wish to consult the people on men 
as well as measures— to give them an opportunity both of testi- 
fying their approbation of the conduct of the war, and of pro- 
nouncing that mature and flattering judgment rcspecd^ tlm 
Prince R^ent’s demeanour in public and private (if indeed 
Princes have any privacy) which it is qnite well known every 
man in the kingdom must have formed. It would bt difficult, 
then, with such instances staring us in the face, to accuse the 
Court of a consistent aversion to popular practices, or to com- 
prehend how th^ can oiriect to giving the pc<mle a larger share 
in the covernmelit than they now enjoy. They SUrely can never 
have the countenance to maintain that proposition which wc 
would lay down as the corner stone of the representative system 
—that the people ought not to decide directly and finally on 
miy puUic measures, excq>t the choice of their representatii'cs. 
This pro^iosition does not, as the lawyers say, lye in their 
mouths— aiid it is none of the fittest charges w'hich we hafe 
to -urge against them and their system, that thc^ have never 
scrupled to invade the Constitution, when^ it suited the pur- 
poses' of the moment— sometimes on one quarter— sometimes 
on another— now.'in -the regal part— now in the popular — with 
.Ihe we^ions of .i^i^aitny ori<n anarchy — in the capacity of Tories 

« r of l9»el}e]te--^-'e9Eac% as the view of their present, interest 
irected ; thus 'eVindng diemseives apt 8rliolm:8 in the great 
sdho^^ tipedients,’ whereof Mr Pitt was for so many years 
maitef•' ''i^ut j^.this as it . may, the principle is an undoubte 
flS .'one } and voe take leat^ to maintain it, wna egn do so wkk 


pOrfiiet'Oonsisteacy.''' ‘ ^ '■’* >*,. 

'TkAte liowevilr,<%ertain expUmatieSM neeessaiy to,{Hre««fRt 
' iSf'priiic^Ie from- leading to'^eiy fatal' mistakes. It is- qiiite . 
10 , &at tibeadoption- or'Mjebdoh of ^ledfic measores ought 
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in no case to be left with the bulk of the people. Bat it is 
e^ally true, that the people have a ri^ht' to deliberate on spe> 
cine measures — ^to discuss diem individually^ and in bodies— 4o 
expre^ the result of those delibcratbns, and to tender to the 
Legislature and the Executive Government' their opinion, their 
advice, nay, the free expression of thcir wishes upon all matters 
of public import. This is the sacred inalienable right of the 
English people— it is theirs as they are free men-— it is theirs as 
they are both the fountiiin and the object of all Governmejit— it 
is a right, the invasion of which we conscientioudy hold to furm 
an extreme case — a case, perhaps, more easy tlian safe to dis- 
cuss ; and one which all lovers of their country, and friends to 
the peace and good order of society, must fervently pray against 
ever living to see practically moved. Tliis right, however, was 
actually violated by Mr Pitt- -by the very man who did not scru- 
ple to invade the first principles of the re})rescntative system 
on the' opposite quarter, by takii^ .the sense of the country on a 
particular measure. PL; was the first minister who ever dared a- 
nridge the rights of Englisluneu to discuss their own athiirs. 

We Hire perfecllv ready to admit, that veiy many wcli-mcaning 
persons, friends o{ liberty, generally speaking, and lovers of the 
Constitution, submitted to this violent, and, in the worst sense of 
the word, revolutionary proceeding, through the alarms artfully 
excited in those bad times. Nor /mould we be disposed to make 
any allusion to that most dismal period in the history of the Con- 
stitution, but for the sake of warning all our countrymen against 
ever again submitting to such gross impostures. To these ddn- 
sions, and to the suspension of popular rights effected through 
them, we assuredly owe the continuance m tha|: system which 
has brought the country into its present ccmditiou'-rovarwhdm- 
ed with &bt, groaning under tribute, and mrrounded by the 
ruins of allied dynasties, and the memuments of hostile tri- 
nnmhs. . ' 

When the laws against popular meetings (commonly and just- 
ly named the Gagging Bills) were introduced, an muversd dis- 
position. had begun to manifest itsdf for peace. The war had 
utterly failed in attaining any one of tlie many objects whidh its 
slippery authors had propose as -the ground of it. France was 
not conqueredT— the Bourbons were not restored— Holland was 
not defended — Beiginm was not redaimed— the balance pf pow- 

was not necstablishedr— and the gulph of bankniptcv, whidi 
used to yawn in France through the costly orations of tne mfois- 
ters, seemed shiffhig its positions a few pewts nearer the ocatma 
thmnsehres. Meanwhile, tax offer tax Was imposed and suhnut- 
ted to— our trade was jhadUed— the pijbes of ajU articles wore 
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on the rise, — n perpetual borrowing promised a long duration to 
die burthmts successivdy thrown upon the country^ — and With 
tile money the best blood of the nation was lavished in uoproi 
fitidile expeditions^ which only sei^vcd to signnlize some illustri-. 
oiik branch the Royal Family, or, at the most, to add a ilse* 
less sugar i^nia to oar unwieldy '^pire : — All these Uiings were 
very sensibly feltv by (he people, and, they were beginning- to 
evince the impression which was produced: — Meetings for peace 
were in a^tation every where; and, ^ore the' session closed, 
one universal cry would have been raised for it, tirom North to 
South. Evm in S 90 tland, wlnarc there is much less popular feel- 
mg than elsewhere, because there is no popular representation at 
«U, it was quite plain that the sense of the people was strong, ami 
would speedily have been expressed. How else can we explain 
the petitions against the gagging bills sent from this part of the 
kingdom, which w’as so little affected by them in ordinary tinies? 
We believe the one from Edinburgh had 20,000 signatures; and 
comprehended a prayer for peace also. ' 

Tiie courtiers s^w these signs of the times, and knew the pron 
bable fate which awmtcd their favourite war. Thev preceded 
therefore at once to remove the very corner stope of the Constitii» 
lien, and made it no longer possible for the people to meet and 
- deliberate on public measures, as it is their unquestionable right) 
at all times, and often' times their bounden duty to t|.o. Th^ 
expression of popular feeling Was checked, — the mock-embassy 
of Lord Malmabury was despatched,— tlie negotiations were 
broken off,— the war was i*enewcd :> and there being no longer aqy 
fear of clmtroi from the voice of those whose lives and proper- 
ties were exbansted to feed it, onwards ft w«it ft>r year after 
year<w-«fr fruitless, ax expensive as before^imtil another set of 
cnurtiers bavi:^ qUarreUed with its autliors, thought il^y couidi 
torn ar little popularity by making a peace — ^when (here was 
nothing left to. ftj^t ab^t, and scarce any tiling ,to fight- with, 
iibw, we take the hbertybfholdii^T that a clear and general ex- 
pression «f the- popular. opinion in favour of peace, by Mm c- 
atrained, fteqirt^ nomcnoos meetings in all parts of ^ cqunlry, 
must' necenarilv- have infioepoed tltc conduct of ’ (be govern-. 
iPent, and wquld have pufa stop to the war-some years before, > 
op ntidl t^ta would bwvp (pot the anecrity of ^ enemy to a 
Dsal teih->«^fiioe3 ^ny- one doubt that, at the leant, aich an eX' 

peace on 

lasted 1 pm 

'‘iofteridiat; to |>r<Mhiee tlm pvevdirQW wf the loilpn^ ot 

^ I, 111 {tab>>>«pd inaiavhaM|3i,fi)|)l[?fxmpny-^.aqgin^ thp- 
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W6 have taken the quextion of war as an example 
thoH^ it is doubtless the most important one, of the ben^na 
which result to the country from an unrestraint espreaaioR «f 
popular opinion ; and a proof how incumbent on the peoplathe 
duty is — as imperious indecsl as their ripht is indi8mital»e<-«af 
freely canvassing and reporting to the government, their juc^i^ 
nient on all iinpoitant matters of state. It is essential to 
freedom and stability of our happy constitution, as well as to the 
right administi’adpn of our nfTairsj that the people should have 
the practice of fr^uent public meetings, at which the discue* 
sion of their great interests may be undertaken, their voice rai»* 
«d boldly, yet peacefully, to the parliament and the prince ; and 
their sentiments made known without resci'vc: — Tills practice, so 
far from being inimical to the representative system, or in the 
least degree inconsistent with it, flows naturally from it, and 
give^ it life and' vigour. 

'Fot surely it cannot he pretended, that the people of Eng- 
liibd are, only once in seven years (or in three years, supposing 
the 'constitution were restored), to exercise the right ot‘ inter* 
frring with the maniigement of their affairs ; and that tliis in* 
terferenoc is to be confined rigorously to one function— *tlw 
chdicc of their delegates. Were this the cose, only seo with whaf 
powers those delegates are invested, and consider both how im- 
possible it would be to find persons worthy of so dreadful a 
trust — and how ridiculous to dect them for more than- a few 
months. Then, indeed, the, foolish sarcasm of Rousseau would 
have some meaning, that once in seven years the people 4)f Eng* 
land are free — at all Other .times slaves. But if any ferther reai* 
soaing were required >on this head, it might- be suffideiit:to 
state, that a peo^e limited to the exercise tff this one fiinedtHt 
of -election, mu^ necessarily lose the capacity of making a. fit 
f choice ; and, if it even retained the capad^, would veiy speeds 
ily be either oajolcd or forced out -of the exerdse of Tim 
eleodve ’/rancluse-r-tlie whole system ^of representation — may 
safely l>e pronoone^ at an end, from die mpBient- that the 
people cemfine themselves to the mcezdse' of tim <me .political^ 
tunction. ■ . 

Again-.— Tiieugh we- do not maintain that the Te^xeaeoiMiama . 
ot the people are strictly the agents at their constttlients, ;a|}dL 
bound, on each indfri^pal question, to thdr sped&M^ 
eCMSfcciOfis — a 'doctrine iivholly unt^aUe^^ dnr a^^ndbeiu iaiijit 
ydt be v{otdd ett just as fiur on the other side, and hi 
dangerous Ichfd, who should hdd the r^neseataares. to. hfi 
quite independent of the ^people,, eano^ at. the moaomit 
lectkm. ^r this would be to raamtdn, that the govenaneifi 
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of En^huid is a mere oligarchy— tod that the people exercuiiig 
no voice in the’administration of their affairs, limit themselves, 
in their polldc capacity, to the bare performance oi mi emp^ 
tflenhial or septeonial cereinony. This must strike every, cme 
who^ reflects how certainly a member’s conduct would pass un- 
noticed, and be forgotten, at eacli succeeding election, if the 
mass of his constituents stood by, idle and lisUess, during the 
whole current^ of the Parliament. .Biit if diis were not the 
ctmse^uence, and if the people retained their r^rd for public 
qiiestions, ^d were resolved, os for as in them foy,. to be con- 
etdted— and if we still suppose them only to intcrtcre in the act 
of election ; then an evil of an opposite kind, and scarcely less 
hoitfol to the representative system, must infallibly arise ;—4he 
Sectors, unable to trust him whom they can ncithar watdi nor' 
control, will take care to choose such a man as may be tied 
down,rcgarding each vote ha is to give,byprevious stipulatiotis:-^. 
And wc ask the pretended friends to our Constitution, whetfrtmip. 
niggardly and jealous a ddegation of thbi important trust 
ver answer the true ends of representation ? One of dies^ifi^, 
however, is quite sure to happen. In' the present state of die 
country, we rather dread the first $ and we think it not only 
more imminent, but of a worse description— for it involves die 
loss of the elective system altogether. 

We shall only stop to mention <me odier point of view in 
which the snl^t may be considered. ' Bren if the duradmi of 
Pailiamaits were reduced to the constitutional period of three 
years }' OT if, as some , learned and virtuous parsrais think, of 
oiieyear— ^0, in the chai^^iil scene of political offiurs, un- 
formed events arise, upon tdiich the representadye qould not 
pbssit^ have had a previous understandiiig. with his, constku- 
efitis^ '.tod hihrt be Im wholly in the dark as to thdr fedings and 
ophdons, and oftentimes as to their interests, if be has no op- 
portunity of leamihg those by their 'own foee and united delibe- 
'nfiimis. Some^U^pected' rupture widi foreign powers — some 
novd measure infecting .trade— some nee^.lhveutid; in the art 
of toine'eididrdinwy stretch of 'prerogative all these 

iacideiiia''iteay demand a oommunicatfoh between the Parliap 
naiot the peoj^lo-^ popular meetings alone can fully 

tod soi^yjlMinta^ . ' , v . 

• ; il£diertifovehavehi^ rngmug, upon^str^ eon- 

sdNiadiimd prindidetfy )to diow the coinfontihti' bct«n^..ftr^uent 
VHNdiiw thedngs and! die 'itors^fiidve^sysfmQ;' But, in our 

§ (m, dime.is afor mpfa'himiirtairt vito ' a^ 

the indirt^offeciB'Of swdi iqcetiO^ bo^.'in 
hCfength to the hdds oi‘ the representative, and in settii)^ 
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bounds directiv to the encroachments of tyranny and uusgo* 
vernment. Inis involves considerations so mudi more mor 
mentous than any we have l)een reviewing, tltat we must stop . 
to dwell a little at large upon them. We are still)) it majr he 
premised, proceeding on the supposition, that the repnesenti^., 
tion of the people is quite pure — and that, by a salutary reStnn, 
the practice of .the constitution is restored j^o a correspondence 
with its . principles; and we arc showing that, in su<m a state 
of things, the frequent iiiterftsrence of me people is necessai^ 
to our liberties. We shall afterwards advert to the vast addi- 
tional strength which the argument derives from the actual state 
of the Parliamentary representation. 

Let us cast our eyes upon the real foundations of liberty in this 
country, as thete are laid in the powers and privileges of Parlia- 
ment. The question is, to what cause must we ascribe the con^ 
1^1 wbi^ ParlLiment. has over the power of the Crown t-y 
.^hat makes the soverei^i a limited monarch ? He is master of 
> binrest army, and a treiiswe scarcely calculable, if he pleases to 
divert it from the purpt»ses for which it was granted. He has an 
influmice,. dangerous to liberty wc must admit it to be, from pa- 
tronage almost unbounded. Why is tlus influence nut absolute- 
ly iutrn? Why is military force, generally spraking, harmless? 
Why does the weight of this enormous treasure press so lightly 
upon our rights and privileges It cannot be maintained, that 
there is any thing very' ftirmidaUe to a tyrant in the physied 
force of six or seven himdred gentlemen, even if we add to Uw 
coips all their Tamilies and immediate dependants. Their in- 
fluence — ^the power which their wealth gives them iPay be 
what greater: but, divided and unorganized as they necessarily 
are, this can be nothing worth estimating in the s^e. Their 
debates and resolutions may have weight— the weight of reason-^' 
the force of doqueuce — the power of worth and character. But a 
fileofgreDii^ers dispersed them once; — and if such coarse in- 
strument were sg^D to . enter the house, we suspect they woul^ 
again prov^ as deaf to the deb^, as irresi.6tiUe to the debaters, 

— ^But die members of the Parliament sit hot in their ip^yldual 
capacity— ‘they are the deleghtes of the whole people, aha repre- . 
sent the peopie. An attack upon them is ui(ri:cfbre ,.im ' 

hot on six or seven hundred individuals, but on ,.t^e .’iiefipn 
large.— All t^is is very true; but un&rtun^ely it is only 
^^pracU(xi%honsidyibd, it sinks into a there fl^re of 
tqfvhtbh armed aflwter hf despotism woiild be fbu^ i^ 
tfmi^ Then what l^ps his course-r-a coarse 

ia fectalihitMit eyery.prinW ;has more or l«».<lesire to 
w^^ on every sacred principle of .the constitution, we 
th presume oU princes may be prone to follow?— The answ'er- 
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u.necfectiiy obvious. He kAows t&at the cdnstitueaf wuS!' 
K^ue common cause with the represeutative— that tAe peiple 
^e .with the Pariioment * — that the nation at large wilt 
«e^ — ^that die army will waver, perhaps suddenly desert him 
aqd' cleave to the coimtiy. He knows that a project, so 
aenseless on bis part, would inevitably produce a state of 
thin^ fri|^tfid to oontemplate,-^a necessity most hateful to all 
tgoodmen, but far more terrible to tyrants a necessity so very 
terrible, that it & quite sure never to occur. The doctrine of 
resistance, as was wdl observed by the first nobleman in the 
Enqpire, standing in his place as premier peer of England — 
the doctrine of resistance placed the present Iloyal family on the 
throne of these kingdoms-^it is interwoven in the constitution : 
but it is a doctrine more fit to be inculcated on princes, than 
rashly instilled into the people, — ^It is a principle, said Mr Fox, 
which we should wish Kings never to forget, and their subjects 
seldom to remember. , « 

Now, in every view which can be taken of this princi^^ 1^1^ ; 
ther we would prevent the necessity of recurring to it in pnu)-^ 
rice, or derive all the advantages which the knowTege of its exist** 
ence is fitted to bestow,^we must ,bc satisfied, that the constant 
exerfion of the popular voice is die surest means of avoiding the 
one, and attamipg the other. 

Let us only consider in what way the voice of the representa- 
tive boc^ may he miule most effootbal against the errors or the 
faults ordie Exepudve* If that voice wmes backed by the opi- 
nion cf'ihe, country, sufqpotted not xnerSy by fhe aet of election, 
cCRi^tftting the members, but by frequent expressions of popular 
' qphiioi^ ' evincing that tlie ddegate really rq)resentB Iiis consti- 
tuent, surely no n!ian*can dbubt that it must sp^dc with Enfold 
forbe. It has haiqsened, that the resphitions of Farlia- 
saent have been disregaraed by the Crown: but when was it 
everattonpted the Mldest orthe blindest nilesB, to disregard 
. fhe vcxce of Paamament, wl^ the sense of the people was also 
'jm|d im. backing it ^•^Of latey^rs we have had instiuices of mi- 
nistets xetaineq c^Oe a(^ the .Parliament had .dedared their 


\ e the reasonings in this, and other ps^ of this article, 

ttiay pts^aldy strike our refers as baring a veiy near, resemblance 
.(o,th^;^tch have been already submitted'to them, in the review 
* af.|^.Ldlkie’s f That ^icle,^1lOll^ever, was printed off 

fte^pment was received; imd wli^ ihe'geae^ coincidence 
'^^shntiiiienf may perhaps appe^ fo 0Stptd some addons} preakaiip- 
l^idn of tia justness, it foay; to 

^er %as ds^oted mefiSl^ to tegithaate 

'.'{tOSOdife of die Constitution, While this is ^intended to point eiH its 
existtog haasards and natural securities. 
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incompetence. But then the people were silent, tlic fricks of 
tlicir enemies hatl succeeded in beguiling them of their voice; \ 
for if that voice had been raised, it .must have triumphed.* 
This delusion, indeed, is one of the most notable 'ever prac- 
tised, As long as it lasts, the existing minister js safe. He 
lias the chance of procuring majorities; but, if he fails, He* 
need not care the people awaken from their apathy, he 

is secure, and the Parliament will speedily follow him. TThis is 
the very nature of such a body as our legislature. They may 
come to a resolution after many conflicts ; but if the Crown 
stands C5ut against that resolution, the concurrence of the coun- 
try alone can prevent that which has always happened in such 
cases from happening again — ^the ultimate compliance of the 
Parliament, and the final victory of the Crown, 

But, above all, those ought to patronize popular meetings, 
regular and free discussion of public aflliirs by the people tlnan- 
selvcs, who are apprehensive of violence; and dread — as all well 
dii^osed men must dread — die extremity pf a conflict between 
the Crown and the country. To hasten such a dcjilorable is- 
sue, no better means could be devised by the mischief of man, 
than to retain the bulk of the community in thraldom by pro- 
hibitory laws, or by gross delusions to lull them into apathy — 
until, liaviiig kept them quiet and unthinking through a course 
of misrule, they arc at length compelled ito open their eyes by 
the extremity of their sufferings. 'To prevent or discourage po- 
jmlar meetings might well answer the purposes of bad gover- 
iiorg— if the taxing machine were not going on all the while, 
grinding tlic nation down. It might be extremely safe, in the 
long-run, as well as comfortable for the present, to those whose 
ititerest it is that all should be kept silent, if there was the small- 
est chance that the storm of war could blow over th^ heads of the 
“^people without ever rousing them. But let it be remembered, 
that this is simply impossible — and that, sooneror later, tlie people 
must be awakened to their real condition. Now, we would put 
otic plain consideration to any real friend of domestic peace and 
good order:— We are satisfied with this one yievr of the many 
that might be taken of the subject. While the war is. only be- 
ginning, and news of victories come in from time to time, the 
cost is not thought of ; or, if tliought of, is sopn Jo^t in the glo- 
ry. For some years all wars are but* too popular. ' ^ 
a few reverses, and the jicople cease to like the bu9injGHSs:«^but, 
their rulers as much as possible sedc to wididraw their attention 
from the subject ; and the game goes on in the hands of tho ^ 
Government for some years longer — the people remaining indif- 
f^mt. It is part of (he plan to impose tho^ new burthens very 
TOL. XX NO. 40. D d . . 
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gradually, and in minute portiodi^'ibT each article; so that each 
item, twcn separately, almosh e^pcs obsei-vation. Straw af- 
ter straw the load is laid on ; yet die Eastern proverb says, that 
.the last straw breaks the^ back eomeL While this process 

is pursued, thejrc is no one point of time at which the patient 
creature, die People, can pause, more than at any other, and 
complain being bent to die ground. Yet the process of load- 
ing goes bn unceasingly, and muisft go on while the war conti- 
nues. Does any oiie doubt that, in the end, endurance will 
cease? Can it' be questioned, that they who have not been 
permitted to discuss the measures- diemselves, will at longth- 

J uarrel widi the price to be pmd for them ? Nothing can in- 
e'ed be less reasonable than for those who have shown no ob- 
jection to the war, to refuse paying the expenses ef it ; — and this 
is a YC17 common observation against the people, wlien they 
begin to grumble at taxes. But me truth is, mat for some yearo 
the peo}>Jc have been silent upon the war, only because the bad 
habit of never meedng to discuss public measures has become 
inveterate since its renewaL If popular assemblies had been fre- 
quent, the people, instead of quarrelling, with the taxes, would' 
have quarrelled with the war itself, and'must have obtained suclr 
a change of measures os would have rendered those taxes unne- 
ccssaiy. But, admitting that the result of their discussions 
might have been favourable to the eoiitiimonce of the war — is if 
not clear that, in diis case, ws ^ould have obtained a guaran- 
tee agakist th^ ever showing violent opposition afterwards to 
the bnithens rendered necessary by that. War? And, even if 
they had. shown decided indisposition to the war, but been disve- 

g trded by the government, w'ould not the constant discussion of 
e subject at ^st have saved the. peace and stamlity of the 
cpmBiiuiity from the great jeopardy is whi^. they must be put, 
when suddenly, and-Air the nrst time, the ranse of burthen- 
some oj^reSsion ronses the nation, and unit^ it in opposition 
to a-sjrstem, now ft>r the ^rst time, and too late, submitted to 
its fuu ^sideration ? Far be it from us to be parties to such 
addlusion as recommending^popiilar meetings' os a means mere- 
ly of carrymg o£P the ill humohirs t^t prevail among die people. 
We wish to. see those assemblies frequent mid free; for their own 
sakes ,. ism^ t bewmse We iBipw thCT witt always produce the most 
j^ufr^'ild^cts on the cjimdact of the G'ovifrnmtiiL ]^t itis- 
. awwttble to 'state,' as. an'inditect good residtihg from them,. 

Jtmtthcy'fibpare the public teind for necfs^iy. sacrhS^i aptd, 
'*'^^|MmmitiD|g'imimriteB, id:b>liigh1y favou^le toi pnblic..ti’ad' 
id me onV i^btuid and eornged sm^ of^dq^wofd.. 
shaking besn r^tsfmk^ iqpon.the iuipfK^tiMn. 
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tlie Parliament is really, and not in name only, a represent^ 
tion of tlie people^-that its members are chosen by tlie natioa 
at large — tliat its dclilierations are the rteult of discussions a<> 
mong delegates appointed by those Whose business they are to 
rhanagc — that the Choice of them is free, and the trust so often 
renewed, as to give the elector, by the mere act of election or 
rejection, some control over the deputy^'^that the representa- 
tive body consists of persons sent, on the part of the nation, to 
resist the encroachments of the Crown and the Aristocracy, and 
not in any considerable number, df persons cdiosen by the 
Crown and Aristocracy to play into their hatids, and betray the 
people under the disguise of their trustees. But how greatly is 
the force of the argument increased by the actual, state of the 
representation ? Who shall say that a parliament, ciiosen as 
ours really is, rcKjuires no looking after i Who shall tell us that 
■the Crown requires no watching from the people themselves, 
when their regular watchmen are some of them named, and inoro 
of them paid, by the Crown itself ? Who shall be permitted to 
question the necessity of the people deliberating about tlieir own 
uflairs in. their own persons, when such vast masses of them are 
wholly deprived of the elective franchise, . and destitute of any 
semblance of rqireseutativcs to speak their tyuhes, or transac^t 
their business ? 

The history of last session,' fraitful as it is in lessons of poli- 
tical wisdom, offers none more striking than the one which it 
reads to us upon this important subject. The most weighty in- 
terests discussed in Parliament were those of the manufacturing . 
districts. The bretod of hundreds of tliousands wm in question ; 
and the two Houses were occupied, for many weeks ip discussing 
their grievances. ’Tho^ persons compose the pt^ulatfon of 
'Birmingham, Leeds, Manchratcr, Sheffidd^ Waukcmekl, Hali- 
fax, Boulton,' Bury, (Glasgow, and other placn. Not one of 
those towns, some of them contmning 106,000 inhabitants, has 
a single representative in Parliament, except Glasgow 
Glasgow is tepreserited (if the abusd of langoum may be tolenit*, 
ed) by its corporation uniting wifb three other cot^Murotions, ' 
and the whole four 'sets of magistrates, dousing one .member j but 
so that the other three at all times (and two of them eveiy otbfljr 
Parliament) may reftiim the member, and leave Glasgow w1k%,.' 
out of the ipiestion. .^w, ih what manner could those gretet 
and moA iihpdrtant bodies of men .have made themselves heafd 
but throygh'uie pul^c meetings, whum.they wis^ and oona^. 
tlitkmally beH td discuss their .grievances ? InnooUierw^ 
coidd they have each obtained a Bearing, or estafajished a co^ . 
respondents with a temporag representative : — But surely 1^ 
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' no othei' way could they hare gained the poiqt which they did so 
nobly carry with the Legislature and the Executive Government. ■ 
■Jn specifying these towns, we have enumerated the gi*cater part, 
by far, of the monu&cturing interests of England; — and they are 
hU without local representatives in Parliament. Is it asking t(x> 
muph, to demand that they may use freely the only means left them 
of sharing in the public councils — of influencing the measures for 
which they pay so deady in all ways-~and assemble from time to 
time, in order to communicate wiw each other, and with the Go> 
Tcnimcnt,, upon tlie matters so imminently affecting them ? In 
trpth, while so many vast branches of the community arc wholly 
deprived of all share in the representation— while so many mem- 
bers of Parliament owe their existence to private nomination — 
while the clcctoi's, who exercise their franchise the most amply, 
Iinvc only an opportunity once in six or seven years of changing 
tlieir delegate — and while the enormous patronage vested in the 
Crown, strews with tempting baits die whole door of the House, 
and besets every avenue to it with promises and throats — he must 
be a sttubbom lover of despotism indeed, who can deny that the 
people betray their .own cause, and have thetnsclvcs to blame 
for the mismanagement of their afhiirs, if they cease to discuss 
and speak out their own minds upon all fit occasions. Such a 
Parliament mmt be unfed by the watchful e^’cs of the country. 
If tlie people slumber themsolv^, let them not vainly hope that 
dicir rcpresentatiiees will be very vigilant, or very successful in 
the public cause, whatever they may be in their own. 

Whence, th^n, it may be asked, arises the dislike of popular 
meetings, too prevalent not merely amohg the natural enemies 
of the people^ of among persons honestly, yet most groundless- 
ly, alarmed at the apprehensions of violent proceedings, but 
among many real friends to pmular rights, and to the best in- 
terests of the Constitution ? ; Careless os we diould be of oppo- 
sition from hostile quaMers, we m’O extremely anxioUs to reason 
a little' with persons rof this ce^; because.tEe utmost respect is ' 
duo to their scruples, — and we are ' confident they may he re- 
moved. 

Their apprehensions arise, we 'suspect, in a. great degree fi-om 
'« fastidiousness qf ti^te. Th^ didilm the kind of oratory which is, 

. wepresiime to say; most absurdly beheved to be necessary in popu- 
lar ihecUngs ; oaU they We stifimore averse to t^c unworthy arts 
which;.hien too' often prat^se for the sWe of popular favour. Now, 
l^t bnfe for all be upderstOod distinctly, that widi respect to any 
ai:ts — and gchenilly with respect to any tricks er d^eptions 
vdfidiTnenof h<monr would shrinkffom in any other Circumstances 
-•-weEcld,lbem aS in equal abhorrence when used for compassing 
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objects with the people. Of tb^se, then, there is no question 
here $ but indeed we fancy tlieir, usefulness is much overrated, 
especially with a well informed anjl rational people ; and of this . 
there can be little doubt, that the more the people were accus- 
tomed to assemble and deliberate on their concerns, the less easy 
would it become to entraj^ their understandings by such base 
means. Nor is this remark altogether inapplicable to the spe- 
cies of eloquence writh which popular assemblies maybe address- 
ed. Why a man of sense should not speak to two or three 
thousand persons of ordinary understandings the same thin^ 
which he would say to two or three hundred, in the same plain 
and rational manner, seems difficult to conceive. — But they are, 
many of them, perhaps most of them, vulgar and illiterate. — He 
who urges this, must forgive us for reminding him, that some 
of the finest orations of modern times have been addressed to 
twelve common jurors j and spoken before an audience, the bulk 
of which w^as of no higher description. The people are grievous- 
ly. underrated in all these remarks. We shall not go back to tlie 
assemblies of Greece and Home — ^nor ask for whose taste — for 
whose ear — the divine orations of the ancients were composed} — 
nor remind the reader of the proverbial fickleness and volatility 
of the Athenian * mullitudc, that is, the audience of Demosthe- 
nes, — or the gross ignorance and barbarism of the Qjiiritei ^ — we 
miglit say, of the' Fains Consenpii also.. But we would ask, 
if the diliiision of knowledge^the constant habit of reading, 
and of reading on political subjects — the greater morality and 
decorum of modern manners — the peaceful demeanour of men 
who bear the part of citizens and not soldiers — if these circum- 
stances arc not well calculated to prepare an English ptiblic 
meeting for behaving with dignity, and for listening with sa- 
tistaction and intelligence to the discourses of well-informed 
and rational men, \%o may treat tHbm, not os children, but 
as judges ; and give them credit for preferring sense to non- 
sense T It is common to speak of the balderdash winch men 
must talk at popular meetings. If the auxiliary verb were, chan- 
ged, and we were asked to laugh at what they rio talk there, 
there might be more reason in tiie thing : though, '^ven then, 
that matter would be ex^gerated by a good deal. But tho 
necessity of either speaking nonsense, or declaiming in bad 
taste at such assemblies, we profess ourselves unable to dis- 


* When Alcibiades was making his first sj^ech before it is 

well known, that a bird happened to escape from^ bosom,^ where 
he had confined. } and straightway the whole audience got up and 
run after it. 
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cover. The truth seems to he, that our patriots think they 
must speak one language in Parliament, and another to the 
piacmle : wlicreas, if there were no such thing as a Parliament, 
and they yet attended popular meetings, they would deliver to 
those the same speeches, or very nearly so, which they now re- 
serve for the precincts of Westminster. There is no surer way 
to debase any person in reality, than treating him as if he were 
base already; and a more effectual method of lowering the taste 
of the people cannot be devised, than to compound such articles 
for tlieir use as offend against every rule of correctness, and out- 
rage every feeling of ycmiement. But when did the experiment 
ever fail, when, treating the people like a large body of sensitive 
and yet intelligent beings, you addressed to them, in the lan- 
guage of delicacy, tlie arguments and statements wliicli illustrat- 
ed an important topic ? When were they either found inat- 
tentive, or benighted, or disposed to laugh at your refinements ? 
We will venture to assert, that the most brilliant speeches of 
either Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, or Lord Erskinc, might with perfect 
safely have been committed to any popular assembly in the city 
of Westminster. 

This topic is by no means one of mere curiosity ; it is inti- 
mately connected with our present discussion. As long as po- 
pular meetings are shunned by the more enlightened members 
of society, they must want much of the respectability and effect 
which tliOT ought to have»; and the fear of either failing to 
gratify and instruct such an audience, or bf descending too 
low to gain this' end, is apt to scare those whose patriotism 
would otherwise lead them thither, .and whose talents might 
there be exerted to the lasting benefit of tlieir country. We 
are^ endeavouring to show, that no such lowering of a man’s 
faculties is required, and that success is attainable without any 
sacrifice at all. ^ 

Public meetings, such as we are notv alluding to, have of 
late vdirs; we suspect, fallen into a degree of contempt, ia, 
which they were never before held. Sbme of the causes of this, 
we have already glanced at. The alarms purposely excited a- 
gainst such meetings during, la^ war,’ and propagated among 
numbers of honest believers, hare in a good measure subsideq. 
.The laws which virtually prevent^ them iiave expired. Let us 
hope thm that tile ffistidboUsness we. have been speaking of will 
no lonner prevent the^mbst- upright and enlightened men in the 
commmiity. from; coming forward and perfbrmin^ .a ditty sacred 
end., paramount tot^;.pebpfe, and only:^'from :inis<k>ncmtion, 
idisi!^^>e^leto thenisi3l^ We ask for zio eOniprotii^ orprin^ 
unworthy of idling or 
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.even of taste — But we live in £n&land; and we dislike die sickl^p 
foreign squcamishness^ as. mucn as we despise the slavish fears# ," 
wlucn estrange popular men from arl honest intercourse with tlie. 
peopje, and prevent true patriots from leading on tlie strength 
of the country agaln>t its oppipessors. 

Are examples wanting of such popular courses taken by ap- 
proved and regular statesnr>on ? We will not refer to such incp 
as Wilkes and Horne Totike ; though w^e believe, ,if their prin- 
«‘?ples had only been as pure as .their, manners were relined,, and 
tlicir liahits, both of thought and speech, classical, the most 
severe moralist and correct politician must have been satisfied. 
Neither will w'e say any thing pf living examples ; because so^ 
odious a topic may well be avoided. But we have now lying 
before us a volume of Mr Burke^s works, one half of which is 
made up of speeches delivered by him to the people at Bristol, 
and afterwards corrected, or rather written and publisheti by 
liimself, and <if letters w'rittcii to them. One of those spee ches, 
among the first he ever made, occupies about ti hundred pages 
of the volume. To be sure, it was connected wuth his election 
there: — But will the greatest enemy of popular measures pretend 
to say, tliat the peo)Me arc fit to be spoken .to only once in se- 
ven years — only when some favour is to be asked at their liands? 
Mr Burke was incapable of such meanness and ingratitude. 
This, most assuredly, is -an argument he never would have 
urged $ and indeed he has expressed his sentiments upon the 
general subject so strongly and dearly, in a letter to the Chair- 
jnaii of the Bud^ingliamshire County Meeting of 1780 , printed 
in the last volume ot his works, that we cannot resist the tcniptor 
tioii of extracting the passage. It is on occasion of no less a subn 
jeet than a proposal for shortemng the duration of Parliament* 

^ I most heartily .wish,’ says Mr Burke, * that the deliberate 
sense of the kingdom on this great subject should be known.; When 
it is known, it mtist be prevalent. It would be dreadful indeed, if 
there was any power m the nation capable of resisting its unani- 
mous desire, or even the desire of any very great and decided mqjo^ 
rity the peeplcm The people may bo .deceived in their choice Qf 
an object. But I can scarcely conceive any choice tliey can ihake 
to be so very mischievous as the .existence of any human force ca- 
pable of resisting ’ it. It will certainly be the duty of every man in 
die situation to which God has called him, to give his best opinion 
and advice upott the matter ; it will not be bis duty, let him think 
what he will, to use any vklent or any friludulent means of. conn* 
teracting the general wish, or even of employing the legal'diid conr' 
structife organ .of expressing the piopU^s sense against the sens^ 
^which they do actdally entertain. ^ ' 

* In'order that the real sense of the people &ould bekqown upop 
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so great an affair as this* It is o£.ab$olute necessity that timely no- 
tice, should be given ; — that the matter should be prepared in open 
Cofnmittccs^ — ^from a choice into which no class or deiiCriptiou of men 
is to be excluded — and the subsequent County Meetings should be as 
full and as well attended as possible. V/ithout these prccaulions, 
the true, sense of the people mil ever be uncertain. Sure I anj, that 
no precipitate resolurion, on a great change in the fundanitMUal 
Constitution of any country, can ever be called the real sense of i he 
people. • Vol. V. p. 229. 

Wo bt'licvc few men can be named of more fastidious taste — 
more averse to sprendin'r delusions — to \ain courting of jiopu- 
larity-— wl^ose nature was more nbliorrent to every sjKcios of 
.ihununery and empiricism — than Mr Fox. Ilis conduct how- 
ever towards the people, even the populace of the country, is 
well known ; and for his frequent and hearty participation in 
tlicir assemblies, all our readers ma^^ recollect liow liis enemies 
attempted to attack and traduce him. . In the debates on the 
Gagging Bills, we have repeated examples of this. Mr Dun- 
das (afterwards Lord Melville), a very natural hater of such 
proceedings, and aware, it should seem, of wliat lie had to 
dread from them, inveighed bitterly agaimt that illustrious man 
for his ^ appeals to. the people.^ — ‘ He displayed,^ said Mr 
Dundas, * the most extraordinary willingness to resort to them; 
^ so that it frequently happened that he was, wkliout the iloors 
^ of the House, attacking mhiistcrs with invective and as-perity, 

* one half of , the day, wnere they had no hicans of delencling 

* themselves; and during the other half combating them with 
‘ the utmost inveteracy within these .wallsl ’ — ‘ At one time, ' 
(added this facetious courtiei') ‘ in order to excite the indigna- 
‘ tion of the people against ministers for their prosecution of tlie 

* American war, Mr Fox had displayed his oratorkal talents 
^ on a stage, erected for that purpose, in Westminster Hall. " 
-r-Tothis, and many other maiters of the like kind, how did 
the Man. of the Feojjie nfiake answer? — By denying the charges? 
—by explaining away the facts? — ^l)y attempting to show that 
lie only addressed his constituents ns such— or that his spetclK\s 
to the electors of Westminster were delivered .to them in that 
capacity ? — Nothing of all this. ‘ He boldly and manlhlly met 
thd diarge with an admission of ; the facts, and a ^road, anxi- 
ous avow^ol of his conduct. He said, that ‘ it was the duty of 
^ evciy inaii, .and particularly of everv member of Parliament, 

r ; — ^ — £ 

. * The last time the writer of this article had the fortune tO see 
Mr FQ^;iU;,a Westminster Meeting, he was in the act of addressing 
, in Palace Yard* :onthe subject of Lord Melville’s rxv^ 

judv^turc. 
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^ when tlie conduct of the Executive Government was called ia' 

‘ (|uestioii, to represent the characters and conduct of mini^ 

‘ tors in their true colours. * ' And he plainly reminded the 
I louse of Mr Pitt’s eloquent speeches, in which he had former- 
ly described harangues to the people^ as ‘ the best and most 
‘ usiful dufij xi'hich representatives in Parliament could discharge 
* to their constituents. ’ — In truth, Mr Pitt did not disdain to 
court the people, at the beginning of his life, by speeches, as 
well as by professions; and his succe!ss6rs in the present day 
arc strictly justified by his example — at least his early example — 
ill })romulgating their opinions during the season pf civic con- 
viviality. — But we have said enough on the subject of prece- 
dents. Wc are willing to fling away the authority of Mr Burke 
and Mr Pitt — and to rest on uiat of Mr Fox alone: And, witli 
his great cxanrp'o before our eyes, who amongst us shall be so ti- 
mid, or so clciicate, as to refuse lending our aid to the popular 
cause in the manner most consistent witli the spirit of tlie Con- 
stitution, and the character of the English nation ? 

V/ c have reserved for die last place, a remark arising out 
of the objections urged to popular meetings ; because we con- 
ceive that it conducts us to the most commanding view of the 
subject which has yet been taken. The objects of such pro^ 
ceedings, it is sai^, are nugatory: For, after discussing the 
niattcis in hand, cither before hearers who arc already con- 
vinced, or whom no arguments can be expected to move, whe- 
tlu^r the measure is carried or lost, nothing substantial L gain- 
ed — the beat that can happen being, that some address slumld 
be carried, which the Crown- of the Parliament may rtever 
read — or some resolutions come to, which will neither, bind 
those who pass tliem, nor gain converts among the rest of the 
community. • . 

Now, having stated this objcctloii as fully and strongly as 
we are able, we must proceed to obseiTo, that we partly de- • 
ny the matter of fact, on which it. is tbimded. Wet contend, . 
that the debates carried on in popular meetings may, and 
frequently do, sway the voices of those present. Put we are 
willing to pass froiii tliis, and to grant, that full and free dis- 
cussion is the grand object of such proceedings ; and tlieii wc 
say, that he who maintains the objections to them wliicli wc 
are now handling, must be prepared to make another step, 
and to grant that all the debates in Parliament might be Jsaft*- 
]y— and, if safely, sure we ai*e, most advantageouji^', omitted, / 
ior tl^ purpose of coming at the vote; unless, indeed^ soihe/ 
yet severer critic — some more stWdy Pythagorean should td- . 
so be for dispensing with the vote as a ceremony in 
wholly superfluous/ For in truth, who is so joinaiitfe:,^ Ift 
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/fancy that all the !^eaking in any one parliamentary debate 
ever mflucriced halt a dozen of votes ? — Who is ifrnorant 
that, each time a member brings forward a measure, and 
asks the car of the House, he knows full well how the House, 
after hearing, will decide ? Yet it is generally thought that those 
debates m’fe of some use to the country, and in some degree 
beneficial in thecondvet of public affairs.— In what way, then, 
fti*c they so ?— They affect the governnjent indirectly. If they 
have no influence on the business immediate!}" in hand, they ap- 
peal to the country — that is, to the sense of the people ; they con- 
found by that, appeal many a bad minister, and prevent many a 
bad measure from being persisted in, aiul even propounded, which 
would, if pressed on the consideration of Parliament alone, be se- 
cure of its willing support. 'I'he speeclies which men make iu 
Parliament, decide their character in tlmt hotly, and uii the 
country; their weight with both is settled by the general con- 
duct which they maintain, and the talents they on the whole 
display. But their weight in the legislature woukl be of no 
earthly moment — it would not he w"orth the trouble of computing, 
if the Houses delibei’ated with close doors, and the country was at 
once deaf to their proceedings, and dumb in its ow n behalf. 
Practically considered, the debates in pjirliajnci^t are a regular 
series of appeals to the people, of dis^cussions for the benefit of 
rile country, in the conduct of which no man of senst» or ho- 
nour will indeed ever lower himself to catch at a lake and fleeting 
popularity, by making either his taste or his opinions bend to 
the gusts of public applause, but which produce in reality all 
the effect wdiercof they are capable, through tlie voice and in- 
fluence of the people— liiat people which, how often soever it 
may err upon |>articular occasion's, or betivided by temporary 
delusions, is never very long blind to political truth; because it 
cannot be long deceived regarding its own interests— ^the primary 
object of all political discus.^ion. Now if these views of the uses 
and ends of Parliamentary discussion are just, and Ve believe 
they are universally admitted by persons ol all descriptions, we 
challenge any man to show the distinction between the benefits 
of those debates, and tbe benefits which we expect to- see result 
from the free communication of public opinion, and the in- 
fluence of the public voice, through tlic medimn -of popular 
ineetmgs. : 

Weinave written upon this subicct wiih«'earne'stne6{S, because 
we deeply feel its importance. Ih conclusion, we s|^ only ob- 
serve, tlmt if there is a ray bf hope at present in ’any.:j^Eirt of the 
ffoliticai Ji^izon, it assuredly breaks in from the quarter to whfoU, 
w Im^glPRn addipBsing ourselves— the good sense and'hicreas^ ' 
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cd information of the people. W# Mieve diem to be sounds' 
and incorruptible } we would fiuillicypi? that the reign of delusion 
is over; and all our fear is, lest it ^oidd.bc ^ucceraed by that of 
apathy and despair. From this too, however, . there are certain 
signs of our being secured. We mention^ in our* last Number 
the cheering example held out by the. people of Westminster, 
who always have given the tone, as it.is their right and duty to 

g ive, through the rest of the country.— -The late elections have 
lown that the spirit of freedom is not confined, to the Metropi^ 
lis. It would be inconsistent with the general nature of this di^ 
course to give instances: — Btit w'c must again turn to, the free 
and enlightened people of Westminster; and bid both the sup- 
porters of the Constitution, and the wcllwishers to the Popular 
cause, look to than at once for example mid for comfort. 


.Anx. IX. Principes Mathematiques de fai Joseph-Ana- 

.STAsE DA CuNHA. Traduits litta-dUmait du Portugais par 

J. M. D’Abreu. 8vo. a Bordeaux, 1811,. 

.^T^iiis is the first scientific work that has come to us firom For-. 

tugal ; and we are glad to find it such as would do no 
discredit to the countries most renowned- for philosophical ac- 
quirements. The author was a native of Lisbon, and Professor 
of the Mathematics in the University of Coimbra.'- He died in 
1787, and corrected the last sheet of tite original of this work 
on the evening before his death. He lefi: behind him several 
manuscripts on various interesting subjects in the Mathematics, 
.some of the titles of which are mentioimd in the Translator’s 
Preface, viz. a Preliminary Discourse on die first - Elements of 
Geometry ; on Powers and Logarithms, which appears to have 
been written in English ; on the Roots of Equations ; on the 
Mathematical Idea of Infinite; against the Method- of Prime 
:md Ultimate. Ratios, or the Nascent and Evanescent Quanti- 
ties of Newton ; Preface to the Theory of Fluxions, &c. rail 
which are in the poss^ion of M. D’Abreu, as he himself in- 
forms us. , , • 

The present work is pn elementary treatise' on the different 
branches of the Mathematics, from uc Axioms of Geometry to 
the Problems in the Integral Calculus $ and, to comprehend all . 
this in 299 o^vo p^es« was no doubt an undertaking of very 
considerable difficulty. The execution^ though certainly liable 
to some pbjectibns, on the whole .is highly deserving of com- 
mciidatioh ; and the book forms# v^y. useful and concise ;di«. 
gest of Mathematical- learning. . , -'j 
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It must however naturally occot, that copious illustration, or 
extensive development of the principles of science, is not to be 
expected in a volume of this magnitude. The work is evident- 
ly intended to serve as a text, which an intellip^ent and skilful 
master may read with his pupil, following the order and hicthod 
of his author ; but furnishing many illustrations, and supplying 
many steps of the reasonings from his own ingenuity. • It is 

* evident,' says the Translator, ‘ that M. da Cunha, in seck- 
‘ iiig to unite in one volume., without omissions, and without 

* repetitions, iJ^e severity of the ancient geometry ’with tfic ra- 

* pidity of the modern calci.lus, has had it in view to exercise 

* the attention of Professors, no less than of their Piipiis 5 and 
‘ Tnc improvement of the one, does not indeed interest the 
‘ public less than the progress of the othfcr. ' The truth ac- 
C i»rdirg]y is, that a very intelligent tutor, more intelligent ccr- 
liiinJy than is always to be met with, would be required to read 
over the w hole of this volume with his scholars. We agree, 
however, with the Translator, tliat it would prove a very use- 

, ful exercise for both. 

A strict attention to a rigid logic is evident throughout 
tlic work j but in order to attain this object, the author has 
made, in many cases, what we consider as no small sacrifice, 
by substituting, even in Algebra, the synthetical for the analy- 
tical met hod of reasoning. It is only by exercise in the lat- 
ter that the inventive powers are uniblded or exerc^^cd, and 
l)Gili the reason and imagination accustoihed to the path of dis- 
covery ; so that nothing but tlie inqst urgent necessity should 
induce an author to depart from it. 

Tlie work is divided into twenty-one books ; in treating of 
which, we shall only notice what seems remarkably either as an 
excellence or a defect. The first book begins, of course, with 
the Elements of Geometry ; and the first definition is that of a 
Point, which is said to be a of which the length may be 

lipclected without any sensible inconvenience. In like manner 
a Line is defined — a body, the length of which cannot be nc- 
glt'cud williouta sensible error; and a Surface— a body of which 
tlie thickness only may be neglected. Vr e must say that' we 
cannot consider these definitions as correct. 1 he phi ase, set/- 
laible Vm.r, is exceedingly vagiie ; and any attempt to give it 
ni:)re precision, leads immediately to Euclid’s definitions, ac- 
4‘ording to which a point has no niagniti^de i , a line is length 
without breadth, and . a surface length and breadth without 
iliickuci^s. There is sotnctlilng however to be for our au- 
manner of proceeding. A definition, in w^hich the 
l^ic thing defined is not named, is contrary to all the ideas of 
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logical precision. If we must i^y to what class of objects a 
ppint belongs, there is no resource but .to call it a bodp^ or a 
solid ; and as it cannot be pitherof these without magnitude, we 
can only say that it has a magnitude which may be neglected 
without inconvenience. Tlie other definitions may be.expresscd 
in a similar manner ; and though this way of treating the subject 
is less correct than tJiat of Euclid, it has the advantage of being 
easily intelligible, of requiring no effort of abstraction^ and of 
being therefore accommodated to the case of young people, or to 
those who have been little accustomed to metaphysical refinement. 

The definition of a Straight Line is very well conceived. 
Straight lines arc those which cannot enclose a space when two 
of them meet one another. An objection to this definition, 
which however is no better than a mere cavil, will be made by 
some, viz- tliat it is a definition, not of a straight but of 
straight lines* This may be easily obviated, by saying, if two 
lines cannot be so placed, as to enclose a space between thc«i, 
each of them is a straight line. This is exactly Euclid’s idea of 
a straight line; and forms into a definition that which he gave 
as an axiom. Of the tvyo methods that of the Portuguese ged- 
metcr is certainly the most correct. 

The definition of a Plane is not materially different from Eu- 
clid’s, but is less simple. It is called a surface, which cannot 
contain any space between it and a straight line, however 
placed. 

The definition of an Angle is somewhat different from the 
common, but has mucli tlie same imperfection 5 it is the figure^ 
wliich two lines form wJicn they terminate in the same point. 

I'he eiglith definition is that of a Rectilineal Angle; and hero 
wo think a foundation is laid for a very exceptionable method of 
investigating the properties of angles. It is that of taking an 
arch of a circle for the value or measure of an angle, without de-* 
fining what is meant by a measure or a value. The properties 
of angles ought to be ascertained j in the first j^aep, by the imme- 
diate comparison of the angles tlicmselves. ilie logic of Euclid, 
in what respects angles, and the arches on which they stand, is 
perfectly i^rect; and the only improvement wq tliiiik of wbiclx 
it admits, "Is that of being rendered a Jittle more concise, ivhich 
we arc convinced easily be done, without taking any thing 
from the strictness of the reasoning. 

Our authdi:; defines a Rectangle to be a quadrilateral having 
four right tagles ; a definition of which Professor Leslie has 
very well remarked the incorrectn^s, as was noticed in the last 
Number of this Journal. 

The manner of treating Parallel Lines has been very varies 
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tfmong elementary writers, wd lurdly in any case has been out 
of the reach of oqection. I^e ambm on which M. Da Cunhn 
founds the doctrine of parallel lines, is the smne with Euclid’s): 
he has nevertheless made a considerable improvement in tlie 
manner of deducing the properties of those lines, as we shall 
presently have occasion to remark. 

' The first proposition is the same with Euclid’s, vfe:. to con* 
struct an equilateral triangle; and indeed there is no great de- 
parture from the method of the Greek geometer, till the eighth 
proposition, viz. that if straight lines make the alternate angles 
with a tlrird line equd to oiie another, these lines are parmlel. 
The method of demonstrating this projmsition employed by Eu- 
clid, requires that it should be previously shown that two an- 
gles of a triangle are less than two right angles ; and this leads 
into a sort of digression. Or at least a circuitous route which it 
might be desirable to avoid, because the proposition just quoted 
is involved in one to be demonstrated afterwards, and is there 
rendered much more precise, viz. that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equdl to two right angles. M. Da Cunha demon- 
strates the properties of parallels just mentioned, wiihont the 
subsidiary proposition which Euclid was obliged to go so far 
ont of his road in order to obtain, and has thereby very much 
simplified this part of the Elements. This is the circumstance, 
in the first book, which a[qiears to us most worthy of notice ; 
and it is withont doiibt a considerable improvement in ele- 
mentary geometry. The book consists of 16 propositions and 
their cordlarics ; and proceeds as fiir as to demonstrate, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; and 
to prove that, when the opposite sides of a quadrilateral arc 
equal and parallel, tlie qtiadrllateral is a parallelograiQ. In this 
proposition, however, we must remark .an inaccuracy. If the 
opposite sides of a quadrilateral are equal, they, are necessarily 
parallel : so the proposition ought to have been, that if the op- 
posite sides of a quadrilateral are equal, they are also parallel, 
and the quadrilateral is a parallelogram. 

The second bpok treats of the'Cird^ and consists only of nine 
propositions, and is- confined to some of the more ob#o;us pro- 
perties of. that, curve. The third treats of Ibroportign; and 
as every attonpt to unite accuracy and preciaioo in considering 
diat subject deserves attenticnfi, the method uithor is 

wortl^ of notice. 'The definition which is the. jlbui^tion of it 
is thii'-^.f /' sdxral itrtUcedents and their cor^eptents ftri atfch^ that 
.rume of the emtecederds evn contain a wbmuUiple of ^■ooadbqaeMn 
ofiend than dmf'other aiU^detd contains a similar st^mdtiple. 
these ftwmh'ers are caUei propo)iionals. 
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This definition seems to us to have great merit, as it conveys 
the same idea with Euclid’s dcfinitioii in u much simpler form, 
so as to be both more easily understood and more easily remem- 
bered. It may be brought still nearer to Euclid’s definition, 
however, and wc think with some additional advantage in point 
of simplicity, as follow^s — If in a series of quantities an ante- 
cedent cannot he found oftener in a multiple, of its consequent 
tlian any otlier antecedent is found in tl>e same multiple of its 
consequent, the quantities are proportionals. ^ 

We have very little hesitation about saying, that the definition 
of proportion, as last given, is the simplest that is consistent with 
the universalis and accuracy of demonstration. It has the ad- 
vantage over Euclid’s of statii^ only one hypothesis concerning 
the relation of the infiltiples or the antecedents and dieir conse- 
quents ; whereas Euclid states three, corresponding to the rela- 
tions of Majority, Equality, and Minority. One of these is^ 
sufficient, if it bo properly introduced ; — and the idea of pro- 
portion is tluis kept nearer to that which we obtain from arith- 
metical calculation, or from the division of one number by 
another. 

The doctrine of proportion derived from the first of these 
definitions is contained in eleven propositions, whicli do not in- 
deed amount to a full enumeration of the properties of propor- 
tionals, tliougli they lay a foundation from which the rest may 
be derived with little ' trouble. They appear to us to be quite 
logically and rigorously deduced, and that too with great simpli- 
c'ity. It is perhaps needless to observe that these demonstrations 
extend to quantities tliat are not, as well as those that are, com- 
mensurable ; the definition of proportionals being obviously cal- 
culated to render the demonstrations applicable to both easels. 
The elementary propositions herje deduced, relate chiefly to the 
inversion, alternation, and odicr different ways of arranging the 
same series of proportional^ ; and we think our author has ex- 
tricated himself from the difficulties of his subject, whicli are> 
certainly very considerable, with great skill and success. The 
fourth book contains the elements of aritlnnctic ; and what re- 
gards proportion in numbers is deduced from the properties of 
proportionals above explained. Here, also, by generalizing 
the notation of number, or denoting niUnbers by letters, the 
foundations of algebra are laid, and me arithmetic of fractions, 
both dechnal aond continued, is explained! , This book is much 
Jongei* than amr of (he preceding, imd coutainjs 28 projiositiona 
with their cditoflaries. T 

The extraction of roots is treated in the 20th and 21st pro- 
positions. The subject is handled with i'ciparkable bvevity 
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dearness; and wc do not remember to have seen die. principle 
and practice of the mcthoci more briefly arid clearly explained, 
in any elementary treatise whatsoever. In these points, and they 
are not of small importance, we conceive that the Poi tugucse au- 
thor can hardly be excelled. 

nic properties of similar triangles are treated of in the fifth 
book. The intersection of planes, and some jproperties of the 
parallelopiped and the prism, are the subjects or the sixth. The 
seventh relates to the circle. The eighth explains the funda- 
mental operations of algebra. The idea of negative quantities 
is here first introduced; but we do not observe that there is any 
thing particular in the manner of treating it. 

The arithmetic of Powers, as delivered in the ninth book, 
as one of the great peculiarities in our author^s method, but is 
hardly to bo explained without . making more ’ use of algebra 
tlian is suited to the character of our Journal. The definition 
of 11 power is this. Let a and b be any two numbers, and 

cc c c c 

let c be a third number, such that I + ^ + 77 + 777: + &c. = cr. 


then the scries I + he + denoted by 

and is called the Powet of a indicated by the exponent h. 

This definition of a power, it will be readily allowed, is quite 
sin^ilar ; and w cannot admit that the inconvenicncy of follow- 
ing the ordinary metliod is such as to justify so gi-cat an innova- 
tion. It becomes difficult to demonstrate in this way that aaa is a 
power offl, or that powers are formed by the repeated multiplica- 
tion of the same number into itself. Yet this is the simplest idea 
of a power, and that, from the generalization of which, the whole 
doctrine is usually derived. Thus, if the expgpent bo an integer 


t 


wz, then is a multiplied into itself as many times as there 


TO , 


e units in w — 1. If the expression Js a* this signifies a quan- 
tity which, if multiplied into itself m times, womd produce a. 


If the expression .Is a** , th6n calling its valued, a = d , that is, 
& is a number which, if multiplied into itself («— 1) times, is 
d^ual to a multiplied into its^ in — 1 tiih^. Thus, the idea 
of rnpower in its mo8t*gcnera] foriu is deduced from the simple 
arithmetical process 6f- mulUplication. * Tlie "idea which our 
author would substitute -for tliis, though i(r nlay, by a great 
deal of reasoning, beph>vt^ to be the same, is infinitely more 
complicated at the nht outset. His reason no doubt for 
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preferring the method he has pnrsniedt is« that it seems so im- 
mediately connected with the ]ran<Mriial Theorem, and the doc- 
trine of Logarithms. This, however, is counterbalanced by the 
disadvantages already mentioned, and by the. additional one of 
leading to demonstrations that are synthetical, and little calcu- 
lated to exercise the powers of invention. 

We do not think that this inversion of Tnethod was necessary 
for the purpose of demonstrating cither the Binomial Tlieoi*em, 
or the series for Logarithms and Plxponentials, all- which have 
already been deduced from the usual notion of powers, by more., 
than one author, with great accuracy and simplicity of reason- 
ing. We would particularly refer our readers to a work, not 
so much known in tiiis country as it ought to be, viz. Prinri- 
pimum Calculi differmtialis et IiUegralis Expositio lUementarist 
by Simon L’HuiLiEn * professor of mathematics at Geneva; 
Several excellent demonstrations of the Binomial theorem have 
also been given by Kuler. One of the most elegant of these is 
to be found in La Croix, Complement des Elemens d’A^ebrCf 
sect. 65, where it is followetl by another from the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1796, hardly less commendable. 

On the whole, therefore, though we cannot but praise the 
inf^nuity and the skill that appear in the demonstrations of the 
ninth book, and tlie attention to strict and logical argumenta- 
tion, of which the author seldom loses sight, we must regret a 
want of simplicity, a great deviation from the natural piitji of 
discovery, and the substitution of synthetical proof lor analytical 
investigation.* 

The tenth book treats of tlic roots of equations, and gives 
.0 very distinct and accurate account of them, free from several 
of the dilliculties that occur in this part of Algebra. If such 
a quantity as .r’-pa x-\'C is reduced into three simple bi- 
nomial factors, so as to be equal to (j; — »){x — fiXx — y), », p, y 
.*ire said to be roots of the given quadrinomial. Mere then is 
no difficulty about negative roots; because, when any of the 
simple factors becomes of the form a'+js, then tlie root fi is ac- 
counted negative. . ' 

In tlijs way the difficulty about imaginary roots is also remov- 
ed, The^ roots pf .a Po^nomial, if they can be found by any 
generalii^hod, must -be of a certain form, so as to depend on., 
the co^l^fiib a,' 6, c; d, &c. or to be deduced from them 
cording 'i^ s dnltlin system of operations. Now, this form and. 

VOI..'XK.' HO. 40. , ^ ■ E e ” 
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these operations become impossible the coefficients are rc^ 
latedy Hi a particular manner to one another, and in that case' 
(he root of tlie Polynomial has no real vahiC* A paradox still 
Tclinaida behind. Now, docs this impossible root admit of artth- 
tnetical operations being applied to it, as if it actwally denoted 
quantity r and how conies it, that when so treated, it leads to 
true and useful conclusions coni^eming quantities that really 
exist ? The solution of this difficulty is not considered by our 
author, and indeed docs not belong to the elements of the 


science^ 

In the 10th book are contained sereral methods, of which the 
demonstrations are reserted to a subsequent part of the w^ork- 
" Thus, the 6th proposition of the 10th, is Cardan’s rule for the 
solution of cubic equations : but the demonstratioii is not giv^'ii 
till the 2 1 St book, p. 268.. The reason of this proceeding does 
Pot appca>. The method of approximating to the toots of 
equations is also contained in the 10th book. 

Wc shall pass over the intermediate books, as not containing 
any thHig of which th(^ method is very different from that which 
is usualty followed ; till we come to llie 15th, which treats of tlie 
method of Fluxions. Here the definition of a fluxion is very 
difficult to be umictstood, and such as we think, to a learnlfcr, 
must be quite incomprehensible; Wc do not indeed remem- 
ber to have seen a definition, accounted elementary, which is 
involved in so mucli obscurity, or which requircs<so much pre- 
vious instruction (o render it intelligible. It contains in it, in- 
deed, the idea of a Fltoionj but to discover what it contains. 


requires one to be already farnffiar with tlfe calculus. How 
much better it would haVe been, to call the fluxion of any func- 
tion ihe ^firsMer^n of ' the iiicremait of which, after 

all, is the idea meant to be ccaiveyed. The fatflt of introducing 
ifijmtlietical demonstrations occurs here agamr; remark, how- 
ever, Ik demonstration that has merit, viz. that the infinite scries 
Ax + Cx^f &C. is infinitely small when x is infinitely 

^mall. Thc^proof is satisfactory, and» we believe new. 
w Trigonometry is not introdm^ till the 16th ^ok ; and it is 
then only analytical trigonometry, and Hot that which treats of 
the aritlimetieal sdntion the cases of p^e and t^plierlcal tri- 
angles. This is refer^d to endipf the hoek i and is treat- 
ed in a manner much (po geno^ eoPeUe to be. of much 
i|fractical •' 

In the 17tli book the method Pf drawing:^ tangcpt8^fe curves 
& consider^ i and apme properties of the conip&^iona are also 

t uced* and of dbe radius of curt^dture. The method of find- 
fitLents is'delivercd'in the 1 6ih, and a number oFcurious theo* 
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rems are laid downt—^and here also fs introduced something oi 
the arithmetic of impossible' qnanUti^ The <4)tourity of the 
original idea of a fluxion contributes to render all uds part 
much darker than it ought to be. ' < 

The 20th book contains the doctrine of finite di^erences, 
tvhich is given, w;e think, very distinctly, and in a manner that 
may be truly useful, always making an allowance for the extreme 
conciseness of tlic work. The best treatise on this sulgect which 
we know of, that can be considered as quite elementary, is one 
by the Anne ^ossUt, contained in the Ennjclopedie MethodiqiiCt 
to which the treatise here given has a considerable resemblance. 
The' 2 let book demonsti'ates several propositions before referred 
to, such as the investigation of Cardan’s rule, the investigation 
of the Binomial theorem, and C^tain propositions concemipg 
fluents. It concludes with theorems relating to the maxima and 
minima of variable quantities, some of which are of the most 
difficult kind,— that, viz. where tlic quantity that is to be a 
maxvnmm or a minimum^ is not expressed as a finite algebraic 
Junction. This includes the very difficult problems callea Isope- 
rimetrical ; so that this small volume comprehends the elements 
of the pure miUhcmatical sciences, from the Axioms of Geometry 
hp to some of the highest parts of die Integral Calculus. 

. Though we have stated several objections to the work, we ad- 
mit that it has great merit on the whole, And may be very useful 
to two classes of readers; To the students who attend die 
prelections of a master, to whom it serves as a text-book; and, 
*2do. To those who arc already instructed in the mathematics, but 
wish to have at hand a portable compendium for reminding them 
(»f those formulas and uemonstraduns which may have escapetl 
their recollection. The work to wbidi that beihre us may be 
most readily compared, is- the elementaiy treatise of the Asoe 
PE LA Caille, equally comprehensive, and hardly less concise. 
The French authoir does not so much afiect originality of me- 
thod as the Portuguese ; and on that account perhaps his work 
is the more useful. In clearness it very much excels the other ; 
and is, w'e believe, the best cbmnendiuiti of mathematical sciehee, 
in the same compass, which has yet been given to the woild. 
To be second to La Caille’s breaUse, amounts to high prnise; 
and. we have great pleasure in bestqwing this encomium oh the' 
.produedon of a country fioitn- which die scieuces have not hi- 
therto received ^uch of their iinprovement. ' 
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Aet. X« R^ted Addresses ; or iJie New Theatnm Poetanmi 
12)ii(k pp. 126. London, 1812. 

A rcEH a|[ the learning, wrangling, and sdlehin exhortation .of 
oiir preceding pages, we tliink we majr venture to treat 
our readers with k little morsel of town-made gayefy, without- 
any great dert^ation ifrom our establislied character for serious- 
ness and contempt of trifles. We are aware, indeed, that tliere 
is no way by which^ we could so certainly ingratiate ourselves 
with our provincial readers, as by dealing largely* in such arti- 
cles ; and we can assure them, that if wc have not hitherto 
indulged tliem very often in this manner, it is only because 
we have not often met with any thing nearly so good as the 
little volume before us. We have seen nothing comparable 
to itrindeed since the publication of the poetry of the Antijaco- 
bin ; and though it wants the high seasoning of politics and per- 
sonality, which no doubt contributed much to the currency of 
that celebrated collection, we are not sure that it does not exhi- 
bit, on die w'holc, a stiU more 'exquisite talent of imitution, with 
powers of poetical composition that arp scarcely inferior. 

We must not forget however to inform our country readers,- 
that diesc * llejccted Addresses * are merely a series of imita- 
tions of the style and manner of the most celebrated living writ- 
ers — who, are here supposed td have tried their hands at en 
address to be spokeii^at the opening of the New 'Jlieatre in- 
Drury-Lane — ^in the hope, we presume, ‘of obtaining the twenty 
pound prize which the munificent managers are said to have 
held out to die successful candidate. The names of the imagin- 
ary competitors, wliose works are now oflbred to the public, arc 
onJj'' indicated hy their initials ; and there ai'e one or two wliich- 
we j'eklly do not know how to flu iqi. Hy far the greater port, 
lioWev^ are such as" cannot'ppssibly be mistaken ; and no read- 
er of lyimtt, Crabbe, Suudiey, Wordsworth, Lewis, Moore, or, 
Spencer, could require the ai^, evtp of their .initials, to rc- 
cogdizethem in dieir portraits Cuhxidgie, Cofeman, and Lord< 
Byrjim, are not quite sudi ..striking Kkepesses. Of Dr Busbys 
and Mr Fitzgerald’s, we do not bmd oursdvie» qualified to jud^ 
not professing to be -de^ly read in the woVks^fthese or^inma. 
There is a prose address fioweyer. from’ Mr Ccibbett, which is 
admirable— one from the Editor of the Molding Post, wliidi 
vms scarcely worth niaking-^-and one tj^gnest of Samuel 
Johnson, which is more uneqiid than mpst.-of 'tne-ofliers. The. - 
total number is twenty-one, ' - ' , ^ 

:cre. is no t^ciit so universally entertaining . at diat of ni- 
idKhrv — in‘en if is cigpfiped .to rite hydy hnitaden Of the' 
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air and inaiinier — the vbice, gait, dud externdL deportment of 
ordinni 7 individuals. Nor i» this to be ascr^b^d entirely to. our 
cricked love of ridicule; for,, though we iiiu^ not assign a very 
liigh intellectual rank to an art winch is said' t6 have attained to 
its greatest perfection among the savag^ of New Holland, some 
admiration is iindoubtcdlj^ dac to the edacity ;t)f nice observation 
which it implies; and some gratification may be innocently de- 
rived from tlic sudden perception which it excites of iinexpectf^d 
jTicculiaritics- It rises in iuforest, however, and in dignity, 
when it succeeds, ill expn‘ssiiig, not merely the visible and ex- 
ternal chiiracterislic^i of its objects, but those also of their taste, 
their genius and temper. A vulgar mimic repeats a man’s cant- 
plirascs jind known stories, with an exact imitation of his voice, 
look and gestures ; but he is an artist of a far higher descrip- 
tion, who can make stories or reasonings in liis manner, and 
represent the features and moveineiitri of liis mind, as •well 
as the accidents of his body. The same distinction applies 
to the niimickry, if it may be so called, of an author’s style 
and manner of w riting, lo copy his peculiar phrases or turns 
of expression — to borrow the grammatical structure of his 
sentences, or the metrical balance of liis lines — or to crowd and 
hiring together ail the pedantic or affected words which he has 
become rtMuurkabk* for using — ^applying or misapplying all these 
witlioui tlie lea^t regard to the character of his genius, or the 
spirit of his compositions, is tb imitate an autlior only as a mon- 
V.cy might imitate a man — or, at best, to support a masque- 
rade character or' tlic strength of the dress only ; and at all 
events, reejuires os little talent, and deserves as little praise, as 
■ il?e niimclic exliibitions in the neighbourhood of Port-Sydney. 
It is another matter, liowevcr, to be able to borrow the diction 
and manner of a celebrated writer to express sentiments like 
his OW’D — to write as be wmukl have written on the subject pro- 
))osed to his imitator — to think his thoughts in shoit, as well 
as to u>e liis worils — and to make the revival of his style appear 
a natural consequence of the strong cdiiceptioii of his peculiar 
ideas. 1 o do this in iUI tlie perfection’ of which it is capable, 
requires talents, perhaps, not inferior to those of tlie original on 
whom they arc employecl — together with a faculty of- observa- 
tion, and a ddxteri^ of application, which that original might 
not always possess ; mid' should not only afibrd nearly ns great 
pleasure to tlie readei^ as a jpiece of composition, — but may 
teach him aooie lessojrs, or open up toliim some views, which . 
could not have been otherw'ise disclosed. 

The exact imitation of a good thing, it must be admitted, pro;- . 
Uiises fair to be a pretty good tiling in itself ; but if the rcschV’ 
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olance be very striking, it commonly has the additional advantage 
of letting us more completely into the secret of the original author,, 
and en^ling us to understand far more clearly in what the pecu* 
liarity of his manner consists, than most of us should ever nave 
done without this assistance. The resemblance, it is obvious, can 
only be rendered striking by exaggetating a little, and bringing 
more conspicuously forvrard, all tliat is peculiar and character- 
istic in the model ) and the marking features, which were some- 
what shaded and confused in their natural presentment, being 
thus magnified and disengaged in the copy, are more easily ob- 
served and comprehended, and their effect traced with infinite- 
ly more ease and assurance ; — just as the course of a river, or 
a range of mountains, is more distinctly understood when laid 
down on a map or plan, than when studied in their natural 
proportions. Thus, in Burke’s imitation of Boliiigbroke (the 
ino.s% perfect specimen, perhaps, wdiich ever will exist of the. 
art of which we are speaking), we have all tlie qiialities which 
distinguish the style, or we may indeed say the genius, of that 
noble' writer, as it were, concentrated and brought at once before 
us ; so Uiat an ordinary reader, wdio, in perusing his genuine 
works, merely felt himself dueled and disappointed— delighted 
and wearied he could not tell wdiy, is now enabled to form a de- 
finite and precise conception of t)ie causes of those ojiposite sen- 
sations, — and to trace to the nobleness of the diction and the in- 
accuracy of the reasoning — the buldiiess of the propositions and 
the rashness of the inductions — the magnificence of the preten- 
sions and the feebleness of the performance, those contradic- 
tory judgments with the confused result of which he had been 
perplexed in his study of the ofiginal. The same thing may 
l>c said of the imitation of Darxvin^ contained iiv tlie Loves of 


th^Lrianglos, though cctdessedly of a satiriad or ludicrous cha- 
raHSr. All his poculiariiics are there brought t<»gether, and 
crowded into a little space, w^here they can be compared and 
estimated with ease. FIis esserice, hi -short, is extracted, and se- 


parated in a good degree from what is common to him with the 
rest of his species $-r-and wljile be is recognized at once as the 
original from whom all those chai^actcristic traits have been bor- 
rowed, that original Itself is for better understood— because the 
copy presents no traits but ^ch as are characteristic. 

% This highest species of imitation, therefore; we conceive to 
‘be of no idight value in $xing 'the taste*" and judgment of the 

£ lic, even with rerard to the grrat standard' and original au- 
% who naturally became its subjects. 'Hie pieces before 
»d, do not iail correctly under this denomination: — ^the 
‘Subject to which they are confined^ and the occasion on which; 
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they arc stippc^seil to have been produced^ having necessarily giv- 
en them a certain ludicrous and light not quite suitable to 
the gravity of some of the origtnaisy and imparted to some of 
them a sort of Tnon^el cliaractcr io which we may discern 
the features both of nurJesque and of imitation. There is e- 
nough, however, of the latter to answer the purposes we have . 
indicated above ; whikj the tone of levity and ridicule may an- 
swer tlie farther purpose of admonishing the authors w^ho are 
personated in this exhibition, upon what emarters they trespass 
on the borders of absurdity, and from what peculiarities they 
?ire in danger of bccoining ridiculous. A mere parody or traves- 
lie, indeed, is commonly made, w ith the greatest success, upon the 
tenderest and most sublime passages in poetry ; the w hole secret 
of such performances consisting in the substitution of a mean, lu- 
dicrous, or disgusting subject tor a toucliing or noble one. But 
where this is not the case, and whcrctlie jiassagcs imitated are con- 
versant with objects ncarJy.as familiar, and names anti actions al- 
most as undignified as tliosc in the imitation, the author may be 
assured, that what a moderate degToe of exaggeration has tha-; 
made eminently laughable, could never have been worthy of a 
place in seriqps and lofty jx)ctry. — But we are filling, we per- 
ceive, into our old trieje of dissertation, and forgetting oiir be- 
iicvplent intention to <leclipitc this article to the aniiisement of 
oiir readers. — VVe break off thcre(bro abruptly, and turn with- 
out farther preamble to the boolf* 

The first piece, under the pame of ilte loyal Mr FitzgeraW, 
tlioiigli as good wc suppose as the origina], is not very intor- 
<*sting. Whether it be very like Mr Fitzgerald or not, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that the vulgarity, servility, ajid gro$si 
absurdity of the newspaper scribblers is. \yell rendcvcd in the 
followu’ng lines. 

‘ Gallia’s stfcrn despot shall in vain advance 
From Pari«, the metropolis of France ; 

}’y this day month the monster shall not 
.A foot of land in Portugal or Spain. 

See Wellington in Salamanca’s field 
Forces his favourite General to yield, 

Breaks thro’ his ]ini», and leaves his boaste^ Marmoivt 
Expiring on the plain without an arm on ; > 

Madrid he entcra die cannon’s mouth. 

And then the villages still furdier- south. , 

. Base Buonaparte, ntkd with deadly ire, 

^ets one by one our playhouses on fire i 

years ago he pounced with deadly gle^ on 
Tlxc Opera House, tlien burnt down the Pantheon ; 

^ still ui)sa|;ed, iu-ar coat of flames, ... 
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Next at Millbank be orossed the river Thames : 

Thy hatch, O Halfpenny I pass’d in a trice, 

Boil’d some black pitch, .and burnt down Astley’s twice, &C-- 
Who, while the British squadron lay off.dork^ 

{God bless the Regent and the'Duke of York,) 

With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 

And raised the price of dry goods and tobaccos ? 

\Mio makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 

Who thought in flames St James’s court to pinch ? 

Who burnt the wardrobe of poor Lady Finch ? 

Why he, who, forging for this Lslc a yoke, 

Reminds me of a line I lately spoke, 

“ The tree of freedom is the British oak. ” 

Bless ever}^ man ])osscssed of aught to give ; 

TiOng may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole live ; 

(iod bless the arni}', bless their coats of scarlet, 

God bless the nav}*, bless the Princess Charlotte,’ Slc. p. 2 — 4-- 


The next, in the name of Mr W. Wordsworth, is entitleci 

• The Baby’s Debut, ’ and is characteristically announced as 
intended to have been ‘ sjioken in the character of Nancy Lake, 

• a girl eight years of age, who is drawn upon the stage in a 

• child’s chaise, by Sannicl Hughes, her uncle’s porter. ’ '^Hie 
author docs not, in this instance, attempt to copy any of the 
higher attributes of Mr Wordsw'orth’s poetry; but has succeed- 
ed ])erfcctly in the imitation of his inaukish adeclutioris of 
childish simplicity and nursery stammering. V/e hope it will 
make him ashamed of his Alice Fell, and the greater part of 
lus last volumes — of which it is by no means a parodvi but it 
very fair, and indeed we think a flattering imitation. \\ e givfj 
a MMizn or two as a specimen. 

' ‘ My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New Year’s Day ; 

So in Kate Wilson’s shop ^ 

Papa, (lie’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me lust week a doll of wax. 

And brother Jack a top. 


Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than h^, 

So to'my drawer he goes. 

Takes out the dol4 and, Ob, my stars 
He pokes her head betweefl the bars. 

And melts off half her nose ! ? ^ p. S, 6. ^ 


pass over this family feud, and the history of her edn^ 
^yioice to the theatre; >aiid proceed to- this interesting yonns 
* ^*s bhservations upon its appearance. " * 
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* My father’s walls are made of bricky 
But nut so tally aod not so tbteky 

As these ; and, goodness me ! 

My father’s beams are made of wood. 

But never, never half so good. 

As these that now 1 see. 

\Vhat a large floor ! ’tis like a town ! 
llie carpet, when tliey lay it down, 

Won’t hide it, I’ll be bound ! 

And there’s a row of lamps, my eye ! 

How they do blaze 1 I wonder why 
They keep tlieui on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 

And kept away ; but Mr Thing- 
unfoob, the prompter man, 

^.liave wit!) ■ ‘s liand my cliaise a shove. 

And said, Co on, my pretty love. 

Speak to ’em, little Nan. ’ p. 8, 9 l 
T he exit is equally c/janictcrisuc. 

* But while I’m speaking, where’s papa ? 

And where’s my aunt i and where’s mama 

Wliere’fi Jack ? Oh, there they sit I 
They smile, they nod, I’ll go my w'aj s, 

And order round poor Billy’s chaise> 

To join them in the pit. 

And now, good gentlefolks, 1 go 
To join mama, and see the show ; 

8o, bidding you adieu, 

I curtsey, like a pretty miss. 

And if you’ll blow to me a kiss. 

I’ll blow a kiss to you. 

[_Blows a kisSi and exit.^ ’ jp* 10. 

The next is ascrijbed tot Lord Byrcm. But the author has 
succeeded better in copying the moody and misanthropic senti- 
ments of Childe Harold, tnau the nervous and impetuous dic- 
tion in which his noble biographer has embodied them. The 
attempt, however, indicates very considerable powder ; and the 
flow of the verse and the Construction of the poetical period are 
imitated with no ordinai'y dkill. 

* Sated with home, of wife, of children tired. 

The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 

Sated abr^pad, gll seen, yet nought admired. 

The restless' soul is driven to ramble home ; 

Sated with both, beneath new Oruiy’s dome 

* The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, 

There growls, and curses, like a deadly Gnome, ' ^ 
Scorning to view fantastic Columbme, / . 

yiewing with scorn and liale die nansense of the Nine. ’ p. I J. 
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We.can add but one stanza more from tlio indignant attack 
on the dissipated frequenters of playhouses., 

* Your debts mount high — ye plunge in deeper waste ; 

The pliiintiff calls— -no warning , voice ye hear ; 

The plaintifl'flues— to public shows ye haste ; 

The baililf threats — ye feel no idle fear ; 

^Vho can arrest your prodigal career i 
Who can keep down tiui levity of youth ? 

What sound c«*tn startle ugc*s stubborn ear ? 

WJio can redeem from wretchedness and ruth 

Men true to filschood^s vofer, false to the voice of truth ? ’ p. 1 1. 

Mr CobbetTs Address follows; but we shall leave it, with 
the ivst of the prose pieces, tq the end ; and proceed to Mr 
Moore’s, which is entitled ‘ llie Living Lustres, ’ and appeiir^j 
to us a very fair imijtatiun of the fantastic verses whicli that in- 
genious person indites when be is merely gall .it, and, resisting 
the lures of voluptuousness, is not enougli in earnest to be tqii-^ 
der. It begins, 

* O why fchould our dull retrospcctlvp addresses 
Fall damp a^ wet blankets on Di\iry Lane fire ? 

Away with blue devils, away with ilistrcsses, 

And give the gay spirit to sparkling desire ! 

Let artists decide on the beauties of Drurx', 

The richest to me is when woman is there ; 

The question of Houses I leave to the jury ; 

The fairest to me is tlie bouse of the fair. ^ p. 25. 


The main drift of the piece, lioweycr, as well as its titlp^ 
explained in the following stanzas, ^ 

^ How well would our artists attend to their duties, 

Our house save in oil, and our autl^iors in wit. 

In Imu of yon lamps if a !Ow of young beauties 
4j||lanced light from their eyes between us and the pit* 

Attun'd to tlie scene when the pale yellow moon is, on 
Tower and tree they^d look sober, and sage. 

And when they all wink’d theiv dear peepers in unison, 

Night, pitchy night would envelop tlie stage. 

; Ah ! could I some gir| from yon box for her youth pick^ 

rd love her as long as she blossom’d in youth ; , 

Oh ! white is tlie ivory citfe of the tootjmick. 

But when beauty siniles how much whUcr,Uie tooth! * p. 26-^7, 


next^ entitled ‘ Tlie l^building,^ is in. name of Mr 
Southe y s and is pne of die best colle^om It is in the 
sgll^p the Kehama of that multi&rious author; aiid is sup- 
spoken ;in tbcf ^hameter pf oqe of ills Glenda veers. 
^PK^mitation diction ^d measiirc^ we tbiiik, is nearly 

j^rfcct ); and t|ie dtJBcrl;^)ticn5 ^ good as the 
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It opens :wUh an account of the birnim^ of tlie old theatre, 
jformcd upon the pattern of the Funeral ot Arvalan. 

* Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Towdr-hill to Piccadilly sorted ! 

Midnight, yet not a n 9 se ^ 

From Indra drew tlie essence of repose ! 

See with what crimson- fury. 

By Indra fann’d$ the god of fire ascends the walls of Dirur^’* ; . 

The tops of houses, blue with lead. 

Bend beneath the landlord’s tread ; 

Master and ’-prentice, serving man and lord, 

Nailor and taylor. 

Grazier and brazier. 

Thro’ streets and alleys pour’d, 

' All, all abroad to gaze. 

And wonder at the blaze. ’ p. 2D — 30- 
And a little after, ' : 

* Drury Lane ! Drury Lane ! 

Drury Lahc ! Drury I«ane ! 

They shout and the}' hollow again and agam. 

All, all in vain I .. 

Water turns steam ; 

Each blazing beam 

. Hisses defiance to ‘be eddying spout ; 

It seems but too plain that nothing can put it out ; 

Drury Lane ! Drury Lane ! 

Sec, Drury Lane expires! ’ p. 31. 

There is then a great deal of undescribabJe intriguing be- 
tween Veeshnoo, who wishes to rebuild tlie house through the 
instrumentality of Mr Whitbread, and Yamen w’ho wishes to pre- 
vent it. The po^cr of restoration, however, brings all tlie par- 
ties concerned to an amicable raebting ; the effect of which, 
on tlie power of destruction, is thus finely represented. 

* Yamen beheld, and wither’d at Uie sight ; 

Long had he aim’d the sun-bejam to control,' 

For light was hateful to his soul v 
Go on, criedj^e hellish one, yellow with spite ; 

Go on, cried the hellish one, TOllpw wdth spleen ; 

Tliy toils of the morning:, like Ithaca’s queen^ 

I’ll toil to undo 9 very night* " 

The lawyers ar^met at the Crown and Anchor, 

And Yonien’a visage grows blanker ai^d blanker* 

^he lawyers are mdt at the Anchor and Crown, 

' And Yamen’s cheek is a russety brown* . 

• * Veeshnoo, now thy work proceeds ; 

The solicitor reads. 

And, merit of merit 1 
Bed wax and green ferret 
Are fix’d at the foot of the deeds ! p. 35— -36* 
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^ Drury's Dirge, ' by T-aura Matilda, is not of tbe first qua- 
lity* llie verses^ to be sure, arc very smooth, and very non- 
seiwical— as was intended 3 but they are npt so good as Swift’s 
celehrated Song by a Person of Quality; and are so exactly in 
the same measure, ami on the same plan, that it is impossible 
to avoid making the comparison. The reader may take ll^ese 
three stanzas as a sample. 

Lurid smoke amt frank suspicion. 

Hand in hand rehictant* dance ; 

While tbe God fulfils his mission, ' 

Chivalry resign thy lance. 

Hark ! the engines blandly thunder, 

Fleecy clouds dishevelled lie ; 

And the firemen, mute with wonder. 

On the son of Saturn cry. 

See tile bird of Ammon sailing. 

Perches on the engine’s peak. 

And the Eagle fireman hailing, 

Sooths tliem with its bickering beak. ’ p- lO', 4i. 

• A Tale of Drury,’ by Walter Scott, is uj)on the whole 
admirably executed ; tiiough the introduction is rather tanie« 
The burning is described with the mighty Miustrel’s charac- 
teristic love of localilles. 

* As chaos which, by lieavenly doom. 

Had slept in everlasting gloom, 

Started vvith terror and surprize. 

When light first iiasli’d upon her eyes; 

So London’s sons in nightcap woke. 

In bedgown woke her dames^ 
s For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke. 

And twice ten hundred Voices spoke, 

Ihe Playhouse is i» flames. 
lo ! where Catherine Street extends 
fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window pane: - 
Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And. Barbican, moth^eiden fort, ' 

Atid Coveiit Garden -kennels sport, 

A briglit ^sai>guin*d drain 
Meux’s new bi^eifhou^ shows the light,' . 

Rowland Hill’s icbapel, and tbe height r, 

Where.patent shot they sell : 

The T^nis Court, sp fair and tall,** 

Partakes the ray with Surgeons* Hall, 

The. ticket porters’ houae of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London wall, 

’7»Vriglit*s shrimp and oyster sliop withal, 

And Richardson’s Hotel. * p, 46, 47. 
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The mustering^ of the firemen is not less meritorious, 

* The summon’d firemea woke at call. 

And hied them to their stations all. 
iStartlng from short and broken snoose, ^ 

Each sought his ponderous hobnail’d shoes. 

But first his worsted hosen plied, 

Plush breeches next in crimson dyed. 

His nether bulk embraced; , 

Then jacket thick of red or blue. 

Whose mossy shoulder gave to view 
> The budge of each respective crew. 

In tin or copper traced. 

The engines thunder’d thro* the street,- 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. ’ p. 48. 

Tlie procession of tlie engines, with the badges of their differ* 
ent comfTSmies, and the horrible names of their leaders, is also 
admirable — but we cannot make room for it. The siccount of 
the death of Muggins and Higginbottoin, however, must find 
a place. These are tlie two principal firemen who suffered on 
this occasion ; and the catastrophe is described with a spirit ncjft 
unworthy of the name so venturously assumed by the describer. 
After the roof falls in, there is silence and great consteniatjoD. 

‘ When lo ! amid the wreck uprear’d 
Gradual amoving head appear’d. 

And Eagle hretnen kiieW 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever’d. 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in sign of woe, 

** A Muggins to the rescue, ho ! ” 

And pourM the hissing tide : 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain. 

And strove and struggled all in vain. 

For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk, and died 1 
Did none attemptj before he fell. 

To succour one they lov’d so well ? 

Yes, Higg inbottom did aspu e 
(His fireman’s soul was all on. fire,) 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah •! his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d bjpt to shore liia ^rave !. 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 

Tliro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 

Wliere Muggins broke, before. 

But sulplmry steiicli and boiling drench 
Destroyi:ig sight o’erwhclni’d him quite, 

He sunk to rise no more. 
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Still o*cF his liedd, while Fate he braved. 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved; 

Whitford and Mitford ply yoiir pumps, 

. ** You^ Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps. 

Why are you in such ddleful dumps I 
A fireman and ah*aid of bumps ! 

“ What are they feared on, fools? *od rot 'em ! 

Weretlie last words of Higginbottom. * p. 50 — 5'Z 
The rebuilding is record^ in strains as characteristic, and a? 
aptly applied. 

* Peace to his soul ! new prospects bloom. 

And toil rebuilds what fires consume 1 
Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 

** Joy to the managing conimittce. 

Eat we and drink we, join to rum ' 
lloast beef and pudding of the plum ; 

Forth from thy nook John Horner tome. 

With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, &c: 

Didst mark, how toil’d the bu^ train 
From morn to cve, till Drury Lane 
Leap’d like a roebuck from the ];3atn ? 

Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again. 

And nimble workmen trod ; 

To realise bold Wyatt’s plan 
Hush’d many a howling irishman, 

Loud clatter’d many a porter can, 

And many a ragamuffin dan, 

^ With trowel and with hod. ’ p. 52, 53. 

• The Beautiful Incendiary, ’ by the Honourable \V. Spefi* 
cer, is also an imitatipn of great ni^it. The flashy, fashion-^ 
able, artificial style of this writer, with his confident and extra- 
vagant compliments. Can scarcely be said to be parodied in such 
the lidlowing. 

• Sobriety cease to be sober. 

Cease labour to dig and to delve, 

All bail to this tenth of October, » 

One thousand eight hundred and twelve. 

Hah! whom do tny peepers remark ? 

’Tis Hehie with JupitCT’s jug r .■ 

Oh no^ ’tiS the pride of the Fark, 

Fair Lady ElUabeth .Mugg; , ' 
bht ab! why awaken the l^ase ' * . . , 

.. IbcM bright bimiing-gta^s edaiain. 

Whose tens, wiih concehtfa^ rays, . , \ ^ 
Proved fatal to oH 0tizry,. Lane« " < • ' 

^Twdi all aecidehtai, fliCy 

Away flimsy numbug I * ' 

Twas nr’d by a flash from the eye 
Of Lady Elizabeth Mugg. 
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Thy face a rich fire-place displays ; 

The maiitlepxccc marble — thy brows,; 

Thine eyes are the bright beaming blaze ; 

Thy bib, which no trespass allows. 

The fender’s toll barrier marks ; 

Thy tippet’s the fire-quelling rug 
Which serres to extinguish the sparks 
Of Lad3r Elizabeth Mugg. 

The Couniess a lily appears^ 

Whose tresses the dewdrops emboss j 
The Marchioness blooming in years, 

A rose-bud envelop’d in nioss ; 

But thou art the sweet passion (lower^ 

For who would not slavery hug, 

To pass but one exquisite hour 
In the anus of Elizabeth Mugg? ’ p. 61 — 6 i. 

* Fire and Ale, ^ by M. G. Lewis, is not less fortunate; and 
exhibits not only a faithful copy of the spirited, Itxjse, and flow- 
ing versification of that singular author, but a very just repre- 
sentation of that hiixtore of extravagance and jocularity which 
1ms impressed most of his writings with the character of a sort of 
farcical horror. For example — 

‘ 'fhe fire king one day rather amorous felt ; 

He mounted his hot copper filly ; 
llis breeches and boots w'ereuf tin, and the belt 
Was made of cast iron, for fear it should melt 
With the heat of the copper colt’s belly. 

^'ure never w’jtS skin half so scalding as his ! 

Whea an infant, ’twas equally horrid. 

For the water when he was baptized gave a fizz. 

And bubbled and simmer’d and started off, whizz ! 

As sodn as it sprinkled his forehead. 

Oh then there was glitter and fire in each eye. 

For two living coals were the symbols ; 

His teeth w’cre calcin’d, and his tongue was so dry 
It rattled against them as though you should try 
To play tlie piano in thimbles* ’• p. 68 — 69 : 

The di’ift of the story is, dtat this forn^iditble personage falls in 
love with Miss Drury the elder, whojs conKUtued in liis ardent 
embrace ; when Mr Whitbread, in the character of the Ah 
King, fairly bullies him from a similar attempt On her younger 
sister, who has just conic out Under liis. protection. 

We have next ‘ Playhouse Musliigs, ’ by Mr Colcridj+e — 
piece which is linciucstionably X^ikisii — though we caiidot say that 
we recognize in it any n!' the peculiar trails of that poweriuJ knit 
misdirected genius wLovo name it has boariwed, "SVe rather 
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think, however, that the tuneful brotherhood will consider it as 
a respectable eclogue. This is the introduction— 

* ‘ My pensive Public, wherefore look you sad ? 

I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 
To carry to the mart her crockery ware. 

And when that donkey look’d me in the face. 

His face was sad ! and you are sad, my Public ! 

Joy should be yours : this tenth day of October 
Again assembles us in Drury Lane. 

I^ong wept my eye to see the timber planks 
'fhat hid our ruins ; nany a day I cried 
All me ! I fear they never will rebuild it ! 

Till on one eve, one joyful Monday eve, 

As along Charles Street I prepar’d “to walk, 

Just at the corner, by the pastry cook’s, 

1 heard a trowel tick against a brick, 
i look’d me up, and strait a parapet. 

Uprose at least seven inches o’er the planks.^^ 

Joy to thee, Drury [ to myself I said, 

lie of Biackfriars Road who hymn’d tJiy downfal 

In loud Hosannahs, and who prophesied 

That, flames like those from prostrate Solyma 

Would scorch the hand that ventur’d to rebuild thee, 

Has proved a lying prophet. From that hour, 

As leisure offer’d, close to Mr Spring’s 
Box-oflice door, I’ve stood and eyed the builders. ’ p.7S, 74- 
‘ A New Holtjienny Ballad, ' by a Pic,-Kic poet, is a good 
imitation of what was not worth imitating — that treineudoiis mix- 
ture of vulgarity, nonsense, impudence, and miserable puns, 
which, under the name of humorous soi^s, rouses our jiolite 
audiences to a far higher pitch of rapture than Garrick or Sid- 
dons ever wm able to inspire. 

Of ‘ Ar®tectural Atoms,’ translated . by Dr Busby, w^e 
can say ver^ittle more than that they appear to us to "be fur 
more capable of combining into good poetry tlvan the few lines 
we were able to read of tlie learnra Doctor’s genuine address in 
the newspapers. Tliey might pass, indeed, for a very tolerable 
imitation of Darwin ; — as for instance, 

* I sing how casual bricks, in airy climb, 

Encounter’d casual ahorse hair, casual lime; 

How rafters borne through wondering clouds elate. 

Kiss’d in their slope blue elemental slate. 

Clasp’d solid beams in chance-directedHTury, 

And gave to birth our renovated Drury. ’ p. 82, 8Sr 

Mw" y Thus with tte flames that from old Drury rise 
' Its elements primseifal epiight^the skies. 
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There pendulous to wait the happy hour. 

When new attractions should restore their power. 

Here embryo sounds in aether lye conceal’d 
Like words in northern atmosphere congeal’d. 

Here many an embryo laugh and half encore 
Clings to the roof, or creeps along the floor. 

Ily puffs concipient some in tether flit, 

And soar in bravos from the thundering pjt ; 

While some this mortal life abortive miss, ' 

Crush’d by a gi;pan, or murder’d by a hiss. ’ p. 87- ■ 

* An Address ’ by S. T. P. we can make nothing of ; and^; 
professing our ignorance of the author designated by these lett. 
tors, we can only add, tl^at the address, though a little affected, 
^ind ru>t very full of meaning, has no, very prominent trait of 
absurdity, that we can detect; and might have been adopted 
and spoken, so far as we can perceive, witliout any hazard of 
ridicule. In our simplicity, we consider it as 9 ^ very decent, 
mellifluous, occasional prologue ; and do not understand how it 
has found its way into its present company. 

come next to tliree ludicrous parodies — of the story of 
the Stranger — of George Barnwell — and of the dagjjer scene 
in Macbeth, under the signature of Momus Medlar. They are 
as good, wc think, as that sort of thing cmi be; and remind us 
of the happier efforts of Colman,*— whose less successful fooleries 
are professedly copied in the last piece in the volume. , Our read-^ 
ers, we hope, will be satisfied with one stanza froni IMacbclh. 

‘ Now o’er this terrestrial hive 
A life paralytic is spread. 

For while the one half is alive, 

I'lie other is sleepy 9 pd dead. 

King Duncan in grand majesty 
Has got my state bed for a snooze. 

I’ve lent him my slippers, so I ^ 

May certainly stand in his shoes. ’ p. 104. 

‘ The Theatre, ^ by the Rev. G. Crabbie, we rather think ia 
the best piece in the collection. It Js an exquisite and most 
masterly imitation, not only of tlie peculiar style, but of tiie 
taste, temper and manner of description pf that most original 
author; and can hardly be said to be in any respect a carica-* 
lure of that style or manner — except in the excessive profusioa 
of puns and verbal jingles — wliich, thou^ undoubtedly t(> be 
ranked among his cliardcteristics, are never so thick ^wn in 
his original works as in this admirable imitation. It dbes nei; 
turn, of course, at any shadjbw of* Ills pathos or moral sublimity ; 
but seems to us to be a singularly ffuthffilct^y of bis passages of 
mere description. It begins as tbllowa. ' * > ^ 
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* ^TLs sweet to view from half past five to six, 

' Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 

Touch’d by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 

Start into light, and make the lighter start : 

To see red Pheebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam tlie beams of Drury Lane, 
gradual parties fill our widen’d pit, 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 

At first, wliile vacant scats give choice and case, 

Distant or neaf, they settle where they please ; 

But when the multitude contracts the span, 

And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 

Now the full benches, to late comers, doom 
No room for standing, miscall’d standing room. 

Hark ! the clieck taker moody silence breaks, 

And bawling Pit full, ” gives the check he takes, ’p. 116, 117^ 
The tuning of tlie orclmstra is given with the same spirit 
and fidelity ; but we ratlicr choose to insert the following descent 
of a playbill from tlie upper boxes. 

‘ Perchance, while pit and gallery cry, hats off, ” 

And aw’d consumption checks his chided cough, 

Some giggling daughter of the queen of love 
Drops, reft of pin, her play-bill from above ; 

Like Icarus, while laughing-galleries clap, 

Soars, ducks, and dives in air, the printed scrap : 

But, wiser far than he, combustion tears, 

And, as it flies, eludes the chandeliers ; 

Till sinking gradual, with repeated twirl. 

It settles, curling, on a fiddler’s curl ; 

Who from his powder’d pate tlie intruder strikes. 

And, for mere malice, sticks it qn the spikes. ’ ]>. 1 18. 

The quaintness and minuteness olf the following catalogue, is 
^Is^n the very spirit of the original author — bating always the 
allowance of puns and concetti to which we liave al- 
ready alluded. 

. * Wliat various swains our motley walls contain ! 

Fashion &om Moorfields, honor from Chick Laue ; 

Bankers from Pajiler Buildings here resort, 

]$ankrupts from Golden Sejuare and Riches Court ; 

From the Haymarket eiinting rogues iri grain, 

Gulls from the Poultry, sots from. Water Lone ; 

The lottery cormorant, the auction shark, 
llie^full price master, and the half prfee clerk ^ 

B^s whb- long linger at the gallery ddor, 
IJS^pcndetwicefive,— they want W twopence moi^ * 

.Tfil some Sothariten^e 
And sends thiim jtnnping up the gallery stai^ 
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Critics we boast who ne*er their malice baulk. 

But talk their minds, — we^ wish they’d mind their fsilk ; 

Bi (5 wordied bullies, who by qiiarrcls live, 

Wlio give the lie, 'and tell the lie th6y give ; 

Jews from St Mary Axci for jobs so wary, 

That for old clothes they’d even axe S.t Mary ; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate. 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait. ’ p. 118 — 19. 

We shall conclude with tlie episode of the loss and recovery 
of Pat Jennings’s hat — which, if Mr Crabbe had Uiought at 
all of describing, wc are persuaded he would have described as 
follows. 

‘ Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 

But leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat ; 

Down from the gallery the beaver flew. 

And spurn’d the one to settle in the two. 

How shall he act ? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but four ? 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers, take my handkerchief. 

Thank you, cries Pat, but one won’t make a line ; 

Take mine, cried Wilson, and cried Stokes, take minel 
A inotley cable soon Pat Jennings ties. 

Where Spital-ficlds with real India viesj 
Like Iris’ bow, down darts the painted hue 
Starr’d, strip’d, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue. 

Old Calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 

George Green below, with palpitjiti ng hand, 

Loops the last kerchief to the beaver’s band : 

Upsoars the prize ; the youth, with joy unfeign’d J 
Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain’d. 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touch’d the ransom’d hat. ’ 

‘ Punch’s Apotheosis, ’ by G. Colman junior, is too purely 
nonsensical to be extracted j and both gives less pleasure to the 
reader, and does less justice to the ingenious author in whose 
name it stands, than any ether, of the poetical imitations. 

Of the pieces in prose, we can only afford room for, a word 
on Mr Cobbet’s; and on that by the ghost of Dr Johnson. 
Tlie first is a very good, copy throughout. It sets off thus. . 

‘ Most thinking People, . , ‘ 

- * When persons address au audience from the stage, it' is usual, ei- 
ther in words or gestdre, to say, Ladi^ and Gentlemen, your ser- 
vant. ” If I were base enmigh, mean enough, paltry enough, and 
bmte^east enough, to follow that fiS^hion^ I should tell two lies in a 
breath. In the first place, you are Ladi^ /ind Gentlemen ; but I 
hope something better, that is to say^ honest* tneh and wdmen ; and 

. Ffil 
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in the next place, if you were ever so much ladies, and ever much 
gentlemen, I*aiTi not, wor ever will he^ your humble servant, * &c. — 

‘ You are now (thanks to Mr Wlnthread) got into a large, comfort- 
able house ; not into a ^imefack palace; not into a Solomon* s temple; 
not into a frost-work of lirobclignag filagree; but into a plain, ho- 
nest, homely, industrious, wholesome, brotvh brick playhouse. You 
have been struggling for independence and elbow-room these three 
years; and who gave it you? Who helped you out of Lilliput ? 
Who routed you from a rat hole, five inches by four, to perch you 
ill a palace ? Again and again 1 answer, Mr Whitbread^ * 

And a little after — p- 1 9 — 21. 

* Apropo'iy as the French valets say, who cut their masters* throats, 

— apropos,, a word about dresses. You must, many of you, have 
seen, what I have read a description of, Kemble and Mrs Siddons 
in Macbetli, with more gold and silver plastered on their doublets, 
than would have kept an honest family in butchers* meat and daniicl 
from year's end to year's eiid ! I am informed — now mind I do not 
voucli for the fact — but I am informed, that all such extravagant 
idleness is to be done awhy with here. I^ady Macbeth is to have a 
])hiin qvnltecl petticoat, a cotton gown, and a mob cap (as the court 
])arasite& call it ; — it will be well for them if; one of these days, they 
<lon’t wear a mob cap — I ^mean a white cap^ with a mob to look at 
them ) ; and Macbeth is to appear in an honest yeoman's ch'ab coat, 
and a pair of black calamanco breeches. Not <S/7^amanca ; no, nor 
Talaxvra neither, my most Noble Marquis ; but plain, honest, black 
calamanco, stuff breeches. This is right ; this is as it should be, * 
Ac. drc. p. 22, 23. 

Samuel Johnson is not so good. The measure and solemnity 
of his sentences, in all the limited variety of their structure, is 
indeed tmila'A'd with singular skill; — but the diction is carica- 
tured ill a vulgar and nnploasidg degree. To make Johnson 
call a door ^ a ligneous barricade), ’ and its knocker and bell its 
> lhippany||ad tintiiiabulant appendages, ’ is neith^er just nor 
Innnoroui^Pnnd wo are surprised that a writer who has given 
such estniordiiiary proofs of his talent lor finer ridicule and 
fiujfOTamitation, shoukl have stooped to a vein of pileasantry so 
aiid so long ago exhausted ; especially as, in other pas- 
of the same piece, he has shown liow well qualified he 
>va?^th to catch and to fender the true characteristic$ of hi'* 
i)rigini|L The beginning, for example, we think excellent. 

* That which was organized by tlie looral ability of one, has 
been^xeifHiied by the^ physical effort of many, and Drury Lane 
THKATRB ja'fibw complete. Of that part behmd curtain, which 
hsM not yethecn- destined,^ glow ben^th ^i^ brush ^;tlie varnifJi- * 
er^ or vibrate to the ha^Xper of .carpbnter; ts tliou)j{;ht by , 
i2ien||t^c, and be by the coimnittee. • ITruth,; 

^^^gjHPliot ' to^' bd; accobnnodation.of eitbor ; lu^ . 

should proncnii^ received its 
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bcllislunenti would be disseminating falsehood without incurring fa- 
'vour, and risking the dis^grace pf detection without participating 
the advantage of success.* 

* Let it not, however, be conjectured, tliat because we are un- 
assuming, we are imbecile ; that forbearance is any indication of 
despondency, or humility of demerit. He that is the most ‘assured 
of success will make the fewest appeals to favour i and where no- 
thing is claimed that is undue, nothing that is, due will be witliliohL 
A swelling opening is too often succeeded by an iusigniheant ciiri- 
clusion. Parturient mountains have ere now produced muscipular' 
abortions ^ and the auditor who compares incipient grandeur with 
final vulgarity, is reminded of the pious hawkers of Constantinople, 
who solemnly perambulate her streets, exelainiing, “ In tlic name 
of the prophet — figs ! ** p. 54, 55. 

It end? with a solemn culoguun on Mr Wliitbread, which is 
thus wound up. 

* To bis never-slumbering talents you are indebted for whatever 
pleasure this haunt ot‘ the Muses is calculated to aflbrd. If, in de- 
fiance of chaotic malevolence, the destroyer of the temple of Diana 
yet survives in the name of Herostratus, surely we may confideiith 
predict, that the rebuilder of tjie temple of Apollo will stand re- 
corded to distant posterity in that of — Samukl WTiiXBHEAD. ' 
p. 59, 60. 

Oiir readers will now have a pretty good iilca of the contents 
of ibis amusing little volume. We nave no conjectures to offer 
as to its anonymous author. He who is such a master of dis- 
guises, may easily be supposed to have been successful in conceal- 
ing himself; — and with, the power of assuming so many styles, is 
not likely to be detected by his own. We slioiikl guess, how- 
ever, that he had not written a gi^eat deal in his own character 
— that his natural style was neither very lofty nor very grave — 
and that he rather indulges a partiality for puns ancl verbal 
pleasantries. We marvel why he has shut out Campbell and 
Rogers from his theatre of living poets ; — and confidentfy ex- , 
pect to have our curiosity in tins and in all other particulars’ 
very speedily gratificjfl, when the applause of the country shall 
inauce him to take off his mask. ' 


Aut. XI. American State Papers: Containing the Carr espmdence 
between Messrs Smithy Pinkci'tm^ Marquis tVellesleif^ &c. 8vo. 
pp. 60. London, i 8 1 1 . 

Oo little is to be gained, and so mud) tit be lost by ofi Aniori- 
^ can war, that tliough our prepMt^wius policy at last 
jtvought the disputes between the two* nations to this issue, no 
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class of politicians seems wholly satisfied with the residt. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, we have no real quarrel with Ame- 
rica ; our contest with that power arising incidentully out of 
our main quarrel in Europe. America invades us iu no sub- 
stantial interest — she crosses us not in any favourite walk of policy 
— she aims no blow’s at our prosperity or independence; — and, be- 
ing excluded from all the common scenes of ICuropean ambition, 
her case afforded, to all appcfirance, no great scope to the conmion 
jealousies of politicians.. After a twenty years’ war with France, 
however, wc are now fairly involved in an additional war with 
this apparently hariiilcss power, — ^liaving for this purpose sacri- 
ficed all those ancient connexions of trade which gave the two 
countries so great an interest in the maintenance of peace. The 
bx)iorts of Great BriLaiu to America anioiintcd annually to ten 
inillicns. All this vast trade, and the animating scenes of in- 
dustry and business which it produced, the, war lays waste [it one 
blow. But it is not merely as a case of profit and loss, though 
in this view it is sufficiently important, that the subject ought to 
be contemplated. The trade between Britain and America, in- 
dependent of its profits to individuals, accompli.shed objects 
which must ever be dear to the friends of human inqiroveinent. 
Our readers arc no doubt aware, lliat America, like all other 
rising coraiminitics, having her whole spare ca])ital embarked 
ill agriculture, must neccssnvily depend on oilier countries for 
a supply of manufactures, in exchange for which they receive 
an equivalent in rude produce. Such was the nature of the 
trade carried on with this country; by means of which America, 
assisted by the wealth and industry -of Britain, was left free to 
pursue the great work of domestic improvement, while Britain 
found, in the demands of America, ample emplovment for her 
overflowing capital and her numerous artisans. The trade thus 
diffused industry, plenty, and smiling looks through this one c 
prosperous and happy land ; while it gave energy to the wide- 
spreading agriculture of the New World, and extended culti- 
vation over' its ibricly wastes. ! 

' Froni a picture so delightful to contemplate, we turn wn'ili no 
pleasing emotions to the policy by wdiich it has been dcliiced- 
'The correspondence before us relates to the Orders in Council, 
and. to other unfriendly acts* committed against the American 
trad^; 'and though we have no intention of reviving these hatc- 
fu||Controversies — though we would willingly forget this everlast- 
ing stain on the character and nolicy of our country,— yet there is 
6ne view pf the case suggestea by these papers which we cannot 
avt^d laving Wore oinr readers. It is instructive to l^k back 
; to what has happdied^ that we may draw lessons, for the future, 
Itom die dear-bought experience of die past. 
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It was long the anxious business of the American minister^ as 
appears from thedocuments before us, to procure by persuasion 
an abandonment of the measures hostile to the American trade. 
He urged liis case on views of justice and of general policy; — ^he 
calmly combated the pretexts by which he was met — be boldly 
and pointedly asserted, that the claims of this country must, 
sooner or latter, be abandoned ; and he added, what ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, that they were unjust, — and that time, there- 
fore, could do nothing for them, liis representations were met 
by declarations of* what his Majesty owed to thchonom% digni- 
ty, and essential rights of his crown,* and by all the other sound- 
ing commonplaces usual on such ocerfsions. These sentiments 
were afterwards explained at greater length, and proinulgatcd to 
the world in the deliberate record of a state paper. i3iit in spite 
of the honour of INIajesty thus pletlged to these obnoxious mea- 
sures, tAn/ U'Cr/? rcjiealcd. A laborious investigation into their 
merits ended inlhcir unqualified reprobation and abandonment; 
— llieir authors were unable to look in the face the scenes of 
beggary, disorder and wretchedness, which llicir poliev had 
brought on the country ; — they were borne down by tlie cries 
of suffering millions ; — and they yielded at length to necessity, 
what they had formerly refused to justice. Inis was clearly, 
therefore, an act of unwilling submission. It bore not the stamp 
of conciliation; and tlie only inference to be drawn from it 
was, that the plotters of mischief, b(*ing fairly caught in their 
own snare, were glad to escape, on any terms, from the effects 
of their ill considered measures. .How forcibly does this trans- 
action teach the necessity of a prudent and moderate conduct ! 

I low strikingly does it mark the contrast between insolence, 
which delights in abusing power, — and true dignity, which, be- 
in" founded on a reverence for justice, can never be humbled ! 

riie repeal of the Orders in Council has considerably mirrow- 
cd the controversy between the two countries ; and were it not 
for the rankling of past injuries, the few remaining points of 
difference might, we should imagine, be very speedily adjusted. 
The Americans still complain of the undue extension wer have 
given to the privileges of blockade,— and of the impressment of 
their seamen under the character of British deserters. 

On both those pointsthe rulei's of the two countries area^eed, 
as far as the principle is concerned. America insists that no 
place shall be held blockaded, unless it is so surrounded ns to 
make it dangerous to enter ; and wc do not object to this defi-*- 
nition of blockade. * On the other question still at issue, it may 
be shortly observed, that as we have gone to war with America 
in defence of the supposed privileges of naval war, we would do 
jy^l .to ascertain to v^hat extent those privileges can be safely 
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]>i^hed« ' Will the vrarmest advocates of maritime supremacy 
now assert, that \vc have not suifered equally with our eii^ 
mies in the contest of mischief whicli has been stirred up be- 
tween US in Europe ? Admit that we have ruined our ene- 
my’s trade— rtliat our hostility has been deeply felt in the mi- 
sery whidi it has produced in France — have we ourselves not 
participated largely in the general distress ? It is of little mo- 
ment what privileges we may be entitled to, according to the 
theory of the law of .nations ; since it is plain, that if we push 
our abstract notions of maritime right to their extreme con- 
sequences, no nation will agree in the result: — universal war 
and misery will be the consequence, ~and every state will 
Miller exactly in proportion to it^? interest in peace and good 
order. In such a struggle, it is just as likely that we should 
be the first to cry lor quarter as our enemies j and in point 
of fact, the first coTiecssion has come from this country- We 
were unable any longer to bear the interruption of trade oc- 
casioned by the Orders in Council; — and therefore these mea- 
sures were /epeale(l. ’ 

It is dear, therefore, that some limits must either be fixed 
to the persecution of our enemy's trade, or we^ must come iu 
for a large share of the miseries resulting from our hostility. 
Ilowever high wc may hold our abstract riglits, they must al- 
ways, when reduced to practice, admit of some temperament, 
and amicable compromise with the rights of others. l)uring the 
wh<»;C of the last waVy acc^ordingly, siidi a compromise existed; 
and the dreadful crisis which has befiilleu the present times was 
thus happily avoided. 'I'be pcthcy then pursued, though not per- 
haps strictly consonant to \hi ory, >vas safe in practice. Its eHcct 
was, to permit, under certain restrictions, neutral states to car- 
ry on the colonial and coasting trade of the enemy. , But it laid 
the intercourse under some disadvantages. It threw wnsidera ble 
inconvenience in the way of the French merchant, and increased to 
him the price of all his imported produce. And to this extent, and 
no farther, is it possible to carry the damage of a naval war. In 
this privilege of lajdng the enemy trade under some little increase 
of charm, consists the full value of what has been so vehemently 
admired in this country, under the specious appellation of mari- 
time rights. ' Naval warfiu-e cannot be pursued to the utter extinc- 
tic^ of trade. It cannot prevent mankind from a mutual excliange 
of tlieir surplus produce, — as this would be equivalent to an in- ^ 
terdict on the productive powws of nature ; and whenever it is 
pushed to such an excess, it must reduce all who are engaged in 
It, to one common levpj of distress and ruin. We would 1mm- 
|)]y recommend, there&fej a ri^urn to Uiose established ihaxim^ 
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of maritime law, under which the industry of unofFendlog states 
reposed in security, while this countrv presented a picture irf ‘ 
comparative comibrt and peace. . Tlie labourer was then peace- 
able and happy — he was enabled to provide, by his industiy, for 
himself and his helpless ofFsprinjr — he was not driven, by want» 
to acts of riot and desperation. Tliese are the evils which it is 
so desirable to prevent ; and it cannot be denied, that they lye 
deep in the policy of the country. 

The impressing of American seamen into the British service, 
which has naturally arisen from the resemblance of the two na- 
tions in language and manners, lias given rise, we fear, to much 
deep-rooted animosity. On this subject, however, both parties 
profess a complete union of principle; biitthe dilBciilty consists 
in finding some practicable arrangement for preserving to each its 
respective rights. Hitherto British ships of war have been in 
the practice of searching American merchantmen, and taking 
out, in a suihmary manner, sucJi of their crew as they judged 
to be British. Certificates of American citizenship, or other 
evidence, might be offered, — on which it rested witfi the Bfitisli 
officer to decide; so that every American seaman might be said 
to hold his liberty, and ultimately his life, at the discretion of u 
foreign commander. In many cases, accordingly, native born A^ 
ni(*ricans were dragged on board British ships of war — ^they were 
dispersed in the remotest quarters of the glol>e — and not only ex- 
posed to the perils of service, but shut out, by their situation, from 
all hope of ever being reclaimed. The right which wc undoubted- 
ly jiossess of reclaiming runaway seamen, was exercised, in short, 
without either moderation or justice; and though tlic government 
was no party in the first instance to these proceedings, there is 
no doubt tliat these outrages might, wdth some little activity, have 
been prevented. Tlie natural coiiseouence of injury is resentment; 
and we are not therefore to wonder if the Americans came a little 
heated to the discussion of these long-contested claims. . But we 
have great faith in the efficacy of conciliation for the termination 
of strife, whether foreign or domestic: It is seldom, we imagine, 
that those who seek peace, as Mr Burke expresses it, ia the 
spirit of peace, ever finally miss their object. Without yield- 
iiig the 'daiin of fight, therefore,, might vtq hbt, in Considera- 
tion of what America has siifTcred by its practical assertion, 
allow her to propose some other expedient equally effectual and 
Jess oUensive ? If it be ultimately found that no such expedient 
<*an be suggested, then we might claim the right of searcli 
with a beU<^ grace ; and were vve to guard a^inst its abuse 
with ejue caution, it might poss,ibly be rc-Cstaldishcd without 
tiny offence to neutral powers. The iuere discretion of 
^fficers ought certainly to be relied on as little possible s ' 
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sorely as they are frequently beset for want of ment they must 
dearly have a strong bias against the rights of American citi- 
zens. Some strict provision ought therefore to be made for 
landing, within a given times those who are detained under so 
suspicious a judgment, that their case may be calmly reviewed ; 
and while ample and speedy redress ought to be made to the in- 
jured parties, every act* of outrage or palpable injustice ought 
to be. visited w*ith exemplary damages. It is not only ncces- 
saiy, 'we should recollect, to possess rights ; but those rights 
must be exercised without offence — or they must be resisted. 
It is the business of this country, therefore, to seek an amicable 
discussion of contested privileges — to listen to objections — and, 
finally, to modify and comproniihc, that the thing contended 
for may be made practicable i otherwise it is good tor nothing. 

After all, however, the value of the object in dispute is the 
thing as to which we candidly confess that we have the greatest 
doubts. The question is, What is the actual amount of the 
damage sustained — what is the number of seamen who take re- 
fuge from die naval conscription of Britain in the service of 
America ? Would the number of men likely to be unnually 
lost to the country, under such an arrangement as would satisfy 
the Americans, and under tlic most rigorous exercise of our 
rights, cliff er in such a degree as to have any jiercepliblc influ- 
ence on our naval operations ? These are questions of great 
importance ; as it is highly necessary to know how far the ob- 
ject at issue bears any proportion to the risks and losses of 
the contest : For it* it be of little value, then wc are quar- 
rdiiiig for an abstract principle, a mere theory in the law of 
nations, wJiich is no way binding art our policy. — We l»ad oc- 
casion, in a former Number, to remark, wliile discussing the 
same subject, that as a nation which raises ^ suipius of .'^ub- 
si^llpce for exportation always ensures a supply*^ for its own 
colnmption, so there is every reason to think, that by training 
a .surplus number of seamen for the use of others, we shall 
have alw^ays more abundance for our own service. The mari- 
time trade of the country is the great fund for recruiting our 
navy; ai?d^there is surely no great reason for jealousy or ap- 
pjrehehsioh, because the supply overflows into the service of o- 
' thcr countries. Every view of the case, then, seems strongly 
to prescribe the policy of caution and forbearance in the pro- 
scdition of this claim ; and in Aiiy negociation to which it may 
rise, it never ought to be forgotten that the trade, which 
quarrel has already interrupted gives bread to thousands 
of industrious mechanics in this country; while, in America, 
^gj^thes the desert vvith .cultivation, and extends bound- 
of rational natjure. 
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, We touch but lightly at present on these topics ; botli be- 
cause we still entertain a hope that matters may be accommo- 
dated in such a way as to render it unnecessary to go more 
deeply into the subject — and because we must return to tliem 
in another tone and another temper, if it shall appear that the 
means of accommodation have been ignorantly neglected or 
madly refused. — It is impossible to leave the subject, however, 
without again calling the attention of our readers to the unex- 
ampled and unnatural folly of this war between men of the same 
kindred and tongue — the only two free nations that are now left 
in the world — and the only tw^o that have a constant, an equal, 
and an evident interest to keep well vrith each other. On our 
part especially, it is obvious that we have absolutely nothing 
whatever to gain, and almost every thing to lose, in this de- 
plorable conflict.— Since the revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, there is really no principle at issue between the two coun- 
tries. The limits of the right of blockade are fixed by the law 
of nations upon grounds that admit of no serious dispute ; and 
stand declared by our own living Judges in terms with which 
America professes to be completely satisfied. With regard to 
the impressment of seamen, again, Anierica docs not deny that 
we have a right to reclaim such men as we can prove to be 
British subjects, and ow’ing allegiance to our Crown ; and w’c 
do not pretend to have any right to impress any who are real- 
Jv and truly citizens of America. The w^hole quarrel is al>out 
the proper means of asserting these rights — of the substantia! 
value of which, we have already said a little — and as to the prac- 
tical exercise of whicli, wc take it to be utterly impossible that 
two nations, like England and Anierica, can ever cordially agree. 
The truth is, that there arc very many such cases j and that neu- 
trals and belligerents do but very seldom agree as to tlie regu- 
lations by which the rights of war and of neutrality are to be* 
respectively secured. The .matter is always practically atljust- 
cd by a sort of compromise, under which both parties consent 
to pass fi-om a part of what tliey nlaintain to be their legal 
right ; and things go on, with a little grumbling, till the resto- 
ration of peace takes, away all occasion of discussion. 

We are now at war, however, for the assertion of our own 
way of exercising those rights; and have begun accordingly 
by destroying the very thing for the beneficial possession t»f 
which we profess to be contending. What we claim is a right, 
to treat iictiiraU in a certain way-^to derive what they consider 
as an excessive advantage from tlieir neutrality — and to im- 
pose •what they call an unreasonable restraint on their inter- 
course with the enemy; — and, in pursuit of tliis object, we 
put an end to the very name of ncutmlity. We convert all 
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neutrals into open enemies ; and drive them ^nto the cordial 
alliance of that hostile power Ivith whom we would not allow 
them a very limited communication ! — Such is the object and 
pretext of the war, — and such its immediate and necessary effect. 

Other object or pretext it can have none, America lias 
no possesbions that wc can take from her — none, we believe, 
that wc have even a desire to obtain. We have no hope, there- 
fore, of at^quiring any tl;ing whatsoever by persisting in this 
contest ; and >ve arc at war for the naked and barren power of 
asserting our belligerent rights in our own w ay ; c)r, to speak more 
properly, we have turned the last neutral into an enc'rny, rather 
than submit to an amicable discussion upon the least oppressive 
w'ay of exercising a right, the existence of wdiich is not so much 
as disputed. — Such is the utmost amount of our possible gains 
our losses, certain and probable, t\n not a(bnit, we fear, of so 
short an enumeration, Wc jhall speak only of the former. 

In the place, then, w^e lose our whole trade with Ame- 
rica— almost the only foreign trade that was left to us — and at 
all times worth infinitely more than all the rest put tfigcthcr. 
After what wc said in our last Number on this sul)ject — and 
while the universal and agonizing distress into which the coun- 
try has relapsed, speaks in accents too piercing to be borne in 
every quarter of the land, we forbear to add one word upon a 
theme so copious and so conclusive. In the .seconfi place, w^e lose 
all the men and the money that must be sacrificed to the carry- 
ing on of itfis war — at a moment when our finances are confes- 
sedly almost inadequate to the prosecution of (he otlier w^irs in 
which W’e are engaged — and when the success of those great 
and glorious exertions appears to be almost desperate, from the 
jjjpere circumstance of the impossibility of finding men to sup- 
ply tlic place of those who perish. In the third pKcc, we take 
it to be one of the. certai7i consequences of the continuance of 
this woi*, that w'e shall cither lose Canada foi^ ever,^ to the great 
disgrace and mortification of the country — or be obliged to aban- 
don the Peninsula, and C8n*y on a still more sanguinary and ex- 
pensive war for its m*eserva.tion. In the fom'th place, our West- 
liH)l;a<fojonics will be starved; suid their trade, which so many 
othercauses have concurred to depress; almost entirely ruined by 
the swarjntts.of privateers which will issue from every point of the 
ochoining continent ; — while our own supplies of grain, in the 
cwut of a deficienqj^ at home, and of naval stores in the event 
of disasters in.tlKs North, will be almost entirely cut off. Fi- 
nally, , we shall excite not only a spirit of rooted hostility a- 
nioiig a people obviously destined to outnumber ahy "Eurq- 
^^|||tation-^but we shall tr^ them before their day to the 
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cuhivation of their home mnnuractiires, and lose for ever that 
trade vrhich it is ,our most obvious interest to retain. 

But it may be said, we did not make the war:~Tlie defiance 
was given, and the blow struck by America ; — and now we are 
under the absolute necessity of fighting, or of giving up the 
honour and ihe substantml interests of the nation. We cannot 
bring ourselves to admit this : — But if the fact were made out, 
wc should concur njost heartily in the conclusion — A nation 
like England, sliould snbniit to any thing rather than to the 
slightest impeachment of her lionour. It is not only lier pride 
and her enjoyment — but her actual strength and security, and the 
vital spring of all her prosperity. If our honour is really com- 
mitted in this contest, — and if America will listen to no terms of 
pacification which it is fitting for us to concede : — Then the con- 
test must go on ; — and every thing else must be sacrificed to main- 
tain it witlj sjiirjt and clFect. But if matters are come at last to 
lliis deplorable extrcjnily — if it be true that we arc nfjw under 
the necessity of yielding up the national honour, or of persisting 
in sucJi a wiir as we have described, - it cannot at least be de- 
nied, that it is a crisis which has been very recently produced ; 
and that it has been produced by men, and by measures, that 
are sufliciently notorious. Ibere is not a man in the kingdutn 
who can doubt, that if the Orders In Council had been re- 
scinded six months sooner, the war might have been entirely 
avoided, and all other points of difference bt^tween the countries 
adjusted u})on an amicable footing. Nor is there an individmii 
who has attended at all to the j^rogress of the dispute, who does 
not ^ee that it was embittered liorn the first, and wantonly urged to 
its present fatal issue, by the insolent, petulant, and preposterous 
lone of those very individuals who ijisisted upon tliat miserable 
experiment — and plunged their own country in v^retchedness, * 
<aily to bring down upon it the reluctant hostility of its best’ 
nistomci s and allies. 11 those mischievous and despicable coun- 
cils were once cordially r(*nonneerl — if this paltry and irritating 
tone were lor ever interdicted at our public offices — ^if the negotia- 
tion w'cro coriiinitted to u man accreptablo to the Americans, and 
free I'roin the suspicion of in^nccrity which tlie character of 
our late diplomatic communications w'ith her have so naturally 

excited ; we are liilly persuaded, that a speedy and an ho-* 

nourable' termination might yet be put to this unnatural contest, 
which, if it be purely lyiinous and disreputable to us, promises 
also to be so much more detrimenfctl than beneficial to oui* op- 
ponent. , ’ . . 

At present, however, we confess t^t wc look in vain for die • 
indications of such a salutary chaiige of policy — and are eveii 
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disposed to fear, tliat tlie same spirit of animosity and uncond- 
liating contempt which has evidently pervaded the whole pro- 
cedlings of the Government, still prevails to a considerable ex> 
tdit among the body of our people. The pressure of present 
distress is too heavy, indeed, to allow the war itself to be popu- 
lar ; — but we suspect that die temper and disposition which, 
have provoked it are still pretty general : — and such are the 
arts by which courtly' prejudices have been fomented, and an- 
tient grudges kept alive, that no small part of the nation look 
with feelings of peculiar hostility towards the people to which 
they bear the nearest resemblance ; and willingly abet their rulers 
in treating the Americans with less respect, and less cordiality, 
than any odier foreign nation. If Uiis proceeds from consider- 
ing them as weaker Uian any other nation, wc cannot say it is 
very magnanimous : — ^if from regarding tiiem as our own rebel- 
lious offsprings it is neither very generous nor very wise. They 
asserted their independence upon principles which dicy derived 
from us, and upon which we still make it our boast and our 


gloi*y to act. Their revolt was the real evidence of their con- 
sanguinity — dieir rebellion against ns the surest proof of their 
genuine descent ; and, while all rational men are now satisfied 
that their independence is much more advantageous to us than 
any form of dieir submission could have been, surely there is no- 
thing in their'having established a free government, that ought to 
^ve rise to any feelings of repugnance or hostility in us. They 
are descended from our loins — ^they speak our language — they 
have adopted our laws — they retain our usages and manners — 
they read our books — they have copied our freedom — ^they rival 
our courage : and yet they arc less popular and W esteemed a- 
xdlpg us than the base and bigotted Portugueze, joh die feroci- 
ous and ignorant Russians. 

From what does this arise, — or on what pretext is it justified ? 
We tan hear but one answer to this : and it is really so weak 
and ^ absurd an answer, that if it had not met us in so many 
(juortens, wc should not have believed that it could ever have been 
seriouisfy given. Their manners it seems, are not agreeable : — 
^ society with them is not on a good footing: — and, upon dm whole, 
. are far from being so polite and well-bred as might bedesired. 

Now, we should really be inclined to doubt whether it would be a 
justifiable cause for seriously quarrdling, even with a next-door 
ndglbboor, diat he had a bad taste in anecdotes, and did not tho- 
roughly, understand die arran^ment of evening parties: But 
' to insist upon' going to war — with a whole nation — at>the other 
Bute of the Auantio~-becau8e it has been reported diiot their 
jflp' petite are not vigy degant— that dtw are vulgar^ 
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and their routes dull — does appear to us to be somewhat extra-* 
vagaiit and unreasonable. It is .impossible however not to re- 
mark, that those who hate the Americans so much for their 
inattention to the Graces in their manners and conversatibiiy 
cannot be supposed to feel any great love or respect for the 
greater part of their own countrymen ; for, though we are not 
absolutely nor altogether a nation of shopkeepers^ we are very 
much afraid that more than nine-tenths of the middling and 
better sort of people among ourselves belong to this I'cprobated 
class of traders and dealers, and have very much the same man- 
ners w ith their brethren in America. The society of New York 
and Philadelphia in short, w^e imagine, must be at least as good 
as that of Glasgow or Manchester j and though we make 
no doubt that the brau monde of the latter places will be ex- 
tremely scandalized at the supposition, we can assure them that 
the Americans consider it as just as little flattering to them ; 
at least we have now lying belbre us a New York publication, 
in which one of these Republican wits makes himself exceed- 
ingly men y with the ignorance, vulgarity and forwardness, of tlie 
traders and agents tliat occasionally resort to his city. 

This v)bjection, then, -though we hear it daily made by per- 
sons who have ngt tl^e slightest conception of what polite society 
is,— is obviously quite ridiculous in tlie month of all but the few 
who move in the very highest circles of fashion ; and can only 
relate to the few* who hold a similar rank in the scale of Ame- 
rican society, and discharge its functions, it seems, in a less- 
j)erlcct manner. The great body of the people is better edu- 
cated, and more comfortably sitiifitod, than the bulk of any 
European community ; and possess all the accomplishments 
that are any where to be ibund in persons of the same oc- 
cupation and condition. The complaint is, tliat there are no 
people of fashion — that their column still wants its Corinthian 
capital — or, in other words, that those who are rich and idle 
have not ‘ yet existed so long, or in such numbers, as to have 
brought to full perfection that system of ingenious trifling, 
and elegant dissipation, by means of which it has been disco- 
vered that wealth and leisure may be most agreeably ^sposed 
of. Admitting the fact to be so— and in a country where there 
is no court, no nobility, and Ho monument or tradition of 
chivalrous usages — and where, moreover, the greatest number 
of those who are rich and pov/erful have raised themselves to 
Chat eminence by mercantile industry, we really do not see how 
it could well be otherwise — we would stiU submit, that Ais is- 
no lawful cause either for national contempt, or for nadpnal 
hostility. It is a peculiarity in the structure of society among 
that people, which, w'c take it, can only give offbnee to tlicir vi- 
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siting a^'quaintaaco ; and» while it does us no sort df lia^m while 
it subsists, promises, we think, very soon to disappear al^ether, 
and no longer to afflict even puy im^hations. The number of 
individuals born to the enjoyment or hereditary wealll' is, or at 
least was, daily increasing in that country ; and it is impossible 
that iheir multiplication, — with all the models of European re- 
finement before them, and all the advantages resulting from a 
free government, and a general system of good education — should 
fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a better tone of 
conversiition and societjr; and to manners more dignified and 
refined. Unless we are verj^ much misinformed indeed, the 
symptoms of such a change may already be traced in their great 
cities. Their youths of fortune already travel over all the coun- 
tries of Europe for their improvement ; and specimens are occa- 
sionally met with even in these islands, which, with all our preju- 
dices, we must admit, would do no discredit to the best bliK^d of 
the land from which they originally sprung. Mr Weld, indeed, 
and farmer Parkinson, give a very uninviting picture of their so- 
ciety ; but M. Talleyrand, and the Du,c de Liancourt, are by no 
means so fastidious ; and we cannot help suspecting that, upon a 
poin^t of this nature, their opinion is entitled to full as much weight 
as either of those English authorities. We are not anxious, 
however, to establish their title to the capabilities of politeness. 
We only wish to encourage a disposition to be at peace, and to 
tradft with^them ; and for that purpose we really think it enough, 
if it can be shown that they are good customers, and dangerous 
enemies. 
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i to lay before the public, a short statement of the 
N^^iilpportant facts contained in this Memoir, which re- 
extraordinary defect in the powers of human 
... than any that has hitlieito lallen under tiie cogni- 
zap^bf it {diilosophical .observer. 

‘ J/JPES 'Mi'I'cuell, the son of a clel'gyraan lately deceased, 
in tnb' cmOity .of .Ntum in Scotland, was oom on the'llth No- 
'lT9'e. > liis mother soon nodeed bis blindness, from hia 
f no d<!^hre to Itulrn his eyes to the light, or Jo any 
ct ; iind in she ascertained his deaf- 

.f^ loudest Poises did not disturb lii» 
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^ep. *1?^ dciifness was from the beginning complete ; but the 
defect 0 $ siglit, as in other cases of cataract, did not amount to 
a total absence of vision. 

• At the time of life when this bo 7 began to walk, he seemed to 
be attracted by bright and dazzling colours ; and though every thing 
connected with his history appears to prove that he derived little in- 

, formation from that organ, yet he received from it much sensual gra- 
tification. 

‘ He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, such bo- 
dies as he had found to Increase, by their interposition, the quantity 
of light ; and it was one of his chief amusements, to concentrate the 
sun’s rays by means of pieces of glass, transpaient pebbles, or simi- 
lar substances, which he held between his eye and the light, and 
turned about in various directions. These, too, he would ofttii 
break with his teeth, and give them that form which seemed to please 
him most. There were other modes by which he was in the habit of 
gratifying this fondness for light. He would retire to any out house^ 
or to any room within his reach, shut the windows and doors, and 
remain tlierc for some considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some 
small hole or chink which admitted the sun’s rays, eagerly catching 
them. He would also, during the winter nights, ofen retire to a; 
dark corner of the room, an*d kindle a light for his amusement. On 
tliese occasions, as well as in the gratification of his other senses, hii^ 
countenance and gestures displayed a most interesting avidity and cu- 
riosity. 

‘ It was difficult, if not’ impossible, to ascertain with precision, the 
degree of sight which he enjoyed ; but from the preternatural acute- 
ness wliich his senses of touch and smell had acquired, in conse- 
quence of their being habitually employed to collect that info'.^a- 
tion for which the sight is peculiarly adapted, it may be jpresumed 
with confidence, that he derived little, if any, assistance from his 
eyes, as organs of vision. The appearances of disease, besides, in 
the eyes, were such as to render it in the highest degree probable 
that they enabled him merely' to distinguish emours, and differences 
in the interisity of light. ’ p. 7. 8. 

He early showed an extraordinary acuteness of the senses of 
touch and smell. ^ ^ 

* When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and iftvarie&ly 
informs him of the circumstance, and directs him to the place wltere ’ 
the stranger is, whom he proceeds to survey by the sense of touch. 
In the remote situation where he resides, male visitors are most fre-. 
quent; and, therefore, the first thing he generally does, is to exa- 
mine whetlier or not the stranger wears boots ; if he does wear them, 
,he immediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, feels for, and 
accurately examines his whip ; then proceeds to the stable, and han- 
dles his jhorse with great care, and with the utmost seeming atten-. 
lion. It has occasionally happened, that visitors have arrived a. . 
carriage; and, on such occasions, he has never failed to go tb ijte 
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place where the carriage stoodt examined the whole of it with mncHr 
anxiety* and tried innumerable times the elasticity of the springs. In 
all this he ts undoubtedly guided by the smell and touch only. * p. 18 . 

From his childhood he has been TiccnsUnned U) strike his fore 
teeth with a key, or any instrniticnt that gives a sbarji sound.- 
His chief pleasures are obviously derived from taste and smell; and 
lie often eats with a disagreeable voracity. H(j iiiids anuisemcnt 
also in the exercise of touch; and has often employed him- 
self for hours, in gathering Irom the bed of a river, round and 
smooth stones, which he afterwards arranged in a circular form, 
seating himself in the midst of the ciixde. He explored by touch 
a space of aboi|t ,two hundred yards round the parsonage, to 
every part of which he walked fearlessly, and without a guide; 
and scarcely a day elapsed in wliich he did not cautiously feel 
his way into ground w’hich he had not cx})Iored before. In one 
of these excursions of cliscovery, his father with .terror observed 
him creeping on his hands and knees, along a narrow wxiodeii 
bridge which ci’ossed a neighbouring river, iit a point where the 
stream was deep and rapid. lie was immediately stt)])pcd; and 
to deter him from the repetition of suA perilous experiments, lie 
was once or twice jilunged into the river, which had tlic desired 
effect* The servants were instructed to j)ievcnt hi^ visits to the 
horses of strangers in the stable; and alter fcis wishes in this re- 
spect had been repeatedly thwartetl, he had the ingenuity to 
lock the door of the kitcricn on the servants, in the hopes that 
he might accomplish unmolested his visits to the stable. He 
applies bodies to liis tongue for the sake of feeling their surface 
more accuiately; and Dr Gordon, the most scientUic observer, 
who has often seen him, ascribes his disposition to ring objects 
against his teeth, rather to a more exquisite perception of their 
comparative hardness which be thus acquires, thairto any im- 
pB^ion on the nerves of hearing. His limited coniiiiercc with 
world, has served for little more than amuscnieiU,. 
kna (if analogies between different senses could in any case be 
permitted), nis perceptions of liglit and colours might be liken- 
ed, to the sensations of heat, which by a classification, of ancieiit 
and universal adoption, tlmiigh perhaps of dubious propriety, 
are referred to the sense of touch. The information of his un- 


derstanding. and the guidance of his conduct seem entirely to 


de^d either on touch or on the organs of smell and taste, winch, 
itiper%% formed men, have almost dwindled into mere iiistru-^ 
mente of gratification. 

No defect or disease is observable in any .member of his family; 
iKDT'latlhe extraordina^ privation under which be suffers, at- 

S ^d^^dther by geAerid impefrfection, or by morbid peculiarity 
t^e structoe or functions of othet ‘ organs. His health has- 
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always been sound and his frame robust . His tliouglits^ feel- 
ings, ab actions are governed by the ordinary laws of hum^ 
nature. His docility and contrivaiicei; seem often to indicate n; 
degree of understanding which (if due allowance be made for his 
privations) is superior to that of many in whom every inlet ia 
unobstructed through which the materials oi knowledge enter 
the mind, — All observers agree in representing his couiitenance ' 
as intelligent. 

^ He had received a severe wound in liis foot, and during its cure, ho 
usually sat b}' the ftre-side, with his foot resting on a small foot-stool. 
More than a year afterwards, a servant-boy with whom he used to 
play, was obliged to confine himself to a chair from a similar cause. 
Young Mitchell perceiving that his companion remained longer in 
one situation than he used to do, examined him attentively, and 
seemed quickly to discover by the bandages on his foot, the reason 
of his confinement. He immediately walked up stairs to a garret, 
sought out, amidst several other pieces of furniture, the little foot- 
stool which had formerly supported his own wounded limb, brought 
it down in his hand to the kitchen, and gently placed the servant- 
boy’s foot upon it. ’ * p. 28 . 

Having lately appeared to distinguish, by feeling, a horse which 
his mother had sold a few weeks before* .the rider dismounted l0‘ 
put his knowledge to the test ; and Mn'CHELL immediately led 
the horse to his mother’s stable, took off his saddle ahd briiile, 
put corn b(‘fbre him, and then withdrew, locking the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket. He knows the use of most ordi-' 
nary utensils; and is pleased whh every addition which he 
makes to this sort of knowledge. One of his anuisemept; is, to 
visit the shops of carpenters and other mechanics, ofiviously 
with a view to understand the nature of their tools and opera- 
tions. He has assisted the farm servants, to whom he was at^ 
tached, in their work, particularly in cleaning the stable. He has 
himself endeavoured to repair breaches in the farm bouses, and. 
has even attempted to build small houses with turf, leaving little ^ 
openings like v^dows. Means were used to teach him to make 

l)askets ; but he seemed to want the perseverance nccessa^ to 

' - - - ' . ■ ■ \ - ^ '''' 

* * Somewhat similar to the shove anecdote,- U the following vet/ 
pleasing fact, communicated to Ma Glenmib by Huoh 
Esq. (son of Mr luytK^of Drum). 1 give it in Mr iBviNB’a'cw!^' 
words. ' . , . ' . ' t 

Mr Leslie of Barklaad| a clergynum, called one day,,. .itd waA 
taken by Miss Mitcu^l see something out of dootk. iWheii 
they returned, .Tames Mitc^LL perceived (no d<'A.bt by the sense ' 
of smell} ,tGai. ‘liis sister's shoes were^-wet: he then went and fitH 
them, ,and wo^d not let her them. " 
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finish his work. He seeihs to have acquired some sense of pn>- 
perty — to value and keep things a&hkown-<-and to abstain from 
what he has known to be habitnaBy used or enjoy^ by others. 
IF gentte means are used to make him sensible that he has done 
Wrong, he shows sorrow j , but, if harshly treated he is irritate 
ed. He discovers uneasiness when separated from his family, 
and originally showed pain at separation irom his attendants ; 
blit, of late, (probably since he lias been familiarized to a change 
of servants), lie parts from mere attendants with unconcern. 

In lf<OS his father brought him to London, -for the sake of 
surgical aid. The membrane of each tympanum was pierced 
witli no apparent beiiofit ; and such attempts Mrere made to o- 
perate with the needle on the cataract in the left eye, as the vio- 
lent resistance of the poor boy would allow, but without advan- 
tage. In ! 8 10 he was again brought to London; and Mr 
Wardrop having fixed his head by machinery, operated on his 
right eye with an immediate effect scarcely to have been hoped, 
and with siicli subs'^qiicnt improvement of vision as seems to 
justify sanguine expectations that further relief* may yet be af- 
forded. 

In June ISl I this poor boy lost the guidance of his kind and 
respectable father. His fee^ngs on occasion of the death and 
funeral of his father arc somevmat variously represented. Some 
of his relations represent him as betraying the liveliest sense of 
Ilia irreparable loss. But the testimony of his sister and of Dr 
Gordon ^ippears to prove, that attention, curiosity and wonder, 
were excited by the novelty of the outward circumstances, rather 
t han that he felt those sentiments which presuppose some coii- 
c^Pion of the nature of the change which had occurred in the 
state of his parent The traces of moral and social sensibility 
in the general course of his life, veiy naturally ledTo some error 
on an occasion so interesting. 

He had previously amusm himself with placing a dead fowl 
rqjeatedly on its kgs, laughing when it fell ; but the first hu- 
man deaa body which lie tou<med was that of his father, from 
which he, shrunk with rigns of suiprise and dislike. He felt the 
in the coffin ; and, on the evening afler the funeral, he 
went to the grave, and patted it with botli his hands ; but whe- 
' fi'om affection, or imkation of the act. of beating down the 
lUrf after the grave was closed, hk excellent sister, she was 
not hear enough to observe tiie workings of . |iis countenance, 
willi her usual modesty and caution, forbeal^s to, determine. 
For several day^ he retum^sd r^peate^y to the grave, and re- 
every ftiHeral that afterwards oecuritd the 
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^ When, a tailor was brought to make a.suft Qf mournings for him, 
die boy took him into the apartment where his father had died, 
stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to the bed, 
and then conducted him to the churchyard, to the grave in which 
his father had been interred. 

^ Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where liis 
father had died. He would not lye a moment in it, but became 
quite peaceable when removed to another. 

• On one occasion, shortly after his father’s death, discovering 
that his mother was unwell, and in bed, he was observed to weep. 

* Three months after the death of his lather, a clergyman being 
in the house, on a Sunday evening, he pointed to his father’s Bible, 
and then made a sign that the family should kneel. ’ p. 56. 

His sister has devised some means for establishing that com- 
niiinication between him and other beings, from which nature 
seemed for ever to have cut him off. By various modifications of 
touch, she conveys to him her satisfaction or displeasure at his 
conduct. Touching his head with her hand is her principal 
method. Tliis she does with various degrees of force, and in 
various manners ; and he seems readily to understand the inti- 
mation intended to be conveyed. When she would signify her 
liighest approbation, she pats him much, and cordially, on the 
head, back, or hand. Tliis expression more sparingly used, 
signifies simple assent ; and she has only to refuse him these 
signs of her approbation entirch", and repel him gently, to con- 
vey to him in the most effectual manner the notice of her dis- 
pleasure. In this manner she lias contrived a language of 
touch, which is not only the means of communication, but the 
instrument of some moral discipline. To supply its obvious 
and great defects, she has had recourse to a language of action^ 
representing those ideas which none of the simple natural signs 
cognizable by the sense of touch could convey. When his mo- 
ther was from home, his sister allajcd bis anxiety for her re- 
turn, by laying his head gently down on a pillow once for each 
night tliat his mother was to be absent $ implying that he would 
sleep so many times before her return. Jt was once signified to 
him that he must wait two days for a suit of new cloUies, and 
this also was effectually done by shutting liis eyes 'and bending 
down liis hc^d twice. In the mode of communicating his i(|eas 
to others, there is a very remarkable peculiarity. When his* 
eye was pressed by Dr Qordoii, he stretched out his arm, as if 
to denote, that the pressure reminded him of the operation per-* 
formed at the most distant place which he had visited. When 
he wishes 'for meat, he points to the place where he -knows it lOt 
lie ; and when he was desirous of informing his* friends that he 
was going to a shocmaker^s shop, he imitated the action of mak* 
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ijig shd^. But though no information is intentionally commu- 
nicated* to him without touching some port of his body, lie did 
not attempt, in any of those cases, to touch that of others. To 
say that he addressed these signs to their sight would be incor- 
rect; but he must have been conscious that they were Qndowed 
with some means of intcqirt'ting signs, without contact, by an 
incomprehensible faculty which nature had refused to him. 

He seems to have no conception of any beings superior to 
human, and is conscijuontly without any appearance of those 
. religious feelings which are among the nuist geniral characteris- 
tics of our species. His only attempts at utterance are the un- 
couth bellowings by which he sometimes labours to vent that 
violent anger, to wliich liis situation renders him prone. His 
tears arc most coimiionly shed from disappointment in his \vi>>hcs; 
but they sometimes flow from afltcliojiate sorrow. He displays 
by boisterous laughter, Jiis triumph at the success of contri- 
vances to place others in situatiojis of ludicrous distress. Of 
xme train ot thoughts and desires which pervades all living na- 
ture, he lias not hitlierto beei^ observed to give any indications* 


, Diderot' alludes to such a ca«e as the present*: and the Abbe 
jde had not only anticipated the possibility of such a 

misfortune, but some methods of instruction were farther deve- 
loped and improved by the Abbe Sicurd, which might be tried 
in a situation so ai)}iarcntly hopeless. But no account of any 
being, doomed from bijth to a privation so nearly complete 
both of sight and liearing, has hitherto been discovered in the 
records of science. The case of M itcuell must therefore be re- 
garded as among the most interesting anomalies in the natural 
history of the human species. It has fortunately Allen into the 
hands of one of the greatest masters of the philosophy of mind, 

. who Will doubtless in due time avail himself of every means 
which it can aflbrd for the advancement of knowledge, or for 
the relief of the individual. For the present, Ma Stewart has 
icautiouslv forborn from speculations w'hicb might be misplaced, 
and whii^ are probably better postponed till there be an oppor- 
tunity of longer arid more accurate observation. ;; In one or two 
^aracteristic passages,' the reader will however catch a glimpse 
itof "tome conclusions, congenial to those sentiinents of calm be- 
ij^ojbnce and reverence mr die dignity of *hW!^an nature which 
^ hreatbe through all his writings, and if they should evejr 

seem tb disturb the operations pf the m^re metaphysician, make 

' * - « V • ..r , 1 .i» n 
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• him for the hitrher office of 
1 * 


icher>f mbr^ wisdom;'^ If he has prejudices* they are such 
Sbi^tes \youM no| " 
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As the materials of all human thought and reasoning enter the 
mind, or arise In it at a |:^riocl which is prior to the operation of 
hiemory, and under the simultaneous action of all the senses, it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain what perceptions belong originally 
and exclusively to each of the organs of external sense* Our no- 
tion of* every object is made up of the impressions which it makes 
on all the organs. Whatcjvcr may be thought of the mental uct 
which originally unites these various impressions, it seems evi- 
dent, that, in the actual >tate of every human understanding, the 
labour is to disunite them. Every cotumon mail thinks of them, 
and cniplisys them in tlieir coiupoiind state, To analyze them 
is an operation suggested by philosophy ; and which, in die 
usual state of things, mu^t be most imperfecily pev’^nn- 

I'tl. A riian wiio, from tJu' beginning, had all his senses c Vu- 
pJete, musth.'ue had all tl)C\se imprcNsions; and n.^ver can ba;nsh 
any of tlu in from liis miiid. lie can inde^xl attend to some of 
tin n SC) much more than to others, ihat lie may seeni to ^im- 
sclf to exclude altogetlier that which he neglects. Hut to the 
pcrceptioi;s <4’ which he is conscious imich will adhere, compos^ 
eel (d'ingredioius so minute and sulnks as to elude the power of 
will, arid to e^c.apc the grasp of consciousness. He can ap- 
proacis analy^is only by efforts of attrutum very imjierfectly suc- 
cessful, and by supposition^ often precili ions ; and, when pressed 
to t:ieir uiiinuitc coiL^cviU' iKCH, oiton repugnunL and incon- 
ccivabic. For sJich [)urposcs .,oitie j;!j:!osophera hav(3 imagined 
intcHigent beings with no other sense ih. in that of vision; and 
others have reprcsentefl their own liypotlu?sis respecting tlie 
and progress of perception, under the history of a statue 
sucvciisively enchiwed with the various oi’gaiis of sense. It is 
evident, however, ’ that such suppo&itii>n^ can do no more thaji 
ilhi. irate the peculiar opinions of the supposer, aitd cannot prove 
that which, in the nature of things, they presuppose. . 

But when one inlet of perception is entirely blocked u^^, wc then 
really see the variation in the state of the compound,^ produced 
by tlie absence of part of its ingixidiente ; and hence it has hap- 
pened, that the cure and education of tlie deaf and blind; 
sides their biglier character among the triumphs of ^civilized 
benevolence, acquire a considerable though subordinate value, 
as almost the only great experiments whidi metaphysical philo- 
sophy can perform. Even these experiments are incom^ete. 
Knowledge, opinion f and prejudice, are infused into the blind 
through Uie ear; and when they are accustomed to employ the 
mechanism of language, they learn the use of words as signs of 
thiijgs unknown, and speak with cbh^ence and propriety on 
subjects where they may have no ideas,. To fix the limits of 
the thoughts of a blind man wlio bears and speaks, is a pros- 
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blcin beyond the reach of our present attainments in philosophy. 
That Sanderson and Blacklock could use words correctly and. 
cohsistentlv, without correspondent ideas, seems to be certain ; 
but how Kir their privation of thought extended beyond the 
province of light and colours, we do not seem yet to possess the 
means of determining. On the other hand, the deaf employ the 
sense of sights the most rapid and comprehensive of the suhoi'di- 
nate faculties, of the highest importance for the direct original 
information wliich it conveys, as well for tb#' great variety of 
natural signs of which if takes cognizance, and for the conven- 
tional signs which the abbreviation oT its natural language sup- 
plies. evidently a mind of o far higher order than 

that of the poet oi- the matbema^^ician »*'hom vvo lia\’c mention- 
ed. is also excluded from less Icnoviedge: a: id if he were to 
reason on the tlieory of sound, there appears no ground for ex- 
pecting that he might not crnplov hi^ w^ilk as much ex- 

actness as Sanderson displayed in th.' cnsploxment of algebraic 
signs. Tlie informctioii conveyed by the car respecting the 
condition of outwaul objcri-. 's r‘>mparatively small.' But its 
great impertanre consists in b»‘Ing the organ which renders it 
possible to use a conventional language on an extensive scale, 
and under almost all circumstance's. The eye is the grand iii^ 
terpreter of natural sigTj^. A being almost entirely deprived of 
both is a new object (ff philosoph’cal cxaniination. 

WHien he has been very long and closely observed by persons 
qualified fox* observations of sLch extraordinary delicacy, some 
liglit may perhaps be threwn on the origin of those perceptions 
of extension, figiire un^i disLmcc, which are generally suj^posed 
to bo common to the seusc’s of touch and si^t ; a supposition 
which some subtle speeuialoi s conceive to be utterJyjrpugnant 
to the laws of sensation, wliich seem to them to limit each per- 
ceptioTi to one sense ; tliougli they differ with regard to the or- 
gan to which these ideas are to be referred, some ascribing them 
exclusively to the visual, and others to the tactile nerves. The 
improvement of which l)e may be foitnd capable, under the con- 
tinuance of his privations, or the changes of which he must be 
conscious in the hap^r^ey^t of his cure, will be almost ecjual ob- 
jeet* of philosophi^ The education the inferior 

^nses, for which^s^j^ pre^^^.the best human subjoct^^and the 
enlaigemcntoftb^tt which was conceived by the 

Abh€ de ai^ invetitw^oy Miss Mitchell, are not 

merely curious subjci^^,. c with the funda- 
mental principles of scarcely possible to con- 

questioh hitera^te^an that which respects the 
ofbitellect wbtdi m^j^^j^^xerted bv a creature deprived 
two senses which observably subservient to inr 
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tc*llectual culture, both as inlets of direct knowledge, as the , 
channels iliroiigli which the least educated man ot* this im- 
bibes, in a fe w years, the result of the experience and m^ita«> 
tion oi* the human race during a progress through innumerable 
generations. 

A man, whose condition as an animal, is lower than that of 
the species in the imaginary period placed before the use of lan- 
guage or the invention of picture-writing, and who yet exhibits 
rude lineaments of almost every intellectual power and moral 
scnliincnt, receiving aid and instruction, perhaps cure, from sci- 
ence, w'hich he repays by information to be extracted from no 
other being, is a spectacle well calculateil to inspire reverence 
for cultivated intellect, and lofty hopes of the attainments of 
maiikitul. Had the Jot of this helpless creature been cast among 
s«avapcs, or even among some of those barbarians w^hom we still 
continue too much to admire, he irnist have perished from his 
own heljdcssiiess, ifhis siiflcrings had not been abridged by their 
liiunane barharit^^ How diner. nt is (he state of a civili5«?d 
cominimity ! Compassior springs up, as it were, by the side of 
every signal calainily, to soothe where it cannot heal. Tlic 
science which civilization produces is called forth in I’r^* service 
ol' liic i5enevolcncc which it fosters. The education of Massieti , 
is the boast of pliilosophy on tl»o continent of I'uropc; . and in 
the present Memoir, one of the wisest and most celebrated 
men of our own country (l(cnis it a worthy exercise of his 
penvers to endeavour to obtaiii from the liberality of Govern- 
inent, through the interposition of a learned Society, tiio uieaiv! 
of placing Mitchell in a situation where he may be observed and 
instructed at least, if not cured; so that the boundaries of 
knowledge may be eiilarg^jd by the same means which relieve 
tho sufferings of ai|i interesting individual, and lighten tlie bur- 
dens of a meritorious family. 

Art. XIII- Papers rrlaiivg to the Bn India ComjHim/s C/iar» 
,V;*, Syc. viz, jCopies of the Correspornievrc that has taken plarr 
hcfrceni the Prrsuhmt of' the Commissioners frr the Affairs ff 
Jmlia^ and, the Chainnan and Deputij-Chairman of the Cofot 
of Dircctoi^s of the East-- India Company ; Uigethe^' mlk. ike 
Minutes of the Court of Dhretors of the said. Company^ jre-* 
spccting the Renev)al of their Exclusive Privileges ; as laid Sc- 
fore the P^^apnetms of East-India Stocky at their Gemrat ' 
Courty on the 2oth of March 1812. 

T hese papers, which have bccn/]printed folr the use both of 
the Members of the House of Commons, and of the IVch 
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prietors of East- India stock, afford n6t only a view of tlic va- 
xioits propositions brouplit forward by the Ministry, on the one 
hand, and the Court of Directors oiutiie other, on the subject 
the renewal of the Company’s charter, but also a condensed 
^nd authoritative statement of the arj^uments by which the Ilo- 
iioufhbte Company continue to plead for a renew-al of the mo- 
nopoly. It is a publication, therefore, peculiarly adaptf'd for 
wigcfcstinp; those refltctioiis which the existing slate of the na- 
tional deliberations oii the grand subject of the government of 
India, and the trade with that country, appears to us at tlie 
present moment most particularly to cietiuiiul. 

We have already made several efforts to dispel some of the 
delusions which unfortunately overshadow tins subject ; and 
to direct to it the salutary inquiries of independent men ; wlio 
have hitherto (to use the language of a celebialcd (‘ominiitee 
of the House of Commons on this, very subject) ‘ b*'cn f:i- 

* tigued into such a despair of ever obtaining a cooipclciii know- 

* ledge of the transacti*)ns in India, that they ai CM-ahily p*. i aiaded 

* to remand them back to that obscurity, n)yst(‘i v and imrigne, 

* out of which they have never been torec'd upon public no- 

* tice, but by the calamities arising from tlieir extreme niisrna- 

* nagenient. * * But though we have good reason to tliink that 
we have iM>t altogether laboured in vain, we are still more cer- 
tain that fresh clforts arc required, not only to communicate 
the knowledge in vvliich on this subject most men are so Ikr 
in arrear, but to excite in regard to it any thing like the })ro- 
per degree of interest and curiosity. It is far from being gene- 
rally understood, what important interests of our own, and our 
posterity, are involved in the discussion. • In the sptice to which 
wc are now compelled to restrict ourselves, it is a vary general 
view of the interests of the several parties concerned which it 
is possble for us to take. Wc shall endeavour, however, to trace 
the outline. To fill it up, must be left to the capacity or de- 
piand'of future occasions. 

There are three principal parties whose interests are involved 


% , JJinth Heport of tlie Select Coumiittee 1783, drawn up by Mr 
The lleport continues, * This mismanagement has itself (as 
S\yWT Coniiiiittec coilceive) in a great measure arisen ftoin dark ca- 
fial& and secret suggestions of persons in power, without a regu« 
' ;,|ar.^blic Jnquiry into tlie good or evil tendency qf afiy measure, or 
' into the. merit or demerit of any per^n entrifit^l with the Compa- 
py^s goncetns. * l%ere bave'^n .Various inquiries since the time 
Vi' dM||bove, quoted Report ; but tlie ^jaest ion >V, whether th^y.bave 
conducted to.jtbrow^Iiglil'ii^n the subject, or, as ftir as 
to ke^ it wrapt jii pristiug darkness. 
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in the questions of Indian trade and goivemmenti * TPhese:iarc, 
the Ea^t India Company ; the British nation ; and thft. people 
of India. . /v , ' * 

1. 'Fhe relative magnitude and importance of these several 
interests and parlies, is no ineaii part of the considemdou, in 
any rational attempt to think wisely on this interesting liubject : 
but fortunately* the difficulty of 'weighing them in the , balance 
is not extraordinary . first is* out of all comparison* tlie 

least to be rcgartled or attended to ; and wherever an incom- 
patibility of i.iteres^s occurs, the conclusion of all the disinte- 
rest cl men ill the world must be, that it is the Coin|)any's 
which ought to give way. Between the British nation and tlie 
people *»f In('i i, the one greatly below 20,000,000 ; the oth^T, 
it is said, not ikIow 70/)00,000 of souls; there may appear to 
be as little rcvisou ibr hesitating. But, allowing a good deal for 
sujierirtr powcT and intelligence, and a great dead for selfish- 
ness, wi> shall not dispute our own title to the fii'st place in our 
owit consideration, — but content ourselves with merely express- 
ing a ho})e, tlnit it will be thought rather unreasonable to sa- 
crifice* cither the int^T^sts of the British nation* or those of 
70*000,000 of our subjects beyond the water^ to tlie East India 
Company. 

That distinguished Body will scarcely venture* we presume* 
to inaintain, in direct terms, that they should be so sacrificed. 
But wc arc nut a little alarmed at the tone in which their ad- 
vocates have begun to talk of their rights to the territory and 
the exclusive trade — rights vrhicli they rest upon the sovereign^ 
ty which they allege they tlieinselves have acquired from the 
native powers ; and with which, they more than insinuate* that 
the Legislature of Great Britain has no more business to inter- 
fert*, than w'iih the rights of any other sovereign. The manifest 
absurdities tint are implied in this audacious doi^rine^ are such 
as to require no refutation. It is quite enough* and indeed 
too much, to reply in one word, that this pretended Sovereign 
— the East India Company — is itself a creature of the British, 
Legislature,— created for n limited period*^and not only sub- 
ject, in all its. proceedings, to the control of the supreme power 
from which it originates* but depending for its very c^stence 
upon its good pleasure. 

With regard to the Company* then* the first of thepuiles 
concerned* is )Mough to say, that there qan be no idenibt that 
Parliament has a right to do w^t it pleases with the trade and 
tbcbgovernment of India as soon as tne charter expires.; aiid it 
seems equally manifest* that it is. the interest of the Company to 
recognize that right. The <mly grounds then upon which that 
Body can propose or ^nggest any tiling as to these great ques- 
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tions of policy* must be, tliat what th^y pitopose is for the be- 
nefit of the mltion at large : And this lekds us at once to the 
consideration of the interests of this seepnd party. 

The Honourable Company then maintain, that it is for 
tlie interest of tile nation that the territory and trade of In- 
ti ia should remain in their hands^ and upon terms nearly the 
same as before. I-ct m hear their reasons. First of all, they 
r.ave the old serviceable plea of their having been formerly 
^Jiouglit competent to this great trust. The East India Cora- 
j>any luivc managed the territory and the trade in time past ; 
and therefore they ought to manage it in time to come. Ac- 
cording to this very convenient argument, any thing mischiev- 
ons needs only a beginning, to be entitled to endless duration. 
An abuse exists; therefore, it ought to continue to exist. An 
aLMisc Isas existed ; it is still more entitled to perpetuity. 

Another plea eqiiaUy familiar, and almost as commonly per- 
verted, is, that erpcricTfce ought not to be sacrificed to ^pcada- 
tion : the meaning of which is, that a naiTow and partial expe- 
rience should always 'be preferred to a large and enlightened 
one ; of rather, that experience of cvH should make all prudent 
people cling to it the closer, — and resist, with all their might, 
any speculaticm as to the means of its removal. 

The Company indeed seems aware, . that these general max- 
ims can do them no service ; — and they come, at last, to the 
real merits of the case. And here they assert, first, that the 
opening of the trade would be attended with no advantage — ^be- 
rauKJ it is a trade which admits not of any enlargement, cither 
in fh^xport of tlie import branch. 

Tbm a trade between two vast portions of the globe, differ- 
ing vudely' in soil, climate, and productions, and accessible to 
oufc' another by means of a moderate voyage, shouid at any one 
momcTit be declared incapable of increase, must excite a gen- 
tle emotion rf surprise, we imagine, in every man who is 
moderately acquainted with the natursU principles of traffic, — 
witfl the physical qualities of the globe, — and the. moral nature 
of man. What is the came of trade ?— That one country is 
pecv^arly adapts to the production of cme set o^CQninipdi|ties, 
ahd lemb&er of another ; and tlmt, by the mutu'a) exchange of 
the comforts and accommodation^ of |ei 11 are 
ttfA increased. Hardly any two regies be con- 
ccivetli, lb this respect, more adapted to one divert 

aity of soil and climate, than £urO]it^ . and the i^untHoi washj^; 
by ifie. sjgas Included in the Comiuniy's monopoly, embradhg 

tbcjgg|||pal shOi^ jbpth 

tfe this 
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▼ast traffic, afTords an amusing contrast to the repi*eMntat.iun 9 
in which tliey used formerly to indulge After fexhausting , for 
ages all the powers of' their rhetoric, in convOTing to us di* > 
most lofty ideas of its importance, they tell us, , all of a sudden, 
that it is, and ever must be, (]uite insignificant. The particu- 
lars and the causes of this opportune decay are equally curious 
and important. ' ■ ' • 

It seems the cotton manufactures of England now rival the 
piece-goods, as diey arc called, of India. The necessity of the 
existing high dnttes on the latter, proves this statement to be 
fallacious. ■ But the productive powers of the soil and trade of 
India are not liiiiitcd to one sort of fabric.; and fifty new arti- 
cles, we doubt not, could be produced, were the vivifying powers 
of individual cntejqtrisc, ana of augmenting capital, to be al- 
lowed their free operation. Of tliis indeed wc have a striking 
proof and example in the culture of indigo, now so important 
an article in the cargoes from India ; winch is entirely the fruit 
of the intelligence, capital, and adventure of private merchants, 
under idl the enormous disadvantages which the monopoly ojf 
the Company imposes upon them. The fact is, as may be 
proved undeniably by figures', that, under the, cheap. freight^ 
the expedition and economy of priwite trade, all the more va- 
luable productions of the soU — not to speak of the arts actual or 
possible of India — might be brought to Europe with a profit. 

But i/te war, it set^s, operates to the diminution oi the im- 
portations from India ; and accordingly, in their letter to the Pre- 
sident of tlie Board of Control, of 13th of January 1809, where 
they argue the question of the monopoly, among the causes 
which they assign for the insignificance, of the trade, the Direc- 
tors add, that ‘ the almost inccssaut wars which have pre<i’ailed 

* for the last sixteen years (wars still without any near proa- 

* pect of termination), have reduced the value of that trade to'a 

* very low point. ’ Now, upon this matter, we are happily re- 
lieved from the neccs^ty of refuting the learned Directors, by 
finding that tlieyhave taken diat trouble tlicmselves. . In their 
Third Report, ciatrffiSth March 1802, die Specid Committee 
of the Court of Directors give it as their ‘ clear, unequivocal 

* conviction, that it will be impossible for tlic^ Legislature by 

* any reflation whatever, to bring to the river Thames, im 
*' ti/Bc y peoee, the some quantity (in bulk and value) of the- 

* produce and manufacture of India* which has been bf ought;. 

* here in time •Sar^ ’ This, too, was no hasty opinion sug- 
gest by die cohvenii^ce'' of the moment, but a doctrine lami-' 
Aar t* the Company in.tfi^r inomOnts of malurest deliberation. 
In the late Lord Melwfte’s Suqous Iet|ei'» of 30th Jone.,18dli 
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on the Uquidation of the Company’s debts, lie takes the dimintt^ 
iim of the Company’^ sales, dujring a period of peace, as a» 
expected- results and, instead of 7,460,0002., 'the amount of the 
sales of that year, ventures to estuhate them, for ■ a period of 
peace, at no mare than 5,5,‘50,0002. With aH this before them, 
however, the t)irectors are bold enough to charge the war as a 
cause of their diminished sales. It is thus a cause of increase 
or a cause of diminution, just as it suits the requisite delusion 
of the moment. . ' 

And why, in truth, should a war, which has continually zn- 
treased our exports, (with the exception of one disastrous year 
of the Orders in Council), have diniinisliod our power of ex- 
porting Indian goods alone ? It is evident, to certainty, that 
it could have no such effect.. It is evident that the contrary 
doctrine — the doctrine of Lord Melville and the Directors in 


ImOI and 1802, is the true one; and that, in a war wherein 
we alone engross the supply of Europe, we may sell to Eu- 
rope more than during peace, when it may have -an opportuni- 
ty of supplying itself. 

The grand push of the Directors, however, is reserved for the 
subject of exportation to India. Tliepr have long, indeed, de- 
clared, that the Companv lost by their export trade ; and cer- 
tainly, in their hands, the business of exportation has always 
been sufliciently expensive. But they now proceed to greater 
lengths, and actually tell us, that it never can be any thing else 
than cont^ptible ; because, forsooth, the people of India, the 
people of Asia, will not purchase our goods. Now, this is in 
reality to tell us, that the resources and ingenuity of Europe 
can produce nodiing, eitlier psehil or agreeable, to the people 
jULAsia. That a great portion of the commodities which the 
fRple of Eun^ make, for their own thste and acco&ltnodation, 
commctdities to . which the careless ignorance of a chartered 
Compai^ has confined their exports, should Hot be adapted to 
the taste and accommodation of the people of. Asia, we do not 
at all wonder. But it wouldj indeed, be a matter, of astonish- 
meht, ifthe acuteness and ardour of, private advemurera should 
not .moans of producing couimodities to' tlie 'taste of every 
pewl^'in Ae vrofid who have oiough to give for (hem. . / , 

. But the Company will tell qs is, ; gqd hob^y 'at 
idl |^i^mhhed''iivith tlie Hii^u'charactm* can he it. . 

; Tp'jite etopc^ to be coo^rtpe^ by the eiqieiiencelof 

./ But we have np o^ection to - mi^t .. dn ..tbe^i pjm. 

ai^ are to rest • Bus' matter oh authority 

'' ttho in .fodia..,i^^)dare to call in' questkm. ' 

scholar, and the best ia»> 
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formed man in aided by some of his friends, prodnoedi 

in 1794* a very curious work at Calcutta, on the subject of the 
agriculture and commerce of that country. The work was not 
then sold, but circulated privately among friends. The part 
which relates Xxyagrmdture has since been published in England^ 
and has been received with that favour, to which it is so well 
entitled by the important infonnntion it contains. Wliy the 
second part has not been published will perhaps sufficiently ap- 
pear, when we add, that it not only condemns the monopoly^ 
but the government of the Company; and strongly argues for 
dej.riving them of both. On the subject in question, this indis- 
putably well-inforniod and expcrieiicecl author thus expresses 
himself. 

* It is averred * (says he, p. 197, 198) ‘ that no greater vend can 
be found for the manufactures of Great Britain than the Company 
already supply ; that wrought metals would dnd no market; that 
tlic unwrought metals, and the woollens they now export^ exceed 
the demand, and are sold at a loss. In support of these assertions 
it is irgued, that the natives of India are restrained by religious pre- 
judices from the use of articles wrought by people of another per- 
sunsion ; and that the climate of India, and the prejudices of its in- 
h:ibitants, admit not the wear of woollens, the staple manufacture 
of Great Britain. Professing to combat no argument we cannot 
confute, and not simply to denv, but refute every assertion we op- 
pose, we shall quote from the Hindus, That all things co$7te undefih^d 
from the shop ; or, in die words ot Menu, The hand ^ an artist em* 
ployed in his art is always pure^ so is every vendible commodity tcAm 
exposed to sale. This is a practical maxim, which regulates the 
daily practice of the highest and lowest classes. It permits the use 
of .my article purchased at a shop, without inquiry how wi ought, 
or by whom handled. To this may be added, tne information fur-- 
nid.cd by learned pundits, to whom the prejudices ascribed to Hin- 
dus vvere stated. They quoted the maxim above mentioned ; they' 
repeated others which inculcate the positive preference of woollent 
above every other fabric; and allow the purification of woollea 
actually defiled by a simple exposure to air, while water is required 
to purify other cloths. The*daily observation pf every person resi- < 
dent in India will come in aid of our argument, if further pre^ be 
thought requisite; for numbers of Hindus may he seen in thieJsa^y 
season, andin winter, walking the'streets of Calcutta, wrappe^'^^ at . 
piece of English broad cloth, to protect them from the ipclemencjr 
of the weather. The author goes on to' say, that the rainy season 
and winter of India afford real occasion for the use of woollens ; and ; 
that * the fabrics of Europe are always preferred, wheti the means . 
of the wearer can reach the purchase. * He adds, that if the arti- 
cles wei^ adapted, in the manufacture, to Indian use, and the price- 
reduced, (as by the powers of the private dcAlcr it wovdd ipiaUibjLy' 
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be) ^ the consumption would descend from., the middle even to the 
more numerous classes. ^ With regard to .other articles he observes* 

* It may suffice to sajri that the natives of India do not want a taste 
for porcelain and other elegant wares ; that they require vast quan- 
tities of metallic vessels, and. of hard Ware;, and that in proportion 
to their means they would gladly consume the product of many of 
the British arts. Considering the greatness of the population, and 
ihe disposition of the natives to use European manujactures^ it cannor 
be doubted tliat a great vend may actually be found for Britisli ma- 
nufactures, if imported on reasonable charges ; and the demand 
will increase with the restoration of wealth to these provinces.’ 

p. 202. 

We liiive given these extracts at length, because the book, 
which has never been published, is extremely scarce in Eng- 
land, and because the authority, which is very high, could not 
oUicrwise have been laid fully before the public. There is great 
choice, however, of testimonies to the same purpose. 

Mr Bazett, a gentleman who had been engaged in one of the 
principal mercantile houses in Calcutta since the year 1788, was 
examined by the Select Committee of tlie House of Commons 
in 1809, and asked — ‘ Are you of opinion, from your know- 
‘ ledge of tlie trade to and from India, that, if the restrictions 

* and inconveniences which you have stated were removed, the 
^ trade cither from India or from Europe would admit of consi- 
^ derable extension ? — I am decidedly of opinion, that were the 
^ pi^rchaiits residing in India allowed to export their goods oii 
^ llic lndia*built bottoms, and to load tliose gi¥Kis without tlie in- 
‘ terference of the Government there, that the trade of India 

* to this , country would he p 'catii/ ovldi the 

* trade from Europe to India, if the restrictions were removed, 

* admit of any extension ? — Cqrtainly, of veiy great extension. 

* Wo should export largely, that the ships mi^t not return 

* sj^ithout cargo ; which exports would not take pmee under the 

* pre^nt system. * * Mr Heniy Fawcett, in like manner, who 
Jiad'b^n long resident at Bombay, both in the Company’s ser- 
vice and as a merchant, answered,—* diat if European arricles 

* could be afforded clmper tlian at present, the exports might ^ 

* klOreaaed. ’ f But there is no need to nmltiply individual autho- 

rities^ ibr Oihide body of private niercJuints resident in Iniiq^ who 
have the Jb^t and the deepest interest to them- 

die state of tlic oase, 

waU by the^ ef^eq;;(^ mdi wh 
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crave to be admitted to the trade, die^tithens and rh^y: 

strictidni^ of’ the Conipany. . ' ‘ ^ , 

The Company, however, hold out their experience. ' 7f 5-, 
they cry, have never been able to increase our exporte. . W* Kuye 
always lost by our attempts to extend them. — Verily belief 
them: And had the Company possessed the monopoly of the trade 
to No}th America^ to which, uiider the system of freedom, we 
exported 1^,000, 000/. annually, we have no doubt that they wouM 
Lave had the same tlisastrous exi^erienre to plead. Under tliou’ 
management^ the goods would necessarily have been uilered at 

f ell a price, that, beyond a mere pittance it would have been un- 
ofitable to sell xhein. 

The Company say that the smallness of the exports which havxi 
been sent in their ships by private n>erchaiits, under the per- 
mrmsory regnlations of 179:1, is a proof that this brandi of bu- 
isincss is incapable of extension. "I’o us, however, it appcffi’^« 
clear, on the othcT hand, that the fact of the private merchants 
having found it for their interest to send any goods to India by 
such a channel, is the strongest proof that it would be their in- 
tereJit to senid imineniae quantities if any other channel could be 
‘opentxl. 

We shall confine ourselves to the illustration of a single cir- 
cumstance. Tlie Company are bound by the Act of Parliament 
wdiich granted the last extension of the monopoly, to furnish 
.SOOO tons of shipping annually to the private meicliants. The 
rate of freight which they are accustomed to charge oir tiieir ex- 
tra ships, is, as stated in their Memoir of April 180(), bL outward 
and 15if. homeward in time of peace; 7^. 10s. outward and 22/. IDs. 
homeward in timeof war^ This, however, is by no means uni- 
form. A sufficient number of' ships called extra ships is sometimes 
not provided. The merchants aretlienobligedto take tlicirfrt^gl>t 
on board tire ships called regular ; and for them a much" higher 
rate is demanded. Mr Innes, in his evidence before the 
Committee, stated — * that tor the outward voyage, 180*^-?^, tlie 
• private traders paid to the Ponipany >/. 10s. per ton \ thr^t the 
* nrte homeward for 1805-6, when no extra shijis were provided, 

< was 44/.. per ton; that so high a freight as 52/. been 
* charged ! that even on the extra ships in 1809, 9/. w^ charged 
‘ on the voyage outward, and 22/. I5s. On tlie voyage home. * 
Even atthw rates it is remarkable that the 
that losers ;^and that tbe freight bmh to tlio 

apd i^tra ships costs them dearer tbcui ttey ehaige. 

The question is, How far these enOrrnous eosW mece.4- 
sary; or' whether, if the trade were, thrown open; k g^at part 
of Uiem might not be spared ? l^>Qn this aabjecrwe ihafl prof- 
VOL. XX. NQ. 40. H h 
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, duccy from the ^uimobU3i]ed work of Mr Colebrookc alread 3 r 
quot^, a ;w}^ich a ^-eat deal of light is thrown 

tipon the 

< The (^peases f (says this aea^ible.imd well-informed writer^ 
p. S62} * attendant on a private ship to this country, under the em- 
barrassment of foreigii colpurs and a contraband commerce, which 
obliges die adventurer to purchase his security by lucrative wages, 
and a submisdon to every act of rapacity in his agents, are multi- 
plied beyond all conception ; ..and cannot be adduced in proof of the 
real charge of navigation between India and Europe. To form a 
fair and true estimate of what would be the rate of freight were 
the trade thrown open, we ought to inquire what is the price of toj^ 
nage out of Great Britain for ships employed in other trades, wma 
the outfit is equal to an Indian voyage. We dialf by doing this 
find, that the freight of a West-Indtaman homeward bound (diat 
outward being Irtue or nothing) does hot exceed 3s. 6d. per cwt., 
or*S/. 10s. per ton, payable on delivery, and upon articles of great 
bulk and unprofitable stowage $ aSthough 4 ^e only performs, in ge- 
neral, one voyage in twelve months. At die beginning of last war. 
Government hired transports to go to America, and remain there 
on an enemy’s coast, at 9s. 6d. per ton per month, or SL 14s. per 


annum, carpenters’ tonnage ; which is not more than two-thirds of 
what a merchant ship will really carry or stow. Tkq outfit and e- 
quipment of a transport to America, and the expense of navigating 
her there, are full as much as what it would cost to navigate a 
ship to and from India, allowing an equal space of time to each. 
Say, then, that die Indian voyage will take {twelve months, in which 
period I know it can be performed ; or five months out, and five 
months home, and two months to ddiver and receive the cargo ; * 
and allow the ship die same hire, in time of peace, which Govern- 
ment paid to transports in time of war; a merchant ship measuring 
300 tons will. carry 450 taah naaij of them a greater proportion ; 
of course,, we have the neat mnnage ar Os^ 4d. per 'Ion pet month, 
'Or 3/. 16s.. per annum. Admit even that the voyage will require 
eighteen months, die freight only amounts to 5/. 146. €d. An al- 
.lowaiiqe, tberdbre, of 62* per ton for the voyage, or 3/. out, and SI 
hcmaet' pm ample. The highest freisht ever paid 

by^Gn^e^i^lti^was 15s. per con per mensem to the, Atlantic trans- 
tport Botany-Bay, coppered, and to be maintained in die Pacific 
^ Indian by the owners^ for an indefinite ; con« 

Calcutta is frequent^ performed 
Jt^n ^r snondis. In tte last a(msbn,;aeven4:- Ame9^foa^ 
their jpurcfaiund ||Miir capigo/ftf, iB|^rta> 

m(A mt thafort within fad 

tb^ .iiffiyal«^v.I>^tet from the iim^f^nor- 
of Dire^rs^ 
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sequently, the expense of outfit far ekeeid^i what it would bayef ' 
lieen for a definite voyage, , The ship Ivas taken for 500 tons, and 
her burden was *750 : the real price, tfaehj per ton, was lOs. 
mensem. A voyaj;^ hoine wcrtild hie four months bat allowing 
six, and as much for the voyage out, or twelve for both, iijcludmg 
the stay in port, the freight is Si* outward, and tlie same homeward. 
If Government can hire tdnnage.at this i^ate, what prevents indivi- 
duals supplying themselves at the Saihe rate ? * 

We consider this as a very instructive passage. What dif- 
ference may have taken place, in the rates in question, aince 
the time it was written, wc have not at liand ihe mcaiis of a- 
scertaining j nor is it of much imporlance. The principles of 
an accurate calculation arc here unfolded ; and the merchants 
concerned well know w^hat is the rate of freight in West (ndia- 
inen and Government transports. Wc sliould be much sur- 
prised, according to these datay if the freight of a ship to In- 
dia should he found tp exceed 10/. per ton, or 5L out and 5L 
home ; wliicli is less than oneAhird of the expense on the Com- 
pany’s extra ships ; and not moreUiau the expense 

on their regular ships. * ' , 

Let us now sec how this affects the price of commodities. 
Let us suppose, at an average, tiiat commodities are worth 50/* 
per ton, which for bulky commodities is a great deal too much^ 
(.'sugar is worth from 30/. to 40/.) ; 5/. per ton “is then exactly 
10 per cent ; 10/. per ton is 20 per cent. ; 15/. per ton is 30 
percent.; 204 per ton is 40 per cent ; iiO/. per ton is 60 pci* 
cent, ; 40/. per ton is 80 per cent. ; 50/. per ton is JOO per cent. ; 
and 604 per ton, which the Company's regular ships are said 
to cost the Company, is 1 20 per cent. The Company’s freight, 
at this rate, without including the, other numerous causes of 
extraordinary expense, is sufiicient of itself to double the price 
at which goods might b,e. sold, if trapsported from the one coun-* 
try to tlie other by priviw^ merchants. Take tins as sv sapaple; — 
and say, whcdier, under such a maiiagcmcntt the Company’s 
want of profit bn the export ot import trade with Jlidia,> is a 
proof of the impossibility of carrying it on with adv^tpgCf 
We hear it predicted, however, from various, charters, /that 
the expectations of the merchants, upon the" ^ ojF tlu!i 

are hkely to be extravagant, -and to lead thi^^ 4 ntp 'spe- 
culations which will be attend^ wUli mijaery and i^uh i 
should iibt be much siirprised to, find considerable use , 

this toina in the dqb^s Uiat are about to take place onT- thlB re- \ 
newal of the charter. It would be strgbgp, holyevef> if iutehi-- . 
gent individuals, wdio have dedicated their , whole lives to,, 
study and the practice of trade, should not 
own interest almost as well as the meddling and 
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Eticiansrwho afe so ready tc take cave of them- Bdt tlie mer^ 
chants, we are told^ did actually ^malve themselves in caJami*^’ 
ties by the extravagance pf their speculations to South ^niorica. 
We believe tlie fact to be so Biit,- in the first place, the poli- 
ticians were, in that case, the great iuNtigators of those fatal' 
s})ecnlations ; and, in the next place, we tliink that disaster 
afitiTds the stri^igest. of all fwssible securities, that the parties 
couLcnied will be sufficiently on their guard against a siuiilar 
mistake on an immediately succeeding occasion. These inge- 
nious politicians, however, appear to imagine, that fnCrchauts' 
are like governments ; — that they go on, irom occasion to < cca- 
sion, repeating eternally their own blunders, w^hout profiting 
in the smallest degree by experience. Because in a season of 
unexampled stagnationv when every w^arehouse w'as surcharged 
with perishable and unsaleable commodities, distress urged a 
portion cif the merchants to hurry somewhat too eagerly to a 
. Hew and exiiuordfnary market, must w’e of nc*ccssJty sup])ose, 
that they w’ill exhibit a similar folly upon the lale and gradual 
opening of a trade %vhich has long been the object of their 
study and actual ob-servation ? If so, let our wise politiciansr 
give them warning aikl instruction ; but for God’s sake, let the 
JLegislatUre leave them peribet freedom to act as their own in- 
terests and experience may direct* When a body of men pay 
for . their folly dl oat of their own pcickets, we need not fear 
that it w*ill be a folly of very long duration. 

But when the Honourable (xOTpany, and their .Court of Di- 
rectors, despair of being able to persuade us that the ahorcs of* 
Africa and Aria afford no scope for commerce^ they still hope 
to deter .nsr from open the trade by a new and more for- 
midable ;danger« frequent insercourse of Eur^eans witli 

the people^ot India would be attended,^ they say, with fatal con- 
i^qtienccs. It would be sure to disgust.tj^m with us, and make 
them ^jpwolt ,, It would idso fill Indift :wdtli Eurraeans, who 
Wrtiidff spon become snfficlently strong' to throw on their aller 
^Sanee to thfe motlier countiy. ' , 

, ^qw in the first pkicc, that tBe^e two davip-^ 

13^ which tlie Compai^ predict both together, and with 

• are opposite to, and absolutely inconsistent with 

wpm r if the p<^la of India, by the nearer , cont^t of 
be irritated into g^ieral revolt^ Euro- 
^ strong enough to wish to deprive, them- 
of the nroteefion of. the mother cowtry•^ . And ifthc £u- ' 
' l^ieqo^e stropg enough' to set at dcfi.ancc the mo- 

nati^c&nafilsIV of necessity, be far from* a- dis- 

■ “ ■- 

I hive ODservedy however^ that tlicrc is no prejudice of the 
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Company and tbmr agents which the people of ^is tiotantty iit4 ji 
tnore ready to adopt, than this of the tendency !to' revolt which 
is likely to be creat^ amdi^ the Indian^ by the fretptent inv 
tercourse of Enghsbmen. Yet nb i^inion ever was bounded 
npoii slighter or more improbable grounds. It is a conclusion, 
indeed, which appears to us to be &awn in direct contradiction 
to experience. There is not a single fact in the bistoty of India 
to afford it support ; aud the whole current of the 'history is 
against it. 

Why is it hot remembered, that dm .Indians are not now, for 
tlie^/iVs/ tinK, made acquainted with strangers ? Have tliey not 
been subject to the intercourse of Mahoraedans, a coai'se, in- 
tolerant, and eppresriVe ppojde, for many centuries ! And not 
a jingle instance can be produced of a revolt of the Hindu 
peoph;, against the Mahomedan. Whatever revolts, whatever 
wars, have' taken place, have been the work of princes andchiehs 
for their own ambitious puri>oscs ; ne^'cr of Uie people, from 
national or religious antipathies. 

Aware that tlic Miiliometlan history is on answer in point, 
and a complete one, to the pretence of danger from an incrense<l 
intercourse European.;, the adherents of tlie prejudice try 
to elude the argument by alleging the numbei s of Uie Mahuine- 
dans. Hut we realiy do not think their logic much better, on 
this occasion, than on tluit of the dangers of revolt and coloni- 
Kation. TJio Iliiidus submitted to the Mahonicdans because 
they were many ; they submit to the English, because they are 
few. Tliey dared not to revolt gainst tlie Mahomedans, be- 
cause they were numerous 4 hut it the English become nume- 
rous, that is the very cause to niahe them revolt 1 If we come, 
iiowever, to the matter of fact, we shall find, that a hotly of 500 
Europeans not oidy seems, 'but really is, more powerful by far 
than many tliousaod Mahomedans. The batdc of Plassy, which 
decideti the fate of India, was gained by 900 Europeuiis, ajtd , 
C,000 iScpoys, at that time most imperfectly disciplined,' against 
an army bf more than 60/000 men. ’ It is also to be r^ember* 
ed, 'that though in the course of uges the hfahomeidans became 
numerous in bne part qf India, they were not huiiierous at 'fii’st^ 
and in Deccan, the Mahomctla” kingdoms of lleejapturb^apd 
oonda were fpunded and maintaineu by a hand Ik], of' foeii j nbr 
wril# it till the lime of AurungKebe tliot any coiisttlci'uble ntndbdn , 
of Ifahooiedehs wew introduced into that Ct^ion oI Indin; wh^e^ 
ifow they are in no great abundance. ' ' _ . . - V -■ 

''%atit i's'idle talking, when the question' is 'deckled 'by indi^ 
^kttabfc experiment. We are well acquainted with the con^ 
t|pn of natives in the Black towns of CuddtdbfCj ; 
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^atid Cftlcutt'ay if^ho are snt^ct to actaBjrand extensive inter- 
course with Europeans of all descriptions.' But did any one 
ever perceivey that the'- antipathies to Europeans, and the dis- 
p(^ition to revolt, of this portion' of the Indiaii people, were 
greater than those of the rest of their countrymen ? '€'hc very 
reverse is the fiict. - It wiU be S^id, indeed* that these towns arc 
under the immediate eye of government, where such evils are less 
likely to spring up. Allowing^this to be true, tendencies might 
still be peremved. But these are notoriously ail of an o})posite 
description. "Witli.rcgaixl to the eye of government, indeed, a 
government is good in proportion only as its 636 is everywhere, 
to protect the innocent, and repress the bad. Alford but such 
regulations as to secure the natives against the injustice of Eu- 
ropeans,' to which a skilful administeation of law is all dial is 
required, and they will bless the presence of tlie strangers. But 
as governments are generally constituted, experience certoinly 
does not prove, that tlic seat of the ruler is the place least expos- 
ed to disafiection and disturbance. 


But Englishmen of bad characters, it is insinuated, would in- 
trude themselves into India, and alienate the affections of the 
jpatives by the fraud and violence of their prooe^ings. Wtf 
cannot, however, pei*suade ourselves, that it is likely that Eng- 
lishmen without power, superintended and watched by law and 
govenuneitt, should be more ofiensive in their dealings, than 
those agents now spread all over the coqntrtv --who are at once 
both law and government in their own ^rrons. Bead but the 
accounts rentfered by Sir Philip Francis, by the* Select Com- 
mittee in 1783, and pother authorities, of tne modes of proce- 
dure pumueil by the Company’s agents in the Feigunnahs, . and 
the Antungs toward the n^ves at the.plou^, at ttoi iboms, 'and 
the sak-iroihs ; end then say, if you can, whether the modes 
of buying and selling, by private indi^uddals. Under, any thing 
hkeh tdendde administration of Justice, trih make a, people who 
pubuttttpd'ptu^ely'to the. one sort of treatmenfrm'Ult under jhe 
utbitr. *■' , ■ • t-' '■ 

are, as they easily may be, ' protected fhmi 
of ^uropcanSj'-they may with all befleff tothe^' 
ae to ttte matter of fmm. Iti that point, lndc»,'’|C^«dn 
be m^saary to pro^ect..the Europeans, from theuif . 

^ ^wiprliiiBipdcts, "nw obfy' by indeefehey' Ibat'- ‘ Eurt^eoM 
'anmjQsed to give offence, . With regaid, to, sexual 
the nio^-torx^t hf^urpp^to patterns of modesty 

pd' withK^die Ii)cHa^''libapisdVes. ' -Apdas to intoxication, . 

las 'by:.tia4OTifri^.,fs;%ibt verf" familiar to toem; it iS'P^ ; 

hi 4 simipc as disgusting, effft^ W 


j5rm.,jS;%cit verf’ familiar to toeimi it is-; 


ter as disgusting. 
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or bong. Besides, there »no other place ,.«rhero;.ihe nadyes are 
likdy to see intoxication so much ‘as- among ^tlte -soldiers -and 
sailors at Fort St David, Madras, a^d Calcutta^; yrhere it cer- 
tainl 3 r has not inspired any tendency to iwolt 

It is alleged, however, that their &miliarity with , the 
countenances and persons of Europeans, will destroy that ad- 
miration of them, on which it is pretend^ tliat the obedience 
of the Indians depends. We arc told at one time, that the 
Hindus are a highly civilized and intelligent people : at another, 
we are desired to believe, that they are so very stupid as to be 
governed permanently by the most debasing illusions. They 
must indeed be far under the common stanmgrd of human na- 
ture to be guided as tliis argument supposes, llie superstitious 
veneration towards a whole people, which sometimes produces 
great effects among a barbarous race, is never of long duration. 
In fact, it never nad any existence among the Hindus, who 
reckon themselves the foremost people in the world. Their 
obedience proceeds from no such superstitious terror ; but from 
their real and substantial experience of our superior militaiy 
force ; and from their habits of submitting, with |)erfect passLve- 
uess, to any hands whatsoever in which the military power is 
placed. To this character of theirs, through all ages, there Is 
not a single exception. . From the combinations of the princes 
and chiefs of the country, we may have more or less to fear, 
according to the skill of our i^}ministration. From the people, 
considered as peojde,..«'e shall' never have anything to fetu’, 
till a total chwge. is effected in their character and circum- 
stances. 

On the supposed danger of colonization, as leading to. a rup- 
ture between the colonists and the. mother counUy,. ive shall say 
but little at present; because we have treated tms ob^oc^oq b* 
freedom at'considcrable length on former' occasions.; end wesu'e 
happy to perceive that it is a prejudice whidi 1ms now lostmudi . 
of its ^ce. As we have observed, however, diat iu.j^is whol^ 
question of the^onopdy, ^eat stress is laid upon ,adthoiii|yrtT ,* 
•upon the ofunions of persons of eminence who have^bc^.iipon ■ 
tlie epot — we shall produce evidence of this sqrt .wl^^ h: . ,wi]l. 
not b6 very easy for tliose whp depend, upon autihoriQr,,,to..r^ 

Hastings, in his Rct^ew of tlie Present 

sayatr'---. ‘ , . ' , 

f'^iJdmugb we have so long, been in possession of. the sovereignty . 
of Jphgal, yet we have not been able so &f to . change our ideas 
situation, as to quit’ tlic contracted yi^s of monQpdlistsu' ' 
irf&tiie it is, that in all the correspondence of the Board^. or 
w^fisd constant complaints of private 'merchants' niakinjg 'achfanedi' 
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to the Compiiny*» wc(wer35--of their giving greater prices than have 
hitherto been given by the Company, &c.*^*..Let all this be. It is 
of' less conso(]ueace that the investment should be procured cheap, 
than that the connnerce of U^e country should flourish ; and 1 insist 
upon it, as a fixed and incontrovertible principle, that commerce can 
onfy flourish U'Aew it is eqmt and^ce. * p. 142. 

Mr Boughton House, in his evidence before die Select Com- 
mittee of *1783, * said — 

^ It had long been his opinion, mid one uliich actuated his public 
conduct when chief of the Dacca province, to oppose the Conipany^s 
claim of preemption, and thereby render t/te hade con^pUtely Jree 
and open : and he thought that the most likely m(^dG of recovering 
a valuable trade which had very much declined. * 

The same gentleman, in a letter of his to General Clavering, 
in September 177C, adduced in evidence by the same Commit- 
tee, t — 

‘ I confess I am a hearty advocate unrestrained freedom of 
trade ; but it might he unsafe to establish it in its fullest extent, un- 
til the effects of arbitrary and erroneous principles are in some de- 
gree removed ; so that some measures I might now propose for tein- 
porarv convenience would not be perfectly consistent with that ex- 
tensive freedom I would desire to establish, and whith, I am confi- 
' deut, i\ill he the more established and maintained, in proportion as 
^hc British admiuistiMtlou in India shall become more liberal and en- 
liglitencd. * 

We lm^e met with nothing more instructive, on the whole of 
this subject, tluiy a passage in xhe Ninth Report of the Select 
C'Oinmittee of 1783. Among the various monopolies which the 
Company crcat(*d in llie internal trade of Bengal, tijat of Ojiuiiu, 
granted to some of their servants, was one. It is curious to re- 
mark, that arguments w^ere addncc'd in its defence as exactly as 
jiossiblp the same with those wliich are so pertinaciously brought 
forward in defence of the exclusive privileges of the Company. 
Let us sec how the Committee dispose of tliem. 

* The policy ' (says the Report, p. 35) * was justified on tbo iisual 
principles on which monopolies are supjgorted, and on some peculiar 
to Ae commodity, to the nature of the trade, and to the stgtis of 
the cUunt^ :^"nie security against adulteration — the prevention of 
' the excessive home-consumption of a pernicious drug~tbe cfopji^ng 
#11 excessive competition, which, by an over-proportioned supply, 
wntdd at destroy the market abtoad-r-the inability mwe 

cultivator to propet^ in an^ expensive and precarious culture,^ iititbCut 
a birge Advance* of capital — and, lastly, the' incgpaoity of private 
niei^ants to supply that ca^pital on the feebFe security of wret^ed 

2^.., i - I ^ 

* 8ix0> It^ort, p. 20. 

' i* ‘4?inth K^l^oit, A{>pendix, No. SO. 
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farmer;;. Thcsef were the principal toph^ en which tlie monopoly 
was supported. The last topic leads to a serious consideration on the 
state of the country: For, in pushing it, the gentlemen argued^ that 
in case sucli private merchants'^should advance the necessary capital, 
the lower cultivators vsoidd get money in abundance. Admitting this 
fact, it seems to be a part of the policy of this monopoly, .to prevent 
the cultivator from obtaining the natural fruits of his labour. Deal- 
ing willi a private merchant, he could not get money in abundance, 
unless his commodity would produce an abundant profit, i urther 
reasons, relative to the peace and good order of the province, were 
assigneil for thus preventing tliQ course of trade from the equitable 
distribution of the advantages of the produce, in which, the first, 
the poorest, and the most laborious producer ouglit to have liis just 
share. The cultivators (they add) w'ould squander part of tlie uio- 
pey, and not be able to complete their engagements' to the full 
lawsuits and even battles would ensue between the factors contendr 
ing for a deficient produce ; — and the farmers would discourage the 
culture of an object which brought so much disturbance into their 
districts. Thi.s competition, the operation of which they endeavour 
to prevent, is the natural c(u*rectivc of the abuse, and the best re- 
niedy which could be applied to the disorder, even Supposing' its 
probable existence. Upon w^hatever reasons or pretences the mono- 
poly of opium was supported, the real motive appears to be — tlie 
profit of tliose who were in hopes to be concerned in it. As these 
profits promised to be very considerable, at length it engaged tlie 
attention of the Company ; and, after many discussions and Vai'ioim 
plans of application, it was at lengtJi taktai for their benefit In the 
year 177S, it had been taken out of tlie hands of the Council of 
J^iUia, ^(1 leased to two of the natives: but for a year onl^. The 
jiroceedings bn tills contract .demonstrated the futility of all the 
principles on w''hicli the monopoly was founded. The Council, as a 
part of tlieir plan, were obliged, by heavy duties, and by a limita- 
tion of the right of emptipu of foreign spiceries to the contractor^ 
for the home produce, to check die iiiflux of that commodity from th? 
territories of the Nabob of Oude and the Ilajah of llenarcs. In tiioso 
countries no monopoly existed ; and yet, there, the corbmodity was 
Ojf such a quality, and so abundant, as to bear tlie duty,— cv^qi 
with the duty, in some degree tQ rival the monopolist even inhiaown 
. ^narket. ' There was no complaint, in these countries, of. want of^d- 
iVlinces to cultivators, or of lawsuits and tumults among J^hcviactors ; 
nor was there any appearance of the multitude of other evils»' which 
* been so much dreaded from, the vivacity qt* competiiiqn* f * 

- In the unpublished work of Mr (iolebrooke, which have 
idren^yqnoted, it is said, 

\ ' * The facts, adduced in the course ef the preceding observations, 
Sufficiently establish, that the enterprise qf individuals 

r i Id a a great impulse to the, induf^rv ^ Seng&t^ productions 

d^vAandin Europe: that, through the » medium of private trade, 
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Great Britain would become the depot for the supply of Europe with 
Indian productions ; not only for tlie comnieKce now conducted up- 
on British capital under foreign dags, but for a considerable portion 
of the supply winch foreign nations now draw through their own 
direct commerce with India ; and also for the supply of many pro- 
ductions which European nations noy draw from other countries, 
and M'hich might be furnished by British India. Great Britain be* 
coining the channel for the returns in money and commodities with 
which foreign nations must purchase Indian commodities, would reap 
coininercral profit, and increase her own navigation. She would 
also find a new vent for her own manufactures ; and British India, 
exporting more to Europe, and receiving greater returns, would feel 
less sensibly the drain of an annual tribute. ’ p. 217. 

Mr Francis (bow Sir Philip) in the last paragraph of his 
Plan for the Settlement of the Revenues of Bengali, Bahar, and 
Orissa, says, 

* If the subject of the Inland trade of Bengal should, at any time 
liereafter, come again under the consideration of the Legislature, 
the question, Wliether the restrictions now imposed on his Majesty’s 
European subjects, not employed in the collections or in offices of 
antliority, are necessary to be continued? will, I think, deserve 
their serious attention. At a time when the Company’s servants 
claimed exemptions from the duties paid by tlie natives, — when the 
nperatioii of the Dmtuck manifestly tended to engrossing the whole 
trade of the country, or while one of the bad effects of such claims 
was to involve us in disputes with the Country government, the pro- 
hihitioDS now imposed by lav/ would have been highly neces^ry. 
/ft present, , I apprehemd, they cease to be so, — because all distinctions 
of tliat kind are laid aside ; and, ceeteris paribus, the native must al- 
ways liave a great natural advantage over the European in conduct- , 
ing any branch of tlie inland trade. In general, prohibitions or ie» 
sirktions afe destructive to commerce. In this paiticuhr l!ase, they 
aVD not only less necessary than heretofore, but perhaps do not en- 
tirely produce their intended effect. * 

By aB those by whom freedom pf trac^e in India h recommtod* 
cd^ tnc fbtility of the pleas by which the Company uphold 

restriction is -recognized. Mr fastings, therefore, and,,' 
Rouse and Colebrookc, and the Select Committee^ 

’ Phflip' Francis, coiic in declaring their conyiction* that’ 
Irpmjtlie pretended colonization, . or from the increase . 
pean intercout^ wi^; the/ Indians, no danger 
Mr lUi^tiiigs. actually recommended cQlonizatio% 

Englishmen to become purchasers of land | .Mr Cc^br^^ 
guesstroi^ly in its &vour.$ and Mamuis Wellesley treats ^;, 
altogether visionayy tho a^rehension or danger firom the . 

/courae bf likiropemia. we must conic abruptly to a cloe^^^ , 

, ' • '■ > I . ■ . 

, * jSee his Lcftcfy quoted above, p. 61, 65. . ' , 
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leaving tlic^ interests of the third party, the poor nativieaf aa 
they Ikve in general been left by our betters-r-ti> 'anodter op^ 
pbrtunity. , , 

Before concluding, however, there is ;one r^ark which we 
must offer, because it may be of ^Tacdoal imd immediate uti- 
lity. If the Legislature, as there » h6w happily at^e appear- 
ance, should so far comply with the principles of an enlignten- 
ed age, as to put an end to this reliet of a semi-barbarous one — 
the monopoly of the Company; let them not imagine thty have 
done all that is necessary. If things are still left upon such a 
foundation, that ft shall be die interest of the Company to dis^ 
courage, and throw impediments in the way of the private mer- 
chant in his dealings with the natives, easy will it be for them to 
*i'cudcr his trade on unprofitable one. They are the sovere^ns, 
and the despotic sovereigns ; and for the collection of their re^ 
venues, and investment, their agents are spread throng the 
country, and nuxed with the natives, Jn a way of whiw per- 
sons acquainted w'iUi European governments alone can hardly 
form a conception. Throughout Asia, and above all . parts of 
Asia, in Hindustan, the weak are devoted to . the will of the 
strong, to a degree of which Europe yields no example. Let 
the natives but understand that they may ingratiate themselves 
w ith their masters by supplying badly, or by oefirandlng and dis- 
appointing the private dealer, and they will speedily render his 
business a troublesome one. By the most oblique, as well as 
by direct means, the agwits of the Company may deter as many 
of the natives as they- please from having dealings with their 
rivals, or render necessary those expensive arts of concealment 
which will tlevoiir the natural profits of the trad^. We shall 
produce a few testimoni^ to their powers and indinations, 
which will speak more forcibly th^ any genend description . of 
ours. 

‘ In 1768,’ says the Select Committee, * * the Company gave t{» 
the Presidency of Madras the following nietuorable ihstraetkm, 
strongly declaratory of thqjr general system of policy— “^We shall 
depend upon your prudence (say they) to discourage 
ond^ - being intent, Os you have been repeatedly acquaint^ /''mk 
bringing home as great a part of the revenues as. possible hi yew 
Qiapufactureji, the outbidding them in those parts wliere thl^-InliH'v . 

ym'i, would certainly prove an effectual step for 
t.hi«' end.' We dierdoro recommend |t to you to offer Budi'lneeduw 
of wpricc as you shafi -deem' may be consistently given ; that^ 
beMing them out -of the market, the quantities by you -to be 
yided may hb proportionally enlarged: . And if ytm take- thitf-me; 

ll^pnrl lit SHjpra, ; 
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tiK)dy it is to he 80 cnutifliisly practised^ as not io enhance the prices 
in the places immediately under yOur contrM. On tliis subject, we 
must not omit the approval of your ^prohibiting the weavers of Cud- 
dalore from making up »any moth w die same assortments that are 
provided ipr us;. and if liuch prqhibUlon is not now, it should by all 
means be iji' future made genef ah and maintained* **••** 

In the loiter of Mr Bou^lton House, wliich wc have already 
quoted, he states, 

^ Tlic European merchants coniplaih against un4ue influence of 
the Company's coiiiinercial agents, iii preventing the free purchase 
of those goods even, which tlie .Company never talfcs. ' f 

The Coniiiiiltee say, X » 

* General Clavering, who most severely censured monopoly in 
general, thought that this monopoly (that of opium) ought to be^ 
retained ; but for a reason which sltows his opinion of the wretched 
fctate of the country : for he supposed it impossible, with the power 
and influence which must attend British subjects f meaning the Com- 
pany's servants, the agciTts oi' the sovereignly^ that monopoly could 
ie avoided ' £or, in other w'ords, freedom be enjoyed]. 

The Coininiltee say again, || 

* Tbc great and valuable articles of the Company's investment 

flrawn from the articles of internal trade, are raw silk and various 
descriptions of piece-goods, made of sillt and cotton. These articles 
nre not lender any jfema/‘nionopo}y ; nor does (he Company at pre- 
sent e^fercise a declared right of preemption wi^ r^ard to them. 
]niut it does not appear tha|. the .^ade in Uiese particulars is or can 
he jpcrfectly free*^ - > 

Jn anotiier place they say, ' • , i 

^ It does by no nieohs gatisfacforily jsppear to ydnr .C-bmmittce, that 
the freedom held out by ike Company* s various ^or^$ has ever fdhj 

enjoyed * ' J . . , 

In fact, U miust be evident to tlic most "Tyrdihary powers of 
rcflecjlion, "that so lobg as tire Company trade tlwmselvcs, it must 
be their interest - to (hscourage all other tr^^s ; that urhere it 
is' the interest of the sovereign, and of a despotic soveragn;— 
especiaUy such a despotic sovereign as the sovereign Thdia, 
to jdtspoyrage traders, he cannot bd^itliout the power { aftq 
infetcu knd paujeei^ operate as causl^, tiie eflects cannot ba 
vejy, dppiK^ul. This is an evil of gregt ipagiiitiulb. , , 
i^isAy for it, but one ; and diat is; that tfib Cpfhiitnj|r 
Altom to be traders, and coii^t tbeipseh^ 

ntis would evi^ way be Jw- 

atead of inter^t^ in discouraging tnidt^ 


-o. 


■•t * Ib>' O^nend Letter, 25th Much 1798. 
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tain it in a depressed and wretched condition, thq^ would thetir 
have a very unambiguous interest in promoting it to the utmost;, 
whence the c(»untry wouid be improved, and their revenues aug- 
mented. Having more time for the business of government, 
aiid that no longer complicated with the details of a multifarious 
trade, thej' would govern better ; the prosj^ect of trade would 
augment the happiness of the poor natives ; and aH the parties 
concerned would be gainers. 

As the Company now declare that the trade is of little or no 
>mportaficcr~-or rather indeed that it is a lasing concern ; no 

f ^ood reason can be conceived why they should object to so 
leneficial an arrangement. Some of the most intelligent of their 
Indian servants have in fact declared, 

‘ Tliat they should, (understanding even their own interests, inde- 
pendent of the dictates of justice and the claims of humanity) rest 
satisfied with the surplus revenues of Bengal, and drop every doubt- 
ful advantage of monopoly, which must lessen the sources from 
whence the revenue is drawn : — that the fate of the Dutch Settle- 
ments is a striking and melancholy instance of the baneful conse- 
quences which foUow the acquisition of territorial possessions, Vheni 
the governing principle vests the commerbe of the country fn the 
hands which exercise paramount sWay. ^ ♦ 


Though ihfs mticle has nefw swelled to U size, to which we catt 
afford to add no more, yet w^e have been able to illustrate but' 
few of the important questions whicii now press for considera- 
tion. Of these, the following may be taken as a specimen. 

J. Ought the Legislature, when rt takes the exclusive Trade out 
of the hands of the Company, to take the Gbternmeirt of the 
coiintrv at the same time r ^ ^ 

2 . Ought iho British nation to be bui’tliened with the debtiv 

the Company, when their chaner of exclusive privileges is 

deemed unfit to bo renewed ? , 

3. Whether the cxncnse of w:arft kindled in India, from 

causes which arose in Europe, shouW be defrayed by European: 
funds? ^ 

4. Whether the Indian army should be* transferred tb the 

icing ? * ’ . . * 

5 . W^'tlier the tx^dte should be confined to the port of 

WhcUier there„ is, or ever has been, pr k ever Hkefy;t 0 
be, any surplus in* India ? 

7, Whether the East India Company should be allowed ter 
pay thqptselvcs 104 per c . it. per aiiiuim upon thtir capital stork, 

■ ■ ■ ? "*' — 

■ * The unpublished Work oC CoJobrooke, isHNch.wc have already 
quoted, pp. ITO— 175?* ^ • 
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wluai their annual receipts are less thra their annual disburse- 
ments, and>heh they can only frive to themselves this 10| per 
coit. hy borrowing money, and adding to their debts ? 

8. And last, not least,- What is me state of the people in 
India,— -happy or miserable,— -under the Company’s government, 
and of what improvements is that govemmmt suscejitible ? 


The L^slatnrc must enter nmn the consideration of Indian 
affairs during the next Session of Parliament. But sure we arc, 
that in one Session it will not become ripe for a decision. We 
are now come to that state, with r^ai*d to Indian policy, that a 
thorough investigation is not merely expedient ; — it is absolutely 
necessai-y. In former days it usra to be deemed requisite to 
institute a complete inquiry into the state and management of 
the great Indian interest, both at home and abroad, at every 
great decision upon the Company’s affairs. We have the result. 
<jf two grand investigations of this sort, one in 1773, another 
in 1783. Up to the last of these periods, the nation resounded 
with complaints of our Indian government, and of the enor- 
mous oppression which it exercised over the natives. In 1783, 
both parties in parliament agreed in reprobating that govern- 
mmit with every term of condemnation and abhorrence. .Since 
that time, however, we have heaid Httlc else than descants in its 
praise } and, though it must be owned that thi^ have been deliv- 
ered in circnmstances somewhat suspicious, tliis at least may with 
confidence be said, that no inquiry has been institutcti to sift them. 
Shortly after 1783, the scheme of Mr |*itt was realized, and die 
state of India was screened from investigation by the ascendan- 
of his power ; by fhe interest of die extraordinary scenes 
vmich were passing in Europe ; by boasting representations of 
promerity, which the result of SO years has now proved to bo 
to^y Elusive ; and by the perfect subordination at last csta- 
blUhed among the different departments of die government in 
India. * No dispute, ’ said Burke significandy, * * arises 0- 
* mon^ the English subjects, which^poes not divulge the mis- 
*. eiy of the natives : -But when the former are in harmony, all 
is well widt die latter. - No inquiry, during so Jong a period, 
having tdken place into the state and condition -of, thh 6(1' mil- 
■fidniit of souls who are said to be our subjects in India, wp'hli^. 
ItyiPnbt be deemed too much, to institute'tluibther''solei)in ^ 

' Hn^igation, bdolre a new decision is passed upon their . 
Intimations are not wanting, diat the countiy tohtinu^ pooir 
Exhausted.’,; The condition of the revenue, and still moie 


^ 

s'.t Keport, uf suyrff, p. 36. 
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of t\ip trade, speaks to die saino conclusions; and tke vrovk of 
Mr Colebrookc, in 1794, expressly says, ‘ Bengal is actually 

* exhausted; the fact is admitted by the first, authorities'; ?iiid 

* our speculations have led us to the same inference. * — ‘ In- 

* formed and convinced, by close inspection, that tlie Avelfare of 
^ our Indian subjects has not been, sufficiently consulted, we 
‘ cannot be altogether silent. * — * When we notice that Bciiojal, 
‘ lately the wealthiest country in the wox’ld, has been rapidly 
‘ impoverished, and is now beggared^ a i*e(lcction forces itself 

* on the mind, that the management of Ais acquisition ha» 

* been essentially defective; perhaps it has been radically bad.' 
pp. 218, 224, 228. 

We shall conclude, then, with humbly suggesting, that a 
committee be formed, composed of the most competent men in 
parliament ; — that the whole system of Indian policy be submit- 
ted to their consideration ; — ^that it be imperative upon the nicm« 
bens, as in the case of election committees, to attend ; — ^that th^ 
have adequate powers to make forthcoming all species of evi- 
dence ; — ^and be ordered to publish short reports, which people 
will read, at short intervals. By such means, and we apprehend 
by such done, the subject will be thoroughly anc} generally un- 
derstood ; and, in the course of two years, we may hope to 
have information enough to con^e to some rational cpnclusions 
upon this most important matter of state* 
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' QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Froni^Tnly to Not^cmber 1812. 

AGRICULTURE. 

llovtiis SiiiC'us Graniihams ; or, u ('ollectiott of Dried Bpccimens 
of British Grasses, with Botanical Illustrations.' By William Salis-* 
bury. Folio. 3s. ' ^ . 

A practical Treatise on the Parturition of tlic Cow, and on th 6 
Diseases of Neat Cattle in generaL By J. Skellet. Royal . 8 vo; 
21 s. ■ ..f,';.' 

Observations on the Influence of Soil and Climate updrt Wool ; 
from which is deduced a certain and easy Mclhdft:' of improvirlg the 
Quality of English Clotliing Wool, and Preserving the Health of 
Sheep. 8 vo. 7s. 

An Essay On the Utility of Soap- Ashes as a Manure. Is* 

Further Observations on the present State of Agriculture in the 
Southern Parts of Ireland, &'C. By R. Trimmer. 4s. 

A General VieW of the Agriculture of Caithness. By J. Hender- 
son. 8 v 0 . 

The Farmer’s Magaxinc, a periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published Quarterly;) No. LIL 
Wliich completes the Thirteenth Volume; 3 s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

"Art Account of the Life and Writings of Lfrd Cheincfellor So* 
tners, including Public Affairs ji^jn^ich ]|^^as en- 

gaged, and the Bill uf Rights, with a Commenlj^^^ Henry Mad- 
dock esq. of Lincolns Inn, Barr ister-at- Law. U, Im 6 d. 

Literary Anecdotes of tlie Eighteenth Century; comprisiiig^Bio- 
grapbicill Menpirs of Wiliiani Bowycr, Printer,. F. 8 . A* and many 
of his learned Friends ; an incidental View of the Progress and Ad- 
vancement of Lil^ raturc in this Kingdom during the last Gentufy ; 
atid Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable Nunibc^of dtnineut 
and ingenious Artists. By John Nicholls, F* sIA; In Six 
lai^ volumes- 8 vo, illustrated with Fifteen Portraits. 6 /. 63 « boards. 

An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reigrt of Gustavus . 
Adolphns the Fourth, late King of Swedcci. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. “ 

'Ae liife Rnd Administration of the Right Hon. Spencer J||l|rci* 
val. BJrlbharles Yerulam Williams. 6 s. boards. ^ - ^ 

of the Life iind Writings of J. B. Bossuet, Bishhp rtf 
lileawv By S. Butler. Crown 8 vo* 7s. . > 

the Public Life of John Home Tooke, esq. 

IfrReidJI l 2 mo. 

Menioirs rtf Miss prj^ch, who died.Dedemher 31, 1811. ^ 

'Select Remains rtf^^elate^B. Wliite, rtf Chester; with Mel^ita 
of ?hfe Life» By J.. He^her, ' A- M. 8 s, ^ \r 

Memoirs of the late Rev. T. Lindshy, M. A. ; including a BridT 
A|{My 8 i^ of his Woiksi^ By fhe Rev. W* Belsham. 8 vo. . 14s. 
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Life Arid Admiriistrfttiofi of Cardinal Wolsey. By I. Galt^ 4to* 
2/. 2s, ; or royal 4*10, 3s. . , - . , 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareitli, Sister of trcderic the 
Great. Written by herself. 2 vol. 8vo. IL Is. 

COMMERCE. 

General Thoughts, contained in a Letter on the Subject of a Re- 
newal of the East India Company’s Charter. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for an Answer to. the .‘Letter ctf the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the East India Company to the Right Hon. R. Duiulw. 
2s. 6d. 

Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to tlie Court pf Directors erf 
the East India C'ompany, on the Trade of India, dated SeptenibiT ' 
30th, ISOO. Is. ()d. 

Depreciation caused by Conflicting Coinp ; or a Letter to the Earl 
•f Lauderdale. By J. Rutlierford. 2s. 6d. 

A Key to the Orders in Council. Is. 

The Right ot‘ every British Merchant to trade within the Geogra- 
phical Liiriits defined by the Charter of the East India Company 
vindicated. By Thomas Lee. 2s. 6d. ... 

An Epitome of FoVeign Exchanges; exhihitipg the Nature of Ex- 
change with ah Parts of the World, and the Manner of Calculation. 
2s. 


Hints and Ohseiwations respecting the Nogociation for a Renewal 
of the East India Cmupatiy’^ exclusive Privileges. Extracted from 
llic Papers printed by Order of tlie Court of Directors. Is. 

Consideratioris on the Policy of Renewing the Exclusive 
leges of the East India Covnpmiy. 2Si .. 

Tlie -Speech of Henry Brougham esq. M. F. in the House of 
Commons,' on the present State of Coiiiruerec and ^Manufactures. 
From a Rep<ri*t taken in Short-hand. 2s. (>d. 

DI?AMA. 
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Sons of Erin, or Modern Sentiment; a Comedy, in Five Acts, as 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre. By Mrs Lefanu. ^s. 6d. 

The Castle of Sorrento' ; a comic Opera in Two Acts,' as pw- 
foriiied at the Lyceum Theatre. 2s. , ' ' i 

How to die for l-.i>ve ; a Farce in Tw^o Act?,; as perftrnied at;tbc 
. Lycfeiim Theatre. 2s; 

The Works of Beaumort# arid Fletcher, 
explanatory Notes. By H. Weber esq. . , 

ITie Mantuan Rivals ; a Comedy in 
‘‘Seventh; an historical Tragedy m 
8vp. Ss,' ■ . 

Tragedies rf Miifldateri,. Agamemriori^;^ r 

and CTytemoestra. JIy:,^>liO,Ga]t 14s* , . - v ^ 

Timour the Tartar ^ fCMelo-^Dnuna in Twq^Apfcs, as perfonnedjais 
Covent-Garden TliValre. "^iRy M.G.‘L(^i«. ‘ / 

, Hottee of Mprville ; n Drapia in.PJye Acts, as perfonnei| at 4h<!f 
. tyceuiir Theatre. By 1 . Lake. 3s.^ ' . ; ^ 
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'Aphorisms from Shakespeare, arranged according to his Plays, 
&c. with a Preface and Notes, numeric^ references to each Subject, 
and a copious Index. By Capel LoSt es^. 18mo. 7s. boards. ^ 

Touch at the Times ; a Comedy in Five Acts, as performed at 
'Covent Garden. By W. Jameson. 2s. 6d« 

Trick for Trick, or the Admiral’s Daughter ; a Farce in two Acth* 
2s. 

The Sleep-Walker: or, Which is the Lady? A Farce, in Two 
Acts. By W. C. Oulton. 2s. 

Prabod’Ji Chandro’daya ; or the Moon of Intellect ; an allegorical 
Drama. Translated by J. Taylor, M- D. Member of the Asiatic 
Society, and of tlie Literary Society, Bombay. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The English Drama Purified ; being a Specimen of select Plays, 
in which all the Passages that have appeared to the Editor to be ob- 
jectionable in point of morality, are omitted or altered. With Pre- 
faces and Notes. By James Huniptre, D. D. 3 voU l2ino. \L 7s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of the Art of Drawing, in its various Branches : 
Illustrated with Fifty-one Engravings, plain and coloured ; contain- 
ing 100 subjects, from the greatest masters. For the use of Schools, 
smd Students in genera]. By George Hamilton. . 27s. half bqund. 

Latin and English Vocabulary ; on simple, yet philosophical Prm- 
ciples. By J. Jones. ]2m6. 4s. 

Observations on the Choice of a School. By the Rev. C. Lloyd> 
LL.D^ Ss. 

Observations on the most important Subjects of Education ; con- 
taining many useful Hints to Mothers, but chiefly intended for pri- 
vate Governesses. 1 2mo. 5$. fid* 

An Introduction to French Grammar, particularly adapted for 
those that^re not yet acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar. 
ByD. St^Uintm, M. A. 2s. 6d. bound. Third Edition improved. 

A I^ivate Letter, addressed to the Right Rev. D. ' Portens, the 
. late Lord Bidiop of London,' to propose a Plan which ml||ht give a 
mod Educatioil to all the poor Children in England, at a ratoderate 
lExpense. Printed at his Lordship’s desire. By John Haygartb, 
M. D. F. K. s: and F. A: S. Ed., i6cc. 2s. 6d. . * 

' An Addren to the Public, in recommendation of the Madras 
^ System of Editcation ; by 'die Rev. J. 'll. Hollingsworth. 2s. 6d. 

The Barrington School ; being an illustration of the priucipl^ 
practices, and eflbcts ^ the new system of instiuction, in fitciittat* 
h^. ^.Teligious and moral instruction of the poor. By 1& Tbd- 
^^Stias'Barnardy'Bart 8yo. 4s. v 

Dntnial Rea^gs $ ^bebig lessons compiled from the nios€4p|)i^-' 
«d authorities, and calculated to combine enteisainnieat iviAtinst^- 
tipfl* ISmoi* hSi;: 

st^ork pastienU^^ for Schools; contih- 

ByJ.Wstrd. 7s. 

, 
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Five Hundred Questions on Murray’s Grammary and Irving’s 
Elements of Composition. By James Adair. 1$. 

CEOGRAraV. 

China ^ its Costume, Arts and Manufactures. Edited from the 
Collections of M. Berlin, with Additions, &:c^ 4 vol. Svo: 8 plates, 
plain, 3/. 3s. ; coloured, 4/. 4s. 

^ A Compendious System of Modem Geography, Historical, Phy- 
sical, and Political ; with a series of correct Maps. By Thomas 
Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 7s. Gd* 

Views of the Architecture, Antiquities, and Landscape Scenery 
of Hindoostan. Part I. containing 24 views. By J. & W. Da- 
niell. 3/. 3s. 

Picturesque Representation of the Manners, Customs, and A- 
musements of the Russians : Illustrated by one Hundred Copper- 
plates, beautifully coloured from the priginal drawings ; with an 
accurate explanation of each plate in English and French. By 
John Augustus Atkinson. 3 vol. imperial i^to. 15/. 15s. 

A General Atlas of the World ; by James Wallis. The maps 
coloured, folio. 2/. 2s. half bound. 

An Account of the Conquest of the Isle of France, or Mauriciits 
and Bourbon; with some notices. on the history, .soil, products, 
defences, state of population, and political importance of those 
idands. 2 vol. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Account of the Gold C^st of Africa, with a Brief History ^ of 
the African Company ; by J. Meredith. Svo. 9s. 

Account of the. Islands of Walcheren and South Beveland ; by 
W. Hargroves. 4to, 1.5s. 

The Fourth Volume of a Complete System of Ancient and Mo- 
dem Geography. By James Playfair, D. D. This volume con* 
tains Germany, Poland, Prussia, Gracia, 'md TurkOy , in Europe s 
with seven large sheet Maps.' 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the 
West-Indies. By J« Thompson. VoUII. 4to. l/..ll6.6c£> 

IIISTORW 

Populonim et Urbium selecta Nomismata Grerca, ex JEne descij|N^ 
ta, et Tiguris illustrata. By W. Harwood. 4to. 25s. 

A, Succinct History . of the Geographical and Political Revoi4$f^ \;, 
tions of tlie Empire of Germany, or the princi|»l States ^ whic||;;' 
composed the Empire of Charlemagne, from his Coronation in 814^ . 
to Its Dissolution in 18QG. By Charles Butler, esq. Svo. y 

An impartial History of Europe, from the Dea& of Lmus^XyL 
te the present Tinte^.V^y T. B. Johnson. . Fart L { to he condlk^ , 
Mpnihly ; in pcta^';;^;3|. 

. A Karrative of m most interesting Events in Ii^em Irish HIsp 
toi^ from. ^original hlanuscnp^ aud scarce Tracts*^ By .the R^. 

C. O’Connor, D. D. 

Interesting Official poepmients relating to^ t^;yj^ted Proynilef 
ofV^zud^ Svo* Si. " ^ / - . 
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The Rojal Pedigree of his Majestjr George III.» from EgBer^ 
first sole Monarch of England. Compiled by R. Wewitzer. 5 %^ 

Collinses Peerage of England^ Genealogical, Biographical, and 
Historical greatly augmented, and continued to the present Time, 
by Sir E. Brydges; K. J. 9 vol. 8vo. 9/. 9s. 

- LAW. 

* A. Legal Argument on the Statute Ist .William and Mary, ch. 18^ 
called the Act of Toleration. 2s. 

Origin ^ Progress, and present State o^ the Bankrupt Laws, both 
in England and Scotland. By W.' Christian. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

A Vindication of the Law of Englaixl ; showing that the Levying 
of Distress for Rent, by Middlemen or derivative Landlords, is il- 
legal. By 11. Oddey, Esq. 3s. 6d. - 

An Answer lo a Legal Argument on the Toleration Act ; show- 
ing that the Courts of Session liave a Judicial Function as to tlm 
Administration of Oatlis to Persons offering themselves Qualifi- 
cation as Protestant Dissenting Ministers. By a Barri|her of the 
Temple. 1 s. (id. 

A Treatise on the Election Laws, as they relate to! the Repre». 
sentaticin of Scotland in the Parliament of the United -Kingdom of 
Great Britain and IrelauiL By R. Bell, Esq. Advocate. 1 Voh 
4to. 2/. 5s. ' '•» 

Remarks on the Constitution and Procedure of the Scottish Coui$^ 
of Law. By Janies Gkissford, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Principles of Perspective, with a Sketch of some ' Irish Antiqui- 
fies. 12s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Astronomy. By Robert Wood- 
liouse, A. M. F. R. S. FeUow of Gonville aiid Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1 5s. ; fine baper, 208. 

The Twelfth Number of Leybuni’s Mathematical Repository. 

^ Algebraical Problems, producing Simple and Quadratic Equa- 
tidhs, with their Solutions. By H. Bland. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

^ f^^tronomical Computations, comprising New Tables of the Sun’s 
“ ‘ "e,” right Aticenrion and Declension, for 1812*' By Dr 

Rvo. ‘5s. 'y 

Viatorial, and ]V(t)itary, for Inaccessible^, al- 
UliVj^^'l^^pective. By M. Keatinge. IBs. 

.MEDICINE. , 

nV Medical Police, or the Causes of Dise 
‘ Prevention. 2 vol. 8vo. 1 3s^ * 

of Apoplexy and Lethargy, with CttiservatiQ 
aitos* By W.' Cheync. 8vo. ,3 

of *I%ysidlogiciil and PbysicVtl Soignee, 
whioh^ BeiDgi %ere created/ 

nmrejfcv. 8vo. lOsi'^Bd. ' 

,Axi Explanation ottbe Cstoft^STwhy Vaccination has sdamtows 
.ioiiedf to prevent Pox ; and also Dascription'^itf a ldEf|^cr,. ^ 
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^confirmed by experience, of obviating such Causes. By Edward 
Leese. 8vo. 2s. Cd. ^ " 

Observations on some of the principal Diseases of the Rectum 
and Anus ; particularl)’^ Stricture of the Rectum, the Hscmorrhoidai 
Excrescence, and the Fistula in Ano. By T, Cqdand. 8vo. 5s. 

Pliysiological Reflections on the destructive Operation oP Spiri- 
tuous and Fermented Liquors on the Animal System. By J. For- 
ster. 2s. Ud. 

A Description of the Arteries of the Human Body. By Joini 
Barclay, M. D. 12mo. 7s. 

An Address to the Apothecaries of Great Britain ; with an Ap- 
peal to the Committee to whom the Interests of Pharmacy are de- 
legated by a General Meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
July 3, 1812. 2s. 

A Grammar of Medicine, theoretical and practical, for the use of 
Students, with engravings. 7s. 

A Botanical Materia Medica; consisting of the generic and specific 
Characters of tlie Plants used in Medicine and Dk't, with synonyms 
and references to Medical Authors. By Jonathan Stokes, M. 1). 4> 
vol. 8vo. 3/. 

Tirocinium Medicura ; or a Dissertation on the Duties of Youth 
apprenticed to the Medical Profession. By William Cliainberlaine, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Me- 
dical. Society of London. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Medical Journal ; exhibiting a concise View of 
the ]Ate.st and most important Discoveries in Medicine,' Surgery, 
<ind Pharmacy. (Published quarterly.) No. XXXIL which com- 
pletes the ’8th volume. Price Ss. sewed. 

Conspectus Medicinac Theoreticae, ad Usum Academicum. Auc- 
torc Jacobo Gregory, M. D. Editio Quarta. Prioribus auctior et 
oniendatior. 8vo. I6s. 

MILITARY. 

An Eletnentary Treatise on the mounting of .Naval Ordnance ; 
showing the true principles of construction for the Carriages of every 
species of Ordnance^ By Lieut. Col. Will. Congreve. 4to. 

A Treatise on die Acknowledged Superiority of the French over 
the British OfEcer in the fib^. By William Bromley. 

Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras Army. By D. 
Malcolm. 8vo. t5s.’ ' 

Detail of the Line Movements prescribed in his Majesty’s Rogu- 
lationsr exemplified in 85 manceuvres, with Diagrams. - By J. ftfl- 
tner. 8vo. 14$. ^ 

' 'A ^Narrative of the Campaigns of 'the Loyal Lusitanian' Legion, 
Brig.-Gen. Sir^. Wilson, K.M.T- and With some 

oTthe military opeiations in the Peninsula# during the years 
1809*lt)«ll. By Colonel Mayne, K,A. 8vo... 9s. * , ' 

- MISCELLANEOUS. - ^ ^ ' ’ '-It 1 " 

Tbe^Elevonth Volume of the Encyclopedia Londiuensis ; ofiiig-. 
jdemry of Arts, Sciences, and Lker-ature. 
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Ornamentail Designs, after the manner of the Antique ; cbm^iosed 
for the use of Architects, Ornamental Painters, Statuaries, Carvers, 
Casters in Metals, &c. Bjr an Artist. The Plates executed by ' 
Joseph Jeakes. 

A Brief Inquiry into the Causes^ of Premature Decay in our 
Wooddi Bulwarks. With an examination of the means best cal- 
culated to prolong their duration. By R. Perring, Esq. ^ 3s. 

The Peerage rf the United Kingdom of Great Briuin and Ire- 
land. The eighth edition, considerably improved, and brought down 
to the present time. By John Debrett. 2 vol. 21s. With engrav- 
ings of all .the Arms. 

An Address to the Corporation of the City of London, on the 
projected Abolition of their Milida, and substitution of the ancient 
system of Trained Bands. 2s. 

Statement of Facts regarding the Affairs of the Golden Lan^ 
Brewery. By W. H. ‘Brown. Is. 

Letters of the Marquis Wellesley respecting the College at Fort 
William. 2s. 6d. 

„ Dissertation of the Books of Origen against Celsus. By J. Cun- 
ningham. 2s. 6d. . 

' Brief Remarks on the proposed Regent’s Canal. I s. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica. By D. Crombie. 2 vol. 
8 VO. 218. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1812. 5s. 

. Metropolitan Grievances : Or a Serio-Comic Glance at Minor 
Mischiefs in London and its Vicinity. 12mo. 5s. . 

Ebrietaus Encomium : Or the Praise of Drunkenness. Foolsc. 7s. 
An Account of the Proceedings at the Green Man, Blackheath, 
February 22d, 1812, where an Auxiliary Bible Society was establish- 
ed. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and Supersttdons of the 
- Irish ; and on* some of the Causes which have retarded^^the moral 
and political Improvement of Ireland. By Daniel Dewar, A.M. 
8vo. 10s- 6d.. 

Cottagb Sketches ; or. Active Retirement. Bj the gnthor of an 
Antijdpte to the Miseries of Human Life, Talents Improved, &c« 
2 vbi. 12mo. .98* . ^ ^ 

The History of J^rinting in America, with a Biography Print- 
j. ers, andan account of Newspapers ; to which is prefixed, a concise 
jr View of the Discovery and iVogress of the Art in other ipaxts of the 
World. By Isaiah ThoQia% Print^, Worcester, Massachusets. 
2 vol -Svo. li. 8s. ' / . * 

. , l «2mo. 7Sii 

An Essay towards attaining, a true Idea^of the Character and 
Reign of Ktag Charles I. :and the Csmses tif the Civil War. ^ vSy M; 

^ 3s. j$dr , i 

;Tbe Bioscope^ or Dial of Life explained. Foolsc. 12s. . > % 
The New Annasd Register, or General Repository of :HiStoryi 
for 181). Svo. 20s. " ' ' ' 
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Atinu^A Register, or a View of History, Politics, &c. for 1810 . 

By — Dodsley. 8vo. 16s. 

Fables for the Fireside; By Dr Lettice. Cr. 8iro* 58. Fine 
pap^ 7s. 

Treatise on Human Nature, and on Libeity and Necessity, with 

a Supplement. By Hobbes. A new edition, witk Notes. By 

Mr Philip Mallet. 12mo. 12s. 

Hints on the Laws and Customs of ancient and modern Nations. 
12ino. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on the pernicious Effects of Gaming, Duell- 
ing, and on Suicide. By W. Hey. 8vo. 6s- 

TTic Journeyman Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Book of Prices for Task 
Work Labour only, carefully revised and corrected up to the present 
time, 18 J 2. By W. Arndcll, measurer. 

NATURAL PlIlLOSOPirV. 

Tracts,— -Philosophical and Mechanical, by John Whitehurst, 
F. R. S. Wltli a portrait and four folio plates. 4to. 9s. 

The Modern Hermes, or Experiments and Observations on dificr* 
'ent methods of combining quicksilver with acids. By Robert Scott, 
«sq. 8vo. 5s- 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir H. Davy. Purt. I. 
VoL I. 8vo. 18s. ^ 

Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 4to. 2?. 2s. 

Supplement to the Second Edition of a System of Chemistry. 
By J. Murray. 4s. ‘ 

Outlines of a New Philosophical Theory, being an Attempt to 
prove that Gravitation and Caloric are the sole Causes of every Phe- 
nomenon in Nature. By J. SelloA. 8vo. 8s* ^ 

KOVELS. 

Traits of Nature. By Miss Burney. 5 voI« 1/. 10$. 

Vli Consider of It. A Tale. 8 vol. 21s. 

Pleasant Adventures of Gusman of Alfarache, from the Spanish. 
3 vol. 15s. 

Bouverie, or the Pupil of the World. 5 vol* 1/. 7s. (}d. 

The Loyalists. By Mrs West. 3 vol. Sis. 

Self Indulgenee ; a Tale of the 19th Century. 4 vbl. Ws. 
Friends Unmasked, o^Scenes in Real Life; founded on facts. 
By Miss A» A* HutchiUson. 3 vol. 12mo. 20s. , 

Cottage Sketches, tw Active Retirement. 2 vd. 9s. 
llapIiaeV or Peaceful Life. By Mr Green . 2 vbl. lOs. * 

. Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life. Vol. 4, 5, 6. 2Is. ' ^ 
Sense and Sensibility. By a Lady. 9 vol. 153. 

Things by their Right Names. Person without a Name. 

tS vbl* ■ ■ ^ ' 

Notoriety, or Fashionables Unveiled. 3 vol. Ids. ; 

Th§ Serious Family, or What do .You think of the World. S vol, 

186 . 

1: ^ says, says L By Thinks I to 2 vol. 10s. 6d. 
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Non 


Tbe;.OaWe€ of;\li^lWoKtllvAnd Mont Eagle. 4 vol. 21s. Or on 
fine papcr^ iL >. / > > . 

>A »¥>Ye|[ founded on fi*cts. 2 vol. 15s. 
The*Eve-l5au-MaresV A Homance- 3 vol. 20s. 

.or. TJie Peiiitriit , of Gdiktow ; an Historical No* 
veJ. 3 vol* ' fipE* 6d. ' 

Tlie Vindic^yc Spirit. A Novel. 4 Vol. 21s. 

A ^t-Down at Court, iucliiding a series of Anecdotes in High 
Life, 4 vol. 21 s. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs Opie. 3 vol. 21s. 
Gotha, or Memoirs of the Wurtzburgh Family. 2 vol. 12mQ. 
13s- ■ 

Edwy and Elgiva. A Romance of the tenth century. 4 vol. 
12mo. 21s. • 

Ellen, or the Young God-Mother. A Tale for Youth. By a 
Young Lady. 3s. 6d. bound. 

' The Adventures of Dick Distich. Written after the manner of 
JFielding, Smollett, and Cervantes. 3 vol. 18s. 

A Seqael’to Coilebs, or the Stanley Letters; containhig Observa- 
tions, on Rel^iou and Morals ; with interesting Anecdotes, founded 
on Fueb^. 3s. 

Sylvanelta, or the Gypsey. 4 vol. 2 Is. 

Substance and Shadow, ov.|9|i€ Fisherman’s Daughters of Brigh- 
ton. 4 vol. -22s. 

Old Tiinc§ and New; or, Sir Lionel and his Protegee, a npvd. 
4 vol. 12nio. IL 2s. 

The Confessional of Valorabrc. By L. S. Stanhope, author of the 
Bandit ’a Bride, &c. ,4 vpl. 1/. 2s. 

Cave of Toledo; or, the Gothic Pjincess, an historical romance. 
By A- A. Stuart,' author of Lodovico’s Talc, &c. 5 yol. IL 5s. 

The Empire ot the Nairs, or the Rights of Women. By James 
Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 4 vol. 1/. 2s. 

. ' ORIENTAL BOOKS. 


Pretn Sogur, or the History of the Hindoo Deity. Sree Krishn, 
Calcutta printed. 4to. 4/. ^ • . 

The New Cyclopsedia Hindoostanica of Wit« Calcutta printed. 

8vOi« 2/. . , 

^ajneete, or Tides exhibiting the, Morifi Doctrines, and the Civil 
yid l Military Policy of the Hindoos^ Calcutta printed, royal 8vo« 

' - - * 

' ^ , > POKTRV. 


Neglected .Genius, a Poern. By W. H.. Ireland, author of the 
Fisher. Sail<tf Boy. CpftagQ Girf# 8vo. 8s.. 

Poem ; illustmtiog the Origin of our Marvellous Ipiugery^ 
tfF.^fftived from the Gothic Mythology^ 4^. 16& ^ ,. 5 ^; , ^ 

;.Th%v^^mprald Iste, a Poein widi Notes, Historical and Biogi^aphi- 
04 ^ Pinllips, esq.; containing a highly finished por);rail 

rf Biyan^ King of Irelanc^ 1 yph ^ 0 . 16s. - / 
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Emancipation, or the complaint answered, a Poem. By J. Mlriick- 
ley. 5s. 

Tlie Country l^astor, or Philanthropists. By W. Holloway. 
12nio. 5s, 

Metrical EfRisions, or Verses on Various Occasions: 8vo. 3 Os. 
Poems, Kural and Domestic. By T. Herser. Crown. 8w. 7s. 
Themes of- Admiration, a P-oem. By. B- Hemming. 7s. 6(1. 
Hyjwcrisy, a Satirical Poem, with copious Notes and Anecdotes; 
Political, Historical, and Illu'fc*trative. By the llev. C. Colton, M. A. 
of King’s College, (\nnl)ridge. 

An Ode to Triniiy College, Cambridge. 8vo. Is. fid. 

" Poems, in the Englisli and Scottish Dialects. By J. Ingram, 
foolscap, .‘js. 

Hcrinilda in I’filestine, the First Canto, and Part the Second, wkih 
other Poems. 4to. 15s. . 

Portugal Delivered ; a Poem, in five hooks. By J. Woodley, 
foolscap. 7s. , 

Poetical Vagaries, ito. ByG. Colman, 21^^. 

The Kegent’s Vision ; an Antidote. Is.Gtl. ' ' 

Witenham Hill ; a Poem. By W. Pennycross. Is. 

Elegant Extracts; being a copious Selection of instructive^ moral,'’ 
and entertaining Passages, froju the most eminent ' British Poets. 
<> vol. 82mo. 

The vSpirit'of Boccaccio’s Decameron ; comprising Three Dayg^ 
Etitertaimnent. ‘IVanslated, selected, connected, and versified irom 
the Italian., 3 iml, jiost 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

MisceUaneous Poems. By T. G. Ackland. 10s. 6d. 

Death, Jmlgment, Heaven and Hell ; a Poem ; with Hymns ami 
otlier I’ieccs ; by Samuel Elsdale, Cler.k, jNI. A. late Fellow of Lin- 
e.ohi C’oHege, Oxford. 5s. 

Tales. By G- i'rahhe. 8vo. 12s. 

The State Doctors, or a Tale of the Times; a Poem. * 

Turning Out, or St Stei>hen*s in an Uproar ; by P. Pindar, Jtin. 
Js. Gd. ' ' . , ' 

The Widower ; a Pp.em, in Seven parts. 8vo, 9s. ■ 

Fowling, a Poem in five books ; descriptive of Grouse, Paitrii^gc, 
Pheasant, Woodcock, D^'k, and Snipe shooting. By the Rev. 
Johti Vincent, B. A. Ihirate of Constantine, ComwalC Second 
t^dition. 12mo. boards. 10s. Gd. ' ' ^ 

llosara’s Chain, or the Choice, of Life; a Poem, by Alicia Le- 
frfnu, Niece of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. With Five ele- 
gant Engravings. 12iiio. Boards. 5s. 

rpLlTlCS, AND POLITICAI, KCONOMY. ' ' t ' 

’'A“ Serious Call to^lie Electors of (JreiMI Britain^ on the approadi^ 
in^ Dissolution of Parliament. 2s. Gd. 

Lette^r to the Members of Parliament of the Kingdom. . By 

Ji Carson. 1 s. ^ 

Bellingham’s Defence Defended, or the Trial Retried. Is. 



Sb4f Qtiarterly List of Nejs PtMictUionL , Nx)ri; 

Appeal to the generosity of tlie British Nation ; on behalf tlie 
Family of Bellingham. By Mr Chalmers. Is. 

Thoughts ..won the inunediate means of meeting the Pressure of 
Want. By a London Mercliant. Is. 

An Adless to the Landed and Commercial Interests of Great 
Britain, on the present State of the Manufactures, and the import- 
ance of Cultivating the Waste Lands of the Empire. 2s. 

The Protests of the Directors of the East India Company, against 
the Continuation of Sir 0« Barlow in the Government ik Madras. 
2s. j6d» 

View of the Causes and Consequences of the Present War with 
France ; exemplified by' Extracts from Lord Erskme^s justly cele- 
brated Work on that Subject. 2s. 6d. 

Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellinghain the Assassin of 
the Late Right Honourable S. Perceval. By the Rev. J. Wilson. 2s. 

Popular Opinions, or a Picture of Real Life, exhibited in a Dia- 
logue between a Scottish Farmer and a Weaver. 

An Inquiry into the progressive Value of hloney, ns marked by 
the Price of Agricultural Products; with Observations upon Sir 
George Shuckburgh^s Tables, deduced from a Variety of Author!* 
tics, not before collected, proving the Non-depreciation of Paper. 
By Artber Young, Esq. F. R. S. '3s. fid. 

An Awful Warning, or the Massacre of St Bartholomew^; inscribed 
to the Memory of the Right Honourable S. Perceval. 3s« fid. 

Anecdotes of British and Spanish Heroism at TariiEb in Spaih^ 
during the late memorable Siege. 4s. 

An effort to save the Country; or Remarks on Captain Pasley’s 
Policy of the British Empire. 2s. Gd. 

Speeches in Parliament of the Right Hon. William W3mdham, 
with some Account of his Life. By .1. Amyot, esq. 3 vol. 8vo. 'Sfis. 

The Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXI. ; being the first volume of 
the present Session. Ms. 6d« ^ 

Reflections upon the Debate on Mr Wortley’s hist Motion upon 
the influence of tlie Household, and a Refutation of the Calunmies 
against '^rds. Grey and GrenviUe. Is. 

An' At^tnpt to record tlie Political Principles, Sentiments, and 
Motiv^es,. Right Hon. W. Pitt. 8vo. 6s. 

Tte Projteitai^t Adyocate; or Review ed Roman Catholic Publica- 
tions and M^azines of Protestant Intelligence. No. I. Is. 

A Letter signed by Ten of the Directors of the East India Com* 
pimy» eontaming a xninute examination and full vindication of 
mea8ur43s adopted by Sir George J^low, diving the Dissensions, 
tlie PreiPcDCy of Madras* Extracted Ixom the Papers laid before 
J^liain^t 8vo. 38.64* 

OlSciaLDespatchesTelating to the late Military Troubles at Madras* 
Extracted from Papm laid before I^rlnunent. ISmo. Is. ^ 

' ^-Qwitians aikswem relari^^ Conduct of some Mcmbem 
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of the Opposition; or, J. Bull esq. consulting the Oracle of Dei^^ 
2s. 6d. 

Appeal to ptd)lic Benevolence for the Relief of BeggarSp with o 
View to a Plan for the Suppre^ion of Beggary. By J. Ma^in. 6d. 

War without Disguise, or brief Considerations on the political and 
commercial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland wiUi the United 
States of America, at the close of 1811. Is. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham esq. to lus Friends assembled 
in Clayton-Square, Liverpool, on Friday the 16th October 1812. 
8vo. is. 

TIIEOLOGV. 

A Sermon on Fickleness in Religion. By Rev. Jolm Luftduld. . 
Is. 6d. 

The Worics of Rev. W. Huntingdon S. S. Minister of the Gospel 
at Providence Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane. 

A Report of the Proceedings of the Association in Binniap^taiiif 
for promoting tlie Bible Society. Is. 6d. 

A New Directory for Nonconformist Churches ; containing fine 
Remarks on their Mode of PabKc Worship, and a Plan for dte Im>' 
provement o£ it. 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural arrangement ; with Notts critical ynd il* 
lustrative. By John Mason Good, F. R. S. 8vo. 16s. 

Infinite Treasure In Earthen Vessels, or the Church of Jesus €3iiut 
dwelling, with the Spirit of Satan, in the tents of flesh. ls..,6d. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with reference to 
the safety of the EstaUisbed Church, and the Rights a£ Religioos 
Toleration. Ss. 

The case of the Headidh compared with that of thorn who enjoy 
the Blessings of the Gospel. By Joseph-Holden Pot^ A. M. Arch, 
deacon of St Albans. 6d. 

A Letter to the Fkoclamation Society, &c. By tltt late Rev. T. 
Clark. 6s. 

Pious Selections from the Works of Thomu a -Kempis, Dr Dbd* 
dridge, Miss Bowdler, Ac. &c. By Miss MardialL. 5s. 6d. b oard k 

TOrOOKAMIV. 

A Description of Fondiill Abbey, Wiltshire ; .illustcatedhr Views, 
drawn and engraved by Jsffiies Storer; royal 4to. widi prpofs on In* 
dia paper, 21. 2s. t ditto on common paper, 11. 5s. ; s^per-rpy^ Svoi, 
16s. . .. ’ 

The History of L^n, Qvil, Ec<de$iastical, Political, .Cpmmercial^ 
Biographieal, Municipal, and Military. . By WiUisqn Richard^ M. A* 
S yoU 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. hoards. r 

The Counties sepfiateLy ; Middlesex and Hertford 7s. 6d.*^£j|uk. 
in glam , 6s.-.-Oxford 5s..^HGloucesMr 5s. 6d. sewed. . . 

Th^eauties of Monmouthshire* . ,l&no. 5s. . 

A l^pographical Map of the Coun^ of Cpi^ fsptt an ac;^ 
survey. 3/. 3s. in sheets. 



tOii Li^t of -X^ic' Ptiblicaitani, JIbV2 

* Ancreiit' ft^eliqnes, or Delineations of Monastic, (llastellated, ftnJ 
^Domestic Archjit^ctpr^, Vol. I. foolsc. 20s. ; or Svo fine paper 82si 
' Account of tlie Island of Madeira. By D. Pitta. 8vo. 

ReHcs of Ajjtttqttity, or Remains of Ancient Sculpture in Great 
Britain; with descriptire Sketches. By I. Prout. Ito. 1/. 10s. 
Imperial 4 to. 4A 4s. 

Etchings pf Tenby; including many authentic edifices uhich hav4 
been destroyed, and intended to iflustrate the most striking peculia- 
rities in early Flemish Architecture; with a short account ot that 
town, and of the principal buildings in its neighbourhood. Bf 
Charles Norris^ Esq. 4to. 40 plates. 1/. lls. bd. hoards. 

History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the Three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and of the Chanty 
connected with it. To which is prefixed, a View ot the Condition of 
the Parqchial Cleigy of this Kingdom, from the earliest Times. By 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons, M. A. F. R. S. F. S. A. Rector of Rod- 
marton, m the County of Gloucester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. A few copies 
on large paper 1 2s* 

Ancient Histoly of 'South Wiltshire. Part III. and final. 

Sir R* Hoare. Folio 4/. 4s. Large paper 6A 6s. 

' VOYAGE8 ANP TRA\ I X S. 

Travels into the interior of Brazil, particularly m the Gold and 
Diamond Districts of that Country. By J. Mawe. 4to. 2/, 2s* 

A Narrative of the principal Events of the Campaigns of J 809, 
1810, and 1811, m Spam and Portugal, interspersed with remarks 
on local scenery and manners ; in a series of Letters. By Captain 
l^Uiam Stothert, Adjutant Third Guards, 8vo. witli a map of the 
seat of war. 8sk 

A Sketch of the present State of Caraccas, including a Journey 
from^Caraccas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabclk?. 
By Robert Semple, author of “ Two Journeys m Spain, ” ^^c. 6’»». 

Observations and Remarks during four different excursions made 
to vorioi^s parts of Great Britain, in the years 1810 and 1811. By 
Daniel CArless Webb. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Narrative of a Passage from the Island of Cape Breton across 
the Atlantic OceanA in the winter of 1799. By John Luce. 2s. Gd. 

Letters iresn the Cdtuinent, describtx^ the Manners and Customs 
of OertnOiryv Poland, Russia^ and SwitWland, in the years 1796, 
l'791,anff 1792. 'Avos 7s. . - . i 

. Letters on (he Nicobfir Isla^ids, their Natural Productions, ahd fao 
Mariners, Ac. of the Natives, duldressed by the Rev. J. C* Haeosd, 
to the Rev. C. J. Latrobew 8s. * « ' 

8bt|i6rrecks and Disasters at Se.a y or, Historical Narratives of thh 
snost noted Calamities and Providential Deliverances which faave're- 
snted from Maritime 'Dtiterprise; with a Sketch of varibus Expil- 
eft^ts for preserving the Lives of Mariners. With two 3 

ItoL Oit/. !/• IGsfc 

INDEX. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Administration^ Marquis Wellesley’s proceedings towards the forma* 
tion of, 29* 

African Institution, Sixth Report of the Directors of, 58~dtarao- 
ter of Mr Macaulay, ib. — prodigious slave trade still carried on by 
the Portugueze ima Spaniards, 59 — rapid extension of Cuba and 
Brazil hostile tb our own planters, 61— cosO of the brig Amelia , 
62>-^In8titution deprived of much valuable information by Ae 
death of Mr Ludlow— remarks on the colony of Sierra Leone, 68 
—no natural and fixed incapacities in Africans, 69— of the Afri- 
can courts of Justice, 75— accounts of Mr Park, *77* 

An&xzonSf a species of large ants so called, 16S. 

Amelia^ brig, case of, 68. 

Ameri^t effects of our proceedings produced on the councHs of, 834 
— importance of their market to tois country, 848. 

American state papers, correspondence between Messrs Smith, Pin* 
kerton, and ^rquis of Wellesley, 451 — ^repeal of the Orders in 
Council conriderwly narrowed the controversy between the two 
countries, 453 — ^impressing of American seamen into the British 
service gives rise to much deep-rooted animosity, 455. 

Ards, t See Hvher. 

Aphis, an insect reared by ants for their food, 154* 

B 

Barmik, Memoirs, of the Access of, 255 — general chafad^ of tl^ 
work, 257 — portrait of^e authors father Frederie-lK^limn, 2W 
—account of Peter the Great and his Empress on a vidtt to Ber- 
lin, ,860— of Georgyt. on a visit to his ^ughter, 868-*-vi8it ff 
Fie^rie to Augusw King of Poland, 26S^>''^4nvrriage of flie au- 
thoress, 867— net joum^ to her huifoand’s court at Bateftik 
aerfbed, ib«— retut^ to Berihi, where she is received with Hm** 
nOtt and ridicule by the Queta, 870— death of the Ring oTPNh 
aid, 8T4 ^-hereditary monarchy the best form of 

JKtg^^Negra, descnption of, 8Q5» ^ 

vo«40. ^ K h 
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Nov. 


Biot^ bis history of the barometer examined, 169. 

Brwfl^ Mr Maw^’s travels into the interior of, *305. ( 

^raughamt Henry, esq, his speech upon the present state of com- 
ifuerco and luaUufactures, 234> — Orders in Council, their baneful 
effects on the country, 235 — their origin, 236 —observations on 
our commercial policy' toivards France, 238- effects of our pro- 
ceedings produced on the councils of America, 234— -witnesses 
examined by the House of Commons respecting the present state 
^ of trade in the country, 24t)-^extractb from Mr Brougham’s 
speech respecting the importance of the American market to this 
country, ^2 — relation of the Spanish war to the American trade, 
245. • ^ . 

Brougham^ Mr, evidence before the select pommittee, 491 — ^letter 
from WtUlam Roscoe to, 12^. 

BwrdelU Sir Francis, his election for Westminster in 1807, 140. 

BiarkCf Mr, his proposal for shortening the duration of parliament, 44. 

c 


CarOa-GaBot description of tibe silTer mine of, 309. 

Catholic question. See Sussex, Duke of, 54. 

Gftenmx’s, RJebard, two plays, 203 — more difEcult to write toler* 
able plays stow than formerly, ib.— the difficulry pointed out, ib.-*> 
successful imitation of the geneial style of ouk older dramatist<> 
204^ — but his attempts to copy the boldness and originality of 
Shakespeare render him often unintelligible, 205-p.bis merits and 
demerits examined, 206 — extnicte from the Mantuan Revels, 207 
— from Henry the Seventhi 2]0. 

the cfiect which it would "produce by an uninterrupted 
trade with the Continent, 217. 

Copenhagen, attack on, 319. > 


ComtaaMt, Lord, extract of a dispatch from, respecting Iwlia, hS- 
CrtdAe, Rev. Oeoige, Tales by, 277— >general remarks on the work, 
278*— Mr CrahbPs writings pecoliariy recofnmended to middling 
or hpnpMt classes of the coiqniumty, 279-^'reniarkt on, and ex. 
tracts from the Dniqb Orators, 231 — from the Partii^ Hour, 232 
—Procrastination, 286.^tfae Patron^ 288‘'tbe Prank Couta^ip* 
28d-^the Widow's .Tale, 290— Arahefla, 29. — the Lover's Jour, 
juft 292— Rdward Shore; 295— Jesse utd Colin, 297— remarics 
‘ on ‘ die Stru^les of Consdence, 298~Uhe Confident. 290— ex* 
tracts from Rpsetotmsat ib^maaarko the Wagei^ 801— Ihe 
CettVert, ib.-*«ttract<fi^ die Bip«heni,VS02-.rsmaxks.o..the 
. Bo.y, ib.— Mr Qrabhe’alangiiage and vaanficadoih $05> 

Aj^otfo^ ditpiMcs w^ Jo^X^tn* 20> ' 
tfa toa rt i Bkaj^ n^iexMsioAOf, Jtmiiie to our own pUdtieiq^dl* 
,Caim Ms Ate iua*h«B^ ilques de, 

. jO|||iiif',sifir0inV^^ cur laCeogiuphie Mineral(»que diaj^vir- 
pRutc 4h 869— descripdoa «f the dilbiuM tflMps oC 
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I 

Strata* 371— ^urvey^of the Parisian strata recoimneBded as a 
del to be followed in all similar inquiries* 3S4<-^tfae coun&f abpi^ 
London would ^ord an excellent subject for a storey df &is 
kind* ib.— and. Edinburgh' affords. >very good scope fora storey 
of the same kind* 389. 


E 

East-Iniia Company’s charter* 4>71 — ^interests of three parties in* 
volved in the questions of Indian and ^^emment* 4>7S— 
these are the East India Company* 'firitish nation* and the people 
of India* ib.— extract from Mr Colebnooke on the ^vemihent and 
monopoly of the East India Company*. 477— examimtion of Mr 
Bazett* 478 — Mr Fawcet, ib. — Mr Innes* ' 47^— supposed danger 
of colonization a prejudice which has now lost much of its force^ 
485-^xtract from Mr Hastings’s *feylew of ^Bengal* ib.— lifr 
Brougham’s evidence before the select'committee* 48^*— import- 
ant questions respecting the East India monopoly* 491. 
£dgeu}oirtht Mi^s, her tales of fashionable life* 100— character of the 
work, ib* — extracts from Vivian** 106— Emilie de CovAanges* 108 
—Absentee* 114. . ‘ 


FaUh^woimion of* presented to parliament by John Knox. 1^. 
Fing^ Earl* his conduct during tiie rebellion* 257. 

France^ Mr Roscoe’s observations on the danger of a peace with* 
^ 212-^verture8 of the French government* 281— our Continental 
* policy towards France* 338— djescription- of the; stratification a- 
ronnd the metropolis of* 369 
Frederick William, king of Prussia* portrait of* 258. / 


Qmemt John Knox retires to* on account of the distorbaaees during 
the reformation, 13. ' , ’ 

Geometry^ Leslie’s element^f* 79. 

^ H . 

Hagtingif Mr* accoimj^f bis government in liidia* 58* 

Burnet Mr* hb remain on the wars of England* 214. « 

Hubert P. ou.ants* 143— analysis of the work* 146— indostry aad 
activity of ants ai^pcted* muoh notice from tte ancients* ib.— ^pee- 
sent rtriking afialog^es with bees* 147— difietODt 'SpWlee" dist^ 
gttishad byl^mt diversities of amniiers* ib.'— thefr" habitations* ib« 
2.»reaf the aphis for their food, 154— method of conveying tljeir 
hsqprsssions to, one another* 157 j^tbeir exmllts, 160— waht» 162 



510 iimBx. Nov. 

o fpecicf of lai^e ant^ 165~^gcaeral obMmtiens on 

dlie irttki 165.. * 

I 

India poliOcal history of. 6oe Malcolm, 

InstitvfwH, Aincan, Sixth Report of the Directors of, 58. 
Intitrance, expense of compared, in time of peace and in war, 219. 
Jreiaadt pc^cal account of. See JVakefidd. 

J 

Jaragua, Mr Mawe’s description of the gold mines of, 308. 
Ji^tm-hcnhot diamond works on the river of, SI 2. 

K 

ICnoXf Johttf account of his lifci by the Rer. Thomas M^Cree* 1. 

•L 


LecH^s% Gonld Francis* Essay on the practice of the British 
Oovemment* 31 5. A direct attack on the free constitution of 
England* ib. Two periods when the promulgation of the au- 
thoi*s doctrme may oe considered ^ dangerous, 316. 'pie one* 
when the fnends of arbitrary power are strong and daring* ib.~ 
The other* when they are substantially weak and desperate* ib.— 
N«^ corrupt roptivcs imputed to the author* ib.— but rash m ven- 
tmmg bia speculations before the public with his present stock of 
information* ib. Mr X^eckie’s remarks on Mr Pitt* ^18— Mr Fpx, 
319. On the tatuiv and uses of monarchy* and the rights and 
powers of a sotereign* S28r Advantages of a free government 
contrasted with absolute monarchy* 345. 

Professor John* his Elements of Geometry* Geometrical A- 
sUdysis* and Plane Trigonometry'* examined* T9. Character of 
Mr Leslie^s work* 96. 


lJmrpo6l and Bristol* expose of dieir elections stated* 1S7. 

Lkdhibi Mr* African Insutntion deprmd of much ihfor* 

,.,^*|f0n4)y,hi«4eath» 6t. v*. 


\ ' * 

Mr, dharaeter 58. < ^ 

M^Crie, Rev. Tbomas, Itu .^^puooot of u£ Joha sl^. 


jmik ia M the Refomation, 5. Kaox ledm ke die 

^(de of St Andiew'e, 9— taken: ptitoner, 10«>U)Mt«le^ lit 
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■ from hU letters, 12. Retires ^ Geacn^ ISi ILetunu 

to Scotland, 16. Presents the Confession (if Pakh '^ Pwl^wynf , 
which is ratified, and the Popish form of woiilfip sofemid^ wp- 
pressed, 17. Dispates with the "Abbot of CrossragneQv SO, Ar* 
raimMd for treasonable practices, but acquitted, ib. His last 
puuic appearance, 21 — Death, 22— Character, Justification 

of the Scotish reformers, 2^. Character of |4r M^Crie’s work, 
29. ■ , . 

Malc(^m, John, his Polidcal Historjr 'of Indiii, Character of 
the work, ib. Extracts from Mr PitPs bill, 42.’ Accouht ofMr 
Hastings’s government of India, 43. Extract of a despatch from 
I,ord Cornwallis, 46. Remarks on the policp pursued in India* 
49. Nature of the policy recommended for me government of 
India, 51. 

Malmsbttrvt Lord, hit embassy, 410. ’ _ ’ • _ 

Mamet J(^, his Travels into the Interior of Braail, 305. Descrip« 
tion of Barriga Negra, ib. Dexterity of the Peons in catching 
cattle, S06. Account of die Zurilla, 307. Demriprion of the 
city of St Paul’s, ib. Gold mines of Jaragua, SOiS. Manners of 
the inhabitants of St Paul’s, ^09. Diamond works On the ri^ 
Jigiton-honha, 312. 

Md/vSUt Lord, his remarks on the conduct of Mr Fox, 422: . 

^errit, J. his Letter to Mr Rotcoe, 127. 

Mineralt^ of the environs of Paris. See Cuvier. 

Afotra, Earl, makjss a proposition to the Opposition, 33. Remarka 
0» hU conduct, .35. His proposition rejected, 37. 

Musee Edinenses, character of, 387. Difference' of die discipline 
of Eng^sh and Scotish ischools, ib. Practice of Versigeadon in 
schools, 388. Advanuj^ of, ib. What seems to, be its pro- 
per rank in a great school, ib. Extracts from the Late Arrival 
of Sjuiag, 397. Description of the Capdve, 398. The Nile, 
401. 

.... 0 • 

Qfdert iu Council. See Broughanu . 
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Pdrit Mr, account < 

]Peuc4 . obvious immlbiments which retard the accemii^dimeat of, 
214. Survey emm benefit which .might be expwfed from pe^, 
ib. 'Con^NTtsylniidi urodld arise to the community by a termina* 
rion of the wtm 218. 

: .reinufi ^ his bill, 4i '• ' '• ' ‘ ■ 

th& dmnihty in jBatdhit^.cal^, 806. '.. ‘ , 

.pbservadons, on,!' ^5-4tnictttt6^ iff mmky' paiong 
hT ^l^e^yse states of antiouf^f'4(^Srrd>^ dfilkr-in|%« grM filiduics, 
y' ^^...llthe milita^ prpmsion become a sepikltb^'enqildjdMnt,' ih«-r- 
; / jffjikm of representation confined to'd finr in^iduals, ^ib..p-Levs 
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TI^DEX. 


Vov. 

against popular meetings introducedi 409— petitioned against, 
410 — Lord Malmsbury’s embassy, ib«- benefits which result to 
the country from an unrestrained expremon of popular opinion, 
411 — interests of the nianuiacturing ditficts discussed in Parlia- 
ment, 417 — extract from Mr Burke’s proposal for shortening tlie 
duration of Parliament, 421 — rcmaiks on the conduct of Mr 
Fox, 422. 

Popidat branch of the Constitution, inquiry into the origin of, 405. 

• R 

4 

Rejected Addre«ises» or Nfew Theatrum Poetarum, 425 — character of, 
434— remarks on Burke’s imitation of Bolingbroke, 436 — Extracts 
from imitation of Fitzgerald, 437— of Mr Wordsworth, 438 — 
Lord Byron. 439 — Liviiig Lustres, 440 — Rebuilding, 441— Dru- 
ry’s Dirge, 442 — Tale or Drury, 442— tlie Beautiful Incendiary, 
444 — Fire and Ale, 445— Playhouse Musings, 446— a New Half- 
penny Ballad. &c. ib.> 

Religion^ state of, in Scotland, at the Reformation, 5. 

Roscoe^ WilKam, esq., his letter to H. Brougham, esq., on Parlia- 
mentary reform, 127 — character of Mr Koscoe, 127 — House of 
Commons might be essentially improved by the diminution of e- 
lection expenses, 12B^thcBe expenses considered, ib. —conse- 
quences arising from the right of nonresidence to vote, ISO— 
iLord Tavistock’s plan deserves support, 133— though exposed to 
material objections, 134— expense of contested elections, 135— 
of Liverpool and Bristol elections, 137— what the effects would 
be u^re these expenses cut ofiP, ib.— ^the manner in • which Sir 
Francis Burdett was returned, IW — state of the country, 142. 

Ro.scoe, William, on the danger of peace with France, 212 — ^not 
intended to enlarge upon the contents of this publicatipn, ib.— 
* obvious impediment that retard the accomplishment of ^ace, 
214— Mr Hume’s remark, that all the wars which England has 
ever waged,* have beqn persisted in by her long after the pem^ 
of their legitimate termination, ib.— rsurvey of the benefits which 
might be expected^ from peace, ib.— effects which an uninterrupt- 
ed commerce with 'the Continent would produce, 217 — comforts 
arisiiig tp the community from peace, — article of insurance 

eompated, in time of peace and in war, i1\ -^the effects of taxes 
in ratting the market^, 221 — a view of thcihurthens which would 
be taken off were the war at an end, 224— owtures oi the French 
government, 231— our epg^^J;ement8 with Sp^ and Portugal not 
causes, j||>ut effiects of our deteanination to coi^^ihue the war, 23?^ 

- ’ 

jfif Andre^ John Hjiox retires to lim Castle of, 9. 
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Shakespeare^ Mr Chenevix’s attempt to copy the boldness and origt- ' 
nality of his style, 208. 
jSiVrra-Leonc, remarks on the colony of, 68. 

^/ot7S-trade, still carried on by the Portu^^se and Spaniards, 5£^ 
Spain uid Portugal, our engagementsfriui, not causes but effects of 
our determination to continue the War, 252. 

Steimrt^ Dugald, esq., kis account of a boy born blind and deaf, 
462 — interesting subject for philosophic^ observation, 470 — re- 
coran\ended to the liberality of Government, 471- 
Su^^rXy Duke of, his speech on the Catholic Question, 54— extracts 
from, 53 — ^notions entertained by Protestants of what ihe Catho- 
lics mean by the infallibility of the Pope, 55 — Catholic Question 
has gained ground considerably within the la^t year, 57^ 

T 


Tavistock^ Lord, his plan of parliamentary reform, 133. 

Theatrum Poetarum. See Rejected Addrot^ei^^ 

W ' . ^ 

Wakefield j Edward’s statistical and political account of Ireland, 346 
character of the work, ib. — remarks on the general politics of Mr 
Wakefield, 347 —Political state of Ireland, 349 -county of Tip- 
perary, S51 — sentiments of Protestants respecting the Catholics, 
lb.— .cause and circumstances of the rebellion in Ireland, 355— 
Earl of Fingall’s conduct during the rebellion, 357 — ^fewer Ca- 
tholics enter the army and navy than is genei ally believed, 358 — 
Popery laws diminish the Irish recruits, 359 — Catholic question 
at present endangered by too confident ap assurance of easy vic- 
tory, 360. 

Wellesley^ Marquis of, his proceedings in the formation of an admi- 
nistration, 29 — character of Mr Perceval, 29 — first proposition 
^made to the oppositioi^ 32— second proposition, 33 -conduct of 
the opposition, 34— conduct of Lbrd Moira, 35 —correspondence 
with Messrs Smith and Pinkerton, 451. 
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No, XI mil be puliished in t^ebrtmry ^ 
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